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PREFACE 

O'jj'.tl Kfl»hna •po<‘ehM nrj wrlUn^s wrro puUhheJ 

fijT Ihe first tlrn® In IP03 by Mr. G. A. NaUsan of Ma(2raa. Tho 
«^Iani« cont.ifn^l OokliaN’* »p»9c?iei fn t!io linpcrfal and Bombay 
I^eplilsllre Coyncih, lomo mad* Jn Knsland, spoochos mado 

liy hfm frtrti the GonjjtMS plalfonn { IncludSn;; Ms Prc^Uontlal rpoccb 
of JP05). fniMfc rpfocbrt, lh» *Tf<Jenff<?, both written and oraf, 
l'«for« the WeiS;y ConinUsInn and his note for the DoccnlralUatlon 
ConimUsIon. A rewnd etlillon wai i*uhU*heJ In February 191C, too 
late to ho «(>«n hy Ookliale, hut the eJIlor *ayi that the Idea of publish* 
Ids a fecond ediUon had rnitured a few months before hU death. This 
edition contaloetl a Rood deal of additional matter, as it addid the 
speeches tnada \’f Ookhale after 1903, and hb paper on “ East and 
Writ In India “ road at tho Universal Races Congress In 1911. A 
third and last odltfon published In 1920. It nude some further 
additions. Including what the PuhlUhers called Ookhale's "Last 
political iMlatnenl on I’osl-War reforms for India.** 

There has boon no furtlier edition of OokhalsV rpocehes since 
19!0, and Katosan and Co/s edition U now out of print. Tho 
Deccan Sabha of Poona, of which Qokhalo was the first socrolary, 
considered that It would ho doing a service to t)io public If It brought 
out 0 new edition of Qokhnlo's spcochc.s and writings, os U under* 
stood on enquiry, that Ifatesan and Co. thoinBolTo< Iiad no Intention of 
doing so. Indeed, Nalcun & G>. gave full permission to the Sabha to 
print the m.aterlat In their volume, for which tho thnnke of the Sabha 
are due lo them. Tho Council of Iho S.ebh.a accordingly appointed 
a ComniUloo consisting of Prof R P, Patwardhan ( Clmlrman), 
Principal V. K.Joag, Prof. I), O. Knrve, Prof. 1*. Sf. Limaye, Shrl 
8. 0. Vazo, BbrI 8. G, Qokhalo and Shrl D, V. Amlwkar (Convenor), 
to formulate a scheme foo^jnglng out a now edition of Ookhale's 
speeches and writings. The Committee, niter enrefai connidor&ilon, 
decided that It would ba d&sirablo that thwnow publication should be 
exhaustive, and Include, os far na possible, all tho speeches and 
writings of Qokhalo : and that ns It was impossible to Include all those 
In one volume— >21 atosan'a volume Itself (third edition) consists of 1255 
crown 16 mo. pages (I ) — tho srlwle materia! should bo distributed 
among thrte volumes, the first to contain the Budget Speeches and 
other speeches and writings on economic aubjocls, the second, those on 
yoliYical subjects, ond tho third, Afi-tori/ancous. 

Those proposals wore accepted by tho Council of tho Sabha, and 
tho Council charged tho Coinralttoo itself with the duty of arranging 
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for Ibe publlcallon. The Commitlco had, In tho meanwhilp, bom 
deprivod oE tho assistance of l«o of lU metnbors, becaoso Prof. D.G. 
Karre, owing to hU many Important preoccupations, was unable to 
take part in the Commlllee'a work except at the earliest elaso. while 
Prof. Llmaye’a untlnioly death In Janaary 1561 robbed tho CoramUloo 
of his Bcrvices. So the Committee entrusted the editing work to 
Prof. R.P. PfltwaJdhan and SbrI D. V. Ambctar and decided that 
Vol. I, on Economic subiects, should be brought out In the first 
instance. 

Shri Ambekai began by making a careful list of all Oukhale’s 
speeches In the Legislatures and making copies of the text of the 
speeches frcKii the original official Proceedings. Tho text printed in 
this volume may therefore be taken u a faithful copy of tho original, 
except In those rate Instances In which tho original printed Proceed* 
Inga themselves contained obvious errors. These, of course, have 
been corrected. The text of Ookhale's oral evidonee before tho Wclby 
Commission, similarly, has been taken from the offielU Report of tho 
Comndsslon, while that of his written evldsnee has boon taken from 
the copy printed by the Committee of the Indian Notional Congrass In 
London, as it U not giv^n in the Report of the Commission iUclf. 

Brief Introductory notes have been given at tho beginning of tho 
Speeches, ao as to make the context clear. Footnotes have been given 
to explain allasfoos, etc. Headings have also been inserted at 
appropriate places In each speech, which, it is hoped, will help 
comprehension. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the help we have received from 
the staS of tbs Sermnls of India Society's Library and especially the 
Librariau, Shri SovanI, by way of prompt supply uf the necessary books. 
Special thanks are also due toons of the Library etaff, Shri V. D. 
Livekar, who prepared the Index purely as a labour of love. 

%Ve are comcioua of several deficiencies in the editing, due to the 
lack of proper planning from the start. Every effort will be made to 
eliminate these defects in the succeeding volumes. At ths same time, 
any sagfestlom from readers (o make the work more useful will be 
gratefully received. 


Poona, 

July 11, 1962 


R. P. Patwardhas 

D. V. Ambrvjib 
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INTRODUCTION 


Lokamanya Tilak, wrlUnganobituaijr article on Goklialo In the 
Kemri of 23rd February 1915, gaTo as lU heading a verse from 
llio Ifahabharata : ^ g i which moans, 

I “Bettor burn out in a short-lived blaze than bo smouldering 
'for ever bo long.” The quotation was singularly appropriate to 
Gokhalo'ii lifo and career. It was Indeed a brilliant, but shortlived 
blaze. A graduate at eighteen, Professor at twenty, Secretary of 
the Provincial Conference at Iwenly-two, Editor of a serious and 
influential journal like the Quarterly of the Poona Sarvajanlk Sabha 
at twenty-four, Secretary of the National Congress at twenty-nine, an 
important witness boforo a Iloyal Commission — ( the Wolby Commis- 
sion)— at thirty, Provincial Legislator at thirty-four, Imperial 
Legislator at Ihlrty-elt, President of the Kaliomal Congress and 
founder of an Institution like the Servants of India Society at thirty- 
nine, member of a Royal Commission— ( the Islington Public Services 
Commission ) — at forty-six ; — what a brilliant career it was and 
how tragic that U should have been cut oft at tbs early ago of forty* 
eight 1 For a parallel the mind turns to the groat English financier- 
statesman who became Chancellor of the Exchequer and Prime 
Minister at the age of twenty-four, and continued to hold that office 
without Interruption for twenty-two years, until his death at the age 
of forty.six. Pitt’s famous speech of February i7, 1793 is justly 
admired for Its firm grasp of the principles of national finance; but 
Gokhale’s evidence before the Welby Commission, given when he was 
30, or his first speech in the Imperial Legislative Council, made five 
years later. Is not less striking in this way than Pitt’s speech at thirty- 
two. It was not given to Gokbale.-as It was to Pitt, to serve his country 
in office, and to be a maker of Government policies. His career would 
assuredly have been more fruitful of results if his lot had been cast in 
happier times, and If he had eojoyod auch opportunities; but In one 
way it Is even more remarkable than Pitt’s, Inasmuch as he, unlike 
Pitt had none of the advantages of fortune or family Influence. 

At the early age of 20, Ookhalo came Into contact with that 
master mind of the late nineteenth century - Mahadeo Govind Ranade. 
For seven years, from 1886 to 1893, he was almost a daily visitor to 
Mr. Ranade. Gokhale’s own native enthusiasm for public work was 
no doubt greatly stimulated and guided by this daily contact with 
Ranade. Ranade was at this time the guiding spirit of more than one 
public institution. He was one of the founders of the Indian National 

0.-2 
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Congress and attended its early eessiona. He was the eonl oj tlie Poona 
Sirvajanlk Sabha, and the originator of the Social and Industrial Con- 
ferencea. Gokhale became Joint Secretary of the 6rst Bombay Provin- 
cial Conferenco held at Poona in ■Novenilwt 18SS, and continued as the 
Secretary of the Provincial Conference for the next fonr years. He 
became Secretary of the Sarvajanik Sabha and editor cf its Joamal in 
1890. In the previous year ha had for the first time attended the 
annnal session of the Indian Halional Congress, and ho continued 
attending these sessions every year, and up to 1896, spoke on some 
resolution or other at each session. In 1896, when the BeceanSahha W3k5 
founded, he became its first Secretary. It was then almost as a matter 
of coum that when a Royal Commission, — the famous Welhy Commis- 
sion— waa appointed In 1893 to “ inquire into the administration and 
management of the MUitary and Civil expendiluie iDCurred under the 
authority cf the Secistaiy of State tor India in Council or of the 
Government of India, and the apportionment of charge between the 
Governmeots of the United Ifingdom and of India for purposes In 
which both are Interested ” ' and it was decided to invite a few Indian 
witnesses to give eridooce before it, Gokhale should be among them. 
HU evidence before the ConunUsion, and his performance in the 
enss-examinatioa, were a brilliant success Gokhale, who was only 
30 at this time, bad here to confront and be cross-examined by men 
more than twice hU age, who had spent long yean in admlsUtration- 
tnen like Sir John Feile, 63, who had been Director of Publie Instruc- 
tion, Bombay, member of the first Famine Commission, member of 
the Executive CounciU of the Governor of Bombay and of the Viceroy, 
and was now member of the India Connei] ; or Sir Doiuld Stewart, 7S, 
who, having at tbs end of along and distinguished military career held 
the office of Commandei-in-Chlef cf India, waa now also a member 
cf the India Couucii. To stand a searching cross-examination at 
the hands of such men required nimblenesa of wit, amplitude of 
knowledge, and firm grasp of the eubject dealt with, and Gokhale 
exhibited these qualities to a remarkable d^ree. Aa an jjiustiation 
wo may cite the following passage (pp. 558-9), where Sir James 
Peila U trying to get Gokhale to concede that a^coltnrjsts in India 
were InCTeasing in prosperity. After giving the figures for the Impor- 
tation of precious metals into India for 33 years, amounting to 356 J 
milUona in the a^regate, or an annual averase of lOJ milliona. Sir 
James Pelle aska — 

Aw not t ieso I hxfv manffijned signs of decreasing, rather 
than of increasing, poverty t 

Gokhale— I do not tUnk sa 

Sir J Pefle— Pou da not ; can you tell us why 1 
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Goklialo-Il ah depends on what classes all those things go to. 
In addition to what you hare mentlonod you must also bo able to 
flhow that those Incroasod Imports of precious motals found their way 
into tho pockets of tho agtlouHorlsts— Into the pockets of these 
poorer people. 

' Chairman — May I ask a question on that ? Tho fact of those 
large amounts pouring Into Indio ehows that India as a whole was not 
decreasing In wealth ? 

Gokbalo — I do not think that they are very large sums after 
ah, when you remember what a largo country India is. Besides, I 
should like to know how much of that wont to keep up tho currency 
of the country show much was absorbed by Native States, and how 
much remained In British India ; 

and so on, until at last Sir J. Polio had to give up the argument', 
and go on to another point. 

We learn from a letter of Gofchalo’s to Q. V. JoshI*, wrflton three 
days after his ovldeoco, that at the end of hJs evidence, he was com- 
pllraontod by Sir William Weddctburn, who said that his eridenca 
was * much tho best on our side and that Caine had written to him to 
say that he had ‘never seen a cleverer or more masterly exposition of 
the views of on educated Indian reformer on all the subjects dealt 
with ’ It was a tribute to young Gokbalo that be was asked to make,r 
a first draft of the Minorily Report which Weddorbum, Dadabhal 
NaorojI and W. 8. Caine bad decided to moke os members of the 
Commission. 

with nich brlllUnt porfonnanco behind him, Gokhale might 
have boon eipocted to ha«o lecolvod o hero’s welcome on his 
return homo at the end of July. But Fate had willed otherwise, 
and the period Immedlaloly following his return was destined 
to bo the time of hfs greatest humiliation In life. Plague 
had made Its appearance In Poona eyon when Gokhale started 
for England In March 1897. Soon nflcr his doparlurc, strin- 
gent measures were taken by Goyernmont for stamping out tho 
epidemic, Inyolving remoyal of plague cases, actual or suspoclod, 
to hospitals, and of other Inmates to segregation camps ; washing 
and fumigating of Infected promises and burning of the clothing, etc. 
European soldiers were employed on those duties, and as might bo 
expected they wero'none too soft in carrying them ont. Loud com- 
plaints appeared In tho Press about the behaviour of the soldiers. On 

May 10 a joint memorial by tho Deccan Babha and the Anjuman-i- 
Islam was addressed to the Govommont of Bombay, making allega- 


1. lee footoate 1 oo'p. 
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tions against Ibo conduct of the aoidlcri, that they *K>t always 
mpecl oven the sanctUy of domesUc ehrfnei or the modesty of bdy 
inmates, and cUIngdofinitoinatanciaiofonchbotiaTiour. No reply was 
eont to the Memorial, and when questions were asked In Parliament, 
Lord Sandhurst, the Governor, telegraphed to deny all the allegatbns. 
Meanwhile, on Juno 22nd. the popular dUeonUsnl found vent in Iho 
assassination of Mr, lUnd. lhetC5. Plague Coramisiloner, and 
Lieut Ayerst, an officer of the Army. The ne-ws of the assassinations 
created a storm In England. The assoaslnalloas wero bcliovod to be 
the work of a deep-laid conspiracy, and people spoke as If they wore 
a prelude to another 1857. Gokhala. who had all along been recoiring 
reports of the Hague Commiltco's work In Poona, both from papers 
and from private eortespondenls, then gave an Inlcrview to a 
reporter of the Jfanehes/<r Ouarditin, In which, among other things, ho 
mentioned that he had received reporU from correspondents whoso 
veracity he could not doubt, that two ladles had been violated by 
BricUh soldiers, and that one of them bad afterwards oommitted suicide. 
Questions were asked In Parliament about these reports, and the 
SecTotaiy of State replied that Lord Sandhurst had denied their treth 
and called them a * malevolant invention Soon after this Ookhale 
returned home, and Immediately on return found that his correspond’ 
ante were unable to supply proof d the reporU they had sent him. 
He then made a complete and unqualified apology to Government. 
This made him extremely unpopular wHh bis countrymen. Gokhala 
bowed before the itorm. He felt deep angubh at heart, but he had 
not sat at Ranada's feet (or rtoUung. He went on doing his self-sacri- 
ficing work, as a plague volunteer and in famlno relief, confident that 
the day would come ** when It would be generally recognbed by my 
countrymen that thb most unfortunate incident deservu to be thought 
of, so far as I am concerned, in sorrow and not in anger, and that 
under most trying circumstances 1 bad taken the only course which 
was consistent with duty and bonour.*' He bad not long to wait for 
the clouds to p»a away, and at the end of a little more than two years> 
in December 1899, he was elected toaseat ia the Bombay Legblatlve 
Council. 

The “ apology incident ' described above has led to much mla- 
untetanding. In reality B sets fn wUef, mwe than aayolherevenl 
In Gokhale's life, the sterling traits of his character — his fearlessness, 
readintss to obey the call of duly, regardless of consequences, and 
sense lairuMs to opponrnU. “Unpleasant as the episode sra?*’ 
Btoal»ienw,Ui!iM,"ll»r.rf to btinj o«l Ih, l„. Einllaosn in 

Ur. Gnfclisile. and showed that in M. handa tile honour ot hia poliUcal 
opponentawnanaealouhiaown- Ilwu these qneUties, nedonbt 
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wbicb, as if by instinct, drew Gaodhiji to Gokhale at their very Hrst 
meeting ( In 1896 ),— Qandhljl himself calls it “a case of lore at first 
sighr*— and led him to honour Gokhale with the'titlo of ‘ Mahatma 

It was during the period of mental anguish and multiple anxieties, 
immediately after his return besne, that Gokhale had to write his 
‘ rejoinder to Mr. Jacob '(pp. 655-671). Mr. Stephen Jacob, who had 
been Comptroller and Auditor-General of India since 1890, had already 
been ertonsiTely examined by the Welby Commission, but after the 
Indian witnesses — D. E. Wacha, Gokhale, Surendranath Banerjee 
and G. Subrahmanya Alyar — had boon examined, he was recalled 
and examined once more, with particular reference to the points made 
by the Indian witnesses. Gokhale, like the other Indian witnesses, 
had to sot himself to reply to Mr. Jocob'a evidence. This ' rejoinder ’ 
naturally bears marks of the etress to which Gokhale was subjected at 
the lime. 

Gokhalo’a membership of the Bombay Legislallvo Council lasted 
for only two years - 1900 and 1901 - bnt It included an episode which 
occasioned extraordinary commotion at the time, and produced one of 
the finest speeches that Gokhale ever made. The episode referred to 
was the Introduction, on 20th May 1901, of a bill to amend the Land 
Revenue Code of 1879, and Its aftermath. Under the Land Revenue 
Code of 1879, all land hold under the so-called ' Survey tenure * ( i. e., 
land which had come under the Survey operations, and bad generally 
been assessed thereafter ) was held In perpetuity, subject of course to 
the payment of the land revenue (failure to pay this involving 
forfeiture of the land to Government ) The right of occupancy was 
also heritable and transferable. Now, the problem of rural Indebted- 
ness had for a long time past become a serious one In many parts of 
the country. In the official view, the growth of rural indebtedness 
was the result mainly of the IramferabitUy of the land under the Land 
Revenue Code. The peasant was thriftless ; he spent lavishly on 

occasions like marriages and funerals ; nod when this involved him 

in pecuniary difficulties, went to the village money-lender, and 
mortgaged his land. Once in the band of the money-lender, the 
peasant could never extricate himsjlf ; it came ultimately to the sale 
of the land to the sawkar, and the once free peasant ended by 
becomingasarf of thesawkar. Wbatwas necessary, therefore, was. 
to put a restraint on the peasant's right of alienating his land. In the • 
Punjab owing to the exertions of a avlUan officer, Mr. & 8. Thorburn, 
anAct’had been passed in 1900 — the Punjab Alienation of Land 

• Qokhat) Uy PoUUcal Guru. p. 35. Gaodhiji gOM oo ; “He seemed te me all 
I wanted ftsapeliticil worker - pare « crjsBl, gentle as a lamb, brave ns* lion 
and chivatroas to a faoU". 
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to restrain Iba peasant’s power of alienatluff bb land to wbom* 

soever be pleased. 116x1 year, the Govonanent of Bombay Introduced 
a jneasuta which went much further than the Punjab ode. The time 
seemed particularly propitious, because famine conditions had 
prevailed in the Preaidsncy almost continuously for the last three or 
four yews, there had been large arrears of land revenue, and it seemed 
likely that as much as about IjSrd of the whole cultivated area of the 
Presidency would be forfeited to Government. Government therefore 
tried to rush through the bill as quickly as possible. The bill was 
publisbedon May 18. and a meeting of the LegUiatlve Council was 
called for the first reading on May 30 at bfahableshwar — an 
unprecedented proceeding. The Statement cf Objects and Reasons 
accompanying the bill stated tbat “ doubts had been raised as to the 
power of tbe Collector under the existing Act to grant an occupancy 
far a limited period in land under the survey settlement, or to impose 
a condition that the land may hot be alienated ; that in many cases, 
e. g. in aiod' where land was subject to sudden dlluvion, or In other 
districts where the cultivation of land required heavy manuring or 
InUrvals of fallow, it would iaSkt hardship on cultivators to insist on 
the acceptance of occupancies io perpetuity ; and that therefore the 
bill proposed to give power to the Collector to give land on short leasee 
and on special terms, which may include a restriction of transferahl* 
lity.” Thus stated, the measure looked innocent enough; but its 
{ai>reaching, and Indeed, levoiuticnary charaelet was soon perceived, 
and brcame clear as daylight when Mr. Monteslb, in moving for the 
first reading, gave it 33 the reason f'W hastening this legislation tbat 
'there is at present an opportunity of taking an Important step 
towards the solution of that momentous problem of a remedy for 
agricultural indebtedness ’. ( Bcnubiy Legislative CouneUFroeesdings, 
1901, p.n9) * We propose' he said, ' giving the Collectors authority 
to forfeit any lands for which revenue is in arrears and to regrant 
such lands without esciunbranca to cultivating occupants, subject to 
the condition that the right of occupancy will lapse* if the lands are 
alienated without permission.’ * Unless arrears are paid o3 to a 
much larger ratent than has been anticipated, there will be an 
opportnoity of creating the special tenure In some districts on a very 
extensive scale . . . We hope that advantt^ will be taken to a large 
extent of the opportunity . . . Thera will (then) exist side by side 
occupants with full power of transfer and occupants without it. and It 
will be seen who are the more prosperous. . . . There is another 
advantage of no small importance attached to the scheme. (As 
regards suspensions and remlMimis of revenue ], the occupants who 
retdn the right of transfer will ordinarUy be men who are not 
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caiitlfd lo any c<*nc»^«hn; thw who haro nol Ihe porer will 
ordinarily bo actual cwUivalors { who will be Rivoa Iho eoncosjion )" 
Only firo nan-officUl Indian jnembem— Mcssra. S. A, Chhatro, 
OoVuldii K. Parekh, llirahl.-n Rahlmtoala, Gnkhalo arid IhoCalofof 
Iclialkaranji,— wcro present at th® Mahableshwar nieollnj:, and 
thoy all opposed Iho/nlroductfon of the blit init tho ITrst rcadioR was 
carritd in rpit® of their opposition, and tb« bill seas roforrod to a 
Select Committee, whleh included Chhat/o and Gokhala, 7*hcs<j latter 
rabinilUd a minority report (pp. 4I6>4dS ). In' tbs Inlcrral before 
the second reading, which was taken up on !4th August, many 
meetings were held, and pollllons poured In — amonR thorn those from 
tho Deccan SabUa and tho Itombay Prasideney Association-' protostlrs 
asainsl tliobilL O. V. Josh! al«o wrote two arllclts In tho Ttmn of 
Jn-li/i criticising tho bill. In tho debate on the second reading, 
Phrroteahah ifehta propwed postponement of consideration of tho bill 
for sir months, with a rlew to olIcIllnR public opinion. All reason 
for urjr^ncy had in fact disappeared, l«cau«» a larRo part of lha 
arreani of ruTcnuo had already Iwen paid, and the remainder al»o, It 
seemed, would be paid soon. Gorernment, however, stood on their 
prestice, cod rejected Pherotcsliah'spmpoea!, and then Pberoreshah, 
Sir Bhaicliandra Kriilina lihatavdeksr, GoVuldas Parckh, Dajl Ahaji 
Khare, andGekhaie walked out of tho Council Hall That Govern- 
moot wore actuated by nolhInR but their sonso of presllgo was shown 
in tho couno of thosubswiocnt discussion when they foijcled an amend- 
ment moved by tho Cliief of IcbalkaranjI the effect of which would 
bare kwn to restrict Iho new (enuro to land of tho typo mentioned lo 
tho Statement of ObjecLs and Reasons ( 1. o. land liable to bo affccled 
by dilution, etc. ) and to maintain the heritable and perpetual chameter 
of tho occupancy "in all other cases. 

Gokhalo's speech on tho Land Rovenuo Code Amendment Bill 
was his last In the Bombay l/cgUbtlvo Ccnmcll. In December 1901 
ho took his scat in the Imperial Legislative Council, in the vacancy 
created by the rcstennt/on of Phcronwhah Mehta, and sal fn ft for tho 
next 12 years - the most brilliant period of hU all too short IIL. 

11 . 

At the tima when Gokhale entered tho Supreme Legislative Coun- 
cil, and for sovoral decades previously, the dominant economic 
problem, whleli engrossed the attention of slalesmen and publicists^ was 
■•’end had been the problem of poverty of tho masses. _ That India, was, 
on the whole, a very poor country, that ttio mass of tho people enjoyed 
only a scanty subsistence, and ware, therefore, impatient of taxation, 
hod boon recognised by Angio-Indian slalcsmon very soon after tho 
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transtei of India from the Company to tba Crown- Sinco the esta* 
biishment of the East India Assoeiatfoa In 1B67, Eadabbai Kaoroji 
had brought this question prominently before that body and before 
the public. The frequency of famines In the second half of the 19lh 
century-( there was a famine in Orissa In 1866, -one in 1873-74 in 
Bihar, in 1876-78 in Madras and Banbay, In 1896 over the whole of 
the country with the exception of Bengal, and the worst one In 200 
years, affecting nearly half the country, fo 1900) -and the loss of 
life occasioned by them- (the Orissa famine alone carried off a 
million and a half ) - emphasised the seriousness of the problem. 
With the establishment of the National Congress in 1885, the subject 
of Indian poYetly became a constant theme of speeches at the national 
gathering. The second Congress, that at Calcutta, held under the 
presidency of Dadabhai Naoroji, gave a prominent place to a resolu- 
tion on poYerty. It resolved that “ this Congress regards with the 
deepest sympathy, and views with grave apprehension, the increasing 
poverty of vast numbers of the pc^lation of India, etc.” 

Whether the poverty of India was in fact increasing or decreasing 
soon became a matter of controversy. The oScIal view was that 
though the proverty was uudoubted, it wjs gradually diminishing. The 
exponents of this view pointed to such things as the import of precious 
metals into the country, the increasing revenue under customs, and 
excise, and stamps, etc. In support of their view. In his Budget speech of 
1901 Lord Cunon said that the national income of India, which had 
been calculated at Rs. 3? per head In 1881, had now risen to Rs. 30. 
This argument, however, Ignored the fact that the level of prices in 
1900 was at least 26% higher than in 1883*. As pointed out above, 
Gokhala had been already cTos3*examined on the subject of the condi- 
tion of the agricultural classes when be appeared before the Welby 
Commission in 1897. The question was, as he said, somewhat outside 
that Commission's terms of Tef«TOnco and therefore he had not gone 

into It in detail (p, 586 hbut in his Bu^at speech of 1902 he devoted 
considerable attention to the snbject, and made out a convincing case 
in support of his view about * deep and deepening poverty ’ (pp. 11 - 14 ), 
It is noteworthy that in his concluding remarks, LordCurzon made 
no attempt to reply to Gokhale's argument, but contented himself 
with saying that ha agreed with his Finance Member in regarding 


Aecoidiog ta the' lodn Kaobers of Isdiaa Pritej l551-l9Ji • (pabfished 
by the DepiftiamtoS CommeteUdatdfigeiieeetid Stallslic!, Govemmeat of ladiil 
'with the pricei of 1873 as too, the index aamhec (unweighted, (or 39 artiilesl for 
ltBJwa892,aodfor 1900, 116. showing no Increase of 25%; while the weie'hted 
lades Donber (or 100 articles was (or the two years 9S aad 143 respeelivelr 
thowiog an Increase of 46%, ^ ' 
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the Incrtaswl rccofpU from cnilonw. tlamps, cxd^o, Pcjst cffiw. etc. ft« 
crldfnco of Incroxdo;: prosperity. Th'j Fimneo Memlwr Jud oiservod 
that It Wat wfory: to »«ppo»o that tba Increase In Iho returns from 
OusUitttt etc. IndJcatM only *‘lh« pro5|«rIty of o small class, whILit tho 
majority of Iho p^!« firo In dlttross. Thcro mtsht bo Krounds for 
such nn Idea, If wo found our Cuft<»nt returns Incroatlnff, only, or 
oat of proportion, from Importation of articles of luxury ; If wo found 
oar railway receipts Incroasln;:. out of proportion, from first and 
second chri Irafile; If wa found our Postal Sidnps Dank deposits 
Inerca«lnj; chiefly In the aewanta of Iho UrRO depositors ; or, If wo 
found out Ineome-lai returns from Iho larRO Incomes, rapidly bur* 
mcnlln;r;bol It Is tho oppa»Ileof alHhls tliat Is tho case. As I haro 
pointed out. It Is from Import duties on articles consumed by the 
affrfciillunil and poorer cla«ses. that wo obtain rapidly Increasing 
returns: It is from goods and third class pa.«sengor Imflle that cur 
railways h-STO pr.vpjred ; It Is tho smalt Invoslora srho multiply and 
Increase their deposits In Iho IVtaJ S.avings Banks; and It Is our 
IncomM.ax returns from loeomes above Rs. 2.030 per nunum, which 
lalllo meet our rcAsonahlo anticipations-. Reluming to thosub;ect 
In his Budget ipcoch of 1903. Gokhalo raid In reply that If tho Imports 
fhowed an Incrc-yo in cotton goods used by the poorer classjs, (his 
sTAi only evidence of the min of Ibolndlsenoui cotton Industry ; that 
a few paltry Increases in rovonae under certain heads did not desorvo 
lobolakonserlostsly as concluslvo orldonco of growing prosperity ; 
nnd that such incontrovertible facta os an Incroastng •death-rate. 
Indcpondonlly of fjmlne and plague, nnd Increasing rural indebtod- 
nesr, showed that tho poverty of tho county was not only doop, but 
derfKninu ( pp. 38-9 ). 


What were the c.au*os of IhU 'deep and deepening' poverty 
of tho country, and what were to be the remedies? Dadabhat 
Koornil traced it to tho ftnno.al drain of wealth from the country, 
caused by the use of foreign ogency for .the administration 
of tho country. Ho accordingly bid very great stress on tho 
subsllliitlon of nallvo for foreign agency as far as possible, and, 
with n view to this, on SImuIloncous Examinations for recruitment 
to the Imperial Services. In moving tho resolution for SimnUancous 
Examlnalloas at Iho first Congress, ho used these words: “The 
resolution which I propose to you Is of tho utmost possible 
Importance to India. It is the most Important key to our material 
and moral advancement. All <mr other political reforms will 
benefit us but very Utile indeed If this reform of a l reforms Is 
not made. U Is tho question afllh and death to India. Jt is the 
question of questions. " D. E. Wacha moved the tosohtion on 
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PoTcrly in the Eocond Consress, and ha too said that ' one of the 
Tfity firet and most important remediaj’— though, according to him, 
ucA the only one — was ‘to minimise the foreign agency.' But as 
them was no prospect of any reform being carried out * until we 
Succeed in attaining a position whence our protests and appeals must 
be respectfully listened to, ' the reolntlon went on to ask for the 
introduction of repr^snlatiTB insUtntfans as 'one of the most 
Important practical towards the amelioration of the condition of 
the people '• 

It U refr^hing to find that the discussion on this tesolulion 
revealed a consciousness on the part of the delegates of the great 
complexity of the problem- Thus a member from iladras (Rao 
Bahadur A, Sahapathy hludaliar ) said that he was certainly in 
favour o! the resolution, but ‘ even when we have that repTesentallve 
government, the people will have to realise that the chief causes 
which have hrooght about the great poverty of India are not aH poll* 
tleal.' Another, Paodlt Jwalanth Sarma. from Calcutta, raised the 
question of population : “ we shosld see whether it is any undue 
Increase in the population which prevenU their being supplied with 
food, or the scanting of the production due to Imperfect agriculture, 
or the neglect of industrial arts, that makes us poor. We must look 
into all causes : we must realbe the fact not of a single cause bet of 
a great many caussa." Another member referred to the ruin at 
Indian iadcstriea : “ One cause of this increasing poverty is the 
manner in which the production of racst of the manufactured 
nectaries of Ufe, clothing, tools, implements, etc., has been diverted 
from the hands of our couctrycien into those of foreign manufac* 
tnrcTS. 1 do think that with a considerable body of oar people la Uie 
sersral CMmcQs, means would be found to Tertva our ancient and 
establish mw industries, so that as time went on all our requirements 
ia this line should be supplied tons 1^ our own artiiaas." And yet 
another said that if the indigemms Industrie were ruined, “ this is not 
so such the fault at Breland as our own fault. We should try to 
compete with England I 7 establbhing such institutions as would 
support oar own atiixass, and by purchasing from tliem.** This 

last is an echo of the Swadsshl moveuient, which had bean started 
inPoona by Mr. Ganesh-Vasudeo Joshi, — better known as Sarra- 
janik Eaia, — as early as 1869. The qustba of popuiation too 
was broached as early as 1578 In an article in the second of the 

Quarterly of the Poona Sarvajanlfc Sabha. enUtlad ‘ Overpf^jalaUoa 
and ilarrugeCustons.* The arUcla is unsigned, but it is rjot unlikely 
that it was frem the pen of IE G. Itanade. Banade'e c on c e rn with 
the problem of ps^laUon is eridenced by his paper on Tndi-n Emigra. 
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lion, writlon In 1893, in which ho q>eaks of emigration as affording a 
solution, even if partial, to the economic problems of India. A favou- 
rite idea of Ranade’s, and also of Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi's, was 
that in the then existing conditions of Indio, when old Indian industries 
had been ruined h^ the competition of English machine-made goods, 
by the policy of Free Trade, and by the extension of Railways, it was 
the duty of the State to foster now industries - firstly by giving protec- 
tion to infant industries, but if political considerations did not allow 
this, then by subsidising and in other ways supporting new industries. 
“ In truth, there is no difference of principle,” wrote Ranade, between 
lending such support and guidanco, by the free use of its Credit and 
superior organisation. In pioneering Industrial undertakings, or subsi- 
dizing private cooperative effort, and its guaranteeing minimum 
interest to Railway Companies.” State action In various forms - for 
Simultaneous Examinations ; for promoting technical education ; for 
reducing the burden of taxation, particularly by the introduction of a 
permanent settlement ; and for economy in administration, and in 
particular reduction In military expenditure { - was also called for by 
the Indian Kational Congress, and year after year resolutions were 
passed in this sense at Its sessions. Excessive military expenditure 
was criticised even by a non-official European member - Sir Griffith 
Evans •at the budget session of the Imperial Legislative Council in 
1893. He also criticised the Home Charges, and "the tendency on 
the part of the various departments in England to shove everything 
they can on India ; e. g. mission to Persia or China.” *' The India 
Office charges also appear to bo on a lavish scale.” Indeed, this 
particular abuse- charging India with expenses which did not legiti- 
mately belong to her - bad been drawn attention to by Henry Fawcett 
in the House of Commons as early as 1870. 

Most of these arguments and suggestions we find adopted and 
developed by Gokhale. He did not set particular store by emigration, 
as Ranade had done. Indeed, ho made efforts in the contrary direc- 
tion, — to slop Indian einigratioa In 1910 he moved in the Imperial 
Legislative Couneil that the Government should be empowered to 
prohibit the recruitment of indentured labour for the colony of Natal 
(pp, 284-294), and when Government actually stepped such 
recruitment, congratulated Government on its action (p. 295). In 
191S, again, he moved a resolution recommending the prohibition of 
recruitment of indentured labour altogether, and made one of bis 
finest speeches — perhaps tfie finest speech — in moving it fpp.349*3(38). 
As the resolution was opposed V Government, rejection was inevi- 
table, but It is noteworthy that the bluest vote that Gokhale ever 
obtained on any of his resolutions which were opposed by Government 
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was obtained on this. The reason wlty Gokbale opposed the system 
of indantuied labour, and put such noblo passion and eloquence into 
his speech against it. was Ibat the system had led to great abuses, 
and ho fell it an Insult to India’s national honour. Even Ranade had 
observed in his 1893 article ; •' 'Wilhout a strict enforcement of the 
Protection Laws in their interest by the Government of India, the 
Coolie Emigrants would not bo able to hold their own against the 
greed of their Employers, the Plantors, who are not generally noted 
for their humanity. The Magistracy and Um Government machinery' 
in these Colonies, being entbely in the hands of the white population, 
are not very Impartial in their treatment of the Indian settlers. ” " But 
notwithstanding these disadvantages," Ranade went on to 8ay> 

“ there can bo no doubt that the system of Protected Emigration has, 
on the whole, been very beneficial. " The condition envisaged by 
Ranade — strict enforcement of the Protection Laws — had, however, 
not been fulfilled, and the system bad bred * frightful immorality * and 
led to ' appalling human misery.* QokhaWs whole soul revolted against 
it *' There are disabilities enough in all conscience " he said in hfs 
1918 speech, “ altaching to our position In this country, ... Why must 
this additional brand be put upon our brow before the rest of the 
civilised world?” (p. 357) "India is the only country which supplies 
indentured labour at the present moment. Vfhy should India be 
marked out for this degradation ? " It Is perhaps the most powerful 
of Ookhole's speeches in this volume, and it is Impossible to read It, 
oven attlds dlslaQtd.ato, without being moved.' 

Nor did Gokbale lay much stress on the drain of wealth from 
India to England, of which Dadabhai Naoroji made so much. It is 
true that in hU evidence before the Welby CoinmUsion, he conceded to 
Dodablial that Indians were not able themselves to develop new 
Industries ‘ because our capital Is carried away from the country 
( p. 568 ) ; * that • If what the nalloo might have saved in normal 
circumslancca bad remained In Ibo country, we might have been much 
belter able to lake advanlago of those resources ’ f p. 569 ). in his 
1907 epeoch on the Swadeshi Movement, too. Ookbale puls “ the annual 
cost to India of England's pcdiUcal domination at 20 crores of rupees, " 
and goes on, " If this continuous Weeding is to cease, It is incumbent 
that our men should bo employed more and mote In the service of the 


1. In»*Sociimeof«blelihMbeeBe»Ucd •ili.UHpQUileriw.n ,ad testsmeat 
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state, 80 that pensions and furlough charges might bo eared to the 
country ”, These are, howorer, about the only references in Gokhale’e 
speeches to the subject of the drrdn, and on the whole he kept it out of 
sight No doubt he felt, as did Ranado, that to hold *' that as long as 
we hare a heavy tribute to pay to England, ... wo are doomed and can 
do nothing to help ourselves ” was * hardly a fair or manly position to 
take up. ’ 

Gokhale felt the humiliation involved in alien rule, but he consi- 
dered that in the peculiar circumstance of the country, progress was 
possible only through the continuance of British rule ( pp. 132, 137 ). 
Instead of Inveighing, therefore, against the drain of wealth from the 
country, ho devoted himself to a study of the country's finances, ( and 
with what thoroughness did he study them I ) and showed to the 
officials, with conviacing arguments, and facts and figures to support 
them, how they could be administered for the greater good of the 
people. For some years before 1902, when Gokhala mads his debut in 
the Imperial Legislative Council, Indian finances had shown large 
surpluses. Indian Finance Ulnistors and Secretaries of State for India 
had looked upon those surpluses as irrefutable evidence of India’s 
prosperity, and at the Budget Session of 1902 speaker after speaker 
had congratulated the Finance Uembor on the surplus shown by the 
revised estimates of 1901'2. The very first sentence of Gokhala's 
speech struck a note of dissent. ' Your Excellency, 1 fear I cannot 
conscientiously join in the congratulations which have been oS'ered to 
the Hon'ble Finance Member on the huge surplus which the revised 
estimates show for last year. ” He pointed out that the surpluses 
were merely currency surpluses, duo to the artificial raising of the 
value of the rupee, and the result, therefore, of veiled additional 
taxation. ( Tills had already been pointed out by Pheroxoshah Mehta 
in bis budget speeches of 1899 and 19.0, and by J. A. Wadia in 
moving Resolution XVII at the Congress of 1901. Indeed, the point 
had been made even In some of the evidence tendered to the Currency 
Committee of 1892 ) . Gokhale urgued that a system under which 
' surpluses accrued for years Insuccassionwaean unsound system, because 
a surplus meant ** so much more money taken from .the people, either 
through miscalculation or in other ways, than was needed for the 
requirements of Government” (p. 118). They were, moreover, 
dangerous, because they constituted *a direct invitation to the 
Government to increase expenditure, ' and ' a temptation to the 
authorities in England to ♦ • shift a portion of their own burden to the 
shoulders of theludianGoveinnient" (p. 53 I.Largesurpluseswere, 
therefore, a wrong in themselves, but if they did occur, they should 
be utilized either for the remission of taxation, e. g. for reducing the' 
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duties on salt, r^iug the minimom limits for liability to income*lax» 
reducing the burden on the land ia the temporarilyseUled Provlncee^ 
taking off the excise duties on cotton, etc, ; or for promoting nation* 
building actiriliee such as education, sanitation and medical relief* 
Gokhalo repeated these demands year after year in the Imperial 
Council 

Inhis 1906 speech, he gave his view of what a ' comprehensive 
scheme’ for Improving the condition of the masses mi^t be. This would 
include 1 ) reduction in the State demand on land, S ) composition of 
rural debts, 3 ) cheap credit to the asrfcnlturists fo cases of genuine 
need, 4 ) Irrigation and ScienUfio Agriculture, 5 ) Industrial and 
Technic^ Education, 7 J Free, and later, Compulsory Primary Educa- 
tion, and 7 ) Works of Sanitary ImptovemenL (pp. lOi-105 ). Sur- 
pluses should bo utilised for suehob)oct& as these, and not for reduction 
of the unproductive debt of the country, which was go email that its 
further reduction was not a matter of mnch Importance (p, IIS), nor 
for building of railways, which should be conducted out of borrowings, 
and not from Euipluaes, which, being 'so much more revenue taken 
from the people than was necessary for the requirements of Govern- 
ment,' should be spent on works needed urgently for their welfare 
( p. 134 ). Ookhale's contention in his Budget speeches that surpluses 
should not be utilized for the ornstructlon of Railways may at first 
sight seen to ran directly counter to the view maintained by him 
before the Welby Oommlsslon, that railroads should be built out of 
surpluses, and not out of borrowed capital ( p. 363 ). The apparent 
contradiction is, howwer, resolved when we note that both the surplu- 
ses and the railways were different in 1897 from what they became in 
190^ and the following years. In 1897 the era of large surplnses had 
not yet begun; and the Railways were still a losing concern. 1898*99 
b^an the era of large surpluses, and Railways also began to yield a 
surplus from the turn of the century. 

Besides surpluses and their proper use, other points which 
Gokhale emphasized In hla Budget Speeches were the need of reduc- 
tion in the military budget and of lodlaoization of the Services. He 
had already emphasized these in his evidence before the Welby 
Cmnmission, 

Till 1909 the only opportunity which non-official members 
of the Legislative CbuacU had of alticizlng the adminiatrallon 
and making suggralions was at lha time of the annual bu^et, and 
even then It was not open to them to move resolutions and divide the 
Council on them. Under the Morley-Minto Reforms, they obtained 
this rfeht, under certain conditions, and Gokhalo used it to press his 
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favourite Idea that surplusaa should ha used for promoting the welfare 
of the people. Such wore his resolutions on Surpluses and] Sanitation 
in 1910 (pp. 164-170 ), on Surpluses and Provincial Reserves in 1913 
( pp. 258-359 ) and on the Oplucn Fund In 1911 ( pp. 201'2i3 }. ( What 
Gokhale had in view with regard to this last was that as the revenue 
from Opium was destined to disappoar in the course of 10 years from 
1907 as a result of the 1906 agreement with the Government of China, 
progressively diminishing amounts only fchould be taken credit for on 
the revenue side of the budget In each successive year, and any 
surplus over this should be put into a reserve so as to avoid tbe 
necessity of fresh taxation, or, in tlte alternative, to be utilized for 
education, sanitation, etc. ) He also moved resolutions for effecting 
reduction in the expenditure of various departments, e g , Telegraphs, 
Stationary and Printing, Railways, Mint, Salt, Police, etc. ( pp.177-184 
319-334, 260-363 ), with tbe double object of effecting economies, and 
of drawing attention to the paucity of Indian personnel in the various 
department?. Hfs anx/ety tosss that all available resources should 
be utilized for ameliorative measures, instead of for reduction of 
unproductive dabt, led him also to propose In 1913 that the cost of 
building New Dslhi should bs met not from current revenue, but from 
loans (pp. 343-251 and that a Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the adsqasoy or otherwise of tbe resources of Local Bodies, which 
were the authorities directly concerned with people’s education, 
sanitation, and medical relief ( pp. 369-334 ). All these proposals 
were either withdrawn or rejected by large majorities. Sometimes , 
however, — though, it must be admitted, in very few cases — they 
served tJwir purpose. Thus Gfokhsle’s criticism of tbe working 
expenses of Railways in 1910 brought about some improvement 
next year ( p. 334 ). 

To his plea in his very ^ret speech in tbe Imperial Legislative 
Council, that with large continuous surpluses for four years, it was 
wrong to maintain taxation at ibe existing level, the reply on the 
official side was, firstly, that they could not he absolutely sure about 
future surpluses, and secondly, that they could not reduce revenue at 
a time when they had increased expenditure in view — and that in 
directions which Gokhale would approve, such as education, police, 
public works, and sanitation. Yet next year Government did carry 
out two of Gokhale's auggostlons, vt*., reduction of the salt duty, and 
the raising of the taxable minimum for income-tax from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,000. In 1904 Gokhale urged further reduction in the salt duty, 
and this loo was conceded in 1905. Small grants were also made in 
the same year for education, for Police reform, and in aid of Local 
Soards. ’ Gokhale’s suggestions for relieving Local Boards from 
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responsibility for famine i8liaf{p. 91). for still further reduction of 
the salt duty ( p. 90 ), for grants to Local Boards for sanitation 
( p.l 06 ), were also acted upon la course of time. His plea that sur- 
pluses should not bo used for reduction of debt, howoTor, met with a 
different treatment at the hands of Governraant. '* I am afraid said 
Sir James Mealon, the Finance Secrotiry, In 1911. “that in this 
rasped, between the conservatism of the Finance Department and the 
radical optimism of the Hon’bla ^lombcr { meaaliig Gokhale ), there Is 
a great gulf fixed over which I cannot pretend to throw a bridge. Mr. 
Gokhale honestly believes that we mako a fetish pf this reduction of 
our unproductive debt. ... We on our side believe equally honestly that 
the presence of our unproductlvo debt U an Incubus and that Its growth 
is a danger to bo averted to thi host of our ability. Wo believe that in 
steadily striving to reduce it we act In the country’s best interest ". 

Kor did Gokhale’a pleas for reduction in army expenditure, and 
in the demand from land, and for abolition of the excise on cotton, 
fare any better at the bands of Government. In vain did Gokhale 
urge again and again that the strength of th> army ( 239,090 man ) 
was far la excess of what the 1879 Army Commission itself had 
considered to be sufficient for India’s needs ( I. e. 180,000 men ) 
(pp. 19,31 etc,]: that Qsoeral Brackosbury, wbo was Military 
Member of the Impsrbl Council at one time, had himself admitted In 
his evidence before the Welby Commission that the Indian 
army was in excess of India’s own requirements ( p. 3 >7 ) ; that the 
defeat o! Rcssia at the hands of Japan (1903) (p.94), and later 
the conrlusian of the Augio-Russian Convention ( 1907 } C p. 135 ) , 
had removed the threat from BuKia, rendering possible a reduction in 
the strength of the army ; and that the fact that a considerable portion 
of the Indian Army could be spared for servics in South Africa and 
China showed that its strength was in excess of Indian requirements 
(p. 307 ). Alluding to this lost argument, which had been made 
more than once from the platform of the Indian National Congress, 
Lord Curxon said in hk Budget Speech of 190o : '* Let not any 
one carry away the idea that because for a few months or even tor a 
year, we have been able to spare 8,000 of our British troj^j for Africa, 
the British garrison in India can be permanently reduced by that 
amount. There can be no more complete or foolish illus’ion. Because 
a man lends for a night the watididog that guards his home to a 
neighbcFurwho Is being attacked by robbers, does it Inerefore follow 
that his own house will be able to get on in future without proteo- 
tlonl" The imperious Proeonsnl was not very happy in his argument 
because, as events turned out, tha Indian trooE» remained in South 
Africa not • for a few months at even for a year but for three years. 
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Tho case of Uie excife duties on cotton was as bad, or porhaps 
worse. When Iri 1891 financial exigencies led to the Imposition of 
Import duties after an Interval of 12 years -( since 1832 Indian ports 
had been almost entirely free) ~ cotton manufactures were carefully 
excluded from the schedule. The omission was criticised not only 
by Indian members of the Council, like Gangadliarrao Chitnavis, 
Fozulbhoy VIshram, Rash Bcbarl Ghoso and tbo Maharaja of Dar* 
bhanga, but also by representatives of tho European trading comma* 
nity like Mr. Playfair and Sir GriflUh Evans (both from Calcutta )> 
and oven a Bengal Civilian, Mr. Charles Stevens (later Sir Charles 
Slerens, and Lieutenant Governor of Bengal ). A few days later, In 
tho course of his rpcoch on tho Financial Statement for 1891>5, Sir 
Griffith Evans referred to tho matter again, and spoke of tho pressure 
brought by a Lancashlro deputation on tho Secretary of State. “After 
a few stock phrases about disfntcrented concern for the poor Indian, 
they showed their teeth, and gave him to tindorsLand very plainly that 
they would do their best to turn out any Ministry that opposed 
what they considered tho Interest of tho trade, and pointed out that 
Lnncashlro was strong enough to win any fight she wont Into in 
earnest," Later in tho year, cotton goods were Included In the sehe* 
dulo, but a countervailing excise duty was Imposed on Indian yam 
which was supposed to enter Into competition with Lancashire. Still 
later. In 189C, the import duty was lowered from 5% to 2}^, and the 
same amount of excise duty was Imposed on all Indian colton'manu* 
fncturcs, coarse or fine, whether entering into eompctlllon with Lanea* 
shire or not. And there tho duty remained till 192C, a constant reminder 
to India of tho essential character of colonialism. “The excise 
duties have done " an English writer lias said, '* more than any other 
admlnUtmtivo act of tho British In India In modem times, to impair 
tho moral basis upon which tbo British control Is supposed to rest" 
Gokhalo spoko of tho cotton duties in 1903 (p.7), 1903{p.3l], 
and 1904 (p. 53 ): after 1904 ho made no mention of the subject for 
several years more, — perhaps because after 1904 tiio worst days of 
tho cotton mill Industry seemed to bo over, and soon ' a great wave of 
prosperity passed over tho Industry ' ( p. 329 ). Wlien Gokbulo returned 
to tho subject in 1911, It was to support a resolution moved by the 
Hon'ble Mr, Dadabhoy for abolition of tiie excise duties. But he 
made it clear that he supported the resolution, not in tho Interest of 
tht manufacturers, but In tliat of the consumers, on whom tho duty 
ultimately fell, and who were the poorest of the poor ( p 330 ). And he 
suggested that tbo duly mlgiit be abolished only in the case of counts 
below 30, and retained for thcae above. Tills was characteristic of 
Gokbale : he considered Indian economic problems from the stand- 
0 .- 4 . 
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point d the toning mfllions. and not ffoai that cf the rich few; and 
this even though the Serrants o! India Society, which ho had founded 
in 1905, found some of its chief sopporteis among the mSUonaira 
mandachirera. Thus, in 1911, when a bEQ to amend the law relating 
to Labour in Indian Factories cams op for consideration, Gokhale 
moved an amendment imposing on the factoiy-cwners the duly of 
giving free and compulsory education to children emphjyed in the 
factories ( pp. S20-323 ) ; when Pandit Madan Mohan llalaviya moved 
a EffioJution proposing protection for the Indi a n sugar industry, 
Gohhale dKcrved that the first question to be considered la ocnnee- 
tion with the resolution was how a measaia of protection would affect 
the cuHivatot (p.336);and la 1912 bo would not even rapport Mr. 
©adabhoy’s proposal to raise the minim um limit for income-tax from 
Es. 1,900 to Es. 1,500, because rach a measure would give relief to the 
middle class, whereas It was the pooret classes of the country who 
deserved relief earlier than the upper or the mlddla classes, sinca 
they bore a heavier burden, relaUvely to thsir resoorces, than the 
Utter (pp.3U-5t;). 

It was in keeping with Gokhale’e concern for the welfare of the 
poor Bgricoltarbt that when in 1904 Government brou^t in a bill for 
the constitution and control of Go-operative predit Societies,. Gokhale 
welcomed it cordially, as a measure bearing prtmlia of bringing some 
reliei totheagriesttorUt and of evoking and strengthening in him “those 
qualities of pmdonco. thrift, self-nUanee and resourcefulness, without 
wldeh outside kelp can do him no great or permanent good ** { p, 371 ). 
He suRSKted several Improvements In the measure, ra^as modifica- 
tion of the principle of unlimited llsbllitf , filiation of the separate 
societies to a Central Sank, etc., which were carried out subsequently. 

Pries had begun to rise ta India from about 1905, and the 
natter had begun to cause anxiety by 1903. Gokhale referred to it 
In hU Budget Speeches of 1903 (pp. 127-128) and 1909 (p.U3). He 
thmght that the rise of prices had something to do with the heiTy 
additions to the currency made by Government The qu^Uoa of 
currency had assumed uitasnal Importaace at this time. The position, 
briefly, was this. Since 1835 there had b«n one standard rupee in 
British Indio, and the mints had been open to the coinage of silver on 
private aeccnnt The gold value of the rupee depended on the gold 
price of silTcr bullion, and It was round about IflOlhof thesoTerei»n 
for about 40 yeaia. From 1815 onwards hmfever, silver, and Uieref^ 
the rupee, began to decline rapidly in value in terms of gold. This 
caosed great embarrassmeni to the Government of India in meeting 
lU starling obligalicms la England, and also upset the country’s trads 
with gold-nsiag countries. On the «ocmmendation of the Heiaehell 
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CommItl©«, Ihercforo, it was decided In 1893 to giro up the silver 
standard in favour of a gold standard, and, 03 a Urst stop, the mints 
wore closed to the free coinage of silver, the object 1)0108 to divorce 
the value of the rupee from Ibat of silver bullion, and to raise, or 
rather to arrest the fall of, its %*aIuo through llraltatlon of the number 
of rupees In circulation. At the 8.ame time It was declared that gold 
coin and bullion would bo received at the mints in exchange for 
rupees at the rate of Is. 4d. to llio rupee, and that sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns would be similarly received at Government treasuries 
in payment of sums duo to Qorerninont This policy was successful, 
and by 1899 the value of the rupee rose to lB.4d. The rupee thus 
became a token coin, with the artificial value of 16d., whereas Its 
Intrinsic value was only lOd. The problem was how to keep it 
steady at that rate. The readiness with which Government supplied 
rupees In exchange for gold or fiovcrolgns, and the declaration. In 
1899, of the sovereign as legal tender ( ns rocommondod by the Fowler 
Committee of 1893 ) prevented the value of the rupee from Htinf/ abot e 
ja. 4d.: while Government's readiness — ( not as unqualiffcd as In the 
former case, and not legally binding ) — to supply sovereigns at the 
rate of Is. 4d. a rupee, and to sell sterling bills payable in London ot 
about the same rato, prevented it from fidUuo Mao Is. 4tl. Thus all 
ilimcuHIcs which Oovommont hod experienced on account of the fall 
in exchange wore sot at rest. The exchange was kept steady, the 
budgets yielded targe surpluses, and trade wont on undisturbed. There 
was a crisis in 1907-8. when owing to a falllog-off of Indian cx^iorts, 
the exchange became weak t but, by utilising all the gold In its 
reserves — the P.ipor Currency Reserve and the Gold Standard 
Reserve — ( which had been created in 1900 from the profits of the 
rupee coinage, and kept In London, partly In the form of gold and 
partly In socurillcs) — and by raising a loan In England, Govern- 
ment was able to overcome the crisis nnd to maintain the exchange 
value of the rupee. 

The system outlined above, —which, being neither a purely 
silver standard nor a purely gold standard, came to bo known as a 
Gold Ex<Ji(ingc Standard, — worked satisfactorily till the first World 
War. Still, it gave rise to more Uian one question. In the first place, 
though it provided a solution of the exchange problem, and the allied 
problem of balancing the budget, it did so only by imposing additional 
taxation, (though Ina valiod manner), on the country. We have 
seen that Gokhale made this point more than once, and on that ground 
argued for remission of taxation, etc. Then again, the currency had 
now become an artificial one ; it was no longer automatic, as it bad 
been bofOTo 1893, when the mints wore open; rupees could now bo 
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coined only by tbe Qoveinment ; and may not Govemment mako 
additions to tbo cnmncy at its own sweet will? Qokhale thought 
that this bad happened, that the marked rise of prices from about 1905 
onwards was due to " phenomenally hoaTy coinage ” by Government 
(p. 127 1, and be asked for “ a close and immediate invosligallon by a 
competent body of men "into the queetloa (p. 145). In replying to 
Gokbale, the Finance Member, Sir E. Baker, pointed out that the figures 
cf coinage given by Gokhale for 1905-7 were not those of nel coinage ; 
(Gokhale himself had said that he had not been able to get the figures 
of rupees reca'ned during that period ) ; and that If the figures of net 
coinage were taken, the coinage during the 15 years since 1893 would 
be found Vo be about 55 crtacs a year, whereas in the 15 years prece- 
ding the closing of the mints, it was about 7 crores a year. Further, 
that the rise of prices could not be due to redundancy of currency, 
because it began in 1903, before there was a possibility ofsuchredun- 
daney;tb3ltbeprIceaof other staples had notrlsen, like those of food- 
grains ; that the gold value of the rupee bad not depressed lo anything 
like Ibe same proportion as the rise in the price of food-grains ; that 
priceshad risen in other countries also besides India -e. g. {n England, 
Qermauy, Egypt, and Japanund finally that the additions to coinage 
made by Government bad been only to meet the demands of trade, 
and " as long as Government refrained from coining rupees except upon 
demand of trade, there could be no dilutton of the currency.’' However, 
Government did appoint one of its officers, Mr. £. L. Datla, to make 
aain({ulry into the high prices. Mr. Datta, who submitted his report 
in 1914, found that “ there was no sign of a redundancy of rupees for 
any length of time." 

Other quMtions connected with currency were those of the 
locsUon of the Gold Standard Reserve, and of the introduction of a 
gold currency. The Gold Standard Reserve was held In London, 
partly in gold, and partly In securities. It thus acted. In effect, as a 
support to the London Money Market. Indian leaders demanded that 
the gold in this Reserve, which belonged to India, ehould be held in 
India, and should be used to support Indian trade during periods of 
monetary stringency. Sir Yithaldas Thackersey moved a resolution 
to this effect in tna Imperial Legislatlva Council in 1912, and Gokhale 
supported it ( p. 387 ) . The official reply was that if the Reserve were 
to be held in India, and empk^ed in the manner desired, it would not 
be avMlable just when it was needed, to support weakening exchange, 
Mtbwigh Sir Vithaidass TesetaUon was defeated, it is noteworthy 
that as many as 24 votes were cast for it, as against 33 in opposition. 

Ookbala also supported onathet resolution of Sir Vithaldas’s 
moved on the same day as that on the Gold Standard Reserve, for 
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op3nIns ths mInU to the free coinage of gold. Coining of gold In 
India had been contemplated OTer since the closing of the mints to 
tilror In 1893, and the Fowler Committee hod recommended It. The 
recommendation was accepted bothhf the OoTornraont of India and 
the Secretary of State, and In 1900 the Finance Member, Sir Clinton 
Dawkins, announced In the Imperial Council that steps were being 
taken to constitute a branch of the Mint at Bombay for the coinage 
of gold. But the Iloyal Mint raised a number of difTtculties, and the 
British Treasury also opposed the Idea, and the plan was indeCnltely 
postponed. The opposition of the Treasury was based on the ground 
that '* gold currency was not necossary for the maintenance of the 
gold standard, that even without a gold currency India was able to 
obtain whatoTor gold she required, and that a gold currency would bo 
expensive. ** These arguments were plausible enough, but public 
sentiment In India was In favour of a gold currency, and Government 
had to take up the matter again when Sir V. Thackersey moved 
resolutloas .on it In 1911 and 1913. In 1912 Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson gave a very sympilhello reply, and Sir Vllbaldas withdrew 
his roaolotlon. The matter was taken up by the Government of India 
with the Homo authorities, but once more the British Treasury raised 
dliTicultles, and ultimately the question was referred, among others, 
to the CiiamberLain Commission of 1913. which rocommendod that If 
Indian sentiment demanded a gold currency, and the Government 
of India were prepared to Incur the expense, gold coins should 
bo minted In India, but that It was not to India's advantage to 
use gold for internal circulation. The matter rested there, 

when the First World War broke out, creating now problems 
for Indian currency. As stated above, the arguments of the British 
Treasury and the Chamberlain Commission oppoarod plausible, but as 
remarked by Professor Connan In his Foreword to Dr. Ambedkar’s 
book on the Problem of the Rupoo ", the expense involved In a gold 
currency would have been trifling, and os for India not needing a gold 
currency, “the position has boon maintained not because Indians 
dislike gold, but because Europeans like it so well that they cannot 
bear to part with any of It. ** 

in view of the position taken by Gofchale in 1912 It may seem 
strange that speafcfng fn he had arguad against the arfopffon of 
a gold currency (pp. 114-115 ). The quwtion at that time, however, 
was about the purpose of, and the limits to be put on, the Gold 
Standard Reserve ; Gokhale argued that it was not right to allow the 
Reserve to accumulate without limit, because it would never suffice 
to ensure the conversion of rupees Into gold; and he hoped that if a 
limit were to bo sot to the Gold Standard Reserve, any further Increase 
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in it coaM bs diTerted, directly or indlrecny, to natiou-bandir^ 
activiUes. lloreoxer, Sir Vltbaldas’s resolution, whJcb Gokhale 
supported, did not propose to $'ibs!iMf gold currency for eQver, but 
merely to add a branch at the lltai for free coinaso of gold. 

m 

On the whole, the concrete renlla achiared through Gc^thalo’a 
suggestions and criticisms of .•Governaiant policies do not seem to 
make np an impressire list, and Sir Gny Fleetwood Wilsons compa- 
rison of Gokhale ta the Indian juggler who shows a mango tree with 
leaves and hlcesome and eren fruit where only a few moments before 
there was nothing bnt a bare pot ( p. 3M note ) seems a well-meant 
hut empty compliment, derold of all reaUty. This, indeed, ccnsld not 
be otherwise, when there was a standing Goremment majority in the 
Council. Yet Gokhale persisted with his selt-appoloted task, Ko doubt 
ha had taken to heart the lesson taught by R&nada in whenau 
elaborate memorUl to Gorernment. prepared by himself and Banads, 
on famine conditions in the Sholapor and Bijspor districts, bad 
brought from Goremment a reply of barely two Unes, eaylsg that 
they had noted the contents of the memorial. When Gokhale had 
expressed his disappointment at the reply, Ranade had said, " These 
memorials are nomioally addressed to Goremment; io reality they 
are addressed to the peopla” QokhaU*s speeches, similarly, though 
nominally addressed to the dosen or so' members who were present in 
tbs CoancH HaU, were really addressed to a mnch larger audience 
outside. Moreover, as he said io a speech at Ahah-abad In 1937, * we 
are at a stage of the country's prf^ress when our acruevements are 
hoand to be small, and cor disappointments frequent and trying. That 
Is the place which U has pleased Providence to assign to us in 
struggle, and otir rasponsibllity is ended when we have dona the work 
which belongs to that place ItwQl. oodonbt, be giTenlo our countrymen 
o! future generations to serve Isdia by their successes; we, of the 
prraent generation, must be content to serve her mainly by oar failoras.’ 

l^ny, perhaps most, of the views put forward by Gr&hala in hb 
speeches In the Le^lative Cbuncib andinhb evidence before the 
Welby Commission, had been enanciated by others before him in the 
Press, as well as In the Legislative CooncDs and on the Congress 
platfonn,andiK*ahly by Dadabhal Hasrc^ D.E YTacha, Baa Baha- 
dur Raaade, and fiao Bahadni JoehL Early In hb career, Gokhale 
VeanAtromttiBsehjs elders, huthe outgrew his pupilage incourseof 

t[me.flndnotseldomputforwardiad9pend8ntview3ofhi3own. Tbua, 

as regards the Op hnn reveim^ wMch even Ranade seams to have 
1. •rdtjerWaf:er jg09. 
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TCgariod without disapprobation, Gokhafo paid that ho had "always felt 
a Bonso of deep humlHatlon at tho thought of this rovonuo, derived ns it 
is practically from the degradation and moral ruin of tho pooplo of 
China” (p. lie;, and when BO^jestldoB were made that tho British 
Exchequer should make a grant to India to compensate her for the 
loss of the Opium Tovonuo, Gokhalo said that tho proposal was an 

unfair one, and meb as ought to bo strongly deprecated (p.lI7h "It 

is wo who have financially henefitod Inthopast by tills Opium Revenue, 
and it is wo who must bo prepared to hear this when the Opium 
revenue Is extinguished, seeing that tho slain that will then bo wiped 
away will bo wiped away from us ” ( p. 190 ). 

✓ On Protection vs, Froo Trade, again, Gokhalo developed views of 
his own. In the ovidonco before tho Wclby Commission, ho Iiad 
doclarod himself categorically In favour of Protection (p. 5C8}, But 
later, ho disUnguLshedbotwoon two kinds of Protection, the right kind 
and tho wrong kind, and eald that tho right kind of Protection, If 
available, would do good to India, but os there was no IlkolOiood of that 
kind of Protection in the existing circumstances. ' It Is my deliberate) 
conviction that, In our present circumstances, a policy of Free Trade, ’ 
reasonably applied, U after alt the *r/<.’4' policy for us’f P 331 }. "Other* 
wise, Influential intoresls, Influeatlal crnibinatlons, InfiueDtial parties 
In England, who can have ready access to the Secretary of State,. . > 
will not fail to take the fultosl advantage of the situation ” ( p. 333 ]. 

Even with regard to tliose demands which wore, so to say, 
common property — e. g. reduction of salt duty, permanent settlement 
of land revenue, reduction in military expenditure, Indlanlzatlon of 
the Services, etc. — Gokhale had bis own way of presenting them. 
He presented them with such cogent logic of carefully Investigated 
facts as almost to compel agreement. In arguing for reduction In the 
salt-duty In 1903, for Instance, he pointed out how various Govern- 
ment spokesmen had been, since 1883, committed to Its reduction at 
the first possible opportunity (pp. 8-9), and next year he met the 
contention tliat the salt-duty did not, after all, aHect the mass of the 
population very much, and that any reduction In it would not roach 
them, but would only benefit tho middleman, by citing the figures of 
tlio consumption of salt during the last twenty years (pp. 29-30). 
Similarly, when arguing for reduction in the demand on land, he 
compared the burden on land In India with that In other countries ' 

( pp. 77*78 ). And so In all the other cases There was never an 
argument by Gokhale without the relevant facts and figures, ' < 

But to*be able to present his case In this way required close and 
careful study. No one ever questioned the accuracy of Gokhale’s 
statements, or that of tho elaborately prepared statistics ( e. g. those In 
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hbxpoechon Incrcaw In PuMIe Expcndllarc, p. 257) on which h<? 
bi5fidU3nrKumonl3. Tfc# bwt nrld-iieo <rf tho itody which Gokhnle 
eeTotodtothopreparaUonofhUyrwchwUtjhc tixni Inihorcplic* 
which bo ffavo al Iho clowi of dolol* on oomo of hli rt«ilutlan*. Th* 
dohato on iho nsu>lu\lon on ProhlblWon of Indcnlorod Lahnt tppv3J9- 
3S5) may bo taken m an mnsimllon. Gokhilo bMcdhUeoao ton 
largo extent on tha re;»ri of tho Sanderaon CommlUw', » |»lnt 
on which ha laid considerable stT«a was that the fcerulW who were 
fcnt to tho Colonloa under Indenture we™ not tnld,of lha penal proTl- 
elonaof the contract Uiay were inducod t*a enter Into. Now Mr. 
Fremantle, an ofhcUl rnetnber o! the Craintll. who had hlmftU been a 
rawntjer ot the Sanderson CommUlee, »atd In tTPlj Ookhale that 
though the penal prorlslons wcrenotelated In the agrwncnt or explained 
beforehand, after all tho eoollas who went under tho fjitem underslool 
what they were doing. Ookhale made a telling reply. *“11111,“ boaaU 
“ coming from my Honhle friend. 1» rurprljlng Let me Bppc.sl In the 
matlerfromMr.Frcmanlle, Official Memhffof ihM Oaincfl, rpcaklrg 
against my Rwoiotlcm. to Mr. Fremantle, member of the Sanderson 
Ownmlttee.’* And he tiucted from the of theCommlttei, which 
had been elgnod by Mr. Fromantl^ a puaage which confirmed hl« 
contention that the emigrants did not resize the conditions of the new 
life before them when they entered Into the agfwmcnt ( r?. 332*353 ). 

The debate io the Bombay LegUlstiro Ccunell on the Land 
Beremte Code Amendment Bill aftorii* arwther striking niuttraUon 
of the firmness and accuracy with which Ookhale made hb state* 
msnta. Mr. Montoath, the Iteveouo Member, had taken exception to 
Gokbile's statement that under the existing law forfeited lands were 
sold to tho highest bidder. He bad said that whatoTer might be the 
practice, thatwas not the lawontho sabjocl. “ Kow, my Lord, '' 
replied Gokhala, '* It is almst presomptoou.* on my part to pit myself 
in this matter ariosi the hoooamble member, who b well kneren for 
hU great abilities, who has been aRercnue Officer all hb Ufa, and 
who presides at present neer tho Iterenne Department of the 
Presidency. SUB, ray authority for my sUtemeat b unimpeochabla. 
Here I hold in my hand the Land Revenue Code of the Presidency, and 
I make bold to eay that a reference to the prorblous contained In It. on 
the subject of the dbpo&al of forfeited Unis and especially to Bnl# 60, 
•wClshow that my asewof the matte; U absolutely correct ". ( p. 4)0 ). 

But it WB3 not merely carefnl study that gave its characteristic 
quality to GokhaU's speeches ; tt was akto the jpbil o! * sweet 
rrasoTsabfcnssa * la wUeh he viewed all public questions. While 
criticizing the Govemment, he was not inatteoUre to lU dIfficulUes 
"No one denies. " he said, " that the difficulUis of the poaiUonare 
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irroat, and no ono expacU radical or far-reaching changes all In a 
day* ” ( p. 49 ). And ho held that In the peculiar circumstances of 
India, InspIte of tho humiliations of the situation, no real progrosa for 
the country was possible without tho continuance of British rule. It 
was the combination of these two charscterUtlcs, — firm grip of his 
subject, ( being the fruit of careful study ) , and fairness and 
moderation, ( the result of duo appreciation of tho opponent’s point of 
Tiew ),— which gave Its peculiar quality to Gokhale’s speeches, secured 
for him easy prominence In tho Legislature, and won tho admiration 
OTcn of his burcaueratio oppanont-s. In 1903, Lord Curxon referred to 
his Budget speech as one ' characterised by the groat ability which wa 
have learnt to associate with his uttemncea.'* Of his speech on ‘ 'Re- 
duction or Axoldanca of Debt (pp, 171-175), Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson, the Finance bfember, said, *' My Honlle friend has stated his 
case with hU usdal ability and fairness.” Replying to his speech on 
Increase In Public Expenditure ( 2Sth January 1911), Sir James Mes- 
ton began by congratulating him ’upon tho lucidity and extreme 
fairness, with which ho hu placed thb complicated ease before tbs 
Council,* and went on to compare him with Qladstono, In his "rare 
and happy Icnack of making figures interesting ” (p. 311, note). BIr 
G. F, Wilson said of the same speech : "It Is an Intellectual treat to 
boar Mr. Gokhale gire an oxpoalUon of his yiews" ( p. 317, note ). Of 
bis speech on the ‘Cost of BuHdIng Kew Delhi’ (pp. 243-251) the 
same member said; "Mr. Gokhale haa supported his ResoIutlooJn 
that eloquent and scholarly manner which olways makes it a treat to 
listen to him." Of his groat speech on Indentured Labour ( 4tli March 
1912 ), Mr. Clark, the Commerce and Industries Member, said: "He 
has argued his case with a vigour and eloquence which we have 
learnt to expect from him In this Council.” And there was the famous 
compliment paid by Sir G. F. Wflson In 1913, when Gokhale was 
unavoidably absent from the Budget debate, that to discuss tho budge) 
without Gokhale was like " the play trf Hamlet without Hamlet."* 
Indeed, these compliments from the olSclal side were so profuse that 
the pleasure one feels In reading them Is not unmixad with a certain 


1. The whole paragraph If worth s qooUtioD. The Finaoee Member begso bf 
•atlae r*‘ I Ilka to preface myremarLf breajtoe bow d*«plr I regret the 

absence of ooe who has proved bfotaelf to be a iroe Serraot of lodi^ aod thatls 
Mr. Gokhale. I aa lore that my regret will meet an eiho In the heart of every maa 
here, and I eipecially regret that he it abteat owing to rather ssriooi lll-heilib. Ii 
If difficult for those who lerved in previonn Coooclis to eipress to those who are new 
to this Couoell what a great Wank Mr. Cokhale’i absence creates. It seems to be 
the play of Hamlet withoot Hamlet and 1 think we all agree io wiihlng him a retarn 
to good health and a return to the Coaocil neat year.” f Proceedings of the Impetuf 

Legislative Couoell. Ve1 LI p. 6S3 ) . 

0,-5 
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amount of trepidation: "How will Gokhale” one feels, "take these 
compliments? Will they blunt the edge of his criticism of Govern- 
ment?” But one feels reassured when one reads, in Gokhale b reply, 
"Wlienthe Hon’ble Member ( raeaoing SirG. F. Wilson) adopts a 
specially friendly attitude or a specially conciliatory tone, I don't 
mind confessing that I grow somewhat su^Icious " 1 Ipp. 317-318 ). 

If such were the compliments paid to Gokhale by members of the 
Government whom he criticized, nO wonder that encomiums should 
pout In on Mm frcTm his own admiring countrymen, — some of them 
being by far his seniors in age, grown grey in the eervice of the public. 
'IhuSjD. E. Wacha, onieading Ws speech on the Financial Statemaut, 
1900-1901, in the Bombay Legislative Council (pp. 388-402) wrote to 
him: “ Need 1 congratulate you on your able speech at the Legisla- 
tive Council? What a marvel of patient and scientific industry you 
are 1 " 71. G Dutt, on reading the minority report on the Bombay 
Land Bevenue Coda Amendment BiU, wrote to Ookbsls from Loudon 
to say that be had read it ' wiUt delight end admiration *. On reading 
Gokbale's first Budget speech in the Imperbl Legislative Council, he 
wrote : “lam not in the habit of saying more than I mean : — and 
I can honestly assure you that I consider your Budget speech to be 
i)a and best that tuts ever been mode from our point of view in the 
Viceroy's CouneiL... Your cogent of reasoning is admirable, and 
your conclusions come with irresistible force of a sledge-hammer and 
pounds ( tic ) the ofilcial sophistries into atoma 1 have never read 
any speech mado in the Viceroy’s Council, nor heard any in the 
House of Commons on an Indian eul^ct, which was so effective or 
forcible. ... I dare to prophesy— knowing all the eminent public man in 
India, — that you will bs the strongest, the foremost, aud the moat 
irresistible leader among them, because you are inspired by the truest 
and honeslest zeal for our country”. In Augu-st 1906, Dutt writes, 
"You had my unsUnted sympathy and admiration the day I read your 
hi^loricepeecblntbeViceroy’aCooncn; and today If eel more than admi- 
ration for you — I ^nerate yon with all my heart and all my soul. " 

Of Gokhale's skill as a debater, it may suffice to give one or two 
illuBtrations. In 1911, in the course of toe debate on his resolutiou 
for an enquiry into toe growth of public expenditure, (pp. 296 ff. ), 
Mr. Madge, a European non-official member, had said that he wel- 
comed an enquiry, because it would effectively show that there was no 
unnecessary expenditure, andinparticuler, tl^t not asingla European 
soldier In the army could be reduced. He added that laymen should not 
bo dogmatic when speaking of mOitary expenditure. Mr. Madge must 
have made rather a sorry figora.ln the Council when Gokhale replied : 
“ If only the Hon'ble Member had lemembered his own counsel, we 
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should have been spared a proposition so extreme as that which came 
from him.” (p. 315). The same member had said that an indepen* 
dent audit, which Gokhalo had urged, was unnecessary. ” Well ”, said 
Gokhale, “ in this he and I differ, which is a small matter. But he 
should realize that ho also differs from some of the greatest statesman 
of England, Germany, France, and Australia. If he likes that singu- 
lar distinction, I have no quarrel with Mm." (p. 316). In the same 
year, 1911, before proceeding to the discussion of the Financial State- 
ment, the President, Mr. J. L. Jenkins, made some remarks about the 
scope of the resolutions which he would hold admissible under the 
rules. Gokhale raised a discussion on the matter, and ultimately it 
ended In the President saying that he had * sufficient confidence in the 
skill and experience of the Honble Member ( meaning Gokhale ) as a 
debater to be sura that whatever Interpretation is placed upon the rule, 
he will be able to say whatever he wishes to say”! ( pp. 196*200 ). 
Lord Curzon himself, speaking of Gokhale in the House of Lords, 
after the latter’s death, said that "he had never met a man of any 
nationality more gifted with Parliamentary capacities, Mr. Gokhale 
would have obtained a position of distinction in any Parliament In 
the world, even In the British House of Commons." 

Of Gokhule’s st^Ie of speaking, Gandhlji has rightly said : " Ha 
is not an orator in the ordinary sensaof the word. He does not seek 
to rouse the feelings of his audience. His only aim is to convince 
bis hearers of what he has to say. His delivery is fast. His ammu- 
nition is his wealth of facts and figures ; his arguments persuasive and 
full of enthusiasm, and his style simple but chaste and firm. ” So, too, 
S. K. Batcliffo, sometime Editor of the Slalrsnian : ' Gokhale was not 
an orator, in the sense commonly intended when that much-abused 
word is commonly applied to the public speeches of the East. His 
gift of speech was perfect ; his English was without flaw. He could on 
occasion make a thrilling ^sauU upon the emotions of his audience, 
but, as a rule, he preferred to keep a tight hold upon himself. He 
spoke straight to the intelligence, and no man could surpass him in the 
presentation of a complicated subject. He was lucidity embodied. ” 

For the serious student of India's post-lSST economic history 
the speeches and writings in this volume, — o model of clear thinking 
and lucid writing — are of inestimable value. And as for the publicist, 

It will be difficult to find another Imtanco of equally sustained, 
thoughtful, and constructive criticism of a Government’s policy by a 
non-official legislator. In India at least ft has boon, so far, the only one 
of Its kind. Would that there were more such I 

R. P. PATWAKOHAH 

Poona, 19th July 1962 



impoHinI Events tn GoMiaie's U/d 
1866, May 9 Birth at Kotluk ( Batnaglr! District ), 

1876 Migratioo to Kolhapur for odueatfon. 

1831 Passed matriculation examination. 

1882 Studied In Hajaram College, KoUiapur. 

1883 Studied in Deccan College, Poona, 

1884 Graduated from EtpiiiDstone College, Bombay; and 
joined the Law Class. 

1883 Joined Kew English School, Poona, as a teacher. 

1886 Became a Life-member of the Deccan Education Society, 
Poona; and began teaching in Kergusson College. 
Introduced to Banode. 

1888 Elected secretary. Bomba? ProTfseiji Conferenes. 

Edited English eoluions of Sudharak. 

1889 First participation in the National Cosgress, 

1890 Secretary of the Sarrajanilc Sabha and Editor of its 
Quarterly. 

1891 Appointed secretary of the Deccan Education Society, 
1893 Worked as secretary to tbe Reception Committee of the 

National Congress which met at Poona. 

Elected Fellow, Bombay University. 

189$ Beslgned secretaryship of tbe Sarvajanik Sab^ and 
helped in starting tbe Deccan Sabha, of which he 
became the first secretary. 

First meeting with Gandhij}. 

1897 First -visit to England for giving evidence before the 
Welby Commission. 

Apology incident. 

1898 Organised plague relief measures at Poona, 

1899 Elected member of the Bombay Legislative Cfouncii. 

1901 Elected member of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

1902 Retired from Fergussoa College. 

Elected President, Poona Municipality. 

1903 Elected additional Joint General Secretary to tbe 
National Congress. 



1904 MaaeC.LE. 

1905 Founiai ttw Sorr&nla of India Society. 

Second visit to England as a Congress delegate to 
represent India's case in view of the impending British 
General Election 

Fr^Ided over the Eationai Congress at B^inaras. 

19061 Third and fourth visits to England to sgitate for the 
1903 J prospective reforms. 

> 1907 Lactnring tour in Northern India. 

1903 Gave evidence before the Decentralisalioa Commission. 
1910 Inauguratian of the Itanads Industrial and Economic 
Institute. 

1913, 1913 and 1914 Hfth. sixth and seventh visits to England 
In connection with the work ol the Public Secvices 
Commission. 

1912 Visit to Sooth Africa. 

Appointed member of the IhibUe Services Commission. 

1913 Organised financial assistance for the Indian atruggle 
la South Africa. 

1914 Declined offer of tCiE, 

Attempted a Congress compromise. 

1915 February 19 Death at Poona. 



Gokhale’s 

Speeches & Writings 


Sec. I : Imperial Legislative Council’ 


[ This in Gokhalen first Bnilijet Speech at the Imperml Legislalive 
Council, drlU'ered on Wednesuhsu, S6th March t002. Lord Curzon, 
th" Viceroi/, «*•»» PruHiUeni of the Council, and Sir Edward Law ifn« 
Finance Member. ] 

Excessive Surpluses “ A Double Wrong ” 

Your £zcellency, I fear 1 cannot coosclentioosl; join in the 
cungralulatlons which have been on'ered to the Hon'ble Finance 
Member on the huge surplus which the revised estimates show for last 
year. A surplus of seven crorcs of rupees is perfectly unprecedented 
In the hist(^ of Indian finance, and coming as it does on the top 
of a series of similar surpluses realised when the country has been 
admittedly passing through very trying times, it iilostrates to my 
mind, fn a painfully clear manner, the utter absence of a due 
correspondence between the condition of the people and the condition of 
the fiaancesof the country. Indeed, my Lord, the mure 1 think about this 
matter the more I feel — and I trust your Lordship will pardon me for 
speaking somewhat bluntly — tliat the surpluses constitute a double 
wrong to the community. They are a wrong in the firet instance in 
that they exist at all — that Oovcrnnient should take so much more 
from the people than is needed in times of serious depression and 
suffering ; and they are also a wrong, because they lend themselves 
to ea^ misinterpretation and, among other things, render possible 
the phenomenal optimism trf Ihe Secretary of State for India, who 
seems to imagine that all is for the best in this best of lands. A slight 
examination of these surpluses suffices to show that they are mainly, 
almost entirely, currency surpluses, resulting from the fact that 
Government still maintain the same high level of taxation which they 
considered to be necessary to secure financial equilibrium when the 
rupee stood at iU lowest. The year when the rupee touched this lowest 
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exchange value was 189-1-95, the ayerage rata of exchange realised In 
that year being only 13 Id. to the rapea. Government, however, had, 
in the face of the falling mpee, rostJutely maintained an equilibrium 
between their revenue andexpenditufe by large and continuous additions 
to the taxation of the country, and thiM even in the year 1894-95, 
when the rupee touched ita lowest level, the national accoun^sheet 
showed a surplus of seventy lahhs of rupees. From this point onwards, 
the currency legislation, passed by Government in 1893, began to bear 
fruit and the exchange value of the rupee began to rise steadily. In 
1895-96, the avenge rate of exchange realised was l3-64t/. and 
the surplus secured was IJ crores. In 1B9&-97 and 1897-98, the 
average rate of exchange was 14-45't. and IS-St/. respectively, hut the 
years turned out to 1« famine years and the second year also one of a 
costly frontier war necessitating extraordinary expenditure for direct 
famine relief and military operalioos of 2 1 crores In the first year and 
9 3 crores in the second. The result was that 1896-97 closed with a 
deficit of 1‘7 crores and 1897-9S with a deficit of 5-36 crores. It will, 
however, be seen that if these extraordinary charges had nob come 
upon the State, both years would have been years of surpluses, and the 
surplus for 1897-98 would havebeen close upon four crores at rupHs. 
In 1893-99, exchange established itself in the nelghbonrhood of 16<f. — 
the average rate realised during the year being 15-93d — and the year 
closed with a balance of 3*96 crores of rupees, after providing a crore 
for military operations on the frontier, thus Inaugiurating the era of 
substantial surpluses. Itow wo all lawnv that a rise ol 3d. in the 
exchange value of the rupee — Iran ISrf. to 16f/. — means a saving of 
l<etween four and five crores of rupees to the Government India on 
their Home Charges alone, arid I think this fact is sufficient by itself 
to explain the huge surpluses of the last four or five years. The 
following figures are instructive, as showing the true position of our 
revenue and expenditure, on the new basis of an artificially 
appreciated rupee 
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IE there had been no extra charges for war and famine, the 
national revenue on the basis of the now rupee would have been found 
to exceed the requirements erf Government by about 6j crorea a year. 
AUowiug for the savings effected in consequence of the absence of a 
portion of the troois in South Africa and China, as also for the 
generally reduced level of ordinary expenditure in famine times, and 
taking note of the fact that the opium revenue has recently turned out 
somewhat better than was expected and might reasonably be relied on, 
wo still may put down the excess of otir present revenue over our 
present expenditure at about five crores of rupees, which is also the 
figure of the amount saved by Government on their Home Charges as 
a consequence of the exchange value of the rupee haring risen from 
13d to 16 I. Now, my Lard, I submit with all respect that it is not a 
justifiable course to maintain taxation at the same high level when the 
rupee stands ai 16V. that was thought t^ be necessary when it stood at 
13d During the last sixteen years, whenever deficits occurred, the 
Finance Member invariably attributed them to the falling rupee and 
resorted to tbs expedient of additional taxation, explaining that that 
Was tbo only way to avoid national bankruptcy. During the first 
twelve years of this period, from 1885-86 — when Si r Auckland Colvin 
told the Council in his Financial Statement almost in prophetic terms 
that affairs were ‘ passing Into a new phase, ’ necessitating a reconsL 
deration and revision of the fi.sca) status ostab llshed in 1862— down to 
1896-97, there was one continued and ceaseless elruggle on the part 
of tbe Finance Department of the Government of India to maintain at 
all risks and hazards a ' strong fina ncial position * in the face of a 
rapidly changing situation, and prov ide by anticipation against all 
possible dangers near and remote, fancied and real ; and not a year 
passed — literally speaking— but heralded some change in the financial 
arrangements of the country. The famine grant was suspended for 
three successive years, 1886^7 to 1888-89, then reduced for two more, 
and permanently so in the last year of the period. Twico during these 
twelve years were the I’rorincial Contracts subjected to drastic revision 
{ 1837-83 and 1893-93), and tbo total gain secured to the Imperial 
Treasury on such revision and by a contraction of Provincial resources 
was full 1-10 crores ( 64 lakhs in 1887-88 and 46 lakhs in 1892-93 ). 

daring tb/Jee f 1886-87, 1830-91 and 1894-95) 

were the Provincial Administrations called upon to pay special con- 
tributions in aid of Imperial ravonues. But the chief financial 
expedient employed to escape the supposed embarrassment of the 
time was continuous additions to the taxation of the country. 
Nine years out of these twelve witiwssed the imposition of new taxes. 
First came the income-tax in 1886, and then followed in rapid 
succession the sait-duly onbaocemenl of 1887-8S (June 1888), 
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1^9 pelKAc^lm and cxtMuhn of tlio jneana-lax to 

Banna in 1883-89. customs cn imported liquors Increased in 18S9-90, 

the mtcjsfrdaU on Indian beet In 1890-91. the lmp>rt-dulr on salt-fish In 
Burma in 1893-93, tho re-impocilion of the 5 por cent cd tftlorfm 
duties on imports, cicludinR cotlon-ROod?, In 1693--91, and tho 
extension of import-duties tocotton-ROodJ In 1891-93. In 189C thoro 
were changes in the tariff. The 5 per cent imp<jft nnd erci.t*J 
duties on cotton-yarns rvore aholishcd and the Import-rhiviM on cotton- 
goods were reduced from 5 to SJ pet cent. — Involving a tacririco of 50 
lakhs of rupees os a cnnctKsion to tho clamour of Manchester, hut a 
countervailing exclso of 3| per cent was iniposad on ciitten-good-s of all 
counts manufactured in In^an mills. Lastly came the Imposition of 
countervailing duties on imports i<t liounty-fed sugar In 1899. 

The total additional revenue raised Iry llw«t tneasutes of laxallou 
during the past sixteen years has been no less th.rn 12-30 ctotm a year. 

Bui this is not all Tho land-tax. loo, has come in ite own automatic 
way for large auginenlaUars during IhopcritA Taking Vhe cffdinary 
reremie alooe under tho head, we find tho .increase has 1>con Ite. 3*83 
OKxes. One startling fact ahmt thee« land-revenue cc>llectiun.s Ls that 
during the six yeare from 189&-97 to 1901-02 ( 0 period Incladlng tho 
twu greatest famines of the country ) (heso cuUect!on.s actually 
averaged £1743 millions a year as ogainsl £lC C7 millions, Iho 
average fat the six ptecedios years, i>., front 1890-91 to 1895 -96. 

Batting these two heads together, the total augmanlation of 
public burden during lhs=a years denes to over 1 5 crcjres. 

Such cmjllnucfus piling up of taxon tax, and such ceaseless adding 
to the burdens of a mfferIngpc«ple,JspndK»Mj' without pn»cedent in the 
annals cf finance, la India, iV was only dating the first few years 
following the tnjuhles of tho mutiny year that largo additions were 
made to the taxation of the country ; liul the country was then on the 
Heed-tide of a short-laved prosperity, and liore, though not without 
difficulty or complaint, the add^ burden. During the past sixteen years 
the country has pa^d throngh a more severe phase of ogriniitural 
and industrial depression and yet it has been called upon to accept 
these fresh hardens — yearalter year — increasing without interruption, 
and all this with a view to ensuring and maintaining a 'strong' 
financial position, ’ proof against all assaults. 

Tho broad result of this conlinuod soriesof taxing me^ures has 
hcen to fxV>f taxalimt^ the ewnlrg at a kivl far al,ore the actual 
nee'k ^ the eUuattm. Anditfetha stofu-s so forced up and 
maintained, and not a normal expansion of revenue, that has enabled 
the financial administration during all these trying years not only to 
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meet out of curronl revenues all sorts of charges, ordinary and 
extraordinary, hut to pr^ent at tlw close of the period abounding 
surpluses which the richest nation in Europe might well onvy. 

A laxaIio7i so forc&l za not only to maintain a bud^elarv 
pquilibriiim but to yield as well ‘large, continuous, progressive 
surpluses ’ — oven in years of trial and suffering — U, I submit, against 
all accepted canons of Bnance. In European countries, extraordinary 
charge are usually met out of borrowings, the object being to avoid 
oven in times of pressure, impeding the even, normal de%'elopmont of 
trade and industry by any sudden or lai^e additions to the weight of 
public burdens. In India, where the economic sids of such (jiiestions 
finds such scant recognition, and the principle of meeting these 
charges of the year with the resources of the year is carried to a logical 
extreme, the anxiety of the Financial Administration is not only to 
make both ends meet in good and bad years alike, but to present large 
surpluses year after year. The Honlile Finance Member remarks in 
his Budget Statement under ' Army Services ' : 

It tout b« rerattabtr^d that ledia is dafrayfos from reTODo** the eoit of 
ondertaking both ro^armamaot and tb« reform ot militarr ro^rgaalrsUoa in 
(mportanidapartmaois. I befiero that tbij It an Dsdartaklag wbicb ba* not bean 
attempted br other eouBtrief wltboottbo aitietanee of loans in seae former olbtr, 
Erea la England, cztraordinatr militarv re^oirereenti for forttSeaiiena and 
barranks bare been met bf loana for ebort terms of veare reparable br instalments 
out of revenues. If proStlog br « period of pvlitloal tranijuillltr we can 
accomplish this task without tbe calslogofa loan and the imposition of a permanent 
burden on future generations, 1 tblnktbat we shall bs able to eongratnlate 
ourselrea on having done ihat which oveo the richest oetlonsof Esrope have nut 
considered it advisable to attempt. 

Every word r/f this citation invites cotnmont. How comes it 
about that India is doing in regard to these extraordinary charges 
tliat which even the richest nations of Europe have not considered it 
advisable to attempt ? The obvious answer is that in those countries 
it is the popular assemblies that control taxation and expenditure ; in 
India the tax-payer has no constitutional voice in the shaping of these 
things. If we Irad any votes to give, and the Government of the country 
bad been carried on by an aiternalion of powfu- between two parties, 
Iwth alike anxious to conciliate us and bid for our support, the Hon’ble 
Member would assuredly have told a different tale. But I venture to 
submit, my Lord, that the consideration which the people of Western 
countries receive in consequence of their voting power should be avafi- 
able to us, in matters of finance at any rate, tlirough an ‘ intelligent 
anticipation ’ — to u«o a phra-^e of year J/jrd.ship’s — of our reasonable 
wishes on tho part at Goverament 
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But eron thus — after doing what the richiBl nations of Europa 
slirinkfrotnattompting-mMtlng all sorts of ertraordlnary charges, 
amounting to about 70 crorcs in sixtwa years, out of current 
reTcnuK — we have ‘ large, continuous, progressive surpluses, ' and Ihl’ 
only as Colonel Chesney' points wit in the March number of 

the Wlmteenlh Oniunj and After, that more money is being taken 
frOTi the people than U right, necessary <» advisable, or, in other words, 
the weight of public taxation has been fixed and maintained at an 
ttnjtt'fjfoyi; h^hUveh Taxaltou for financial eqylUbrium Is what we 
all can undantand, hut taxation kept up in the face of the difficulties 
and mUfortunss of a period of exce^ivo depression and for ‘large* 
continuous and prt^ressivo surplus^* is evidently a matter which 
requires ji^lification. At all events, those who have followed ths course 
of the financial history of the pariodwIU admit that tha fact viewed perse 
that ' such large, cantinuoos and progr^tve surpluses, ' have occurred 
during the period-* as being a result not of a normal expansion of fiscal 
resourcas hut of a forced up and heavy laxallon'-does not connote, as 
Lord George Hamilton* contends, an adivancing mstsrial prosperity 
of the country, or argue any marvelloas reeuparatlTe power on the pari 
of the masses, as the Hoohle Sir Edward Law urged bsl year. And 
to them, at any rata, the apparent paradox c^ a suffering nunir]/ and 
an ocir,/fs<r:fl7 tmmnj elands easily explained and is a clear proof 
of the fact that the level of national laxatbn is kept unjustifiably 
high, even when Gavenunent are in a position to lower that level 

Plea lor Reduction in Taxation 

This biing my view of the whole question, it was to me, 1 need 
hardly sey, a matter of the despsBt regret that Government had not 
seen their way, in spite of four contiiraoos years of huge surplusK, to 
take off a portion at any rate of the heavy burdsns which had bean 
impesad upon tha country during ths last sirtsan years. Of course the 
whole c.'nntiy will feil gratafut lor tha rembstoa of close upon two 
crores of the arrears of land revenue The msasure is a bold, 
genarous and welcome djpartura from the usual policy of clinging to 
the arreara of famine tim^. t31 a portioo of them has to be abandoned 
owing to the sheet impa^ibHity of realising them, after they hare been 
allowed to hang over the uafortunate raiyat’s head, destroying his 
paacs of mini and taking away &om him haait and hops. The special 
grant of 40 lakhs of rupees to education will also be much appreciated 
throughout the country. But my quarrel is with the exceedingly 

CoveraorJlentnJ of ladu 

2. SertMjrj of Suie far tain. 1333-1931. 
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cautious manner — a caution, I woulil venture to say, bordering on 
needless timidity — in which my HonTilo friend has framed the 
Budget proposals for next year. Why should ho, with four continuous 
years of fat surpluses to guide him, and no special cloud threatening 
his horizon, budget for a surplus of only crores, when three times 
the amount would have been nearer the mark and that, again, as 
calculated by a reasonably cautious standard ? If ho had only 
recognised the ordinary facts of our finance, as disclospd by the 
sun’lusos of tho last four years, ha W'mild hare, among other things* 
been able to take off the additional eight annas of salt duty, raise the 
taxable minimum of the inc<Bne-tax to at least Bs. 1,000 a year, 
abolish the excise duty on cotton goo^andyet sho-.v a substantial 
surplus for the year. And, my Lord, the raduction of taxation in these 
three directions is the very least that Government could do for the 
pxrplo after the uncompla/niag manner in which they have borne 
burden after burden during the last sixteen years. The desirability of 
raising the exemption limit of the income-tax has bean frequently 
admitted on bahalf of Government, and, amongst others, by yourself in 
your Lordship’s first Budget Speech. The abolition of the excise on 
cotton goods is urgently needed not only in the interests of the cotton 
industry, whlcli li at present In a state of dreadful depression, in large 
measure duo to the currency legislation of Government, but also as an 
act of the barest justice to the struggling mlUions of onr poor, on 
whom a portion of the burden eventually falls, who have been hit the 
hardest daring recent years by famine and plague, by agricultural and 
industrial depression and the currency legislation of the Stale, and who 
are now literally gasping for relief. In this connection I would 
especially invite the attention of Government to a speech delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce by my 
friend the Hon'ble Mr. Jloses — a by no moans unfriendly critic of 
Government, and one who enjoys their confidence as also that of the 
public. Mr. Moses In that speech describes with much clearness and 
force the great injury which the currency legislation of Government has 
done to our rising cotton industry. That industry, he tells us, has now 
‘reached the brink of bankruptcy,’ no less than fourteen mills being about 
to be liquidated, and some of them, brand new ones, being knocked down 
to the hammer for a third only of tbeic original cost. Mr. Moses also 
speaks of the severely adverse manner in which the new currency has 
affected the economic position of the mass of our countrymen. 

Reduefion of Sail Dufy 

As regards the reduction of salt duty, I do not think any words 
are needed from any one to establish unquestioned hardship which 
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tba prassnt rala imposas upjii l*i3 pwasl of tha p->jr of oar Krutnunity. 
(Jovemmant IhemseWes bi^a t8p»la% admlttad tha hardship ; InU 

in these days, when waara all apt to hava short raemorias. I think it 

will be useful to recall scma of lha ulterancss of men raspjiwlhla for 
the goremment of India in the matter. lal&SS, when the duty was 
enhanced. Sir James Westland, the Finance Member, fpeaking on 
behalf of the Government of India, said : “ It is with the Brealojt 
Telnclanca that Govamment finds itself chUged to have racourso b) the 
salt dnty. " Sir John Gorst’, Under-Secretary of Stale for India^ 
speaking a few days later in the House of Commons, referred to the 
matter in similar terms of regret. I/>rd Cross*, then Secretary of 
State for India, in his Despatch to the Government of India, dated 
12lh April, 1638, wrote as follows: 


1 do cot , . . prspot* to oomnrnt at leoeth oo tor ot tho ei«»Rret » ioptti 
br roar GoT«rai&«Dt ciotpt tb* e«a«r»t latrctta to tb» dotr on tslt. W bt!« 1 io 
aotdiTpota tilt eoDelaiioa of roar Govoreatat that laob aalorrotM vat, asdrr 
•lUUBB cifrasttaBC**, tmivcldtUo, 1 »{a •trcsstf et optaioa it ihoalJ be 
|ait«d upon at lempara^ dnj (tot v> tfuKli i* ipfirti (o rrtfiuv tKtgrv'al 
du<| ei *3 pOUihl* Iq tkt fi/rmer rat*. 

Ufa Lordship further urged upon the attention of the Gavemmeat 
of IsdU the foUmving weighty considerations on the point : 


IvtO aetd*«Uea tb« crest nsrttvtth vUehl ihooti el ear itae r«t»idthe 
iapoctlea ef eddltioetl bordtat ea thepaortn eUtte* of ib> peroUtion, tbrach 
tb« tuaUoa of e avtcoarr of lift; bat, apart ffssi eU crntrel cenitdoratioai ef 
vbetliiatuebrffpeeti right esd e>j<i:t«ble^ tbiraare. ai /ear ExeiUeaerltveU 
aware, lathe ease of the lalt do’-j iBladia.vci^lr mtoa* fetkeiinB It at ailov 
aTateaspeuihle. The poUrj •nasetaled by ibe CereTaotat la 1%7J vai to 
sire to the people throaghint ladia tb« meioe of obtablcg aa ealimited ta?;Jy of 
ealt at a very cheap rate. It befog held that the iDlereat cl thapooplo aod ot the 
pobfis reeeaae were Ueatieal aad that the proper tytten vaa to lery a bur dsty 
OB aa aarestrieted eoamnptioa. Tba la ee e aa of that policy hitherto hai been 
remarhahte; while the doty haa heeq greatly redosad, iha eocaraptioo threegh 
Ilia and ether easiei has largely Ins-caaad. . . . The rereaaa is larger now 
than It was belate the reforms eomneosedia 1877. aodi sea no teasoa to docht 
that the ooaioaiptiOB will eaatlaoetc Increase. If It be not ebeehtd by eahaace. 


Speaking again at a public meeUng in England, Ltjrd Cr>^ took 
occ^ion to repeat his vie-vs that * he w« convinced that the earlfs: 
cccanon thuild b* Utei io abrogiU the .rier«r,- m !?te tall lax ‘ 
(February 23, 1539 ). In March of ths same year. Sir David Barbour*, 


1. Uader-SereUry cf State for lodu. ISsS-Vi 

2 . SttreUryc! SttUiorladia, 1155.02. 
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spaakii^ ia th9 Viceregal OjuucU with Kpacial raforonco to a proposal 
for the abolition of the income-tax, olHen'ed : 

I think U would bs ao injaiiiee so gTMs as to amjuat to a ssandsl if tbs 
GorerssiSQt w«r« to take off (be iDcoos'tax wblta rsta'olng ths salt dntx at Its 
present figure. 

In 1890 Bir John Gorst, in his speech on the Indian Budget in the 
House of Commons ( August 14, 1890 ), remarked : ‘ The fax ( on salt ) 
was no doubt a tax which ought to be removed and would be removed as 
soon as it should be fiiutnciallu possible to do so.' Similarly, Lord George 
Hamilton himself, in a speech on the Indian Budget Statement in the 
House of Commons ( September 4, 1895 ) emphasised the necessity for 
reducing the salt duty as early as possible, pointing out that no other 
tax pressed BO heavily on the Indian people. In view of the-se repeated 
declarations it is a matter for great surprise, no less than for intense 
regret and disappointment, that Government have not taken the 
present opportunity to reduce a rate of duty, admittedly oppressive, on 
a prime necessary of life, which, as the late Professor Fawcett* Justly 
urged, should be ‘ os free as the air we breathe and the water we drink.’ 

It may be noted that the consumption of salt during tbs last fourteen 
years has been almost stationary, not even keeping pace with the 
normal growth of popubtlon — 8ho\ving a rise of less than 6 per cent. 

In fourteen years against a rise of 18 par cent in four years following 
the reduction of duty in 1832 — and that the average consumption of 
the article in India la admittedly less than is needed for purposes of 
healthful existence. 

Currency Legislaiton Necessiiales Tax-Reduciion 

' My Lord, the obligation to remit taxation in years trf assured 
surpluses goes, X believe, with the right to demand additional revenues 
from the people in times of financial erabarrossinent. A succession of 
large surpluses is little conducive to economy and is apt to demorolisa 
even the most conscientious Governments by the temptation it offers 
for indulging in extravagant expendilura. This is true of ah conntriesi 
but it is specially true of countries like India where public revemiea are 
administered under no sense of responsibility, such as exists in the West, ^ 


1. Henrf (JWJ-UWl. t^ofesaorof Political licooomy ia theUnlrer' 

sity of Cambridge aaJ aathot of a " Manual of Political Economy ". Writing about 
the salt duty ia India in the eixtb edition of the Manual published in 1833, he 
characterised it as ” one of the heaviest imposts that is levied ia any country on a 
first necea»ry of life.*' . . . “ If the permanent settlement in Bengal had never been 

effected hesald," theadditionalrevenoewhich would no» be obtained from the 
land would be sufficient to enable the Covemmeni to repeal bnrdeovjme an impost 
ai the doty on salt, " 
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to the governed A severe economy, a rigorous relrenchinenl of eipeit- 
dituro in all branches of the Ainlnislration. coDsistently, of course, 
with the mjdntenance of a proper standard of elHclenoy, ought always 
to be the most leading feature - the true governing principle —of Indian 
financo, the object being to keep the level of public taxation as low 
aspoMible, so as to leave tbe springs of national industry free play 
and room for unhampered movement. Such a course is also impera- 
tively demanded by ihe currency polity which has been recently 
adopted by Government. That policy has, no doubt, given the 
country a stable exchange and brought relief to the Finance 
MembCT from his usual anxieties; but when the final adjustment of 
prices tak« place, aa is bound sooner or later to happen, it will be 
found that a cmsblng burden has been imposed upon the vast 
majority of tax-payers in the country. It is true that general prices 
have not been as quick to adjust themselves to the new artificially 
appreciated rupee, as the rupee ilsatf has been to respond to the 
restrictions put upon Its productloa This was, however, to bo 
expected, as the -force of tradition in a backward country like India 
was bound to take time to be overcome. Famine conditions during 
the last few years also retarded adjustment, but there is no doubt that 
there would bo a general fall of prices sooner or later corresponding 
to the artificial appreciation of the mpee. And when that happens, 
Government will U taking about 40 per cent, more In taxation from 
producers in this land and paying to its Eervants a similarly 
augmented remuneration. This will be a terrible burden for the masses 
of the country to bear. Already, daring the last fevv yearn of famine, 
they have had to suffer meet serious losses in converting their 
stock of silver Into rupees when the rupee had gtwu dearer, but its 
putcbaslng power had not correspondingly increased. When the 
expected adjustment <jt general prices takes place, one curious result 
of it wifi be that the Government will have made a present to money- 
lenders of about 40 per cent, of the loans which these money-lenders 
have made to agriculturists — a result which surely Government could 
never have desired. In view of the great injury which the currency 
policy of Government has thus done, and will do as its results unfold 
themselves more and more, to the agriculturists and other producers of 
this country, I submit Government are bound to make to them sucb 
slight reparation as is possible by reducing the level of taxation as low 
as clreumslances may permit. 

" Deep and Deepening Poverty " 

My^d. In considering the level of taxation in India and the 
administration of the reveimcs so raised, it is, I necessary to 
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bear In mind Iwo root facta : (I) that It Js the Iinanca of a country, a 
considerable part of whoso roTCimcs Is, by reason of its political and 
military nocossitics, spent outsido lie borders and tpso fado brings no 
commercial oquiralont to tho country j and (2) that It Is tha finance of a 
country which is not only ‘ poor, very poor,’ as Lord George Hamilton 
admits, but tho bulk of whoso population Is dally growing poorer under 
tho play erf tho oconomie forces which havo boon brought Into existence 
by British nfio. It is true that tho fact of this growing poverty of our 
peoplo finds no official rocognllion, and wo havo even assurances from 
tho higliost quarters rf thoir advancing prosperity. With all duo 
doforonco, liowovor, I vonluro to submit that wo, who live In tho midst of 
tho hard actualltlos of a hard situation, feel that any such comforting 
views of tho condition of tho Indian people oro without warrant In tho 
facts of tho case and w'o deem It our duty to urge, on behalf of the 
struggling masses no less than In tho inlwosla of good admlnlslrotlon, 
that this fact of a deep and deepening poverty in the country should 
bo frankly recognised, to that the energies of the Government might bo 
directed tovvards undertaking remedial measures. The Honble Finance 
Member sees in last year’s Customs returns a sign of tho advancing 
prosperity of the peqila Now, apart from the fact that It Is unsafe to 
draw conclusions from the returns for any single year, since the 
Imports of particular years often only technically ^tong to that year, 
there is, 1 submit, nothing in tho returns of last year to bear out my 
Hon’blo friend's contention. Tho bulk of our countrymen, whose econo- 
mic condition is tho point at Issue, have nothing to do with the imports of 
sugar or cotton manufactures, which now oro practically only the finer 
fabrics. Tho silver Imported also could not have concerned them since 
last year was a famine year, and tho poorer classes, instead of buying 
any silver, parted over largo areas with tho greater portion of what 
they possessed. Tho Increaso In tho Imports of petroleum only means 
tho larger roplaconient of country-oil by petroloura — a thing due to tha 
enterprise of certain English companies that sell petroleum in this 
country, and the opening up of now tracts by railways. Petroleum Is also 
In some places now Iwing used for cooking purposes In place of fuoL_ I 
do not think, therefore, that tho Hon’blo Member Is justified In drawing 
from last year’s Customs returns tho conclusion which ho draw's from 
them. Tho growth under Land-rovonuo, Exciso and Stamps Is some- 
times mentioned as Indicating Increasing prosperity. But tho growth 
of Land-revenue is a forced compulsory growth. It Is a one-sided 
arrangement, and tho poo'jire have either to pay the Increased demand 
or give up their land and Thereby part with the only resource they 
have. A growth of Exciso-revonue, to tho extent to which it Is secured 
by increased consumption, only sho^ra that the operatlbns of the Abkari 
Department, with its lender sollcltudo for the Interest of tha legitimate 
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consumer— a person nol roK^nised by Um> State in India in pre-Bnti^ 
times— are leading to increased drutdcenness In the land. This, of 
couree, means increased mfacry and is thus the very rsrerso of an 
indication of increasing pr^parily. Liquor is nol like crdlnaiy articles 
of coTsnmption, which a man buys more or less os his moan.s are larger 
or smaller. VThen a man takes to drink, he will go without food, and 
will sacrifice wife and children, M neceeary, but he will insist, on 
satisfying his craving for the spirituous poison. Similarly, an 
increase of revenne ondet Stamps only means an increase in litigation, 
which undoubtedly shews that the people are quarrelling more, hut 
which is iM proof of their growing riches, lio, my Ix^ the only taxM 
whose proceeds supply any indication of the material condition of the 
people are the Incone-tai and the -salt-tax — the former, roughly 
speaking, for the middle and upper clas.s(s and the latter for the 
maas^ Kow, the revemie under both these heads has been more or 
bss stationary all these years, and the sail leverraa has not even kept 
pace with the normal growth of the pi^latloR. They, Iherefora, lend 
no support to the contention that the people are advancing In 
material prosperity. 

My Lord, your Lordship was pleased to deal with this question at 
Bcme length in the Budget ^cussion of last year, and, after analysing 
certain figures, your Lordship expressed tka opinion that the ‘movement 
U, (or the present, distiuetly in a forward and not in a retrograde 
direction.'ThelimitaUoa3olthBmethod adopted in that investigation 
were, however, frankly recognised by your Lcfrdship I thinh- my Lord, 
the sttsmpt to datermine the average income per head for a given 
population is useful oedy for the poipose of obtaining a statistical view 
of the economle condition of that pec^le. And from this point of view, 
our average income, whether it works out to lU. 18 or Rs. 20 or Rs 27 
or Rs. 30 pet head, u exceedingly small and shows that we are an 
exceedingly poor people. But when these calculations are need for 
t^ng a dynamical view of the econixaic shoation, the method Is open 
to seriesus objection, as the Decessatily conjectural character of many 
of the data renders tl»m of little value for such a purpose. But though 
the determination of the average income per head in a manner 
satMactory to all Is an impossible task, there is, 1 gabmit, ample 
evidenre of another kind which can help us to a correct understanding 
of the problem. And tha evidence, I venture to say points 
unmistakably to the fact that the mare of our people are not only 
iiotpro^erej^,but are aetualhr receding in the matter of material 
prosperity. 1 have here certsria tables*, compiled from official 
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publicalloju, relating tj (1) census returns. (3) vital statistics, 
C 3 ) salt consumption, ( 4 ) the agricultural out-tum of the last sixteen 
years, ( 5 ) cropped in British India, ( C ) area under certain 
mporioT CTOp3, and (7) exports and Imporisrf certain commodities, 
and they establhh the following propositions : 

1 1 ) that the grtr-rth of the p*^btIon Jn the last decade has been 
much less than what it should hato hoon, and that In some Provinces 
there has Ixwn an actual decline in the iwpulalion • 

( 2 ) that tho dcath-rato per milie has boon Rtoadily rising since 
1834, which points to a steadily Incroaslng number of tho people being 
under-fed ; 

(3) the consumption of salt, which already in this country Is 
below the standard re^juirod for healthy existence, has not kept pace 
with even this meagre growth of population ; 

(41 thiit tho last decade lias boon a period of rorore agricultural 
depression all over India ; 

(3) that the not cropped area h diminishing In the older 
I’fovinces ; 

(C) that the aro-a under superior crops U showing a regrettable 
diminution ; 

( 7 ) tho export and Import Hgurcs tell the same tale, vir., that the 
cultivation irf superior crops Is diminishing. Cuttle are perbhing in 
large numbers. 

The losses of the agricultural community, owing to the destruction 
of crops and cattle and in other ways during tho famines of the last 
fire years, liave been estimated at something like J?& 300 crores. There 
is, again, indisputable evidence os to tho fast-proceeding exhaustion of 
tho soil through continuous cropping and for the most part unmanurod 
tillage. Sir James Calrd* wrote strongly on the point, remarking 

Crop follows crop witboot laUrioiiiloD. •« that lodlaa •grimltars li b«eoinIos 
tiDply a proceis ofrsbaastloo 

Dr. Voelckor? expressed a similar view. Tho indebtedness of the 
agricultural clas.«03 Is also alarmingly on the increase. 3fr, Baines, 
writing about tho Norlh-Wostorn Provinces and Oudb, says 

Of tbe posssntry, U li «iilniaied tbst ti«»rtr IbreMvsrtbi bare to go to Iba 
mooar-Uader to eoablatbem to tUa avartba iatarvil batween tba tpriogaodtba 
autiiniD a aatoo. 

t, A totmber of the I'amiiia Ctfoimtsiioa (presided over by Ceoeral R. 
Sificbey) appointed by lUe Coveromcat of India (I37S). His book. “ lodla. Tbe 
Land and the People ” sives bit IiapreasSoaa of what he saw in the course of the 
famine Inquiry. 

2. Consulting Chemist to tba Royal Apicohoral Society of England. Wrote 
(MireJi 18J3) an eshaustive report on the improvement of Indian Agriculture, 
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As Kgifds BfEibay. the JlacDonneG* CcmmiBioa write 
AtUxitCTL^-fonrib cf lbs «UiT»ton ta tb* BcabiT Preildtaey h»T» loit 
poiMu’oaoftie r thia 4r* fre» frjciiebt lb« msla^cr 

sr* lciebte4 tsa freaur cr lm (n«ai. 

fitrnn^T eridiSM. I beliere, is forthcomins aboo; Iba Ponjib and 
the Central Prtrvinc^ 

Thft=a and facte, laien camnlatively, lead, and lead 

ineshtibly, to the conch^ion that the mawiial condition of the mass 
of the i«cple inlpdia is steadily deteriorating, and I grieve to say 
that the phenomenon is the saddest in the whale range of the economic 
hirtoiy d tlnj woild. Here is a veasantry which, taken all in 
all, U inferior to bj other people ia indoslry, {mgality and patient 
fiaffering. It has enyiyed the Messing of nnlnterroptcd peace for 
had a eentnry, and at the end of lha period the bulk of them are 
foand to he la a worse plight than they have ever been la I robmlt, 
my Lord, that a fact, so startling and so palnfnl. demands the earnest 
and innoadiata aUsrAton ot Oovemmsnt, and I venture to beUere that 
Government cannot afford to pat off facies the sltoatlon any looser. 
Aa enquiry into the eoodition of a few typical viOases has bees 
snssested, and, K nndstaken. wiE certainly tint many of th» 
premQIns misapprehensions on the enbjeci It b nrsad oa behalf of 
Goremmsst that no such ioqalry b ose^d, becansa ttaOsr Inqniries 
havabeenalnady made in the past. Tbsre U no doabt that inquiries 
of same eort have been made, and GoverKaent bare in thsir 

posse'sion a la^a body of vaiaaMs information on the subject 

ir^arxation which nnfortnnstely they insist OR withholding £n^ the 
publin IVby thb should be so b diScull to understand, as the field 
is exchuively ecoa^nic and Government oaght to weloime the 
cxHJpsraUsn oi non-effieial students of the subject in nndetstandirsg 
and interprslius the economic pheaameua of the country. 1 venture 
to think that if the p^p3Ts connected with the Cromer* inquiry of 
ISiJ, tha Giffecln* inquwy of 1SS7-SS and lha confidential inquiry 
nedertaken in 1531-92 were published, much valuable assutocce 
would be afforded to the public Government Tha s-^-n<. remark 
applies to tha statistical memorandara and nc^ on tia conditkm 
of lower classs in the rural parte furnished tothsFamioB Commission 
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of 3898 by lha Pro-JncJal Gorenunent^, tho .official memorandum 
roforrod to by your Lordship In Iho Budget discus.slon of last year, 
' worked out from figures colloctod for tbo Fomliio Commission of 
1898, ’ the Appondicoa to tho Bcpoti of tho l*an\ino Commission of 
1901, ntid tho ofnciol ifcmorandum on ogricultural fndobtedne-a 
referred to by Hie present Lleatonanl-GOTemor of the Punjab in lu-s 
epooch on tho Punjab Land Alienation Bill — all of which documents 
have boon kept eonfidontlal without any IntoUigiblo cxcusa I think 
your Ix»rdshlp will have done much to bring altout a truer appreciation 
of tiio oconomfo pitualfon in tho country, ff you will soo your way to 
pubJishing these valuable papers and documents, which there Is really 
no reason for withholding from tho public. 

Non-Indian Inierejls Given Precedence 
My Lord, I liavo so far tried to sho\r (1) that tho huge surpluses of 
tho last four years arc In reality only currency surpluses ; (2) tliat the 
totallon of lha country Is maintained at an unjustf/iably high level and 
ought to bo reduced ; and (3) that India Is not only a ' poor, very poor ' 
country, but that Its poverty fa steadily grow/ng, and fn the adminlstra- 
Uon of its finances, thoreforo, duo rcgonl must always bo had to this 
Central, all-important fact. Sincolhe close of tbo boneficenl Vicoroyalty 
of Lord Bipon, however, our finances have boon eo managed as to lend 
'Bupport to tho viow that other Interests take precedence of Indian 
Interests la the admlnlstratfoo of Indian revenues. Thus large sums 
havo been spent out of our meagre rovenues on conquest and territorial 
expansion, which have extended England's dominion but liavo brought 
no benofit to tho people of India. The lEngllsh mercantile classes have 
boon conciliated by "undertaking the construction of raDways on an 
unprecedentedly large scale — programme following programme in 
breathless succession — Bometimes In spite of the protests of tlie 
Finance Member — a pof Icy which, whatever Its advantages, has helped 
to destroy more and more the few struggling non-ogrlcuUural industries 
that Iho country possessed and throw a etoadily increasing 
number on tho single precarious resource of agriculture. And 
this railway expansion has gone on while irrigation, in which 
tho country is deeply interested, has been more or less neglected. Tho 
interests of tho services were allowed to prevail, first, in the concession 
made to uncovenantod Civilians enabling them to draw their pensions 
at tho high rato of I*. 9cf. a rupee, and then in the grant of exchange 
compensation allowance to all European officers, civil and 
military. Military expenditure has grown by nearly 6-5 crores a 
year during the period, and will increase by 1 j crores more on accent 
of the new Increase fn the European scddler s pay, and the burden of 
Home Cliarges has grown by ovfflr three million sterling. And all this 
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while the expeadituro on education from Provincial Pevonuoa roso only 
hyapaUryMUkhsoren. and domwUc rafomi-? in other directions 
have been neglected to a greater or loss extent. There has baanmuch 
talk about the growing indebtedness of the agricultural population, but 
no lemeiHai action of a really h^pful choriicter, tuvolvUig any outlay 
on the part of the State, hje boon undertaken. Happily, a change for 
the bolter again seems to havo come upon the Govornniant during the 
hist three years. Your Excellency has plated the Frontier quesUon on 
a satisfactory basis, and this fs all the more remarkithlo Iwcauso a 
certain vigorous speech of your Lordships delivered long Iwfore there 
was any idea oi your Iwing entrnstod with the Wghest office in this 
country had seemed to commit your Lordship to the views of the 
Forward School The recent Resolution on the land question, however 
one may disagree with the controversial part of it, is conceived in a 
spirit of large-hearted sympathy with the -slruggling poor, ond if the 
generous principles that it lays down iof the future guidance of Local 
Qovenanents are loyally carried out, they wHl win for the Government 
the deep gratiluda of the people. In this connection I may venture to 
state that, so fat as my Presldcuqr Is concerned, lie Supremo Govern- 
ment has admitted the correctness of most of nur contentions. Thus it 
is admitted that the pitch of assessment is too high iu Gujarat. In the 
matter of revision enhancemenU, H Is frankly stated that deviations 
from the rules have occurred in the past. In paragraph 37, it is 
strongly urged tbat in tracts where agricnlluril deterioration has, 
owing to whatevei causes, taken place, there ought to be reduction 
of the State demand as a necessary measure of relief; and 
it is freely admitted tbat ' there have been cases in which a taducUon 
was not granted till the troubles of the people had been aggravated by 
their eSorU to provide the full fixed demand’ Lastly, greater 
elasticity is now promised in revenue-collection, faciiitaUng Its 
adjustment to the variations of the seasons and the circumstances 
oi the people. After these frank admissions and generous 
assurances, it Is somewhat interesting to recall a speech of the Revenue 
Member of the Bombay Government delivered two years ago In the 
Bwchay Legislative Ccuncil, in which he told us, in reply to our 
suggestion that the principle of In^vldual Inquiry should be abandoned 
in respect of areas where the crop-failure was general that a contract 
was a contract, and that though Goveinment chtse to help those whom 
it considated meet in need ©t rdlef, no one could claim such relief as a 
matter of course. As regards ini^Uon, it is clear that its claims will 
receive fair recognition at ywir Lordships hands in the near iutuie. 
The questions of Police Eefonn, of Provincial Finance, Agricultuiai 
Banks and oi Primary, Industrial and Agricultural Education are 
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all Gvidenlly recoiving your Excellency's earnest aUontlon. One feels 
that there is something in the nir rrhich indicates that, after sixteen 
years, questions of domestic roiorm wiU once more resume their proper 
place in the councils of the Goyemment of InUa, and the h^ m™ 
to a strange flutter of hope, not uiunlngled with a fear of disappoint- 
ment, because three years of your Lordship s terra are gone and no one 
can say how much may bo actually accomplished in the two that 
remain. My Lord, the country is confronted with an economic crisis 
of unparalleled severity and no more half-measures will be found to bo 
of much avail Not ‘ efficiency ' merely, but ' hold and generous 
statesmanship ' must now bo written on the elate of the Indian Tioeriy. 
If Prussia could In the course of the last century raise its serf- 
population to the position of a strong and flourfehmg p^anlry, 
I do not see why English statesmen should allow the fr» 
peasantry of India gradually to sink to the leve of smfs. If the State 
demand were permanently li.«i in the older Provinces, where 
the conditions laid down In Sir Stafford Norlhcotes' djpatch of 
1867 have been fulfilled, the measme, 1 am 
prove a great boon to the people. A correspondent of the Tm» 
pf Lndfa -a journal srhlch has render^ during these trying 
timsa sienal services to the agriculturists of the Bombay Presidency 

TletTers ..hich have attmetod general atten Uon ^ 
demonstrated in a forcible manner the mischievous effects ot the 
present policy of periodical revisions - how improvementa are taxed 
L rf ctatuli and ruies at every periodical revision, how 

ante Whi4 can leave no margin for the payment of assessment 
are assessed ail the same, and bow the condition ot the apicnl- 
t 1 rvrtryimiinltv is steadily deteriorating. Permanent settlement 
n“ ai^^rarT tacS Lnof he cg.n to the objection that it is 
Isking the State to snrread.r a prospective revenue m favour ot a 
n „ inaivU.iala' I admit that such a moasare hy itself may not 
e Xie ta tan^o the Edition of the agricuhnrfels, and that it will 
satfice o p „j,| prOTijo for them cheap money and enable 
fh^TimpSnd ir”m. manner with their creditor,. If all these 
m^es are^ken, they will give the p^anlry of the country a mal, 
mei^es Government might oven pUco some restrictions 

on“L rniya“ l»™ °''™« I aware that the recent 

o T .i™ of the Government ot India makes a deli rate pronouncement 
Irmanont settlement, and that it speaks in terms of disapproval 
tlTpemanent sellleraent granted in Bengal by Lord Comwallla, It 


, Mr.rr Kerlfawr, tetw of ( 1818-87 ), Swr.UW 

o! sis fo rlrfi ISW-a’- 
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seotns to b« forsotten, howerer. that the policy «hlch Lord CornwalUs 
cani^doMt'JcaaWnihm Pitt's policy, and that that great ftatcsman 
made the land-tax permanent in England at tha sama lima that ho asked 
the Goveinor^neral rf India to grant permanent fettlcment to Bangal, 
Those, bowaTer, who condemn the Bengal fcinement ha-i-e no fault to 
find with Pitt s fixing tha land^ax lo pcrpetnlty in England. It b tme 
that ycfoi Lcsrdship’a GaTemment has declared itself against permanent 
settlement, hut a pcsitlon that has been mreised once may bo rerersad 
agidn, and 1 am nr^ without hope that the vkAwn of tba propcsalsof 
Halifax’ and Northcote, cf Qinning’ and Lawrence* — rarst honoured 
names among Iho administrators of India — may come to bo appreciated 
belter on Eoma future day. 

M ecessity of Mass EducaVicn 

Then the qu&linn at mass education mast bo undertaken in right 
oamort, and, U it is so undertaken, Iho present expondlture of Govern* 
ZDont on public education wiU require s vast Increase. ?>If l^ord, ft is 
a melancholy fact that wUio with ns nine chSldren iwt of mry ten 
are growing up in igaoraneo and darkness, and four villages out of 
oveiy five are withiMt a school, our odocaUonal expenditure has been 
almcst marking time for many yeare whereas in England, where 
eyery child of school-goiog ago must attend a school, the GerrensDont 
expen^ture on education has mounted from 4} miiliors to Hi lutdions 
ttetUng in the course of fifteen years, and Raebciy is not yet 
saXisfiedl It may be ashed how can the two things that 1 advocate 
simultaneously be achieved together, namely, a considerable redaction 
of taxation and a large increase in the outlay on education and other 
domestic reforms ? My answer ts that the only way to attain both 
objects simultaoeously is to reduce the overgrown military expenditure 
of the country. My Lord, when the strength of the Army w^ {ncrej»- 
ed in 1835 by 30,CKW troops in spite of the protest of tha Finance and 
theLawMembereoJ theGovemroenlblindla, it was pointed oat by 
those two officcra that the then existing strength of the Army was 
really snfficient for all paiposes of India — for keeping quiet within 
the borders and repelling aggi^ion frem abroad, and that if the 

contemplsted increase was effected. It would only constitute a tempta- 
tion to tha Indian Government to undertake undesirable schemes cd 


• ». WKcaBlHatiyaj:. IfarenJj Swdatle* Wood) (iaa>-lESJ) CiaaceUsf 

of lie Eicheqoer, 1M6-J2; Ftnideat. Boud of Coauol, lSi2-55 Secretarr of 
SUUlof leSia.lS^9-6fi. ’ 

2. Vutoanl Canning. ComBot-Gestial cf lada, ISiS-K. 

3. Lord Lavmet, C<ner:or-Ceaeis] of ladia. 1564-69. 
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territorial aggrandizement The Aimy Commission^ of 1879; after an 
exhaustlvo inquiry, had come to the same conclusion, vis., that the 
then strength of the Army was sufficient not merely for the work of 
maintaining internal peace but also for repelling foreign aggression 
even if Russia acted with Afghanistan as an ally. But the scare of a 
conflict with Russia was then so great that it carried eTerything before 
it, and the proposed additions to the Army W'ero made in India. ' It 
may be noted that it was not only in India but in other parts of the 
British Empire too that largo and sudden additions were then 
made to the existing garrisons, Mr. Gladstone obtaining a large 
vote of credit for tjte purposa But the remarkable circumstance 
is that, whereas everywhere else the garrisons were reduced to 
their old proportions as soon as the scare passed away, in India alone 
the burden came to stay. The result of that was that the prophecy 
of Sir Auckland Colvin and his colleagues was fulfilled with painful 
promptitude, and within a year after the increases were made, Upper 
Burma was invaded, conquered and annexed. Well, my Lord, the 
contention that the additional troops were not wanted for Indian pur* 
poses is again forcibly Illustrated by the fact that during the last two 
years over 20,000 troops ore engaged outside India in doing the work 
of the Imperial Government, and that, though one of these two years 
saw the severest famine of the last century, the peace of the country 
has continued absolutely unbroken. I am oware that in one of your 
first spesches in this Council. Your Excellency was pleased to declare 
that so long as you were at the helm of affairs in India, no suggestion 
for a reduction of the strength of the Army would meet with any 
Support at the hands of the Indian Government. Kow, even if an 
opinion, expressed three years ag<^ be not liable to modification today, 
what we urge is, I submit, not necessarily a reduction of the strength 
of the Army located in India, but a reduction of its cost to the Indian 
people. What strength of the Army should be maintained in India is 
a question of high Imperial policy in which we are not allowed a voice. 
But this, I think, we may claim, that if the strength maintained Is in 
excess of India’s own requirements, as it is now plainly proved to be, 
the cost of the excess portion should, as a mere matter of justice, be 
borne by the Imperial Government Even on the narrower ground that 
the Army in India is required for the maintenance of British rule, 
England, I submit, Is as much interested in the maintenance of this rule 
here as we are, and so it is only fair that a portion of the cost should be 
born© on the English estimates. If tills vrera dona, and if Indians were 


1. Special Commlssioa appoioted bjr the Coveraaaent of India with Sir Ashler 
Cdea as President to inquire into the oi^nisatioa and expenditure of the Jodisn 
Army. 
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moro widely employed Inliia puWJc sorvico of fbo couTilry— motep^tf 
cuiarly la the special departmonts— Govemmont will bo oMo to reduco 
taxation and yet find money for moro education, bettor Provlncw 
finance, active efforts for the Industrial dovelopmenl of India after Ino 
manner of the Japanise Govomment, and various other schemes of 
Internal reform. Tlien will Indian finance bo really placed on » 
truly sound IwisLs, and then will our public revenues bo administered 
ft? those of a ptxir country like India should bo administered- 
My Lord, your X/sidaWp spoke the other day In terms of striking 
eloquence of the need there I? of Indba? now giving up narrow views 
or limited Ideals and feeling for .the Empire with EngUshnion that new’, 
composite patriotism which the Bllaallon demands. How that is an 
aspiration which U dear to the heart of many of us also. But the 
fusion of interest between the two races will have to bo much greater, 
and the people of In^a allowed ft more definite and a more inUlllglbls 
place Id the Empire, liefore that aspiration I? realixod, Englishmen 
exercise ft certain amount of imagination and put themselves mentally 
Into our place, and they will be able to belter appreciate our feeling 
la the matter. It has been said that a little kindness goes a long way 
with the people of India. That, I think, Is perfectly true. Who, for 
iQstance, ever thought of casting a doubt on the loyalty of the Indian 
Press in the time of I,ord Wpon? Thoro was strong language 
used then as uosv la the Press, hut it was notin the Indian section ot 
It What, my Lord, is needed Is that we should be enabled to feel 
that we have a Government national in spirit though foreign In 
perscrtuiel— a Government which subordinates all other considerations 
to the welfare of the Indian people, which resents the indignities 
offered to Indians abroad as though they were offered to Englishmen, 
and which endeavours by ^1 means In Its power to further the moral 
andmaterlalinterestsofthe people In India and outside India. The 
statesman who evokes such a feeling among the Indian people will 
render a great and glorious service to this country and will secure for 
himself an abiding place In the hearts ot our people. Nay, he will do 
more— he will serve his own country In a true epixit of Imperialism— 
not the narrower Imperialism which regards the world as though it 
wa.? made for one race otdy and looks upon subject races os if they 
were intended to be mere footstooU of that race-but that nobler 
Imperialism which would enable all who are included in the Empire 
to share equally !n iU blessings and honours. My Lord, 1 have said 
jdl this betora you Lcndslup wA wvW4\7 hei^ose you happen to be 
Viceroy of India at the present moment, but also because every one 
feeU^lhat your Lordship is desUned for even higher honours and for 
positiora of greater responsibility and influence on your return to vous 
native land And. if this anUcipation is reaUsed, your Lordship wUl 
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be In a position — even more bo than today — to influence the character 
of the Government of this country In the direction vro so ardently 
desire. In this hope I have ep^en to^y, and respectfully trust 
your Lordship will forgive me If hero and there I have spoken with a 
frankness which may appear to bo somewhat unusual, but which, 
in my bumble opinion, is one of the highest forms which true loyalty 
can take. 
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The Census 


Popuialion of Briltih India in Millioni 

iBcreau daring tbndeesda. 

2M Eutkoiu «> 11 3 per e«Bt. 

1901_S31-0l Inereai® 9-73 rnUKons- 4-4 per cent. 

Alill-offduriDg tkeput dee&de, as eaopared with ths preTioos decade— 
12-SS taitlicai • 6-9 per cent. 


A. 


B. 


Borma 
Opper Batma 


Inereata 

1391 1901 «r 

decrease 

1J-9S 13-13 -t-t-lC 


Becssl I 

JJ.-W.ProrincMV U3111SH0 -fAlJ 
Oudh J 


C, Banba? 1 
Central Pr*- V 
'riocei, Betar i 

D. Pnshl* \ 

Uadras I 


5963 t7 9S -MS 
36-(9 «>64 


Fetoantage 
of inc reate 
or decrease 
11 
33 

S 


Bemarks 
Kormal increase 
7-6 milUoni less. 


4-7 nlllioos lest. 


1-4 tnSUoss left. 


A— shewing a seraal detetopnenA 

B & 0 hare a total laereate of 8-3 nillieu on an aggregate roU e( 
174-7 mllUcos. 

Obaslen 1-7 relUiou la liea of a somal beretse of 3 mlBiona 
• 4-7 alttieu the total loss. 


Vila! sUhslics. 


Year 


Total deaths la 
tnlllioas 


Ratio per aiiZIc. 


Becaatks. 


ms 

1336 

1397 

1399 

1399 


1395 

1396 
1977 
13H 

1397 


S'lSS 

8016 

8309 

8037 

8531 

8983 

8396 

8945 

8493 

7U9 

6173 

8814 


581-1 

58171 

58 14 y 

5815 I 
1894) 
58331 
18741 
57931. 
30-57 I 
3849 J 
35-401 
58751 
3897 f 
5891) 


38031 

58441 

30JIJ) 


AseraseforEre pears 
(lg95-«6). 54-64. 


Aserage for foar peart 
4159899. a period of 
pUgae and famlnet. 
3Mt ' 


The EKures for yeare subBetjueot to 1899 are not yet ayaUabk. bnt 
tbe m^tality during the famine of 1901801 has been admittedly dread- 
ful in certain parts of India. 
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Satf Cauumplioa 

Total eossumption In 
millloDS of fOBODda 

58- 37 

59- 79 
30^5 
33-00 
31<69 
3^72 

laerestoiD fire years auaceedioK redoeiioa of duty » S-SS isIlHon maonds 
or 18 percent. 


year. 

1881-83 

1883-83 

1883-81 

1881-85 

1885-88 

1888-87 


1891-93 

1893-93 

1893-91 

1891-95 

1895-96 

ie9&-97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 


33-73 

33-063 

31-351 

33-016 

33-380 

31-129 

35-057 

33633 

31-150 

31 685 

31-063 

31-521 

35-26 

35-05 

35-72 


Daring the four yean since 1887-88, 
eihen the doty was enhanced, s steady 
deelina in consumption took place, 
though the population of Upper Bnrma 
vat added to the whole cassuming 
populailoD. 


During the IJ years since ISSG-~S7 the consumption has Increased 
from 33-72 to 33*72 million maunds, i, just 2 million maunds op less 
than G per cent. 

The consumption has not kept pace even with the advance in 
population and shmvs no development whatever, such as Is exhibited 
during the five years which ft^lowed the reduction of the salt-duty in 
1882-S3. 


Summary of Agricuifural Hisfory since 1884-85 

During this period, there has been not only no advance in any of 
the older provinces but a positive retrogression in all the more 
important elements of moral well-being. 

Punjab. — Seven years of agricultural depression out of fourteen ; 
a fall-off in cropped areas under rice, wheat, sugarcane, and cotton ; 
the crop yield in several years bolcfw avoiage. 

N. W. Provinces. — Six bad years out of fourteen ; a decline in 
rice, wheat, sugarcane, cotton and indigo areas ; 1892 -97 were years 
of deficient harvests. 

Oiidh. — Six bad years ; cropped areas stationary with a tendency 
to a fall-off iit cotton and sugarcane: 

Bengal . — Ten years of agricultural depression out of fourteen 
years of deficient harvest as well as diminished yield. 

'Central Provinces — Seven bad years; seven years of diminished 
cropped acreages and reduced crop yield during the past decade ; 
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cattle mortality very heavy— 3.858 mm«m head of callle bavinK 
perished during 1895-99. 

i?om!av. — The whole decade 1S39-99-I900 was a bad decade lor 
the Presidency; sir had years colminatiog in the famines of 1896-98 
and 1899-01, the worst famines on record ; in the Deccan particularly 
scarcely a fall crop during the past sirfeen years. 

— Four bad years; a rtatlotuiy state of things dunng 
the past decade with a decline In cotton and sugarcane areas. 

Two famines ; Famine of 1896-98 — population affected 45*7 
millioia; the maximum numhaon relief 3 69 millions = 8 per cent, 
nearly. 

Famine of 1899-1901 : population affected 25-1 millions ; the 
maximum number on relief 4*60 millions = 18 per cent 


Cropped Area h Brilhh 1 


Te»r 

U9l-)S 

U9S-«; 

I89S-9S 

1996-99 

U99-99 

119M3 

lS9*-t9<Xi 


prt*Ma 

tU-6J! 

tlO-96S 

3Utl< 

ttw« 

119-761 

tl5-«87 

*5«16 

WJ-T4S 

Stt-JW 

s<jas9i 


PonSle-cro}. 
lAMS 
13-196 
1330} 
t3W 
17-160 
14 90$ 
1190$ 

r-tis 

17166 

23-74S 

189ft.91 

1898-99 


194413 

157-791 

193919 

197-970 

113600 

193912 

in-sji 

196-497 

193497 

isaisi 


Irristted 
arcs 
13» 

57-13 
13«3 
1370 
13 S! 

1373 
1336 
60-41 
30-41 
51-S4 

194-413 million acres. 
196487 


Increase 2*974 million acres only. 

Increased acreages in 1 

Sind, .dSMin, Vpprr and 1 

Xwer Burmi, Coorg and I 5.3* million acres. 

Aimer. ) 

Therefore, eUswhere a dacresee 3-26 mdlion oerre in the older 
Praemets. 

Thus in the older provinces, the net croi^ acreage has fallen off 
simultaneously with an advance in the population. 

The irriiTaled orai shows some expansion during the decade, but 
that is due to droughts raoee than to the of tnlensice 

cultivation. 

As to dijuhle cropping, Mr. Hddexness* in his Memo on the 
FoodProducUon, Korth-Westeni Provinces and Oudh ( Appendix A ) 
says ' ‘ 


1. SirrAom„HeUimei5.(IM9-l!>S4). Sttietiry. R«ooe and Axrieotrtnl 

D«p»rtii«=^^<»*niBa»oilnd»^ Aotbotol ‘•NuraBTed 

ia India ta 1S9SV)7 •• and '■ reo;6esaad Fnibiemt d India ” I H. D. L. ) 
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“ Tbe ares wbioh bean more tban ooe erop s ytit ig eonnted twice orer . , . 
This }g Bot awarate eeeo is oacee of semrfne doBble-eroppinf, at (be produce of 
two batretts from the game field {■ Use lhao the prodoce of two fields of tbe 
game area. But double-eroppio? Is cot usfre^oeotjp fictitious, as It oftea bsppeos 
that a field is sown for robt beeauee It baa fatted In klmrif, and is liable to be 
icoluded la tbe double-cropped area.** 

Much of Ihe doubl^ropplng during the decade Im been ottdng 
to tho uncertaIntiM of the seasons more or less, and is therefore of a 
"fictitious character , " 


Areas under Superior Crops 

Mere cultivated areas are, however, a subordinate factor in the 
problem, the profits of cultivation depending principally on the kind 
of crop growl, and the crop^ield obtained. 

As to superior croppimj, a fall-off in areas under wheat, cotton, 
sugarcane, oil-seeds, jute, tn '%0 In most provinces, as may be seen 
from the table given ^low. 

As to yield, the estimate of ihe local authorities, as given in the 
Lyall* Oommlsslon’s Report, page 357 — working out to 800 lbs, per 
acre — Is not endorsed hy tfie Commission : they reject the estimates 
for Bengat as particularly unretiotte and for Burma and Bomhag as foo 
high. The Commission are distinctly of opinion that whatever may 
have been the normal annual surplus of food-grains in 1880, the 
present surplus coanot be greater than that figure. 

,AreiM und^r certain crops in British India in million acres. 


Test 

Wheat 

Sugar- 

oaas 

011- 

■eeds 

Cotton 

into 

Indigo 

1890-91 

22-03 

2-793 

11-58 

10-968 

2-479 

12-15 

1891-93 

20-18 

3-134 

U-84 

8-839 

2100 

11-55 

1892-93 

21-43 

2-861 

13-54 

8-940 

2-181 

13 23 

1893-91 

22-21 

3-033 

14-81 

10-438 

2-230 

15-33 

1891-95 

S^76 

2-889 

1372 

9-717 

2-275 

1705 

1895-96 

1B-S3 

2-9M 

1284 

9 6D0 

M48 

15-69 

1896-97 

16-18 

2 631 

10-53 

9-459 

2-215 

15-63 

1S97-93 

1991 

3-6(8 

]^56 

8 914 

2-159 

13-66 

1898-99 

20-23 

2-756 

12-16 

9-178 

2-690 

10-13 

1899-1930 

16-10 

2-693 

10-32 

8375 

2070 

10-46 

A marked decline in areas under— 






Wheat 

since 1S94-95 





Sugarcane 


1891-93 





Oil-seeds 

„ 

1893-94 





Cotton 

„ 

1893-94 





Jute 


1894-95 





Indigo 


1894-95 




1. Si'r Jamti Lyatl, (1845-WW), Chief Commissioner C. P., 1895-0$; 
Chairman. Indian Famine Commission, 189S. 
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«/ CM yn - P.tllo j oS H15-H 

la enr«* 

Ta erort* 
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TO likbi Uit 7«ir 
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la lS8i>-81— 1-61 crorti 
Lilt yvir-^S-O) eroroi 
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[AtamHUngt/thelutpsrhl Le^tlifeCameChfld on iTftinrt- 

Ihe gsih iTmh, J903. Urd Ctirzon. Iks Fic^roy, presiding, 
GciJiale vadt the fclltuino sf>^ on the Fimad'il SLitemerJ for 
l^Oi-Ot prestrJed &r E<hrard ta-e- — 1 

Measives of Relief lo Tax-payers Welcomed 

Your EicsUency, — I desire at tty> CTitset respeclfuUy to 
sesociate mysaU with trhat has been said hy my Honlile coUsago^ 
^^haTspieceded me, m lecogwtlon c< the hapcotaot measutes 
adopted by GoTeromcnt this year to give relief to lha tax-payers of 
this coQctry. For fire successive years now, Iha Hoii*b!s Finaoce 
Member haa been able to atmoance a larga soplns of tevenua over 
erpaaditare, and thesa sorplDses have aggregated over 23 eroras of 
rupees, as may be seen trotn the foUartag figures 

Soiytet ia cr aMS 

Teat ef B<pee> 

^ _ 5-? 

mj-iMo - . . . 4-i 

. w « s-» 

1W1-15C* ?-i 

IKS-lhiS 4-1 

TettlbrCvayasri _ SM 

Moreover, a Sam of over eleven crcres has been spent ibn-ing the 
period out of current revemes for meeting extracffdiaary charges, bat 
for vihich the aggregate surplus have amoosled to over 32 

crcres of rupees. Jfy Lord, to take from the people a sum of 22 eroras 
in five years ever and above the requimnsets of fTf i v e m m pnt r t n^inary 
aiui extraordinary— at a time again when the Bountry was admittedly 
suffering fnxn famine and plague and general iadasttial depression as 
it had caver suffered he! ore, is a financial policy, the jastificaioon of 
which is net at ail clear ; and I cannot help thiiiiEg that even the 
cautkxB mind of the Honl^ klember ought to have been satisfied 
with a isjstet period than five years and a saaEer total sarplas 
tdcrwBs to be able to recognise that with a ltd rupee Govenment 
werelxxind to have large and recurring surpluses ymr after year, 
when the level erf taxsti<Hi had been so determined as to secure financial 
equilD^hmonlhebafisof a IW rupee. HcrvBvcr. it U better late 
than wsver, and 1 sincerely re^ce that my Hoatile friend was at last 
ablstoadrisa Govemmenttlultbe time had OLcne when the r-teirr's 
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of tho lax-payora. lw^•o liatl to submit to conUnitwis nnd ceaseless 
nddllloiw to tho taxatlcm of Iho country burins the last clghtcon years, 
t<> pomo mea.'tiiro of relief might I«» safely conslJcrod. ^fy lx»rd, as 
repanli the particular fonn of rollof decUed upon hy Govornmont, 
I haro nothing hut Iho warmwl couffralublloiw to offer. I confess 1 
was not without apprchorulon that LancMhlro, with Its largo voting 
BlronglhlntholIousotJfOofnmoasahdlts consequent influcnco with 
tho Socrolary of Stale for Indh. might onco more domoastrato how 
poworle&s Iho Indian Government was to rosbt lU demand? and that 

the abolition of cotton^dutlos might Uke procedonco of tho reduction of 
tho duty on salt My fears, however, have happily been proved to bo 
groundless, and I respectfully beg leave to congratulate Gm'crnmenl 
on the courage, the wLsdojn and tho slalcsm-anshlp of their decision. 
Public opinion In India ha? for n lo»« flmo prayed for thoso verj- 
inoasurcaofrcllof. and tho National Gjngms? ha?, year after year, 
urged upon tho attention of Govornmont tho necessity of raising tho 
taxable minimum Until rf the Incomfrtax fn^m five hundred rupees to 

one thousand, and of reducing tho duty on sail from lU^Samaund 

(0 Rv S Iho corltal oTportonlty. Mr I.orf l orn oun-rkod to hoor 
Iho opinion oiprossod in ocrao (inntloro that tho trfuct on of tho 

lialWutr«ntnotroilirl'«nofitltiorMt ntau of imr poinilntlon, hut 

thnt it wiil only moan Unter protlta to Binall tmdero nnd other 
I think ttiat tlMiot who express such nn opinion 
Mt S lS«' “'. 'moiclfocl on prieoo of compollllon nmons tho 
111 of Lnmodlllo!, I'ut that they oto fenoro tho very obvious 
lc!L which tho r.puros of roll consumption durlnp tho ^t Iwotily 
Ancxnmlnntlonotthoso llEutcs shows that, durine 

Iho ^^sfyc^mtonUolloww^ WSi. the 

tho 111 oy , „ (TOO 28-37 mliliona of mounds to 

“ * - on ircmnscof 8-33 miUlon mminds or My t8p.r 
^ SW-88 llio duly was rohod from Its. 2 to Ils. 2-8 n mound, 

* i**olv nrrltod tho steady Incrooso of tho provlmis live yoam, 
which not on y 

'’“uMstosXoI the fact that tho liltoros for those years Includoil 

for tho tot • ", p„„„, thus tost was nsaln recovered, but 

wns not till _ has nmulned vlrlunlly slollonary, only a 

since then con in fourteen 

veryslInMndvano n. 

years as asalnsl nil nc j confidont that what 

tho enhancement of Finance Membor 

hoahapponodhoforo wi 

:i“or.Mtrlo a^m st.ad.ly on tho inereaso, that the loss of 
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OTnmramedliytln lednclion in iotj »l pttMnl (tUl be only » 

Uniporatyl«>,anaUnlmaI«n-Feais'linnit wW disappear alloBs- 
ther in consequence of increased coasumptloa 

Again, my Lord, I have heard the opinion expressed that the duty 
on salt does not after aW conslhnta any serioua burden on the resources 
of the poorer classM of oar commanity, because this duly, it is nrgad, 
is the only tax v;hich they cotvtsibuie to the State. Here, again, I must 
say that thiee who express Bueh a Tiew hardly realise what they are 
talking about. Oui revenue is principally derived from Land, Opium » 

Salt, Excise, Customs, Assessed Taxes, Starni^, ForKta, Registration 
and Provincial Rates. Of these, the Opium Revenue is contributed by 
the foreign consuoier and may bo left out of account. Of the 
remaining heads, the proceeds of the Assessed Taxes are the only 
receipts that come exclusively fron the middle and upper classM of the 
people, and they are represented by a consparalively small som, being 
less than tvro crares of rupees a year. On the other hand, the bulk of 
the Salt Reveoue comes fresn Ibe pockets of Ih® pcorer classes. The 
AhkarlRovesiue again is contributed mainly by them; so also is the 
Foist Revenue TTadn Stamps and Registratloo, they contribute their 
fair ^laie— possibly more than their share, as the bulk of our litigation 
is about sm^ sums. I believe they also contribute their share under 
OtHtema. And as regards Land Revenne and Provincial Rates, in 
Ruyatwari tracts at any rate, a large pr^ortion of this revenne comes 
frem very poor agricolturiste. So far, IbCTcfoie, from contributing les 
than their fair share to the exchequer of the State, the pomer classes of 
OUTCOmmututy contribute, as a matter of fact, much menu than they 
should, relatively to their resources ; and Government have, therefore, 
dime wisely in deciding to give relief to these classes by a redaction of 
the duty oo sail 1 trust it may be possible for Govertanent to rednee 
this duty still further in the near forture, for the consumption of salt, 
■wldeh in the time oi Lord Lawrence was found to be about 15 Rs. per 
head in aano parts of India, Is now niA oven 10 lbs. per head, whereas 
the highest medical opimoa lays down 2011 b. per haad as & nec^sary 

standard for healthfnl existence. 

Aboiiticn ol Exdse Ouliet on Cotton Goods Urged 

. . ^ . lly Ixtrd, in the remarks wWch I made in the courss of the Budget 
,discn£ei{mpilastyear.Idw»lt8taMnkn§thoa;th9 heavy and vmr 
,t^cu 3 ,^ddm(ms madfiby.Goveirimeiit jq tha, taiaticQrf.the' qountry 
,swcejl8^.»iijtl wged that, as the 01110097, policy adopt^ by Ggvem- 
^nent hadput au.endto theirexcbangaAifficulties,, gotpe .jelM'd!^ 
,b0 given to the sorely-tied tax-payers .by . a. jeducUon of the sajl-jinty. 
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n raliliiR of thfl tAsaWe minimum limit of tli« Ineonio-Cix, nnd the 
Alvilltlin of (ft« cxc{<^ dutfox on cotton-f^iod^. Two of tbf«o three 
prayers Il-w-c |*>cn Rrant*.! hy Govtmnjont Ihb year, nnJ It was much 
to I» wiJh^j that they h.-vl r«n their %ray to Rrant tlio third aha Tliero 
«xeI«o diitlrt Illytrate wJiat John 8tuari Mnnia*) raid about the 
Bovemmenl of the people of one tmmtry ty the jxoplo of nnoUier. Tliey 
were levied not h'f revenue purpi>M l«ut as a conct^slun to the kelfi»h 
iwitallon of Manchester. They arc maintained o-jclty; to n disinclina- 
tion on Ujo part of (lovernmcnt to dHplcaso Usal same ptwerfuJ Interest, 
tJyxish the mill Industry In this csiunlry, owlmt to varl ius causes, not 
llio l<n.»t Imp'jrtanl <d which Is th« cunenry pedJcy of Om-ernmenl 
thetmrlve*. Is In a »t.al* of fearful slepre^Ion. The justification 
e^leasUdy ur^red In favour of thojr retenllon Is that the principles of 
free trade wtsiM bs violated If they were mnovM while the Imports 
from Manrhe»ler were liable to Ctjsf(TO« duties. The hojbwness of 
this h>stIfical!on ha.s, however, !*on etTeclIvrly rlvrvn up by the 
present RliUtr of the Ti'o'-s In the brief Jnirodurlion contrf- 

InilM by him to ft pamphlet. publWied rrvne time neo by my friend 
ilr. U. J. rad’habh In which the ijufsllon id the effert prwJuced hy 
the excise shitles on the cotton industry of India baa been examined 
with fllalrtrato cam and a clear jerutp of principle. 

*Ia e«r«rsae* ie lb« r«rr«i*alttloet et Lsetisblrs Dltb«ett»,* iiyi tbs 
wrllff otibs tsirojiKtloa, *lejls«ks eoaestteJ lo iapois so sselis-datf upon 
bsmn eoiloa nts'jfsetarss. Tbst is tossy. «hs wst (erteJ to UssBlsItresl 
Industry at ■ focoUstly feosTsrttiBs Ifms for tbs UesSt of Lieesibtrs. ftbs srai 
prtsUostly sserldetd to pollilsst stlssoolss of ibt Bomral. Tbs Brltlsb 
rarliiaratbiSBO* bsposed a d(f(y»Dei tary* Ivi sseuyb to bo fait— upoA 
Imrertsd oora. tadla itn<]s cor a (oEoeland Just as l-iDCssblrs isoda pltec-ffood* 
lotadU.If tbsIfrlilfbrarllamsQt rsaliydriirss to rrodtribaljusiles to ladisstbleb 
(ISO frsoesnily prof* MSS. In oely loetssi oooris must bs to plass ao txeiss duly oa 
Its o«o boiBS-crowD eorn. Bosh a preposliloo la Batnrilly tnpostlbts, but it isrrts 
(otbfosrlatotiRmyrsIirfiboarisolUllaJusileoor tbaprsreRi tmtmsnt of tbs 
lodlao oolioa lodailry. Tbs Srttish rstilamsat la srllllaB enoueb to ibrutt 
iaxttloa upoa Indiaa nUIostotra for ibo tsarOioftbsIrLiBstiblra brstbrsas but 
itpUess a protsoiios arm reuad lbs BrlllsH farmarai SKstait ladla,** 

In no other country would euch a phenomonon of the Government 
laxlngonlntornallnduslry — oven when It was bordering on it stale 
of coUapso— fortholwne/ltofa foreten competitor bo poFsIhle, and 1 
am Inclined to 1 >o11oyo that the Govommonl of India themsclvos 
regrot the retention of these duties as much as any one eko. I earnestly 
hope tlint, before another year Is over, the Secretary of Stale for India 


I. Author oI a booklet oo "Tbo CeUoo laduitry of India and lbs Coiioo 
Dulles", JW2. 
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of Iho pcoplo so laiKoly depends. A« things stand at presanl, Indian 
financo is virtually at Uio mercy of military considerations, and no 
woll-«iista!ned or vigoroun effort liy Iho Slab on an adwjuab scale for 
the materm advancomenl or the moral progress of the people Is possible 
while our revenues oro liaWo to bo approprlabd In an ovcr*lncroasIng 
proportion for military purposes. My Lord, Ido not wish to speak 
today of the scriews end alarming Incrcaso Utat has taken placo during 
the last eighteen yeara In the mfllbry expenditure of the country, 
which has rhon In a time of profound peace from about 17J crorw— 
the average fur 18S2~85— to 2C1 crorw, the amount prxn'ided In the 
current year's Budget, i.e. by ocer SOpor cent, when the nn’cnuo derived 
from the principal heads has risen from 51 ctores to C9 croros only, 
i. e., Ijy about 35 per cent Our Military expenditure absorbs pracli* 
caliy the whole of our l.and'rovenuo and ezcoods the entire civil expen- 
diture of the country by about 2| crorts, thus doinonslratlng the exces- 
sive preponderance of the mllitAry factor in Indian finance. In no 
country throughout the civilbed world do tiio Army services absorb so 
largo a proportion of the riatlonallncoma Not oven In Russia Is thb 
expenditure more than ono-fourth of the tobl ordinary revenue, while 
with us It U about ono-third, omiUlRg, of coorso, from the Ibvenoo side 
Railway receipts, which ore babncod by a corresponding entry on the 
Expenditure sldo. Mllibry safety Is no doubt a paramount considera- 
tion to which every otlior must yield, but military preparedness has no 
dcOnib sbndard and might absorb whaUrver resources can bo mado 
awliablo for it practically without limit Woreovor. the demands of 
mllibry Improvement must grow nioro and more numerous and 
InsLsbnt as years roll b^*, and there can bo no finality In such matters. 
Military efiicloncy must, therefore, as Lord Salisbury* one© pointed out, 
bo always rr/afuo i. v, determined In the cose of each country by a 
combined coasiderallon of its needs of defonco and the resources that It 
can fairly dovob for the purpoaa Judged by UiU lost, oxir military 
expenditure must bo pronounced to bo much (oo heavy, and unless 
ofToclivo measures ore bkon to bring about lU reduction, or at any 
rate prevent lU further increase, there Is but littia hope that Govorn- 
mont will over bo able to Cnd adequate funds for public education or 
other Imporbnt and pressing measures of Internal Improvement The 
question cannot bo put better than In theeloquont words used by Ixird 
ilayo* In hIs momorablo mlnuto on tho subject dated 3rd October, 1870 
—words which are as true today os they were thirty years ago— If 
anything, oven more so. 

1. SatUbory waa S^reury of State for lodla At Lord Cranborne, 1866- 

1867 aod Ajato u Marqoii ot Sallsbofy, I87<-1878. tta wa» thrice I’rime MfaUter. 

• 2. Co»emar-Ceo«al of ladla. 1869-72, lie wa» Mtassinattd At Port BU!f, 
Aodamaa Iriasdi. Pebtuary 8, 1872. 
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* fia»nflUl neea»slt!*i of tl»ob«af,“ ii!4 b*. " b»f* brought 

ptomlnantly to «t Tiaw th« enotmoo* oo»t of oat anay ( 16-3 eter** ) »• oorapsr* 
withth* tTalUblaMioofoesolthoeonotry. 1 ojoaot deicrlbo Ciesl dltSeuity »* 
the mtla «s»oa for th» eourw wehaeetekeft. loonilder that 11 oof eoadUloa 
Iq tUir»*pe8tii»* moilproeperaui, wo ohooM otlH not b# Juiilfied la openilag 
om $MUn3 mof* ea onr army than ean b« ehowa to bo abjolately and ImptratlTily 
eeeeitary. There ore eonalderatioa* of o far higher natnro laTolrod In lhl> 

fnattef than the onaue! oilgenoiei offloanoeor the Intereite of thoee who are 
employed la the nilUary ierriee oftbeCrown. Eoery abllllag that It taken fof 
haneoestary military eapendiiare la eomneh withdrawn fromthooffait aurnewbjoh 

it li onr doty to epend for the moral and materlat ImproTemeat of the people. ** 

The present Btreaglh of our Army fa In excess of what the Simla 
Conimfasion^ of 1870— of which I^)rd Ttoberts* was a momhor — 
pronounced to be sulRciant both for the purpose of maintaining 
internal peace and for repelling foreign aggression, not only If Rusala 
acted alone, hut even -if ehe acted with Afghanistan as an ally. 
General Brackeribury’, eomo time ago Military Member of the 
GovemorOeneraTs Council, admitted In hb evidence before the Welby 
Commission that the present Etrength was In excess of India’s 
own requlTeraenU and that a portion of it was maintained in India for 
Imperial purposes. The truth of this elaUment was forcibly 
iUustrsted daring the last three years when India was able to spare, 
without apparent danger or inconvenieoco, a large number of troops 
for Imperial purposes in South Africa and China. Again, bIbcs the 
Army increases of 1683 were made, a great deal has been dose 
at a heavy outlay of money to etrenglhen our ccoat ond frontier 
defences and to place the adminlstmUon of the Army on a sounder 
btksfa. Theairoedstiengthhas, moreover, improvedin other directions 
also. The number of Volunteers has Increased by nearly 13,000 men. 
The Native Army reservists row number clcse upon 20,000 and the 
Imperial Service troops about 18,900— both new and recent creations. 
My Lord, 1 am free to admit that in these matters Govemmont are 
bound to be guided, mainly. If not exclusively, by the opinion of their 
expert military advisers. But there are certain broad features of the 
situation— certmn large questions of general policy — which, 1 believe, 
it is open to every one to discuss ; and I venture to submit, with much 
diffidence and not without a sense of rKponsibility. a few remarks on 

thissubiecttortheconsidarationofyouT Excellency’s Government Our 
Army fa for aU practical purposes a sUnding army, maintained on a 

■rar footing even in times of peace. It is altogether an inexpannve 


1. A comaJiiiOT appoialcd bj the Government oi India to inomte i 

tli»otgaB.aUoaande*peodilarooIlh*ArorioIndU 118791. ’ 

t.i^ (imr-lJM): private Secretary to t 

Lylton, 1880. Mnilary Member. Covet»or.C«neral-» EiecnUve CouncU. mi -96 
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force, wUhoutany stronR auxiliary sunwrts in tho country such as 
cikt in European BtaUsj, and its Btrongiii can bo nugmonUyl only by 
an arithmollcal Increase of Its cost. In Western countries and even 
in Japan, which has *o successfully ccpiod tho Western system, tho 
cfitabUshnient maintained in times of peace can, owing to their splendid 
system of reserve^, bo Increased three, four, fire, oven six times In 
times of war. Jajwn, for Instance, which spends on her Army In times 
of poaeo about one-fourth of what wo spend, has a peace cstabllshmont 
half our own and can mohlliio in limes of war nearly double the 
number of men that India can. Tho British troops in this country aro 
under tho Bhorl Bcrrico system, but owing to tho peculiarity of tho 
situation, tho main advantage of lihort Beirico — iis., securing for Iho 
country a largo body of trained T«t3enrl-*U — goes to England, whJIo all 
tho disadvantages of tho system — tho paucity of seasoned soldiers, 
incroasod payment!! to tho British WorOfRco for locrullmenl charges 
and increased transport cltorgos — liavo to bo bomo by us. Tho native 
Army U in theory a lying Service army, but It was calculated ly 
tho Simla Army Oommlwion, on tho ba'ls of tho strength which 
thon exUted, that os many os 80,000 trained Native soldiers obtain* 
cd tbofr discharge and roturaod to thofr homes in ton yoare* time. 
And the formation of reserves wa.s propped ly tho Commission 
so as to keep the greater cumbor of those men bound to tho 
obligations of service and also to the hepe that the reserves so 
formod In tlmo of poaco might ’enable the Oorcmmcnttoroducotho 
peace strength of tho Nalire Array The Commiasion apprehended no 
political danger from such a restricted system of reserves, and It was 
calculated that the proposed reserves. If sanctioned, would absorb about 
52,000 out of the 80,000 men retiring frmn the Army every ton years. 
Acting on this rocommondallon, Lord Dufforin's' Government decided 
on tho formation of such reserves and proposed to begin with two 
kinds— regimental and territorial reserves — of which tho latter system 
was naturally bettor suited to the circumstances of such a largo country 
and %Tou]d undoubtedly bavo succeeded bolter. But 'the India Office, 
more distrustful In tho matter than tho men on tho spot, disallowed tho 
formation of territorial reserve?, with tho result that our reservists 
today do not number oven 20,000 men. Practically, thorsforo, wo bavo 
topiac&our sde rolJanco on a stondtoganDy andwhUotbepIanls, 
financially, tho most wosteful conceivable, even as an organisation of 
national defence. It Is radically faulty. Ko pouring out of money like 
water on mero standwj ballaliont can over give India a military strength 
and preparedness which other civilised countries ixjssess, while the 
whole population Is disarmed and the process of domartialization con* 


1. C9v«rao(-CcaecftloiIndi». IS84-SS. 
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Unaes apace. The policy of placing the maia lelianco for purposes of 
defence on a standing army has now been discarded everywhere^ 
and at the present moment India is ahoat the only country m the 
civilised world where the people are debarred from the privileges of 
citizen jofdiersWp and from all voluntMy participation in theresponsi- 
bilitira of national defence. The whole arrangement is an unnatural 
one; one may go further and say that it is an impossible one, and if 
ever unfortunately a day of real stress and danger comes. Government 
will find it so. My Lord, I tKpectfuUy plead for a policy of a little 

more trust in the matter. I freely recognise the necessity of proceeding 

with great caution, and if Government are not prepared to trust all 
parts of the country or all classes of the community equally, let them 
select particular areas and patUcnlar sections of the community for . 
their experiment What I am anxious to see is the adoption of somo 
plan, whereby, while a position of greater seU-rKpect is assigned to ns 
in the work of national defence, the establishments necessary during 
peace and war times may be separated and thus •our finances may bo 
freed from the intolerable pressure of an excessive and ever-grerwing 
military erpanditure. 

Oeierioraiing Economic Condiiion e< ibe Masses 


Uy Lord, the question which, la my humble opinion, demands at 
the present moment the most earnest and anxious attention of Govern- 
ment Is the steady detetloralion that Is taking place in the economio 
condition of the mass of our people. In my speech on last year’s Budget, 
I ventured to dwell at eome length on this subject, and I have no wish 
to repeat og^n today what 1 then swd. But the Honhle Sir Edward 
Law has made a few observations on the question in the Financial 
Statement under discussion which I dwm U my duty not to allow to 
pass unchahonged. At page SO of the SUtement, under the heading of 
Economic Progress, my Hon'blo friend observes : 


-A««eM«»luKU«»»ioacIlheloerM»iosTi.*uii gf thsiupsjBM. I think 
lb»l»»»rTf»WrMrr#oteiUmiigof»hepo,moiiUtobgehlilnedby noting th« 

iMMtMlamtnootMBTasva&tT b«s4s »h* Irga nUgii are manileitly 

•lBt«ndmsBth*lr«p«a<IIogpo««r. 9gebh„d»«g 3»tv ETell^ Ccstoms. Post 
OaoomnUonl.sMrdtfng Sumps, nna I gist th» lallosrlBg Cgnrss. showing 
protmi in rtsttras wdsrtbswhssd, iorlng the Isst threa years ... Tb® 
InerUshU iedaeUon Ifeo the Sgnrts Uholeted anit he th»t lie Material prospent, 
e/ IW r*npl« at a vhoU a svah\n} good projrjM." 


“l' I ran only ray thit lun oouied at ll>» Hoalla Membai’a 

praspcrlty ol 

Are UufisareiiralJ, so .Hiking that U>w .ionld convey 

tnotnentons qntsUon 

ana611hlm»lt!isncheTld.nlsaU,lic«m? Lartyear.lncetlyinstosotne 
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of tho remarks which I had made on this subjoct, tho Hon'blo Member 
was pleased to state that I had been arbitrary in my selection of certain 
periods for comparison and that I luid compared tho statistics of 
an oarfior period which was normal with those of a later period 
which was disturbed by successiTe famlnoi. The Hon'blo Member’s 
criticism was based on a misapprehension, because I had precisely 
avoided doing what he said I had done. How'over, having passed 
that -criticism on mo, ono would have expected that tho IJonhlo 
Member would bo particularly careful in the selection of his own 
statistics. 1 am sorry, however, my Lord, to find that some of his 
figures are not only arbitrarily selected, but are used In a manner 
which I can only describe as misleading. Take, for Instance, the 
fifpiros of Salt-rovenuo. Tlio Hon'blo Member starts with the year 
1899-1900, when tho Salt*rovenue was 5-85 million.^ sterling, and 
points out that it had risen to 6 01 millions for 1902-1903. Now, in tho 
first placa, the rise here is very small But will tho Hon’blo Member 
toll mo why he took 1899-1900 as his starting year and not the 
preceding one, tw., 1898-99, tho Salt-revenue for which was 6-06 
millions sterling, i. e, slightly over the figure for 1902-03? If we 
take 1898-99 es our starting year, we can deduce from these same 
figures the conclusion that tho Satt*rovenue has actually dimiDlsbed 
during these four years and that tho ground lost since 1898-99 has not 
yet been regained. Again, take tho figures for Stamps. As they are 
presented by tho Hon'blo Member, they no doubt show a small steady 
increase and the revenue for 1902-03 appears larger than for 1901-02, 
the figures given by the Hon’blo Momfer being 3-472 mlll/ons sterling 
for 1902-03 as agalast 3-446 millions Btcrllng for 1901-02. But the 
Hon’blo Member seems to have lost Bight of the fact that the figure 
for 1902-03 includes the revenue for Berar, which the figure for 
1901-02 does not do; bo that for purposes of a fair comparison the Berar 
revenue mxist be deducted from tho former. The amount for Berar 
included in the figure for 1902-03 Is, as Mr. Baker* tells us, about 
£28,700. And this amount being deducted we get for 1902-03 a 
revenue of 3-443, which, it will be seen, is slightly lower than for the 
precedii^year; and in fact Jfr. Baker himself speaks in his note of 
the Stamp-revenue declining slightly during the year. The Hon'blo 
Member has also omitted to deduct receipts for Berar under Excise 
and Post Office from his figures for 1902-03, and has moreover made 
no mention, as Mr. Baker has done, of the recent assemblage at Delhi 
being responsible for a portion of the increase under Post Office, If fs 
true that, even .after deducting .the Berar quota, tho Excise-revenue 
shows some increase, but the Hon’ble Member must forgive me if I say 


■ •-]. FJaasce Secretary at Ute lime. 
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that that is not necessarily a sign of increased prosperity, though it a 
undouhtadly a sign of increased drunkenness in the land. 

■Finally, many -will decUne to acce^ an incieasa of Custonw- 
revenue in the present circumstances rf India ^ any evidence ot 
growing material prosperity. The halk of onr imports consists^ 
raarrafaclared goo^ and almost every increasing im^rt of fore^ 
goods, far frcm indicating any increase in the country’s ^chasing 

power, only connotes a corresponding displacement of the indigent^ 

manufacturer. Thus, while the Import of cotton-goods has been for 
years past steadily increasing, we know, as a matter of fact, that 
hundred and hondreda of our poor weavers throughout the country 
have been and are being driven by a competition they cannot stand to 
gfVB up their ancestral calUcg and be merged in the ranks of landless 
iaboaieia— aid this typifim to a great extent the general transformation 
that Is fast proceeding throughout the country. The process of such 
displacement is not yet complete, but the large and progressive totals of 
our ImporWrade only show that the transition of the country from the 
partially Indastrlal to the purely agrlcultaral phase o! economic life Is 
going on at a rapid pace, and that themorement has already reached an 
adraneed stage. There is at present hardly a country in the world 
which has beeccoe so preponderatlngly ^ricultural or sends abroad so 
much of its food-supply and raw material for manufactures as 
British India. When the disastrous transformation is completed — 
and this is now only a question of time unless remedial measures 
on an adequate scale ate promptly tmderiaken — it will reveal a 
scene of econonric helplessness and ruin before which the heart of even 
the stoutest optimist wOI quail No doubt there are here and there 
signs of an awakening to the dangers of the siluation ; but the first 
condition of this awakening producing any appr^iable practical 
results is that the fact of our deep and deepening poverty and of the 
real exlgenciw of the economic pcsilion should coma to be frankly 
recognisodby the Government of this country. And, my Lord, it is a 
mallet for both eurprlse and disappointment that a tew p^try increases 
in revenno under ceiUdn beads should be accepted by the Finance 
blinistcr of this country as conclusive evidence of our growing material 
p iTcpority, when many most important Indlcaticms point just the other 
way. The animal ^tSwate, indspeadently of famine and plague, 
has been steadily rising for the la^ twenty years, showing that a 
slsadily increasing proportion of the pc^lalion is being underfed ; the 
tncTcaso of populaUon daring the last decade has been much less 
than tannal; there has been a dimlimllon of the net cropped area In 
the older Provinces and a more at less general shrinkage of the area 
uoder superior crops ; the indehtedi»ss of the agricultural population 
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has boon alarmingly on tha Increase oil over the country ; their losses 
in crops and cattlo during tho last firo yairs have boon eslimatod at 
300 crorca of rupooa ; tho currency legislation of tho Government has 
enormously dqiroclatotl their small saving In silver ; tho wages of 
labourers havo not risen, during the last twenty years and more, In 
proportion to the rise in tho prices of nocossarios. I venturo to think 
that unless these dlsnuleting Byropt«ns are properly diagnosed, not 
oven the high authority of my llon*b]o friend wJI] eu/Iico to convey 
any assurance to tho public mind that ' tho matcrhil prosperity of tho 
pooplo 03 o whole Is making good progress, * and that no approbonslons 
need bo entertained for tho futuio. If only tho revenue under certain 
heads continues to advance as it has done during the past throe years. 

Need for Indmirial end Educalional AdvancemenI 

My I.iOrd, Indian finance seems now to bo entering upon anew 
and imporant phase, and the time has come when Government should 
take advantage of the comparative freedom, which the country at 
present enjoys, from the storm and stress of tho past eighteen years, to 
doTota its main energies to a vigorous and statesm.snlllceoQ'ortfor 
the promotion of tho material and moral interests of the people. 
Kpeaklng roughly, the first half of the nJnoteonth century may U said 
to have been for British rule a period of conc^uest and annexation and 
consolidation in this land. The second half has been devoted mainly 
to tho work of bringing up tho adminbtrallvo machine to a high state 
of ofUcIency and evolving generally the appliances of civilised 
government according to Western standards. And I vooluro to hope 
that the comraoncemont of tho new century will bo signalized by a 
groat and coraprebonsivo movomont for tho indaslrKiI and erluealional 
adcane^irunt of tha people. After all, tho question wholbor India’s 
poverty is increasing or decreasing under the operation of the Influences 
called into existence by British rule — though of great importance in 
itsoU -** is not nearly so imiKJttant as tho other question ns to what 
measures can and must be taken to secure for this country those mora] 
and materia! advantages which the Gorommonts of more advanced 
countries think it their paramount duty to bring within tho easy roach 
of their subjects. My Lord, I havo no wish to judge, It Is perhaps not 
quite just to judge, tho work done so far In these directions by tho 
British Government In India by tho standard of tho splendid achieve- 
ments of etjuntrios more fortunately cheumstanced and having a more 
favourable start than ourselves In the field I admit tho exceptional 
character of our Government and the conflicting nature of the different 
interests which it has got to weigh before taking any decisive action In 
this matter. But after so many yews of settled government and of 
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micliall>iis»a BrllBli supremacy, it fa. I iumbly submit, incumbent 
now upon Uia rulers of tUs country to cradually drop the exceptiona 
character of their rule and to conform year by year more and more to 
those advanced notions of the functions of the State which have found 
such wide, I had almost said, such nniversal acceptance throughout the 
Western world. European States, for years past, have been like a 
number of huge military camps lying by the side of one another. And 
yet in the case of these countries, the necessity of military prepared- 
ness has not come and does not come in tl» way of each Government 
doing its utmost in matters of popular education and of national 
industries and trade. Out record in this respect is so exceedingly 
meagre and unsatisfactory, even after making allowances for our 
peculiar situation, that it is almost painful to speak of it along with 
that of tha Western nations. In Europe, America, Japan and 
Australia, the principle is now fully recc^rused that one of the most 
important duties of a Government is to promote the widest possible 
diffusion of education among its subjects, and this not only on moral 
but also on economic grouods. Professor Tews of Berlin, in an essay 
on Popular Education and Katlonal Economic Development, thus states 
his eonclusioos on the point : 

1. * Oestrat eduattlea It iht foeadsilea and eeea'tuy aataeadtat of 
Ittttasatd MeaaeataaatMtylaaUtrraaehetefoallnal pradaedesla astiettieora, 
taall tadiuuiai, aiBalaotcsti aad c«ain«rea. (Tha atar-laoraailsK 
dlfitraatlatlta e( ipeelal aad taatuiaal edasatlao, oada oaaaitarr bx rba 
eosUitaal dWitlaa at lahaor, aatt ha baiad apen a caaeral popalar edaoatloa and 
asraalba toeeasarol witbaQl (Lj 

3. TbacontaqiMoea a( tha locraasa of popoUr adacatioa U a aora equal 
dittrlhsUon of tha proeatda o( lahMir eeairlbullns to the ganatal proaperitr« 
aodal paata, and tha dartlapment el all the poweri of tha nation. 

3. The asosondo aadtaelalderclopaeDtof apeopla. andthalc participation 
in tha isternatlena) esebaoza ef eotnaodiliai, li dependent apon the adneation 
of tha mtiiei, 

4. yertheae rcaione thegraatettoara far the foetatiag of all edoostiontl 
loitUatloaf U one ellha most hnportaot Dationaldatiei of the pretent. " 

^ hly Xiord, it Is essentisd that the principle enunciated with such 
lucidity by Professor Tews in the fwegoing propositions should bo 
unreservedly accepted in Ihb country as it has been elsewhere, and 
that a scheme of mass education ehould now be Ufcen in bund by the 
Government of India BO that in the course of tha next twenty-Bve or 
thirty years a very appreciable advance in this direction might be 
aecuTCd. It is obvious that an Ignoraut and ilUterato nation can never 
mate any eedid progress and mnsl fall back in the race of life. What 
we there fore want — and want most urgently — is first of all a 
wldeepT^ diffusion of elanenlaiy education — an effective and 
comprehensive system of primary schools for the masses— and the 
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longer (Ilfs work deliycd, tho man In-rupcniMo will l>e cmr 
dIfllcuIUM In Raining for outt'elvw a njcognlsod position among tho 
nalloas of tho world MyI<nnl,lho hlntory of educational elTort In 
this country during tho liAt twenty years fs KJd and dishoartonlng fn 
tho extrema f^rd Hlpon’s Goromment, which incroasod tho Stato 
contrllmtion to education l>y about 25 per cent., i. f., frtsn 93 lakhs to 
124 lakhs lictwcon 1830 and 18S5, strongly rccornmondcd. In passing 
orders upon tho Ilcport of tho Kducatlon Commission (jf 1882, that 
Local GorcmmenUi and AdmInLtratlon'S should make a substantial 
increa'^o fn their grants tn blducatlon. and promised rpcclal assUtanco 
to them frtmi tho TtTvenuos of tho Government of Indlx But, before 
tho liberal policy thus recommended could l>o carried out, a situation 
wus dctrolerped on the frontiers of India which led to Increased military 
activity and (ho alw’rpllon of all nvallahlo resources for Army 
purposes, with the result that practically no additional funds were 
found for the work of Education. And In 188S tho Government of India 
actually tvued a Hesolutlon staling that, a.s tho duly of Ooremment 
In regard to Education WM that of merely pioneering tho way, and os 
tlial duty had on the whole been done, the contribution of tho Stale to 
Education should thereafter Imi) a tendency to dccroasa Thus, while 
In tho West tho OoTornments of different countries wore adupllog one 
after another a s)*etom of cumpul-ory and oven free primary education 
fnr their Eubjects, In India alone tho Government was anxious to boo 
Its paltry conUilnitlan to tho oducatloo of tho people steadily reduced I 
In tho qtiinciuennium from 18S5-86 to 1889-90 the Stoto grant to 
Educatimi roue from 124'3 laklis to 131*6 lakhs only, i. r., by loss Uiari 
6 per cent., and this in rplto of the fact that tho amount for tho latter 
year included iJlato expenditure on Education in Upper Burma which 
tho former year did not. Since 1889-90 the odvanco under tho ho-id of 
Educational expenditure from State funds hos Iwon ellghtly better, but 
part of this Increase bIhco 1893 has l»oon duo to tho grant of exchange 
Compensation allowance to Euiw^Jou officers sorvlng In tho Educa- 
tional Department Ihroughcait India. It Is only since last year that the 
Government of India has od<jpted tho policy of making Fpcelal grants 
to Education, and I earnestly hope that, os year follows year, not 
only will tlioso grants bo increxsed, but they will bo made o part of tho 
permanent expenditure of tho State on Education. In this connection, 

I tfould ©ar/fiTstii’ press wpfW IJk» aJIoniieMJ of Oovwonieni ihs 
of making Education an Imperial charge, bo that the eamo attention 
which ia at present bostmved by the Supremo Government on maUers 
connected witii tho Anny Services and Railway cipans/ort might 
also bo bestowed on Ibo education of our people. Under present 
arrangements. Education I.s a Provincial charge, and the Provincial 
Governments and Administrations have made over Primal Education 
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to local l<Klic3 whoso rosourcw aro fixod and UmltoA No 
expansion nf educational effort b wndor fuch orranKcmonU pnpsibla. 
In the Bomlviy Presidency, for instance, DL-trlct lyical Board.*, who 
have charge nf I’llmari* Education In rara! nroaj«, derive tlmir revemja 
from the one-anna cess which they have to de^mto In certain lliod 
proportions to Primary Education, Sanitation and Road*. Now, our 
rovenue-soUlcments are fixed for thirty years ; which mcairs that the 
proceod^ of the one-anna eass In any given area arc ol*n fixed for 
thirty years;andasGmxrnmont,a.sa rule, conlrilmtcs only or»-lhlrdof 
the total expondltuTo of these Boards on Education, It Is clear th.it the 
resources that are available at pre«eni for the rpread of Primary 
Education In rural areas are absolutely Inelastic for long periods. 
There ore altogathcr aViut o| Ulchs of villages in British India, out of 
which, it has boon calculated, four-Tifths aro at preRcnt without a 
school; tho residents of these villages |My the local cesses jnrt like 
other villagers, at\d yet Uia necessary educational lacBitlw for the 
education of their children aro denied them ! 

India's Educational Backwardness 
. The position as regards the spread of primary education and the 
total expenditure Incurred In connection with It In difTcrrnl countries 
Is shown in the following table. The figures nio taken from the 
Beports erf the United States Commissioner of Education, and are for 
1S27 CT 1893 or 1899 or 1900 as they have been avaHahie t 
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Name of eonntrv 
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The figures of expenditure on Higher Education in Tarioua 
countries are also most interesting and instructive r — 
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Except Iq England, tbegreatar part of the cost of higher educa- 
tion, about Ihree-fourlhs and in some cases oven more, is mot every- 
where out of the funds of the State. 

My Lord, even allowing for the difference In the purchasing 
power of money in this ccnintry and elsewhere, these figures tell a 
most melancholy tale, and show how hopelessly behind every other 
civilised nation on the faca of the earth wa ate In the matter of puhlio 
educatioa It is sad to think that, after a hundred years of British 
rule, things with us should be no belter than this, and, nnlcsa the 
work is taken up with greater confidence and greater enthusiasm, there 
is small hope of any real improvement In the situation taking place. 

In other countries, national education is held to be one of the most 
solemn duties of the State, and no effort or money b spared to secure 
for the rising generations the best equipment possible for the Imsine^ 
of life. Here, it has so far been a more or less neglected branch of 
State duty, relegated to a subordinate position in the general schema 
of State action. Kovv that an era of substantial surpluses has set 
In, Govenunent will not find themselves debarred from taking up 
the work In right earnest by financial difSeulties. In this eonnso- 
tlon, I respectfully desire to make one suggestion — fir., that 
henceforth, whenever there U a surplus, U should be appropriated to 
the work of promoting the educational and industrial interests of the 
country. At present these surpluses go to reduce the amount of our 
debt, but, os the Honlile 8lr Edward Law has pointed out in the 
Financial Statement, our burden of debt is by no means heavy, and 
there are valuable assets on the olbei side to Cover tbe whole of it. 
Surpluses, after all, mean so much more taken from the people than is 
necessary for the purposes of the administration, and I think it is most 
unfair that these surplus revenues should be devoted to the reduction 
of a debt which is not at all excessive, when questions concerning 
tbe deeprat welfare of the community and requiring to be taken in 
hand without any delay are put aside on the ground of want of funds. 
We have seen that the surpluses during the last five years have 
amounted to over 22 crores of rupees. If this vast sum had been set 
apart for the promotion of our educational and industrial interests 
Instead of being needlessly devoted to a reduction of debt, what splendid 
results the Government would have been able to show in the course of 
a few years I My Lord, the question of expenditure lies really at the 
root of the whole educational problem. The country has recently been 
agitated «^r the recommendations of the Universities Commission 
appointed by your Excellency's Government last year. 1 do not desire 
to say anytUng on the present occKion on the subject of University 
reform, but It strike me that if Government made its own institutions 
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really model ones liy Itrlnglng up their oqulpinenl to Ihe highest 
standard and manning them only with the best men tliat can bo 
procured both hero and in KngUtu), the prlvTilo collegos would necessa- 
rily find Ihomselvw drlron to raUo their own standard of oqulpniont and 
efficiency. And If a number of po^t-gradaala rosc.irch Rcholarshlpj wore 
O'tahlLsbod by Ocmrnmont to cncourago llfo-long devotion to higher 
BtudloH tho whole level of higher education In the country will bo raised 
in a manner satkfactory to all I think It U absolutely necessary that 
men whom tho Qoveramont app-iInU to chairs In Its own colleges 
should Fot to tliclf students (ho example of single-minded dowtfon to 
learning and should, moreover, l»y their tact and sympathy and In- 
born capacity to Influence young men hirg'wd, leave on their minds an 
impression width will endure through Ufa Only such Engllslunon as 
fulfil the>^ conditlom sliould bo brought out, and 1 would oven pay 
them higher e.alar!c» tlian at presonl If the latter are found to bo 
Insufhclont to attract the very' host men. They should further l>o not 
yotmg men who have Just taken tlioir degree, but men of some years' 
educational standing, who have done gw>d work In their subjects. My 
Ixrrd, It U diflicuU to describe In ade(piAte tcm)s the mischief Uiat Is 
done to tho liest fnforcsOi of tho country and of Hrltlsh rule by tho 
appointment of tilled- or fourllj-rate Englishmen to chairs In Oovorn* 
mont collega'i. Theso men are unable to command that rrspocl from 
their students which they tltink to be due to tboJr pcsJtlon, and then 
they make up for It by clothing Ihemsolvoe with race pride, which 
naturally Irritates tho young men under them. Tho raault often Is that 
young students leave college with a fooling of blltornoss against 
Englishmen, and this fooling they cany with them Into later life. On 
tho other Iiand, the influence which alirslchmEngllslurnan who knows 
how to combine sympathy with authority exercises upon his pupils, 
sliapcs thoir thoughts and feelings and aspfraifons throughout life, and 
they continue to look up to him fur light and guidance o%’on when thoir 
Immediate connection with him has come to an end. 

My liord, tho question of technical Instruction has often boon 
dUcuviod during tho past few years In this country, and some time ago 
your Ercolloncy was pleased to a.sk If those who so often spoke about 
k had any doiTnfto proposal^ of fAofr oww makyr. I db a>st. ftuwum; 
BOO how such a responsibility can bo sought to bo imposed upon our 
flbouldors. Government have wanroand of vast resources, and they 
can procure without difficulty the required export advice on the subject. 

If a small Commission of compoUml Engllshmon and Indians, who feel 
a genuine enthusiasm for technical education, wore deputed to those 
countries whore bo much Is being actually done hy thoir Governments 
fur tho lechnfcaliiistructfon of thoir poe^Io to study the quost/on on 
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the spot, in a year or two a workaMe scheme would be forlhcoralng. 
and with the large surpluses which the HonV.e Finance Member Is 
now able to announce year after year, a beginning could almost at 
once be made, and actual exparience would suggest the rest 

Rapid Indiar^aiion ol flie Services Urged 

My Lord, theta is one more question on which I beg leave to offer 
a few observations. The question of the wider employment of Indians 
in the higher branche of the Public Service of their own country is 
one which is intimately brand up, not only with the cause of economic 
administration, bat also with the political elevation of the people of 
India. Thero is no other country in the world where young men of ability 
and education 6nd themselves so completely shut out from ail hope of 
ever participating in the higher responaibflitiBS of ofBca Everywhere 
else, Uie Army and the Navy offer careere to aspiring youths which 
draw forth from them the best efforU of which they are capabla These 
services, for ns in this country, practically do not exist. The great 
Ciril Sendee, which U entrusted with the task of general administrft' 
tlon, U also very neatly a monopoly for Englishmen. But it Is not of 
these that I propose to speak tod^. I recognise that, in the present 
position of Indl^ our admission into these fields of high employment is 
bound to be very slow, and I can even nodersland the view that, for the 
purpoee of mainiataing British supremacy Intact, there must be iv 
many years to come a Urge preponderance of Englishmen in the ranks 
of these services. But, ray Lord, our exclusion from high office do^ 
not end here. In all the Special Departments or Minor Services, as they 
are called, our position is even worse. In the Judicial and Executive 
branches of the Public Service, the subordinate ranks at any rata are 
manned by ua. But in such departments as Forests and Customs and 
Salt and Opium, our exchision from even lower ranks is practically 
complete. Thus, in the Survey Department of the Government of Tpj^'a, 
these are altogether 13i oEcere, with ealuise ranging from 300 to3,100 
rupees a month, and of these only two are Indians and they are in' the 
last grade Rs. 300. There ai«. moreover, 45 officers In this Depart- 
ment whese salaries range between Its. 160 to Rs. 300, and even among 
these, only ten are IndiaiB. Again, take the Government Telegraph 

Department. There are 52 aRwiatments init, thesalarisof whicharo 

Its. 500 a month and rowe, and of these only one U an Tti.iUt' Iq the 
Indo-Britbh Telegraph Branch, there are 13 officers with above 

five hundred nip«a a month, and among these there is not a single 
Indiaa In the Mint Department, there are sii officers with salaries 
above five hundred, and there toi^ there U not a single Indian. So too 
in the l*0Et Offire. Last year there was only one Indian In that Depart- 
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mi'nt amonff t!je ton men who tlror ralirlwnlwo fivo hundred Biitho 
was a m«nl>cr of the ClvH Service, nrsd It ww In IhLn capacity that ho 
vras tlioro. In the Ocolofjical Sunroy, S iiut of 14 oflicerjt, drawing: Pala* 
fits alovp R<v. 500, aro Indians ; In llio Botanical Sun'oy, none. In the 
Foreign DcTiartnicnl, out of 122 rach oIIlcefK, only 3 are Indians; under 
MUcellanooua there aro 22 nidi ofllcers, Init not a single Indian Is 
among them. It Is only In the Financial IX’partment that there Is any 
apprecbblo proportion of Indlaa<, mmely, 14 out of 59, among thoRo 
\vhi>o salaries are above five hundred a numth. Turning tn tlio Depart- 
menu under I’rovlnclal Government, and taking the Presidency of 
Boinlwy, wo find that In the Forrsl Department there ‘are 29 officers 
wh»^e dalarlfw and allowance! come to lU. 500 and above a month ; of 
lhe«-o only one Ls an Indlaa In the S.i!l Department, there are 13 places 
with salaries alnvo four hundred a month, and not a single one among 
IhciMih held ly an Indian. In the Customs Departmenlof Boml»ay, 
there are 13 ofTicora who draw Rs. 300 n month and a\)ovt, and of these 
only throe aro Indians. The Medical Deparlinont U, of course, practi- 
cally a innii'Twly of KnglI'‘hfnon. In the Police Department, there are 
■iOofneen cla.''.«edasSuporlntendftnt*nndA«.«lstanl Superintendents with 
Rolarlca from lU. 200 upu*ard.% and there Is not a single Indian among 
them. Only among 11 ProKilIonary A»-s!<tant SuperlnlcndonU there 
are 4 Indlanx. In the Fducallonal Department, there are 25 officers 
drawing salaries of lU. 500 and alwve, and of these only 5 are Indians. 
In the Public \V«irkB Department (ho proportion of Indian? 1? hrger, 
there l)eing3G Indian.? cla.sso<1 os Executive Engineers and Assistant 
Engineers out of 81 Superior Officers of the Deportment. Turning next 
to Bengal, we find that In the Fonwl Department there aro 26 officers 
whoBo salarfes range botwoon Rs. JOO and Rt 1 ,200 a month, and among 
thwuj only 2 ore Indians and they are In the lowe.!t gradtN. In the Salt 
Department there are 4 officers with salarle? ranging from R?. 300 to 
Its. 1,000. There Is no Indian among them. In the Custom-s Depart- 
ment Ihoro are 41 nppoinlmonU with f-alarlcs ranging from Rs. 2G0 to 
Rs. 2,250; nut a single one among thorn Is hold by an Indian. In the 
Opium Department there ore 87 officer* udth salaries coming down 
from Rs. 3,000 to so Iowa point as Rs. 140 o month; only 12 out of 
those are Indlan-S. Two officer* liolong to the Stamps and Stationery 
Doparlmont: one draws Rs. 1,100 a month and the other Its. 500; but nol. 
thor of them Is on Indian. In the Jail Department there aro 1 Inspector- 
General, 12 Siiporinlondonts and4Djputy8uparIntondonls. There Is only 
one Indian among them and ho Is Inthorank of Deputy Superintendent. 
In the Educational Department thoro oro59 officers drawing Rs. SOOand 
nlwTO, and out of those only lOoroIndlons. Lastly, In the Public Works 
Department, 84 officers draw a salary of Rs. 500 a month and almvo, of 
whom only 15 are Indiana The other provinew toll the same mourn* 
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ful talQ. and! do not wish to trouhla the Council with nny more details 
in this matleT. 

Now. my Lord, I would reapectfuUy ask if such virtual exclusion 
of the children of the soil from these Special Departments can be justi- 
fied on any grounds. Reasons of political expediency may bo urged 
for our exclusion from the Army. It might also bo urged with some 
show of reason that the Civil Borvico of India must continue to bo 
recruited, as at present, by means of a competitive examination held 
in London, because that Service tepresants the traditions of Brltisli 
rule to the mass of the people, and its members must, therefore, bo im- 
bued with the English spirit and be familiar with English modes of 
thought : and that in theory at any rate Indians ate free to compete for 
entrance into the service on the same terms as Englishmen. But why 
this shutting out of our people from the Special Doparlments also? 
There is no question of political expediency involved here. If Indians 
are found to sit on High Court Benches with dignity to themselves and 
honour to their country, It cannot be contended that they would bo 
found wanting, If they were entrusted with responsible duties in the 
Opium or Salt or Customs Department If it be argued that for the 
technical instruction that is necessary in the Telegraph and some other 
Departments there are no adequate facilities in the country, the an?wer 
to that is that Government should provide those faeiliUos to the people 
of this country. But the virtual monopoly of these Departments is so 
jealously guarded that, where competitive examinations for entrance 
into them exist, those examinations bave been surrounded with strin- 
gent lestilctions such as are unknown in the case of the great Civil 
Service. Thus while an Indian, by passing the Indian Civil Service 
Examination, might one day be tbo Head of a District or of a Division. 

as some Indians actually are at present, no Indian » allowed to com- 
pete for entrance into the Police Department at the competitive exami- 
nation that is held in London, because, if he passed, he m^ht one day 
be the head of the Police in a district. Again, only two years ago the 
rules for admission into the Engineering and Telegraph Departments 
from Cooper s Hill were altered with the express purpose of preventing 
more than two Indians in any particular year from entering those 
services. This alteration of the rules was a grievous wrong done to the 
people of India, and it has produced a feeling of bitter resentment 
ihroughout the country. In the Educational and Public Works Depart- 
menta, our numbers are slighUy more satisfactory than in the other 
departments, but even here the cemsUtution of a Provincial Service, 
with a lower status and a lower scale of pay, has caused much dissatis- 
faction and discontent. My Lord, K all posts were equally open to 
ImUans and Europeans, something may be said In favour of paying 
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tho Indian a rmallcr calory, If Oovommont in the intciDsts of economic 
administration preferred the Indian to tho Englishman, when both 
wore ofiually ellglblo ; hut to restrict tho omplcrj'mont of Indians and at 
tho samo timo to pay such of them as aro employed a lower salary is 
to Inflict upon them a double disadvantage, tho reason for which ft Is 
not easy to understand. My Lord, tho Universities turn out every 
year a largo number uf ytjung men wiwj haro received a fairly high 
odncatloiL It Is a tialural a.«pIration on tho part of many of them to 
seek ropponsiblo employment In the fcrvlco of their own country. If 
they find a bar In front of them, whichovcf way they turn, how can 
they bo blamed If thoy occasionally ehow signs of discontent ? They 
Ixilong to what may ho called tho articulate classes of this country, and 
what thoy say alnla slowly hut steadily Into tho minds of tho ma.ss of 
tho people. \Vo have Iwen promised cfjuaUly of Ircalmont, both in tho 
^ct of 1833 and the Proebmadon of 1S3S. I for ono am ppoparod to 
allow that fruch oqualUy of treatment fa under otlating circumstan- 
ces possible only wjlhln certain Jlmltatlon.s ; only I am anxhais that 
there should bo a constant movemeot in the right direction, and that, 
as year njccoeda year, tho sphere of employment should widen for my 
countrymen more and more. I ask this in the name of good policy os 
well as of justice, and I earnestly trust that tlio spirit of my remarks 
win not bo misconceived. 

My Lord, I must apologize to tho Couaell for having spoken at such 
unconscionable length and strayed over a somewhat wldo variety of 
topics. But this fa tho only day in tho year when the non-ofCcIal Members 
of tho Council find an opportunity to place before Government their 
views, such as they may be, in regard to tho more important questions 
connected with tho admlnfatratlon of India. No one denies that tho diffi- 
culties of thoposltlon are groat, and no ono expects radical or far-reach- 
ing changes all In a day. What one regrets most, however. In the present 
system of administration fa that U favours so largely a policy of more 
drift The actual work of admlnfatratlon fa principally in the hands 
of members of tho Civil Service, who, taken as a body, are able and 
conscientious men ; but none of them Individually can command that 
prestige, which fa so essential for inaugurating any large scheme of 
policy Involving a departure from the established order of things. Tho 
administrators, on the other hand, who come out direct from England, 
command, no doubt, tho necessary prestige, but their term of office 
being limited to five years, they have not tho opportunity, even if they 
had tho will, to deal in an effective and thorough-going manner with 
tho deeper problems of tho adralnfalratlon, Tho result fa that there Is 
an inveterate tendency to keep things merely going, as though every 
one Bald to himself : ‘ This will last my time.’ What the situation really 
0,-7 
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demandi li that ft brga and campfchea-ilv# fchemo for Ibo moral and 
inat«rIftlwclH«!ngft(tho people riOQfd chalked oat edth paUent 
care and fores Ight, and then It ihouW bo firmljr and ateadlly adhered^ 
and Iho proffrc?3 made examined almost from year to year. My l«ord. 
epcakli^ the other day at the Imperial Afscmhlago at Delhi, your 
Lordship seas pleased to obsm o : 

ir «• tars ceri»i*fortiaa9«Bii»tb«(<>t3t*, arret drttlopotal arr**" 
wlihlUtUdffibttoUalNferathUeoDttrT. Tb«f*li m todlaa preUra. baltcj 
poralatlea et edeeailoa or tiSoor or aobdauaea. »lleb It It eot la tha po««r of 
itatnraaotbip to lolrt, Tfao tolotloaef nuar It orre new prootodlcx twfafo onr 
tjra- 

Tb* ladU of tba htort wilt, ondrr ProtUoneo, not bo an laila of dislniib* 
losplcntr. of tasty preiptoi, or of ioiiifiobU Citeeettst; bat ont of oxpoafloX 
iBdnitry.fl! a«ak«D«^fieQttl«t,o( laero atlas tte*P*rltr>a3i ef aero wlitl; dittri* 

batad aomfart anl wttltb. I btro faltb la tba eaatcitato and peryoto ef ayowa 

eooBtry, and tbtVitTtlB tba alaoit UlialuUa aapteltlta et tbU. Sot osdir no 
otbtteeadiiloBtoaatbUfttcraba raalindi tbaa tba uacbalWnsad anrrtaaeT ef 
ibaParaaeootPatitr, aadenlat nootbtroeanolbst astborlip U tbU espaV'.oef 
brlog lulatalsad tbaa that ef tba Britlib On«d. 

My Lord, the pxFple of India haro nil alnrj; aepcplod aritb villinff 
allegiance tha condition so jnsUy losUted upon l^y your Lordfhlri 
namely, the unchallenged supremacy of the Parunount Power, and the 
f^th etpressod In the purpow and cmB-citroce of Fn plKTut is our main 
ground of hope for the future. Both side# stand to Icre a great deal If 
their harmonious cooperatian Is erer dfatorbed; and working In a rplrit 
td rantual understanding and appreciation, they may realUo for this 

country an honoured poeitioo among the natioiB of the cartli and for 

Engbnd the glory of haring helped India to such a position. 
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( At o m/vUnf] of \Uf Impnitil Lfgitialipe Conncil hlit on Wednes^ 
day the SOlh March, 1004, Carton, tJte Vicerorj, prefidinij, Ochlude 
fpnkeaa/cJlotca on lh>’ Ftnanriitl Statement /<Tr J004-05, prcfcnted bt/ 
Sir Edxoarii Z/rr. 3 

Hugo SurpUnei Criticised 

Your Elxcolloncy, I join hoartlly In tho congralulAtlon? which have 
boon offered to mj Honlilo friend the Finance Member on the Tory 
Intorosllng Financial Statement which ha has presented to tho Council 
this yoar. I think the Hon’ble Motnbor has boon the luckiest Minister 
that has ever hold char^^o of tho Financial portfolio In this country* 
Largo surpluses haro boeu tho order of the day durine his time. They, 
indeed, began before he took charge of bis olhce. For, tho yoar that is 
about to close is the sixth year In succession when a largo surplus has 
boen realised. In the opening par&graplis of tho now Financial State* 
mont,thosurplu3forthe closing yoar fs shown al£2,7ll,200, i. c., al/Ulo 
over four croros of njpoea. But, a.s Mr. Baker’ points out in hie note, 
tho true surplus is about C'72 crores, ond of this sum special grants, 
aggregating S-CS crores, liave boon made to Provincial Governmoots. 
"We thus have the extraordinary phenomenon of a year In which taxes 
bringing In a revenue of close upon two crores of rupees were remitted, 
showing, in spite of the remission, a surplus of about C} crores. Kever 
before, my Iiord, wore such huge surpluses realised in the history of 
Indian finance, and the fact tint they have shown themselves year 
oftor year for six years In succession proves conclusively that the level 
of taxation has been fixed much higher than the needs of public expen- 
diture require or the circumstances of the country justify, Tho sur- 
pluses of the last six years bavo aggregated nearly 29 crores of rupees. 
If we take the twenty years immediately preceding this period of six 
years, we find that tho total of surpluses In those years was only 17j 
crores and tho total of deficits 19} croros — or a net deficit of two crores. 

A total surplus of 29 croros In six years as against a net deficit of two 
croros in twenty years — this illustrates with eufficient clearness the 
startling change that has taken place In the position of the country’s 
finances. What has brought about this change ? There have been no 
sudden accossJons to tho weolth of tho people, nor has a policy of severe 
retrenchment boon adopted, resulting In a reduction of the public 


1. Fisaiiee SecretArjp at tbe time, noaoce Member. Coveromeat o( ladU, 
JWJ-OS • _L{.-Goveroof of BetigaJ, |90a*ll. 
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burdons. On Iho other hand, tho oarlicr years of Iho rcriol were mark- 
ed by two of the S0^^3rcat famines that India lias oTor known, cauiins 
enormous losses to Iho people in cn^ and cattle, and nwof.-'itatlnR a 
largo outlay on the part of the Gorfenimcnl for famine rtUef ; and 
daring tho later years thero has been n nolabla Increase in public 
Biponditurc. How, thou, hare these largo and rocurrlng eurpiusos boon 
caused? Tho explanation, my Lord, Is not far to erot For twelre 
years, from 18S5 onwards, the country passed, fioancially tpeaking, 
through a period of oxceptlonal ctorm and elross, tho falling tupoo and 
the falling opium re^'cnuo causing the Finance Minister the utmost 
anxiety and giving him practically no rest. And the level of taxation 
had to bo continnously raised eo as to maintain, even in tho mc«t 
advereo cireumstancea, a budgetary equilibrium between tho revenue 
and tho oxpendItiOT of the country. The lowest point reached by tho 
rapoovaslS'I. Tholowtrtlavoi reached by the ophim-tavenue was about 
five ctorea of rupees. Binco then tho rupee has rUen Ko \txl. and ba.s 
firmly established Itself there, owing to tho currency legislation of 
Government, and a rb® of %t. means a saving of about five croroa In 
the remittances necessary tn com the home charges. There lias also 
boon a remarkable recovery in the op!Qm>reveaue, the figure for tho 
closing year being actaaliy over 8) crorei The ri® In the rupee and 
the recovery In the opium-revenue have thus brought about an Improvo- 
rtient of abenit eight crorcs a year in the financial pcaitlon of the 
Government of India. From this we must deduct nbout two crorcs. 
being the a.mouut rorallted last year under the salt-tax and tho Income- 


tax ; and if wo assume that the normal Increases in the ordinary 80 ur- 
ceg of revenue go to cover the normal Increases In expenditure, we get, 

on the present basis of taxation, on annual surplus of about six crores 

of tupeea. It may, however, be urged that tho Improvement in the 
opium-ravenua may not last and that it y not prudent to lower the 
1^1 rf taiaUon on tho strength of the present Improvement. Even 
allowing this to be so, we still have a largo permanent excess of revenue 
mt tti. .,ce» full, a pruyur „„ thu purt of 

ina people for farther remisrion of taxalioa 


^iber Tax Reliel Necessary 

“ eeutrul feuUug „f cuiUudu 

k>th.jra,»OTuoudilKiuo! U» nutiuual mutequn, w. foul wool, 
ontilkd lo ut for » la,^„ lueuum of reUef. M, Lord, iu Iho twof™ 

I r to act on the safe, somewhat OTer<au- 

ttous.plau of underestunaling the revenue and over^inSi^L 
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o)cpondituro. But though tho dlfncoUIc^ of that position have passed 
away, tho tradition, onco ostabllshed, still holds the field. And our 
budget estimates continue year after yoir to bo so framed as to show 
tho smallest pos.slblo surplus, when everyone, including, I bcUcrve, tho 
Finance Member himself, fully oipocU that a largo surplus will bo 
rcalisod at tho end of tho year. My Lord, an oqullibrlum ^tweon tho 
ordinary rovenuo and tho ordinary ozpondlturo Is of courso a necessity 
in a solvent nation’s financo. Under favourable conditloru, even extra- 
ordinary charge3'’mlght be met out of rovonue. And further, to assure 
tho position, a moderate surplus may bo provided for. But anything 
beyond this fs opposed to all tho rccc^lsod canons of good financo. 
Nothing, to my mind, can bo muro Indcfonsiblo tlian to raiso from tho 
people, year after year— as has been done for tho last siz years— a larger 
rovonue than Is fairly needed for tho rc<]uiromont3 of tho country. As 
Major Baring' ( now Lord Cromer ) put U In his Financial Statement 
for I8S3-83 ; 

It 1i, of eourie, d<4lr.tbta ta mUibmo fors mod^r&tt lurplo*. But tokaep oa 
tax«] In order to leonr* too Urg* a mifplin it nofiutlOab!*. 

Tho non'blo Member hlmfioU oxpreesod a simibr view In bis 
Financial Statement of last year. In announcing last year’s remission 
of taxation, he said : 

In vitu of the prtttnt latlifaetory tftnatlon. It it tb» opinion of tht Oorern- 
mint of India that it ii e«lib«r detirabit oor good finsnelal poller to cootlmit 
ItTylag taxation at prtttnt ratta, jitldlog toeb largt rtourrlng nrplusti ai hart 
bttn rtabitd during tbt latt foor jean. Itlatrat that onrtxpendlturo lintetf' 
■ arilz Inoreatlng «ltb tbt InertailogdtTtlopatnt of tbt eoontrr, and aoma of our 
preteot lourott ofrtTtnao donot ibow moeb tiga of tlattlcltz. Dot for the pre* 
lent our rtcclpts art In txettt of oor sttds. and trtn tbtnld It bo ntctaiary eonst 
peara beoea to letk tbt lotaaf of (ocrtatlng rtTtoot wa hold that we art not 
juitlQtd In contlnolng taxation at Ita present Itrtl durlog an Interval wbleb we 
truit may be prolonged. 

My Lord, in a country admlttcdiy so poor as India is, where, 
again, tho people are just omorging from a series of calamitous years, 
it is essential that tho weight of public burdens should be kept as light 
as possible. The existence of a large surplus is a direct in^tation to 
tho Gm'ornment to increase expenditure, and further it constitutes a 
temptation to the authorities in England to try and shift a portion of 
their own burdens to the shoulders of tho Indian Government I cannot 
help wishing, therefore, that my Hon'ble friend had seen his way, in 
view of his largo surplus, to recommending further relief to the tax- 
payers of this country. As the recurring surpluses have been made 


1. see foot-note 2 on p. M. 
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possible by the currency legislation of Ibo Govorntnent, it is but fair 
that tbo class whose interests have been mcfit adversely affected by 
that legislation — the bulb of owr agricultural population— should 
receive the raayir portion of whatever relief is granted. My Lord, the 
fall in general prices as a result of the artiGcial appreciation of the 
rupee has, I think, already begun, however iU operation may bo hidden 
from view by other causes. The Hon'Wo Member Wmself seeroa to 
recognise this, inasmuch as he warns us to bo prepared for a decline 
of prices during the next few years. Wten the full effects of the 
currency legislation unfold themselves and Iho final adjustment of 
prices to the standard of the now rupee takes place. It will bo found 
that a grievous addition has been made to the burdens of the agricul* 
tural producer and that virtually his assessment has been enhanced by 
nearly fifty per cent. Tbo delay that has occurred, owing to various 
circumstances, In such adjustment taking place, has enabled Eomo 
people — Including even persons in high authority — to make very 
astonishing claims for the now rupee. Thus we find that the !at« 
Boeretary of State for India, at the time of presenting the last Indian 
Budget to Farlhmeot, expressed himself as follows 

>Vhll4 v»tu« of til* no** bat eiurssUr ritis sod bsi wltboct 

difleuUy b«*Q nslauleed pfsatUsUy st tbe tsM ef 1*. 41, pries* bsv* eetbeea 
sdrerteir sCe«t«d. la feet, tb* price* ef coBaedltiei ef geserst ennaptlon 
bsT* rieea rsthtc ibta fall* o< Br tedaeiec lb* cumber ef ra;«e« to be remitted to 
tbU eeuBlry to sett gold obUgtilosi, turplu] sfter eorplot bst beea leeured dariag 
tb* psjt four yesri. Aad tbe peteeat renilitios ef texstios Is milaly doe to tbe 
■uceest of oor preieat earreacr poTley. 

I do not wish to trouble tbo CuuncQ with any lengthy discussion 
on this point, but all I would like to ask is, if the Secretary of State for 
India really Imagines that such an Impossible feat as that of raising 
the exchange value of the rupee without involving an indirect Increase 
In the taxation of the country can be performed, what is there to 
prevent the Government of India frean raising the rupee still higher — 
6ay, tol». 6f. or U9 (/-ot BvenZt? Thesurplus^ then would be even 
larger than now and as, according to Lord George HamEton's' argu- 
ment. no harm is done to anybody in India by such artificial apprecia- 
tion, there la no reason whatever why such a wonderfully easy and 
simple method of Increasing the resoutcea at the disposal of the 
Government should not bo adopted. I think, however, that the Lords 
Commissionore of the Treasury *owed a better appreciation of the 
true effects of any artificial appreciation of the rupee than the late 
Secretary of State for India, when, in a letter, dated 3 Ith November 
1870, they wrote : — 


l. Secieurr of Suie lor 1 b^, 1893-1903. 
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ibit lii* Oi>t<rDmtnt Ea mkiss (htprriCBt trepotal. 

bj lb*aM>T(i op«n to ib« t»a« eritbitir* a* an Dajaopoa OortroneDliwblab 
bafail«mc{at*d tb«lmmeeE«i. la lantral, ib« obiMt of raeb Gorcrament* ba« 
b*«a to dialalib iba aooual tbtp bavalopip to tbclrcndliort, IntbapnMQt 
eaia.tboob^t of tb«lc4UaOoTtraaoatar9oaif tobo tolaenaia Ibaasousttbar 
biratomoJro fwa ibafr l«i-p* 7 «n. 

tba ^apnciatioa of ilinr. iba Ooraraatot aabaat, if it asooaaJi. aip rallert tba 
lodlaaOoTararaaal aeJ otbart. «ho dattra tonnll aiontp to KRjtltoi,but tbli 
rallcl «IIS ba fivta at tba oipaDia of tba ■To<IUb latptptr or wlib tba t?act of 
leenaiiss ararp d*bt or {Iiai! ptymaot la todla. leeioJici d«b<i doa bjr ralpata to 
raoaajfacifart. 

I £ul)mlt, my l/inl, tlwl Ihoro alKwId poally bo no difference of 
opinion on this point nnd lii-bt tho authors of llso oirrcncy policy fchould 
fieely admit that, whatever iVs courterlwlanclnff ath-antaRcp tiiay l«, 
that policy inwlvM a mo(^ heavy Indirect odditinn to the Inirdon?, 
tsTx*cLaliy of Iho ogrlaillural population, when Its full cffectH nianlfc«:t 
themselves. Of courro wo all tecoRnbo that a revorval of tho currency 
policy, adopted more llun ten years aso, la not now within tho palo of 
practical politics. Dut that only lmpo>um upon tlio Gtrvcminont tho 
respoaslhlllty to lake overy opportunity that offm Ibclf to frrant such 
relief, M may lie fcasonaWy possMo, to th»o to whom tho Kioto un* 
douhlodly owes some reparaHon. 

Throe Taxation Relief Proposals 

5fy Lord, 1 think tliat throe particular forms of relief may ho 
rpoohilly autrgestod for tho considoratbn of Government on tho presont 
occasion. Tho first Is tho oboUtfon of tho excise duty on cotton goods: 
tho ficcond Is o further reduction of eight annas in tho salt-tax; and tho 
third la a lowering of tho land-rovcnuo demand-c5pcclally In the North- 
West Provinces, Bomlvry and Madras. Of those tha subject nf excise 
duty has boon more than onco discussed In this Cuuncil, and J do not 
wish to refer to it at any length today. I think there is now no doubt 
that this duty is roally paid by the consumers, w-hicb moans by tha 
bulk of our poorer dosses; and thus, while it hampars tho mill industry 
to a considorable extent, It also constitutes a serious and perfectly 
unnecessary addition to tho burdens of our poorer classics. Tho Hon'blo 
Member eoys ; 

Ii (■ SmpMiiblt to belipT* thit tb« STtr»g« enbaDoed eo«t to tb* lodividaal 
eoanmtr oteottoo olotb on xreeoslrfibooxoliooxopfdi 3} MBot$p»t •snuffl. 

But I Bubmit that ovon 3} annas oycar U a Borious matter to Ihoso 
whoso annual Income— taking pfllclal calculatlona alono— does not 
exceed Its. £7, na calculated by Sir David Barbour' and Ijord Cromer, or 
Bs. 30, as calculated by your Excellency three yoare ago, and whose 
normal Btnto is one of abject pov'crly ond, In tho case of n considerable 


1. cee (oo(-oot« 3 on p. 8, 
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proportion, even of chronic destiluUon. I think, my Lord, that the 
arsnments in favooi of the ahoUtkm of tins duty ate unaTEwerablaand 
that the moral effect of its mainlenance is oven more disastrous than 
the financial or economic one. The Hontle Member has, however, 
nrged a strange plea in hk Financial Statement to joslify the continued 
levy of so objectionabla a duty, and I confess it has surprised me not a 
lillla The Hon’ble Member says : 

Morearer, it mil rtaeaibereil »h»l a certMo amount of rtTeon* Is * 
EeeeisitytopTondefottliaajmiBlnfatioB oftAaeoentry and the eotton ezeiia 
dnUes sow rctnra sTwardi of SOI liUti, havio: User«a««d from Bi. l!,Ct,9(7 in 
190(WIL It Isvery eUT too^jentoany and orery elau of laiation. bntthoM 
who mafca cW«t!onaahoQld,l think. oCeiioggeitioai as to how tavtime eooldbe 
msintaintdif their ehjMtianl were to be admitted. 

My Lord, if my 11001110 friend really believes that the excise duty 
is maintained because it brings in a revenue which the Government 
cannot afford to give up, be is pn^bly the only man in India or in 
England who thinks sa Moreover, can the Hon’ble Member be serious 
when he advances each an argomentwitb a surplus of nearly 6$^ crores 
inhand, reduced to four croree by special grants made to Provincbl 
GervemmeDU? Wby.tnyl/OrdiiDsteadof the Government being unable 
to saerlSeeSO i*kb« ayear, then seems to be such aplethora of money 
in the coactry’s esehequet that the Government do not know what to do 
with it 1 I ccnld have understood Sir Anckland Colvin' or StrEavld 
Barbour or Sit James t7estland’ using the language that my Hon'ble 
friend has used. But he, the fortunate reaUser of surplm after 
surplus — such as were never befevs dreamt of in the history of Indian 
finance — surely he must oA speak as though he knsw not which way 
to turn to make the two ends meet 1 


My second sogseelion for granting further relief to the poorer 
clasts of the country is that another eight ann'^a should be taken off 
the salt duty. Ttus duty was reduced by eight annas last year, and 
the measure of relief was received with deep gratitude throughciat the 
country. The reduction mi^t, however, b« carried still further with- 
out any inrouvenienca. The sail-duty question in India is essentially 
a poor man s question : for it is the poorer many — and not the richer 
few — who eat more salt when it is cheap and less when it is dear. The 
. soundest and best poUcy In the matter— even financially— would, 
therefore, seem to he to raise an expanding revenue on an expanding 

consumpUon under a dlmlnahing scale of datiK. Again, every reduc- 

tlon effected in this duty gives ths Goverament a valuable financial 


uceSSraber, Cortramsnt d Isdii, 
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resofvo, wlifch may Iw used without dIflIcuUy In times of euddon emer- 
gency. A further reduction of the salt duly is, therefore, from e%’ery 
point of view, o most doelrahlo fonn of relief. In this connection, 
thoro is ono matter which I would respectfully urge upon the attention 
of Government. Tlio manufacluro of salt in Jn^a is strictly under 
Oovemmont control, and practically a Government monopoly. And 
the monopoly Is enforced under restrictions and In a manner which 
have the clToct of Imnsfcnlng alwut a third of tho industry to the 
foreign raanufacluror. Numerous small salt-works which formerly 
existed on (ho coast fnvo boon suppressed and the manufacture has 
boon concentrated at a few places with u view to bringing It under 
elTectivo control Tho result Is restricted production. Wo have an 
oxtonslvo Bca-Ixard and salt-mines (oo, and can manufacture every 
pound of salt wo need. And yet, under the existing fiscal system, 
about a third of our supply comes from foreign countries. The follow- 
ing figures, taken from the hfatcrlal and Moral Progress Report for 
1901-03, are Instructive : 


InroftiQfidthom 

1891-9* 

1901-0* 

Tb* UfllttdSiarleo ... 

Qarminjr ~. 

t(*d Be* sod Pcftlaa CulII’ortt 

Oetitf pUee* 

Total ... 

Tool 

*28, *00 
103.400 
43.200 

S.600 

B 

374.000 



Tho imports have thus Increased 3B per cent In ten years 1 I 
submit that In respect of such a prime necessary of life os salt — 
especially when wo have plenty of it within the four corners of this 
country — wo ought not to bo forced to depend on foreign supplies to a 
steadily Increasing extent 1 


The third measure of relief which I would respectfully urge upon 
tho attention of Government is a low'oring of tho bnd-revenuo demand, 
especially In tho North-West Provinces, Bombay and Madras, The 
most noticeable feature of this branch of rovonuo Is its largo and almost 
continuous Incrcaso. In 1890-91, it etood at 24-04 croros. Its rise since 
then may bo seen from tho following figures : 


I8d0-Sl 

189^91 

199^94 

J899-99 

:90I-C2 

t903>04(R4Tlsed) 
190t-09 I Budget ) 


rt-Ct cron* 
-. 2S-58 „ 

... s&;o . 

... 17-46 H 

... *7.438 „ 

.- 88-89 „ 

29-38 . 


0.-8 
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An incrtmo of over 22 per cent In fourlcen years ! On the other 
hand, the figuros of cropped acreage Mc: 

185()-9l ~ mUlIotis of a«f« 

1893-94 — — 197-39 . A 

1893-96 ~ ~ I99-9S - 

1895-99 — 196-49 „ « 

1900-61 ^ - 198-81 „ .. 

Or an increase of just 2 per cent In eleven years 1 Coming to Ibo 
three Provinces lhat I have specially mentioned, wo have the following 
InloTostlng figures : 


//or//i-lt'«/ern Proiinrra 


Ye&t Ordinary laad-Hvrno* 

1886-87 ... S80-7 liili*. 

1908-W 636 , 


Cropr*d are* 

33 93 mllUoo lerti. 

34 61 . 


Or an increase of nearly 10 per cent In lovcnuo on a pracllcallf 
stationary cropped acreage. 


ihulras 


Vast Land ravtsve Crvpptd ar*a 

186647 .. 466-6 Uibt. S3 01 lainiee aerai. 

190143 >. 383-3 „ 34-30 „ 

Or an increase of nearly 23 per cent In revenue with an Increase of 
only 6) per cent. In the cropped aerei^e. 


Yeit Land nreoaB 

1836.87 3T0 

1894-95 „ J83 

1900-01 ... 1933 , 


Cropped tree 

SIS mlllloQ isrei. 
SIS 
81 


Or an increase of 10 per cent in revenue with hardly any increase In 
the cropped area, which shows some fluctuations owing to the prevalence 
of famine daring the closing years of the last century. 


Agricultural DeterioraHon and Economic Exhaustion 


My Lord, agriculture is the only surviving economic stand-by of 
the mass of the people, and yet no industry in the country is in deeper 
distieM. The soil, under a system of generally unmanured cultivation, 
is undergoing Bl^dy exhauslioa The yield of crop per aero is falling, 
bei^ now shttle mote than 9 or 10 bushels as against 20 to 35 bushels 
? agricultnial conditions. 

And the laiyat in most parts is a poor, struggling cultivator, with 
-^r less involved in 

debt. In these circumstances, the increases of land-revenue-espe- 
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cially in the Provinces referred to above — are large, and weigh with 
undue pressuro on the land. And I submit tliat the question of grant- 
ing relief to the hard-pressed cultivators by the lowering of the assess- 
ment is one which, in the present prosperous condition of the country’s 
exchequer, deserves favourable consideration at the hands of Govern- 
ment. While on this subject, 1 beg to acknowledge .with, pleasure and 
gratitude the liberal action of tho Bombay Government in granting 
considerable reductions of assessment in the Gujerat districts. These 
reductions amount to 5*301akhsonanaggregato assessment of 85 lakhs 
—or over 6 per cent. Strangely enough, however, the Government have 
declined to concede any such relief to the Dekkhan raiyats, and yet the 
case of the Dekkhan fs the most urgent. The Dekkhan Is an arid 
upland with a poor soil and a precarious rainfall, and yet pays an 
aggregate assessment of 120 lakhs on a cropped acreage of 11 millions 
of acres. The MacDonnell Commission* have expressed the opinion that 
it is not only a full assessment, but weighs harder on the Dekkhan 
peananiry than ekawhere on account of scantf erop-y/eid, and is ona oi 
the causes of agricultural indebtedness. Besides, during the cala- 
mitous decade ending with 1901, this tract suifered as no other did 
throughout the country. The population declined from 62-1 lakhs to 
59'4 lakhs; the cropped area fell off, and the crop'losses amounted to 
over 50 crures of rupees. The cattle loss was over 42 per cent, and 
there was an alarming increase of agricultural debts. Altogether there 
was in these districts a degree of agricultural deterioration and 
economic exhaustion such as had not been witnessed In any part of 
the country during the last century. And yet eo far the only reductions 
which the Bombay Government have announced amount to a trifle 
over Rs. 3,000 1 

Increased Alcohol Consumption Deplored 

My Lord, in explaining an Increase of balfamllllon sterling nnder 
excise-revenue in the revised estimates for the closing year, tho Hon’ble 
Member says ; — ‘ Increase of revenue is undoubtedly In great part 
due to improved administration and greater attention to preventive 
measures but it is also duo, and probably to a very large extent, to 
improvement in the condition of the people,’ which is tho Hon’ble 
Member’s paraphrase of the expression * increased consumption. ’ And 
ho proceeds to observe 

SaUsIaetory as Is from one point of tIov a growth of rerenas. we could not 
regard with satisfaction aor iacresse which might possibly be attrihuted to Is* 
creased coastimpifoo of aloobol Jn Hcess of the legitiaste reqalremeats of those 


foot-note 1 on p. 11. 
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eluiti Ih* popuUiioa to whoa, fwa Jooa b»bU oai ewlow. ileoh^la 

moderjtion 1. • Tlrtoal o.eot.ity. Th»to to do 6**U» «« lb» 
of IndU to tocrttia mtano bj eoaeuroatoa ludoleooe# ta ole^oi. It I* » a 
la wWob w* f»«l cwr fuH TtiponiiblUtr, wblob oadoabiodly reqal'** eonouat. e»r#* 
fotw»teblDt»Bato*h!8b»ltb«pfe»»Bt aofflaal w* or# aorcUaB ip«U\ •«*»• 

lion in tbointireati oftfaporaneo aod moratiV. 

. This doclaraUon of the IIonTjl® Mombor will bo wolcomod with 
iincera aatbfacllon throughout tho country. Tho ruvouuo undof 
ExcUo shows an alarming growth during tbs last twenty yo-ars, having 
risen from 3 63 crorw In U. C-6t crot» in 1902-03, nn Increase 

of 82 par cent, or taking ths year 1903-01 to 7-1 crorM, i. e., nn 
increase of over 100 per cent In 20 years. The Increase In population 
during the period has been only 15 per coot. Part of the Incrc.'U'e In 
the revenue has no dcpubt been due to enhancemonU of otcUo-dulIe** 
and to stricter preventive moa-nires. Dut a large part has lieon owing, 
aa admillodby tho Finance Member himself, to Increased coa*uinp* 
Iloa The import of llquora too has Increased during the time by over 
35 per cent, having risen from 4-12 raillion gallons to 5*57 miUIons. 
AU things cortslderod, there b the clearest evidence to show that the 
curse of drink b on the ineroase, ospoclaliy among the lower classes 
and the wild aboriginal tribes, spreading ruin and tnlsery among them. 
As appears from the Material and 5Ioral Progress Report for 1901-03 , 
in Bengal the consumption of country epbits in dUtniory areas shows 
an expansion of 55 per cent, having advanced from 3-9 lakhs of 
gallons to over fi-l lakhs during the decade 1891-92 to 1901-02. So, 
too, in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the reported consump- 
tion of country spirits was 24 por cent higher. No accutala slatbtlcs 
are forthcoming on Ihb point, but the.fact of an expanding consump- 
tion is undoubted, and it behoves the authorities anxiously to consider 
whether more effective measures could not bo devised than at present 
with a view to checking tho spread of consumption of those Intoxicants 
among .the poorer claves. It U true that some reduction has been 
effected in the number of shops, hut in thb matter na much depends 
upon the sites of these shops os on their number — perhaps more. 
Were shops to be set down opposite echoola, colleges, places of worship, 
hospitab, etc., as the Honhlo Mr. Woodroffe’ said the other day in tho 
Bengal Legblative Council they were in Calcutta Itself, it would bo of 
little avail to reduce merely their total number. Local option b the 
^y rem^y for an wil such as this. In the Material and Moral 
Pr^r^ Report to which I have already referred, we are told Uiat 
^finite orders have been passed in accordance with the principle 

a«npl ud oeraber. BeBjil Le-iditUe Couneit. 
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fommlatod by the Gov-ornmont of India In 1890 to tho effect tliat 
bofaro any now sito is fixed for tho establishment of a shop, rofcronco 
shall bo mado to local opinion and that any reasonable objection shall 
bo entertained. Tlxo iaslruction hero described os authoritatively laid 
down is as it should bo ; but It is open to question how far it is acted 
00 in practice. Instances can l>o cited of shops, in reference to tho 
location of which no doforenco whalorer has boon shoxvn to local 
opinion or sentimenL Further, the existing arrangements of tho 
excise administration leave much to bo desired Tho 'minimum 
guarantee** in Bombay, the general auctioning of licences to keep 
stills in out-still arena and even tho central distillery system, with iU 
varying arrangements for tho manufacture of spirits — these are 
some of the features of tho existing administration which require close 
and careful investigntion. Tho whole subject calls for a fresh exami- 
nation and It behoves Oavernmont to Institute a searching inquir 7 . 
Education would bo an ofTectlro remedy, but its operation is bound to 
bo slow. I think legislative effect should be given to tho direction as 
to local opinion. 


Misleading Import-Exporf Slallslics 

My Lord, among the Important topics of a genera) ebataeUr, 
on which this year's Financlat Statement oders some interesting 
observations, is the subject of India’s balance of trade. The Hon'ble 
blember states at tho outset that ho has been much surprised to learn 
that ' there are considerable ralsapprohenslons abroad on the question 
of the balance of trade*. And after examining certain figures for tho 
throe years from 1900-01 to 1902-03, the Hon’ble Member records 
his conclusion that the figures ‘entirely dispose of the erroneous 
assumption that India Is paying for more than she locelves under the 
throe heads of Imported goods. Imported investment securities, and 


1, Under tbU lystem, " the contr«c(or bvl to (amith a 'ssiatmuo gonranlee’ ; 
that U. be ondertosk that Coverament tboold not recetvo less than a fixed sum each 
year on account of fiUI bead duty oa liquor Issaedfron the distillery, and if the duty 
fell short of the guarantee he had to inakeupth«b.-ilaace. but received no refund for 
datypaidinexeessofihe guaranteed anwont. The contractor had not to pay any- 
thing for the privilege of vend. The minimom guarantee was fixed by Government 
oa thebasisof the amonat of duty represented by annual sales in the monopoly area 
for a scries of past years, and on the Commissioner’s estimate of what tho actual 
demand for licit liquor at the enrrent rates or at the rates if enhanced was likely to be 
daring the first year of the contract. In fistog mioimam guarantee care was taken 

that tbe farmers were not overburdened, and the guarantee was fixed rather below 
than above the estimate of the normal coosnmption of the district. ( An extract from 
••A Note on Excise Policy and Practlee " t« the Bombay Presidency, by Mr. W. C. 

;Shepherd, i.c.9., Commisrioner of Customs, Sait and Excise. (1922). 
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payment abroad of budgelod OoTcmmcnl Btcrlins chargo Hbi argu- 
ment ia briefly this; During Ibothrco years under conaidoraUon, ino 

excess ^-alue of exports over Imports was £47*58 millions sitorlm^ 
From this total must bo deducted £1*45 millions being Iho value rf 
rupee paper transferred to India during the period; while wo mu'll au 
to It a sum of £2*14 millions, rcprcsKitlng the value of stores, arms, 
munitions and animals, supplied to the Homo Oovemmont in connection 
with their requirements In South Africa and China. This gives us o 
net excess of exports in throe years of £48 27 millions, I7ow, says the 
Hon’blo Member, this is practically the amount of the Socrotary of 
Slate's drawings during the three years. And thus the excess of tbo 
country’s exports over its imporU fa no more than the amount of the 
Home charges, which means that the Home charges really represent all 
that India pays annually over and attove what she has to pay In return 
for her importa. My Ixnd, I confess 1 was startled to read this para- 
graph, and I ashed my?cU: ‘If the Hon'ble Member fa right, what 
hecomea of the proflts which English metchanls annually earn in 
India; what becenves of the fiaisht the 'EngUsh Companies earn; what 
become of the savings of English lawyers, English doctors, English 
CivD and MUlUry servanU of the Crwn 7 Dcos nothing really go out 
of Indb for ell these 7' And then I examined the Hon'ble Motsbor's 
figures somewbal closely, when I found that he had left out of account 
two most important Items. The excess of exports over imports that he 
giv« fa the excess of all our exports over all our imports, including 
merchandise and treasure and etores, both Govetnment and prlvato. 
The Imports thus include (1) the capital raised annually In England end 
spent on Indian railwaye and irrigation works, for which there is no 
corresponding export, and (t) the Government stores for which provi- 
sion is made in the Secretary of State's disbursements for current 


pUTpcBes;thesesloreaarewotthaboatll to 2 crorra a year, and they 
represent a value received by India for a corresponding portion of the 
Home charges, and they are thus different from the rest of the Homo 
charges. Our teal imports, therefore, ». e., those which we receive in 
exchai^e for our exports, are less than our nominal or total imports 
by the amount of the capital which fa raised by the State and by 
Connies m England every year and spent on Indian railways and 
^igation works. And, secondly, Iba net less to the country under 
Home char^ fa tepp^ented, not by the whole of the Secretary of 
Stole 3 but by a sum which Is equal to those drawinge minus 

the value rf the stores for which provision fa made in hfa current 

dis^Tsemei^ amount rafeed In England during the three years 

rate co™a™l,on raj .ponl on p.,™, TOfa i„ I 

.bout 15 mlW ElnUng. Thb fig»„ 

fma ora total taporto to ert .1 Ih. import. wMol, too rsteraJ io 
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oxcizanffo far our orports. We thus liaro dur/ug l?io tJiree roars an 
excess of G4 millions and nol 48 millions of our exports over our 
real Imports. As against this wo have to set, not the whole of Iho 
Socrotary of Slate’s budgeted drawing which have been stated to be 
49 millions sterling, but these drawings mrWt the value of the stores 
Included in them, which was over three millions. Wo thus see that 
whllo the Socrotary of Stale’s drawlnj^ for his mvn purposes would 
have boon satisfied by an excess of about 4G millions sterling of our 
exports over imports, tho actual excess wa-s about 64 millions sterling 
or about 18 millions more in three years. 1 think, therefore, that wo 
may well assume that this sum of 18 millions represents the amount 
which India paid more than she received during the three years under 
the throo heads of * Imported goods, imported investment securities, and 
payment abroad of budgeted Government sterling charges, ’ Moreover, 
this figure does not take into account the capital imported into India 
by private individuals or Companies for minor industrial undertakings. 
Great Increase (n Military Expenditure 
hly Lord, a most striking foaluroof this year’s budget is the great 
Incroaso that lias taken place in the military expenditure of the 
country. The Finance Member himself U elmcst outspoken; in the 
expression of his regret on the subject The Budget Estimate for 
1904-03 exceeds all previous record— the cliarge Irudgoted for coming to 
uo less than 28-G crorea. The following figures show how steady and 
continuous has been the rise in our military expondituro during the 


twenty years 

Year. 

ISSI'83 


MUilary expeadliure in erorsi 
... 16-9S 

1887-88 


... 

20-41 

1830-91 

— 

... 

20-63 

1394-95 

... 


2403 

190S-03 


... 

25-91 

1308-04 (B«TUed) 

... 

.... 

36-78 

1904-03 {Budget} 
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or on Increase of nearly 70 per cent in twenty years as against an 
increase of about 44 per cent, — from 51 crores to 73 crores — in the 
receipts under the principal beads of rovomio. The Honhle Sir Edmund 
EUes^ gives in hfa statement what ho will forgive me for calling a 
curious table, compiled to show that, whatever may be theactual figure 
of military expenditure, it Is not only nol rising relatively to the total 
revenue of the country, but that os a matter of fact there is a notable 
decline in the percentage of revenue q«nt on the army. The Hon’ble 
Member takes two periods of four years each, one from 1896*97 fo IS99- 

1. Military Member, Coveroment of India, 1901-05; Adjutanl-CeoeraJ in 
India, 1900-01. 
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1900 and the other from 190(H)1 to 1903-04, and he seeks to prove that 
while during the former period the not military expenditure of the 
country was 24-7 per cent, of the total revenue, during the latter period 
it has been only 21 per cent The Hon*blo Member’s method of insti- 
tuting comparisons is, however, open to most eerious objection. Ills first 
period is a period of famines and frontier wars, so that while the revonuo 
during that time h not at its normal level, the military expenditure is 
at anahnormally highlevel, andUmshe gels a higher percentage for 
purposes of his comparison. The second period, on the other hand, is a 
period during which the revenue !s above the normal owing to specially 
good seasons, and the mililaty expcndilore is below the normal caving 
to a part of the troops being engaged in Bouth Africa and China. Kow 
this is had enough, but worse than this is the fact that while ho takes 
on the one hand only net military expenditure, he takes on the other 
the gross revenue of the country. Now, as we all know, the figures of 
grees revenue are altc®Qther useless for purposes of a fair comparison S 
for they include large receipts under conunorcial£erTlccs-i.c..r^'vays, 
Irrigation works, post and telegraph— which are balanced by corres- 
ponding entries on the expenditure side and which, therefore, only go to 
sweUthe total figures of gross revenue without making any real addi- 
tion to the resources available for administrative purposes. Moreover, 
railway receipts have been of late years going up by leaps and bounds. 
Of course the entries under railways on the other side have also been 


correspondingly Increasing, but If you take into consideration only the 
figures of gross revenue, you get an altogether erroneous idea of the 
growth of the real revenue of the country. For purposes of a useful 
comparison, therefore, the only propermelhod is to takethofigures either 
of net revenue or of the total receipts under what are known as the 
principal heads of revenue. Taking the latter set of figures, which are 
more fav^able to the Hon’blc Members point of view than the former, 
we find that the net military expenditure is about 36 per cent of the 
revenue under the prlncipalTieada. and that thb percentage has practi- 
caUy continued steady at that figure except during the years when the 
^ “ portion of the Indian 

rhloTS speoking. of less Imporlanco 

“ '■">>> to «>» gro..-aiof 

y™ raotfj W oo .olc» Bnt m>r not ask, os 1 osl.d In my 
SlktSTtaa ■'•"H ndopt a pdioy of a 

“ ““S’ oontinn.»lhor 

..ItbnomUonaJmibtntofan, ktad and th. pwl. of the 
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altogelhe; shut out from the privilege of citizen soldiership — there is 
no prospect that the heavj sacrifices demanded at present of the 
country will ever grow less heavy. My Lord, His Excellency the 
Ciommander-in-Chief addressed the other day a powerful appeal’ to 
Englishmen in India to come forward and enrol themselves as 
volunteers from a sense of public duty. May not the Government 
consider the desirability of pcrmltt/ng — aye, inviting — carefully 
selected classes from among the children of the soil to share In the 
responsibilities of national defence ? Both sentimental and financial 
considerations demand the adoption of a policy of this kind ; and unless 
this is done, the growing military expenditure of the country wUl in 
course of time absorb all available resources and cast Its blighting 
shadow over the whole field of Indian administration. 

ify liOrd, these were some of the observations that suggested 
themselves to me when I read the Financial Statement which my 
Honhle friend has presented to the Council this year. I have said 
nothing today about some of the more important branches of civil 
expenditure, because we seem to be on the eve of great changes which 
will affect and practically reconstruct the entire basis of the civil 
fizpendltureof the country. An administration, Jn many respecta the 
most etienuous, as it undoubtedly has been the most eventful, of any that 
the Country has known for many years past has formulated these 
changes after a prolonged in<^uiry, and the country U waiting to see 
how they work Id practice when they are introduced. The advance 
that has been made this year in the matter of Provincial finance, the 
undertaking of a comprehensive programme of irrigation works that is 
expected as a result of (he Iriigation Cbmmissionh^ labours, an 
improved Police Service, Increased expenditure on education In all its 
branches, the iastitution of State echolarships for industrial education 
abroad, the establishment of sn Agricultural College at Pusa, the 
encouragement of cooperative credit societies — these and other 
measures will require a large outlay of public money, if they are not to 
disappoint the expectations that have been formed of them in the public 
mind. It wQl he some time before we are in a position to watch the 
actual operation of these measures and to see how far the increased 
expenditure necessitated by them has been justified. Meanwhile, my 
own frame of mind in regard to them I confess, one of great hope. 

I feel that, if they are carried out in the spirit in which they ought to be ■ 
carried out, they will provo a source of no small benefit to the country, • 
If this hope is realised, the Increase in public expenditure which these 
measures must involve, will not only not be grudged, but wiUber^ardod 
with feelings of sincere satisfaction and gratitude all over the country. 

1, The CommiMion was appointed *’to report oo ilie Irrigation oflndia&sa 
protection aghast {amioe'',nUb Co). Sir CoUaSc^'MoncrieSns President . 

0.-9 ~ — 
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' I At a meeting of the Imperial I^alive Council, held on 
day the S9lh ^areh lOOS, Lard Cureon, the Vieero'J, prefiding. Gokfialt 
made ll^e folloicing ipeeeh on the Finondal Slatemenl for 100S~00 pre* 
sealed by Hr, E. N. Baker. ] 

AppreciaVioo Proper Uie of Surplus 

My Lord, il is wilh sincere pleacnre thal I offer ray wnm coDgra- 
lulallons to tiie Hon'ble Mr. Baker on the Financial Statement, whiw 
be bas laid before the Council The Elatemant is remarkable alike for 
Its grasp of principle and its mastery of detail, and for lucidity of ex* 
position it will take rank with the best slaUments that bava ever been 
presented to this CctnnciL Indian finance ts at present passing throngh 
a new phase, arid judging frcm the statement before ns,Xf0®ay^®^ 
anticipate that theHon'bleMeinber'aUnoie of office as FlnaocaMInlsI^r 
rnll be an erentfol oaa My Lord, ttere U but one feeling Ihroughoof 
the country— and it Is a feeling of deep and unalloyed satlsfacUoo— as 
to the manner in which the Oorenusent cf India have decided to apply 
about 3| ctores of the excess of their rereime over expenditure to mea* 
suxes of remission of taxation, administrative improvement, and the 
general weB-being cf the people. 1 heartOy welcome the further rednc- 
tton cf the salt dnty by eight annas a mannd, The dnty now stands, 
as the Houble Merabei ci^tty claims, at a lower rata than it has ever 
done daring the last quarter of a century. In urging thu measure of 
relief last year, I had Tentored to observe : 


Tboirtt-Cotr wuredseed br eleU acnaslait reer, enitbe mcssire of nlitt 
vks received viih deep snUtcde Ibmsbeat It* reentry. Tte lednetico EUi‘ 
he» evcT.fce «»nl«d *lil) ftatiier wUbcot any ieecnveniesee. Tbeielt-datj qoestion 
iaIadiaUesHBtlaUy spoerman'ecaesrica; ter UUtbepeorerzBuy — aD<tiiot- 
theriebtrfe-w — vbocetDcre Mhvbealt i« efceip, ecd Uu. »heo it ii de»f 
The eoaniett poBey fa the ssstur — even CaeacUlly — »wld. iSserefere. eeeta to 
be to rttie »a ejpanisa TeveoTW oa ea eipudics eoLinaiptioB nadet a didiii*!** 
lax eeaie «{ daties. 


^ only reply, which was then vouchsafed to my appeal by our 
late I^ncs llinkter, Sir Edward Law, was the remark that I was 
one rf the n^Utada who stand at the door of the Treasury and always 

'•’w, give, gtre I rejoice, Iherefcire, to find that 


_ I »joice. therefore, to find that in less than a year, 

^ ^ reduction, and I am 

cadent that a rapid increase in consumpUon wffl follow, wiping out, 
Mew bng t^e lens that has been caused to the Exchepier and demon- 
rtraUag at the same time tbs wisdom of the course adopted by Govern- 
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Went. Two years ago, when thfldoty was lowered from Es. 2-8to Es. 2 
a maund, fears were expressed ia certain quarters that the benefit of 
the reduction might not, after all, reach the poorer classes, being inter* 
cepted on the way by small traders. Many of us thought at the time 
that the fears were quite groundless, and I am glad to see that they 
have been most effectively deposed of by the remarkable increase In 
consumption that has since taken place. That there is still a very large 
margin for increased consumption is evidenced by the fact that in 
Eanna, where the duly is only one rupee a mannd, the average con* 
sumption of salt is 17 lbs. per head, as against about 10 lbs. in India 
proper, where the duty has bean Rs. 3 a maund for the last two years 
and Es.3-6 before that. Even with the present reduction, the impost 
amounts to about 1,000 per cent of the cost price, as it takes only 
about an anna and a half to manufacture a maund of salt, and it is 
clear that this Is a very heavy tax on a prime necessary of life, which, 
03 Professor Fawcett^ once said, should really be ' as free as the air we 
breathe and the water we drink. * And I earnestly trust that the Gov- 
ernment will take another opportuiJty to cany this relief still further, 
especially as a low salt duty means a valuable financial reserve at the 
disposal of Government, and there is now no doubt that the relief 
accorded directly benefits the poorest classes of tlie community. 

The abolition of famine cesses will be hailed with satisfaction by the 
people of the provinces concerned and it redresses one of the anomalies of 
the Famine Eisurance Grant. The raising of the weight which the Post 
Office carriesforhalf an anna from one-half to three-fourthsof a tolawili 
be widely appreciated, and the dofinilo declaration of policy, with which 
this concession is accompanied, viz-, that it is not the desire of Govern* 
ment to treat the Post Office as a source of revenue, practically ensures 
that all excess of receipts over expenditure will In future be devoted to the 
further improveraeut or cheapeuiog of postal facilities. Now that the 
letter-weight carried for half an anna is exactly half of what Is carried 
•for one anna, I hope a half anna stamp will be made the unit for wei- 
- ghts exceeding IJ tolas instead of the one-anna stamp. The allotment 
of a sum of 50 lakhs to Police reform to improve and strengthen the 
lower grades of the servica is a welcome measure of far-reaching import- 
ance and is unaffected by whatoverdifferences of opinion there might 
exist about the recruitnient of the higher grades. The addition of a rupee 
to a constable’s salary may not make in individual cases any difference 
•as regards his honesty or efficiency, but taken la the mass, the incre- 
ment is bound to be reflected in an improved standard of work, and in 
any case the measure Isalong-deferrod beginning of an absolutely neces- 


1, . S«e foot-note on p. 9. 
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sary reform. The grant of 35 lakhs to Provincial Governments for 
additional expenditure on Primary Edncatlon Is also an important atop 
in the right direction, the field of mass education being one in which 
what has been already done is but little, as has been admitted by the 
Government of India in their ResoluUon of last year on the subject, 
compared with what remains to be done. The grant of 20 lakhs for 
agricultural research, experiment and instruction, and Ibe announce- 
ment that the ultimate aim of Government in this matter is ‘ the esta- 
blishment of an experimental farm In each large tract of the country, of 
which the agricultural conditions are approximately homogeneous, to 
be supplemented by numerous demonstration farms, the creation of an 
agricultural college teaching up to a three years* course in each of the 
large provinces and the provision of an expert staff In connection with 
these colleges for purposes of research as well as education.' indicate 


that the Government at last have made np their mind to recognise in a 
practical matmer the supreme importance of scientific agriculture In 
this land Twenty lakhs a year for such a purpese for the whole of 
India is of course totally inadequate, but it Is a good beginning, and the 
Qovemment have undertaken to find slea^ increasing funds till the 
whole programme is properly carried oot The last measure, to which 
- a part of the surplus is proposed to be devoted, is a grant-in-ald of the 
funds of D'lstrict and Local Boards throughout India, amounting in all 
to about 56J lakhs a year and equal approximately to one-fourlh of the 
Income of these Boards. Thb, to my mind, b one of the most interest- 
features of this year's Budget, and it b a feature on which I offer 
my heartiest congratulaUons to the Hon'ble ilcmber. It means a frank 
BClmowledginenl of the claim of Local Bodies to participate in the finan- 
cial prosperity of. the Gcnrernment of India, and a recognition of the 
fact l^l without the aid of Government the resources of these bodlw 
are utte^ to the proper dfacharga of the various duties laid on 

the^ "ae last National Congress, which met in Bombay, had urged 
mtWutocto Monicipjl Local Boati,. and 1 xoioloo to Bnd 
at l»st parliall,. to ths appooL Sno- 

SSliCj' “ ompl^ breakdown, and It waa a .orlop, reprooch 

f f »™nP»vlncialGov.r»- 

bSL “I* to toom, there Local 

moratatbpatolp So™'* M 

OovernmeTiia i- ”* «*»«r tliB Supreme or the Provincial 

o»ba™;^ “bSr ’""hi*"" 

-"■'“torn,. POP 

meniary uuUes ! Government have now come forward W 
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assist Id a liberal spirit the D^trict and Local Boards and the assist- 
ance will evoke the sincere gratitude of those Boards. Municipal Bodies 
have for the present beon left out in the cold, but the principle of admlL 
ting Local Bodies to a share in the financial prosperity of Government 
having once beon accepted, I venture to think that assistance, similar 
to what has now been offered to District and Local Boards, cannot rea- 
sonably be withheld from Municipalities, whose difficulties are not 
lass serious and whose duties are even more onerous than those of the 
Boards. 

Financial System Unsound and Indefensible 
My Lord, the revised estimates for the current year show a surplus 
of crores. This surplus has been obtained aftor making a special 
grant of one croro to the Governments of Bombay and the Punjab. So 
the real surplus for 190J-C5 must bo sot down at 61 cro res. This is 
the seventh successive year, in which such a large surplus has been 
realised by the Government of India, and though advantage has beon 
taken of it to remit taxation to the extent of about two crores of rupees 
and to apply about 15 crores to most excellent objects, the whole 
financial position Is still so extraordinary that it calls for a brief 
review. The surpluses realised by the Government of India during 
the last seven years amount in sU to about 32} crores of rupees, and 
they don't include the special grants made to the various Provincial 
Governments and Administrations from time to tima In addition to 
this, a sum of about 12| crores has beon earned by the Government of 
India during the last five years as profit on the coinage of rupees, 
owing to the dlfferenco between the bullion value of silver and the 
token value of the rupee, and it has been set apart to form a Gold 
Reserve Fund. This gives us a clear excess of 45 crores of revenue 
over expenditure during the last seven years. Moreover, during this 
period, extraordinary charges, amounting to about 16 crores, for famine 
relief and for military purposes, have been met out of revenue. Further, 
about 3 crores have been spent out of revenue on Railways and Irriga- 
tion Works under Famine Insurance, under which head also a sum of 
31 crores has been devoted to the reduction or avoidance of debt. 
Even if we leave out of account the extraordinary charges mot out of 
revenue and the sum spent on Railways and Irrigation under Famine 
Insurance, as money already ^onl» we still have a total of about 49 
crores of rupees to represent the exce^ amount taken by Government 
from the people in seven years over and above the requirements of the 
administration. Twelve and a half crores out of this has beon set aside, 
as has beon already mentioned, to fonn a Gold Reserve Fund, and the 
remaining, about 36} crores, has been devoted to (ha repayment or avoid- 
ance of debt, as may bo seen from the fact that during this period 
Government have discharged £5,000,000 net of temporary debt, and 
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have spent 48} millions on and Irrigation Works, though 

they have borrowed only 21 J mQHons, the difference being found from 
Cash Balances, of which the surpluses form a part Moreover, os an 
inevitable r^lt of such plethora of money at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, public expenditure has increased in all directions — and notably 
underArmyServices— onanunprecedoni®*! scale. The foltowing Cg* 
ures for the last four years show at a glance bow rapid has been the 
growth of public burdens and what is tha position that has now bean 
reached. la these figures, I hare taken tha wreaue under Post Tele- 
graphs, Bailways atd Inigatioo net This, I submit i® Ihe only way of 
pimentlng a corrsct Idea of our revenue aDdexpeQditure,B3 the receipts 
under these heads are for services rendered and are balanced on the 
ether side by corresponding expenses which virtually atsorb the receipts. 
Unless, therefore, we take these figures net we get an altogether erro- 
neous idea of our real revenue and expenditure. I have also taken the 
revenue under Mint net, because, for the present at all events, the profit 
earned has to go to the Gold Reserve Fund and is therefore not avail- 
ahle for general purposes. 


Rervnue'ond Expenditure /or /our uear« t90l<IS-1904'05 


( is BUileo* (tertlaf ) 




1901-0: 

1902-01 

1903-04 

1904-0S. 
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5i-27 
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CspeadkWra ... 
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Coming to particular heads of cxpendilure, wo find that the charge 
under Interest hjs actually gone down owing to a reduction of the ordi- 
nary debt. And tha expenditure under Miscellanecma Civil charges, as 
also under Famine Relief and Insurance, has remained virtually station- 
ary. brnder the remmning heads, there has been a large and steady 
Increasw, as may bo seen from the following figures 
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• I hare taken 1901-03 as the etaitif^year for the comparison, because 
1900-01 was a famine year, and before that, Government could not 
have felt sure of a brge annual sarplus. It will be seen that our expen- - 
diture has grown fn four years bymoro than 7 millions sterling or about 
10 J crores, and of this, the Army Services have absorbed quite two-thirds, 
1 . ft 4J millions or over 7 crores. Again, while the revenue under the 
principal heads has risen during this period from £46*CO millions to 
£50-38 milljons or slightly over 8 per cent , the charges of collecting 
It have grown from £6-19 millions to £7-17 millons or by about 16 per 
cent. 


Thus after allmving theexponditure to increase in all directions on 
an unprecedented scale, after making large special grants to Provin- 
cial Governments from time to time, after spending nearly 16 crores 
oat of current revenues for noo-recurrlDg charge?, and after laying by 
about 12| crores for purposes of the Gold Iteserve Fund, the Govern- 
ment have still been able to devote a sum of about 36| crores in seven 
years, or a little over 5 crores a year on an average, to the reduction or 
avoidance of debt ! I submit, my I>ord, that such a system of finance is 
unsound in theory and Indefensiblo to practice, for it involves grievous 
injustice to the present generation. I can understand the Government 
always Insisting on a moderate working surplus In framing their 
Budget Estimates and providing for the year’s recurring charges out 
of the year’s revenues. This was what they have uniformly done— even 
during the worst days of the exchange difficulty. But having done 
that, I venture to think they have no right to maintain taxation at a 
higher level than is necessary or to devote the resulting surpluses to 
the reduction of debt, as they have been doing. \/In all countries, it is 
an accepted canon of finance that the weight of public burdens should 
bo kept as light as possible, and that the scheme of taxation should be 
BO fixed and adjusted as to meet, but no more than meet, public require- 
ments under noimal conditions. If this xs so in rich European countries, 
it should be much more so in India, where the revenue Is raised :&om a 
poor, helpless population, and the larger part Is contributed by a broken 
and exhausted peasantry, and where, owing to the special circum- 
stances of the case, the character of public expenditure Is such that a 
great portion of ft has to be spent on objects unconnected or but remo- 
tely connected with the moral and material advancement of the people. 
Moreover, the ordinary debt of India — as distinct from the public works 
debt, which is fully covered by valuable assets — is not large, and there' 
is no justification for being In such a hurry to reduce it The utmost 
that the Government might do in the matter is to provide for a small 
sinking fund, say, about a million sterling a year; but beyond this it is 
indefensible to go egwcially as in the absence of a reduction of taxation, 
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there are so many way?, all intlmalely connected with Vhe weil-belns 
the people, in which the napl’os rerenao could to spent. 

Cosily Army Recrganisalion Scheme Criiicbed 


This brings me to the scheme of Army reorganisalicjn and t*-« 
proTBionofScToresMlahlsthalhaabeen made for it in the nc^ 
year’s Budget. The scheme Is ci» cf %-est magnitude, and it U cbiseo 
that it win be cd lasting bcRcSt. Ko by eritieijm of its technical^ 
pects can. cf course, be rf any Talne, though even bymen can^ he^P 
noting that exi*rt opinion la ncA quite unanlmcms in regard to it. Thus 
we find Colonel SL J. IL Faneoart, 0. B, writing to the ifvlras 
urge that enlarged camps of crcrcise wiQ serre the purpose as weuM 
the prepoeed concentration cara{B and wi3 be much less costly and will 
offer fewer adminblxattre difficulties; that the trainisg onder tie 
eliznaUe conditions of the country, especially the snamer heat, canool 
be carried on the whole year rouiri. which reduces the value of a per- 
manent location of troeps in large concentration camps, and that for 
the *TiT!nHt seasons of iill, treops can be moved and massed wherever 
desirable, the expanding Bailway system affording increasing facilities 
foe such moremenb. Laymen also cannot help thlnlring that, In the 
very catsre of things, there can be no finality in such plans cf distri- 
bution, of acned forces. The period b a peried rf m^hly changes and 
the world's affrirs are passing Umu^ a new phase. The rise of Japan 
as one of the first Powen in the world is a new factor in intercatbnal 
politics and cf vast sigciacance. Hew and uneipecled combinations 
may arUe, and the danger-iones and danger-points may col remain as 
they at present are — far ever and ever. Her * e ve r, the towering per- 
soi^ty cf His Ex«ll»ncy the Ccmmander-la-Chien must sSence all 
objectkns to the scheme of which he is the author, and the required 
mecey — 15 crores of rupee., — has tote found to carry it out. The 
Government have annenneed their Intention to meet the whole charge 
from current teTecnes, and they have already provided in the next 
year's Budget a sum ck 3 crores 66 lafcbs for the pnrpcse as a first 
icstalment, cconnitlingthcmsebesaltheEame time to devote similarly 
3 crores every year Ull the whole programme Is ccenpJeted My Lord, 
I beg leave to protest mest earnestly against tha decision of the 
Governmeni of India. The charge is heavy and con-recurrent and, on 
the analogy cf Eixluh and Continental prartiee ia simEar ought 


^ (UterEar: S.trfcoK, 0/K*»rfe.-.) (I110-191f). 

cf • Froeh Ce=s3 C<,=ia£» » 
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to ba met (mt of loan funds. It la most unjust to the tai-paycre to 
provfdo for It out of current rovenuts by yearly allolineDts and thus 
keep up the high lovel of taxation for on indefinilo period In other 
countries such charges arc, os a rule, met out of borrowod money.. In 
Engbnd, just at Ihb moment, there are t!io Naval and Military Work.s ‘ 
BIUs before the House of Common**, under which It Is proposed to carry 
out these works out of loans. And In defending such action, the Chan- 
cellor of the Excheciuer pointed out the other day— on the 1st Instant — 
that, ‘ if the ohjccta for which IhoKe measures provided were paid out 
of the estimates, there would be a disturbance of our > 7 Slcni of taxa- 
tion*. My Lord, It Is true that the people of India have no constitu- 
tional power, as Uio people In Engbnd have, to control or In other ways 
Infhionco the administration of their finances b>* Government But for 
that very reason, a solemn moral responsibility rtssts on the Gm’em- 
ment hero not to Ignore cocslderatloas tliat are accepted os conclusive 
In Engbnd. The present decision of Govcrnmonl, so unjust to the 
tax-payerB, loaves room for legUltnato complaint, 0 sT»cIaUy when it Is 
rememborod that we liava devoted no less u sum than 36} croros of 
rupees out of current revonuea towards tho rtyluctlon of debt during the 
last seven years, and that an addition of fifteen erores will still leave It 
21 eroros lower than It was In 185S. 

Curxon’s* Concepfion oi India's Military Resportsibiliiies Challenged 

My Lord, I have already referred lirloOy to tho abrmlng growth 
that has taken pbco In the military cxiwndituro of tho country in 
recent years. Tho military problem Is the mtxt dominant factor In tho 
general position of tho country 'li finances, in'cn.liadowlng every other. 
Natloaal safety Is, of course, the first and mont paramount consideration 
In a country’s administration. But no people can bear indefinite and 
ever-increasing burdens— practically without limit, and absorbing the 
greater part of every financial improvement —even In tho name of such 
safely. I have ou previous occa-slons spoken more than once on this sub- 
ject at liorne length In this Council, and I do rtot, therefore, propose to 
say much today. Last year the Ilonblo Hir Edmond Elies,' In his reply 
to some of my oliservatluns, toid tho Council that I liad criticised 
measures about which my knowledge was Infinitesimal The remark 
was eomowlmt superfluous, seeing that in my speech I had taken care 
not to say one word about any technical matters. Tho IlQti*hl 0 Mem- • 
her then wont on to cite tho Instance of Japan and ask what would 
have been her fate, if her future had been guided by stat^men 
holding the vielvs of my Hon’blo friend Mr. Scl Barn and myself. 1 
do not think tho reference to Japan was Quito a tactful thing.- Eor 
Japan’s destinies are guided by her own sons, whoso one thought and 

1. see foot'Dote 00 p. CJ. ’ ' ’ 
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aspiration is Ihe greater glory of their country, and who further hy 
every means in their power the moral and material advancement o 
their people. Is the Honhle Mcroher prepared to adopt Japan M a 
model for all branches of the country’s administration ? If so, let him 
induce Us colleagues in the Government to treat the people of India as 
the Japanese Government treats the people of Japan in matters rf ed^ 
cation, of industrial development, of military and naval service, 
appointment to Ugh and responsible office, and I, on ray part, hi*® ® 
as 1 am, undertake to see that no Indian publicist raises any objection 
to such military expenditure as theHon’bleMemher thinks it necessa^ 
to incur. My Lord, on technical aspects of military questions, the 
opinion of laymen is of course rf but little value. But as tlie Englis^^' 
man pointed out the other day : 

Tbtre la a ataga aihen eoufiderattAiia «f milUary dafant* amaega out 
pUnauldflhhat alwiyibaaataeUly taaataad for ptofeaalocal aoldlert. ••• 
largarprotlamalnrolruigtha tapeaditatoofUrga auma of nooey and the diapo*>* 
tlant of itoops Id reUtloD to potalbla enenlaa ata eleatly not to ba dasidad oa tba 
Cat of military man. Tbaaa maitara affast tba State aa a wbola, and, at auob, muit 
ba lookad at from tbaelril at wall at tba military polot of view. 

Oui military expenditure has nearly doubled itself during the last 
twenty years, having risen from 17*9 crores in 1884-85 to 33'6 crores 
in ISOS'-OS. It now exceeds the entire land-revenue of the country and 
no one can say where it will stop, or If it will stop anywhere at all. It 
is now said tl^t India is the strategic frontier of the British Empire. 

H so, the defence of such frontiers is clearly an Imperial responsibility, 
and India ought to be relieved of part of her present military burdens. 
For the last twenty years, the fears of a Russian -Invasion have donii* 
Bated the situation and dictated the scale of our military expenditure- 
Russia now lies proetiate and bleeding— her prestige shattered beyond 
hope, and a sLanffing menace to the peace of Asia gone. May wo not 
now hope for a little respite in this piling up of ceaseless military bur- 
dens on our shoulders ? The limits of mDitary expenditure were thus 
laid down by Lord Mayo's' Government in 1871 : 

"WeesBnot," they wrote, "tbloklbat it li clsbt ts eompel tb« people oftbi* 
eeoDtry to eontnbote one (artblng (Doce to aUittry eirendltor* tb»n the safe'T 
esd d«(«D«e of the coastry ebaolalely demend." 

The Array Commission of 1879* thus defined the functions of the 
Indian Army : — 

The porpoiet for whloh the Army *l ladU most be meiatalned may be etettd 
tobe— (a) pte»»ntlog esd repeUIns eltaeki or thraateoed ereressioM Ir®® 
foralra eoarn'et beyond wr border ; t fc) miUng saeoesilol armed dietorbaM* 

1. leatoot-DOla 2 oap. 33. 
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^•btlUoo, »h*th«f la Brititb India of In rendjtory Statti, Inposilblt ; and 
(e) watehlng and otfrawlog the armleto/IeodatoryNatiTeSutei. 

This conception of India’s position and responsIbiUtles, however, 
£s no longer thought to bo snfficfent Thus last year the Honhle Sir 
Edmond Biles, after asking the guostion : 

Are we to be eootect to Ude ourteWee behiad our mountain. barriers under the 
fooUsb Impression that we abould be safe, whilst the absorption of Aslatle king* 
dome Is steadily in progress ? 
observed as follows : 

It Is, I think, undoubted that (he Indian Army In the futnre must be a main 
factor In the maintenance of the balance of power In Asia; It li Impossible to 
regard it any longer as a local militia foe purely local defence and maintenance 
of order. 

And Your Lordship, referring to the same point, said ; 

I spoke last year sboat tbe iocreaeiograngeof oar responiltdlities In Asia and 
a good deal bat happened In the Interim to point those remarks. My own Tlew 
of India's posUIcn is this i Sbe is like a fortress with the «sit moat of the sea on 
two of her faoee and with oonataloi for her walla on tbs remainder. Bat beyond 
those walls, which are sometimes cf by no means insuperable height and admit 
of being easily penetrated, extends a gtads of earyleg breadth and dlmenslosj. 
.We da not want to ooeopy It, but we atao esnoat afford to see it oeenpled by enr 
foes. We are^nite eaoteolto let It remain la the hands of oar alllei aod friesds { 
hot, {fflralaadnafrleadly loffutoeesereepap talt and lodge thecaselres right 
nader our watli, we are eospelled to latereene beoaose a danger wmid thereby 
grow np that might one day menace ear secorlty. Thiele tbe seeretof the whole 
potliioa in Arabia, Pertla. Afgbaaisuo, Tibet, sodas far eastwards at Siam. 

. . . And the whole of oar polley daring tbe past fire years bas been direoted 
.towards maintaining oar predominant inOaenoe and to prerentlng tbs expsatios 
of hostile aBencies is this amawhlob I hare described. 

This new and Imperial deSaition cpf India's position and responsl' 
hiUties is bound to stagger the people of this country, for it means that 
India's resources are to be unhesitatingly used for engaging in a race 
with European Powers to absorb Asiatic Kingdoms I Now, apart from 
the ethics of such absorption, I submit that if England's dominion in 
the East must be thus extended in all directions on the mere suspicion 
that a rival is creeping up towards the frontiers of India, the Imperial 
Government in England and not the poor people of India ought to find 
the money for the purpose. The maintenance of the balance of power in 
Asia is a matter of Imperial concern; and for the Government of India 
to accept that responsibility is to irapcee upon this country a military 
duty and a financial obligation to which she is utterly unequal and 
which, moreover, it is unjust to throw on her. 

Sabsfacfory Financial Posifiwi of the Counfry 

My Lord, I have complained above of the system of finance that 
hfn been maintained 'in th& country for the last seven years. 
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That complaint, liowover, must not be understood to apply to the pre- 
sent Pinanclal Statement, which Indeodhasto a largo extent broken 
from the old tradition and taken an important step forward In the right 
dlroctioa With thoslnglo exception of the proTisIon made out of current 
rovenuts for Army reorganisation, the budgetary dispositions appear to 
me to ho both liberal and statesmanlDco. Speaking, further for Bombayi 
3 gladly acknowledge the liberal character of the now Provincial Bottle- 
ment. I rejoice also that the Honl»Io Member has put an end to the 
era of eystematlo underestimating of revenue and overestimating of 
expenditure. More than once have 1 complained of this practice in 
this Council ns unfairly prejudicing the chances of the tax-payer In the 
piattec of remission of taxation Last year, for instance. I had said ; 
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cantury— ftoin 1819— ttBfrrfijaUnK in all to sixty crorM of rupow, our 
system tjf .Railways has now cornmonced to bring In a profit to tho 
.Btalo, and thoro Is every reason to bellcvo that this profit will steadily 
•Incrcasa Thorevonuo under Excise- and Customs Is also showing a 
largo and continuous incrcaro. Leaving all growth of revenuo under 
Itallways as also under Excise, Customs nnd other principal heads, to 
meet the groK’iog requirements of puhl/c expenditure, we still have a 
margin of about 7i crorea a year to dovola to purposes intimately con* 
,'necled with the moral and material wolI-l»ing of tJio poopla And if only 
military erpanditura Is prevented fium absorbing everything; and a 
comprehensive nnd stale-manlike view taken of the duties of the Slate 
and of the exceptional oppurtunitloi which the present position of the 
finances affords loGQTcmment,a vastdeal could be doneto Impravotho 
condition of the people nnd thoreliy also deepen, limaden and strength- 
-en the true foundat!ot« of DrltUh rule In this land. There Is, for in- 
-stance, the separation of Judicial and Exocullvo functions to bo effected 
L— a reform demanded by eminent Anglo-Indians ns well os Indians, 
which Lord Dufforin* dwcriliod as o counsel of perfection and which, ho 
xald, could nut then t>o carried out for want of funds. Well, the Govern* 
merit now have funds to carry out the reform many times over, and I 
Tospoctfuliy submit It ought to lio no longer delayed, os tbo sotiso of 
oppression and dNcontont to which it gives riso Is InGnllely more sori* 
Dua than any ndminktratiro convenience which may result from it. 
Then Lhero Is the extoaslon of education In all Us branches— a matter 
of the greatest Importance to the country's progress. But it is not of 
these that I desire to speak today. 

Fearful Poverty and Indebtedness of the Agriculturbf 

- ■ The subject that 1 wish most earnestly to urge upon the attention 
of the Government is the condiUon of the agricuUuTUt. My Lord, the 
Indian agricultural producer li terribly handicapped, and his position Is 
’ getting harder every day. In the first place, now-hero is the burden of 
' 1.1X05 on the land In relation to produce so heavy as In this country, os 
•may bo soon from the foUoivIng figures taken from Jlulhall's Dictionary : 


Oouatrjr 

Perceniaxe of taxes In relation 
eroti proilooe 

United KIosiIoEa 

8-3 

Ftsfi«a 

... t-8 

Oemsny — , . ... 

- ■... 3-0 

Aeitrli Proper ^ 

... <-9 

Italy ... ' 

7-0 

Betslom ' ... . 

- S-3 

Hollaod 

... *-5 

I. »e« foot-eotej on p. 14. 
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Thesa taxes on land includa staifip-duties and local rate and. In 
France, road-cesscs. In India, loavlns cnit of calculation Provincial 
rates and stamivdutles and coodnlnff ourselves to land-revenue only, 
what do we find ? Talcing the figures set forth In the Government Bo* 
dilation of 1903, which cannot bo suspected of being unduly unfavour- 
able to Government, we find that. In itadfos, the asseamont is from 
£0 per cent in the Godavari District to 8 per cant In Anaotapur 
of the gross produce, and in moEt districts it averages Cfver 15 pet 
cent In Bmtbay the assessment In Gujarat is 20 per cent and 
even In the dry and dreary Dekkhan, considering the uncertainty 
of the seasons. It Is in no way lighter. In the UniUd Prorinces 
Agra and Oiidh, It is one-saventh or one-eighth of the gross 
produce, i, from 12 to 14 pet cent Thus, while elsswhete the total 
burden on land Is well below ten per cent, with ne, taking the land- 
revenue alone, we eee that the assffisment over most areas is ahont 15 
per cent and in some portions as high as 20 per cent of the gross pTt>- 
dnce— and this according to official estimatea. Secondly, evorywhere 
In India, and parUcolarly In the temporarilf-Bettled disUlcts, the utter 
tesouiceleuness of the agricultural classes is the most distreating fact 
of the situation. The cultivate has no capital and has hnt little credit 
and is simply unable Vo mike proper use of BaVvoe's wealth that lies at 
his door, vrith the result that his <^tIvaUo9 is of the rudest and most 
exhausting type. Tbs yield of the has been steadily dimloishlng, 
except in Irrigated tracts, being simply 8 to 9 bushels an acre, about 
the lowest yield in the world. Thirdly, the currency legislation of 
Government has hit the raiyat very hard, depreclatl^ at ouca the 
value of his email savings in silver aud Increasing steadily, as prices 
are adjusting themselves to the new rupee, the burden of his assess- 
inenV and hfe dsbta. Fouithiy, a succession of bad seasons during the 
last fifteen yeara has borne him down with crushing pressure, the Mc- 
Donnell Commlssbn' observing that Uie past decade in most parts of 
India has been * a decade ol misfartone and distress.' Lastly, there is 
his terrible Indebtedness, which is admitted by everybody, and which, 
there is reason to fear, is steadBy on the increase. In such a situation 
the struggling raiyat toIUng ceaselessly without heart and without 
hope needs every assistance and relief that can possibly be brought to 
him. But the operations of the Settlement DcpartmenV are going on 
apace, and everywhere a fresh revision means a &esh enhancement of 
Government demand. Taking Madras, Bombay, Central Province, 
and GuSi together, we find that 

during the last ten years the land-revenae collectbns have risen from 
14-4 crotes In 189 J-94 to 15-4 ciores in 1903-04— an increase of fully 
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one crore in ten years I Andyel alJ Iheso provinces have suffered 
during tho'pcriod from o succession of colamitws seasons. My Lord, 
the fearful pos'crty and fndobtodnesa of the agriculturist colls for a 
groat and comprohonslve scheme of ameliorative action, and no mere 
palliatives will bo of much avail A genomi reduction of the State 
demand in the lemi>orarfly*«otlled provinces os suggested ly Mr. 
O’Connor, and the grant of Permanent Selllcmont to those provinces to- 
gether with a bold scheme for the composition of the ralyat’s liabilities- 
nothing less than these measures will really save him from utter and 
hopeless Tula The present financial position, with an assured excess’ 
of at least Tj crores of revenue over expenditure, gives Go%-crnment a 
great opportunity, which. If oilowod to slip now, may never present It- 
self ogaia A reduction of 20 per cent in the State demand In the 
provinces of Madras, Uombay, Central Provinces, and United Provin- 
ces will not cost more than 3 crores a year and the amount sacrificed 
win return to the State tenfold In the Increased prosperity and content- 
ment of the people. And a great scheme of compoeltlon of debts, 
similar to the one for buying out the landlords In the Irish Land Pur- 
chase Act of last year— when the Imperial Treasury undertook to 
advance a hundred millions sterling for the purpose— will moan the 
making of the ralyat again and is the only way in which the problem 
of agricultural indebtedness can bo successfully grappled with. 

Subslanfral Granb lo Municipalises Urged 

Another subject which I wish earnestly to bring to the attention of 
Government Is the condition of Mutifclpal bodfes fn those parts of the 
country which have suffered eeveroly from successive visitations of the 
plague. The finances of some of three bodies have been so completely 
disorganised that It Is with difficulty that they are able to perform their 
most elementary duties, They still mvo large sums to Govommont for 
plague loans, though the greater part of these loans have been already 
remitted by Government, and unless Oovemraent come forward again 
to help them out of their embarrassments, their available margin of 
income over cxpendlturemustbe devoted to the paying off of these debts 
for several years to come. I have the honour to preside over one of the 
largest Municipalities In the Bombay Presidency— the Corporation of 
Poona— a body which has suffered as much as any other from this terri- 
ble scourge ; and 1 know from personal experience how we are simply 
powerless at present to undertake any large works of Improvement and 
what a struggle we have to make merely to keep things going. Our 
plague debt today is about 2i lakhs rupees— a sum nearly equal to 
our annual fneomo— and it will take something like fifteen years to 
clear it off, which means that for fifteen years our small margin of 
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Incomo OTM tipcndil’aTO 'rIU nti bo avolltAla lo us for any othcT rtt»’ 

poso. FromarctuniverycoiirtcouslysnppUod tomo liy tho FSMnPO 
Member,! find ItoVlbeauicraTil ^Mcbibo mofussU MunlclpAlltio* 
the Bombay Presidency stlU owe to Government U about 17 lakfci rt • 
rupees. Tnla is over and Bbcrre bVbs *«WtbtbftGw;«TO\«utM-VO 
already Tomilted. Moroover. the MunlcipallUes have met out of tboir 

own revenues a plague expondllute ot about 16 laWis. U is only ii'* 
to mention that for these plague loans the Municipaliticji are 
technically responsible. They reprcMol Ibo excess cxpendiUue Incurtw 
by Government In the name of Municipal Bodies In the early years 
the plague, when all kinds ot drasllo measures were adopted to itam? 
out the disease and Municipal money was spent liy plague officers ap- 
pointed by Government with the most teekless profusloa this 

sum of 17 lakhs, which the MunlcipalUIea still owe to Gorem- 
mant, ia really the merest nothing to the Government, wllli their 
croTCs and ctotcb of curplus revenues; but to these ilutilclpsl 
Bodies it means all the ovaitable margin of income over expenditure. 

1 therefore earnestly eeggest that these plague loans ehouM b^ 
written off by Government so as to leave MunlcIpaUlics free to 
devote their slender resources to urgently needed undertakings. Inn 
wflllsg that in writing off IhoEo loans a condition should bo Imposed 
on the MunlcipeUtles that the amounts written off by Governmer^^ 
should be devotod to works of permanent utility. I am sure, my I>ord, 

U only tbe Finance Minister will adequately realise the extent of our 
difdc^tles — difficulties which contrast most painfully with the pros- 
perous conation of the Government of India’s Treasury— he will at 
once recognise the absolute necessity of cesning to uur relief. In Poona, 
for instance, we have the plague from four to six months every year. 
■During these months wo suffer a heavy Ices in octroi and other rero- 
nue, and while our receipts thus suffer our expenditure increases be- 
cause, in addition to our ordinkry establishment, we have to maintain 
a special establishment to deal with the outbreak of plague. MJ^ 
■Honble triend Mr. Tounghushand, who U Commissioner of the Division 
to which Poona belongs, and who has always been amost sincere friend 
of local bodies, will, 1 am confident, endcsse every word of what 1 have 
said . if he is called upon to express an opinion on this subject But 
writing off plague loaiB is not all the assistance that 1 ask for our 
Municipalities at the hands of the Government 1 want the Govem- 
menttogofuitb«—TOnebfni\her — and recognise the obligation to 
make substantial grants in aid of tbe funds of these bodies for Works 
of permanent Improvement, Boeb as drainage imA water supply. My 
Lord, the persistence with which the plague has been lingering in our 
midst bM drawn pointed attention to tha questions of faulty drtdnage 
and defectiva watcr^pply, audit fa recognised that real improvement 
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ia tho health conditio:^ of the people {i hnpu^Iblo, unless these xnattera 
are taken seriously in hand Nour It is a Western plan which loaves 
such works to bo otecuted by local bodies out of tholr own losources- 
And thouRh it may work well in Western countries owing to the 
WKiltb of tholr towns, Jt la utterly unsulted to India, when? tbo ua&idod 
resources of local bodies an nttoguther inadoquaU] for such costly 
undertakings. Moreover, In view of tho frightful mortality caused by 
tho vlailatlons of plague and the generally high doath*rato of Indian 
towTO, It is a clear obligation resting on Government, cspoclally when 
they have funds necessary for tho purpcao, to do all that lies In their 
power to proraoto tho Interests of public health, and from this obligation 
they are not absolved simply because they have handed over certain 
duties and certain resources to certain Boards Further, those Boards 
are not Independent bodies. They ere subject to a largo measure of 
Government control, and they Inclado a consldorablo proportion of 
Government nominees. It la only fair therefor© that tho Government 
should assist them Unanclally in carrying out projects which ore be* 
yond their unaided capacity to undertaka Government give a grant 
to thesQ Boards la aid of education, and there Is no reason why pnblie 
health should not bo pbcod on tho aamo fuoUog as oducatloa I would 
therefore suggest that about a miUIon sterling a year should bo dovotod 
to assisting Moulclpal Bodies with grants for drainage and woter^works. 

I understand that such grants aro notunknovra in Individual instances 
in iladros and some other Provlncca. I think, benvovDr. that the con- 
struction of such works will be greatly encourogod by the Govemmeat 
adopting an attitude of liberality os a general policy In this respect 
Tho noods of public health require such osslstanco from Government 
and rinanelaliy they ore in a position to render it The principle, 
moreover, ba.s been accepted this year in tho cose of District Local 
Boards. I earnestly trust, therefore, that the suggestion whieh I bavo 
ventured to make will receive favouroblo consideration at the hands 
of OoTommont 

Exclusion of Indians from Offices of Trust and 
ResponsibiliV 

My Lord, I have already detained the Council at considerable 
length, but there is one subject more about which I would like to say a 
woid l^ore I conclude. This tlroo last year, your Lordship dealt at 
some length with tho question of tho wider employment of Indians In 
the public service, and shortly aftor that, a lengthy Resolution was 
Issned by the Government of India on tho some subject, reiterating the 
arguments and conclusions of your Excellency's speech. Tour Lordship, 
after analysing the situation, camo to tho conclusion that not only 
a.-il 
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were the pobpla oC this eounliy ncA josllfiod In complainlns of eiclosloo 
from high oSco, but that they wor® baicg tfcal<*3 with * a llbcraUly 
unexampled In the history of the world. * The GoTcmmont Hoscdotloo 
of May 21lh, 1904, expr«sod the tame opinion In the foUowins words : 

t VfoirtiriT* taartutla {}:• tmpleyBtBt efastirii te^ • 
'prosT«9iltid*«UQ*lBtb**mp1ermtst«fEitfoe«t&t, ibovlncbov boaettly 
foltbbllr tbt Brltlib OorernaiQibM foUUediti eadbo* aetm it tbt 

•btrg* wblebit to ofuabtirdot t bia «f •ularim trsl&tt tb« utlrtt of tb* 
oaoBtry. 

in epite of both the rpe*ch and the Ihsolution, however, the public 
mind remains unconvinced, and certain pn^poeitions in the Resolution 
have even created the unfortunate Impression that it was no longer the 
intention of Gov e rn m ent to adhere faithfully to the Unea of policy laid 
down in the matter in the Parllamectary Statute of 1633 ond the 
Proclamation of the QueeQ-Rmpress In 1855. The Statute and the 
Proclamation have respectively pledged the word of the British Porlia* 
ment and the British Sovereign to the pcoplo of India that all ofSccs In 
the country aball bo equally c^n to all without distinction of race, 
eolewr, or croed. The SUtule was farther interpreted by the Cooit cf 
PirectOTS as laying down that there was to be no govomlng caste In 
India, and that whatever tosts of fitness were presetibod, eonsidoratioss 
pf race or creed were not to be of the number. The Rosolntioa of last 
year, however, lays down two principles, as governing the ritnatioa, 
which, In the form In which they are stal^ are ceilalniy Inconsistent 
with the pledges given In the Statute of 1833 and the Proclamation cf 

1858. The Resolution says : 


TbeatserstprlaeipIavbkbreeBlttetbe ritotUen an two In aaabef. Tb* 
Emil that tb< blgbeit ruka ef efrU eieplorcnct ta Isiiawtbaaa ta iba Imperial 
Ci»ilS«pf1ea,tb*ia«xnbinofwhW»an*B»ni«*d wHb tba mpoBtlbt* laat of 
ei^ins en tba aenaral a4odal»lratioo of tba eOTater-thoajb opaa to aaeb 
InaUiwaipfooM^aEaglsad mad pan Uia ravoWia teita. mait aaTartbelaii. 

Wbanditr. partly by opbriaxlae. aad partly by •daeatiea, kaowladga of tba 

-u., 

ahoaWta ietbytlioMwbobaTawatadaod ira raipoailtla for it Tba aaooad 
**’• Oo^tranaat aiaU. at far aa poaaible. 

“ “""i" ■' 2.. tt.n 1= 
Partloalar mpoaaibi- 

tomalatalBan^ ne««“«y 

ZaepaaaalaaaS^ Pfapondenaea eftba 
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^ha Government of India thus lay down ( 1 ) that race, so far from 
being no disqualification, shall constitute In the case of all but a very 
few a conclusive disqualification for the higher offices of the State ; 
( 2 ) that this disqualification shall last as long as the British rule 
endures ; ( 3 ) that in regard to other offices held at present by Euro* 
peans, they are so held because Indians qualified by education and 
morals are not either available, or where they are available, they 
are unfit for the exercise of * particular responsibility.* 'Kow, my 
Lord, the equal treatment promised In regard to public employ- 
ment by the Parllamontary Statute and the Queen's Proclamation 
may bo nothing better than a l^al fiction in practice, but it is. a 
fiction which we have cherished as embodying an ideal for the future 
and representing the higher purposeof British rule in this land, and we 
cannot afford to see it so explicitly repudiated by the Government. No- 
thing to my mfnd is calculated to affect more disastrously the attitude 
of educated Indians — and their number is bound steadily to grow — to- 
wards British rule than a belief that under that rule their exclusion from 
the highest offices of (be State is intended to be perpetual As regards 
the question of education and morals being Involved in our exclusion 
from most of the offices in the special departments, is it really intended 
to be conveyed that among the thousands and thousands of educated 
Indians -who are ready to seek employment under the State, even a few 
Cannot be found possessing the necessary education and moral character 
or qualified to exercise the required degree of responsibility f I am sure 
the question has only to bo presented in this form to make the injustice 
of it clear to everybody. Why, my Lord, it is a matter of common 
‘Jcnowledge that, in the case of thesmaller anwlotmeDts at all events, 
it is not the Indian but the European or Eurasian competitor, whose 
education and morals it would reaQy be desirable sometimes carefully 
to Investigate. However, I do not wish to pursue this argument any 
further on this occasion. My object today is to point out how inaccu- 
•rate and misleading is the conclusion which the Government of India 
Resolution has recorded on this subject and which 1 have already quoted 
'above. The Resolution claims ( 1 ) that the pledges given have on 
Hhe whole been honestly and falU^Uy carried out, and ( 2 ) that there 
• has been a progressive increase in the Indian element and a progressire 
' decline in the European element in the service of the State. Before 
'proceeding tO'Show how unsupported by facts this two-fold claim Is, I 
‘ must, in the first place, point out that in the statfetical tables which 
accompany the B^olution the real teu© has been obscured by the in- 
clusion therein of posts as low as Bs. 75 a month. When wo complain of 
our exclusion from high office, we do not refer to the lower grades of the 
Public Service— grades which cany salaries as low as Rs. 75 or Ba 100 
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or mn Rs. JOO a mooti-lhooEh In aocjt o! lia rpadal 

we wa Tirtuaily ebit out even from rocli petty appolntraenta. 

Wb r'tV" the complaint abont ctdasion, «e refer to oiEcea rofScUoUy 
high in the public Eerrice— ofSccs of Imst and reaponsibnity— <ay 
lU. 500 a month. 1 hare compiled lahtos ior the years 1897 and 19<« 
from the statistics published by the Gonromenl cf India to •bem’ Iw» 
see stand In regard to these appolntmenta, and It vfll be eeen from thCT 
that the hrodold claim of the Gorenimeat cf India already referred to 
U wholly ontenable. / 1 do not propose to read out three tables. 
wQl appear as an appendix* to my speech In tha report of these proceed. 
I p^ It win be seen from them that they effectively dispose of the 
contention that we have so far been treated with unexampled liberality 
They also show that most of the new pests, created between 1897 and 
1903, have gona to either Eiiropeata or Eumlata, which element cer- 
tunly shiTwa no signs of declining, the Indian element even Icsing 
ground Is some cf the dopirtmenla 

bly Lord, thU rtojestlon of appointment to high ofSee is to ns some' 
tblrig {Qore than a mere ({uestioo of careers. When all pcsitions erf 
pewer and of oSelal trust and responsIhOIty an the rirtaal monop*^ 
of a elas, those who are outside that class are eenstanUy weighed 
down with s eenas of their own iaferlor poeitloa, tho tallret erf 
teem have do option but to bend In order that the exigencies of the ■!- 
taatlon may be satUfled. Such a state of thiegs. as a taupomiy arraose* 
Qjent, may bo accepted aa inevitable. As a permanent arrangement, 
U is impQsibla. This Question thus is to os a Question of nattonal 
tlge and eelftespect, and wa feel that our future growth is bound np 
with a proper solution of It MyLord.yo3rLordshIpEaiaonooeoec3* 
sion teat to your mind eSdency of administration was synonymew* 
with tha emtenhnent of the people. There U no «piastioa, of coune. of 
the sapreme xmpartaace of a hl^ degree of efficiency In a country's 
govemmeuL Tlwre is also no doubt that In this respect the present 
Administration has been the raoel strenuous and tha meet sucoesfol of 
anytlattbs cennttybashad for many years. But may 1 venture rrepect- 
fnlly to point out that your Lordship's proposition leaves out of aecoont 
the special circumsUnces of India, that efficiency, an object 

of paramount Lupurtance with os as ebewhere, U ast the sole puipoee 
of Bnllsh rule in this land, and that for the contentment of tee people 
to be real and enduring, soaetlong more is indispei^le than mere 
efficiency, however high it may be ? A succesioa d great stateamen. 
who in tefiir day reprasei^lhehi^t thought «idie^ ol 
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have declared that, in their opinion, England's greatest work in India 
is to associate the people of this countrj, BI0WI7 it may be, but steadily, 
with the work of their own Government To the extent to which this 
work is accomplished, will England’s claim to our gratitude and attach- 
ment bo reaL If, on the other hand, this purpose is over lost sight of or 
repudiated, much good work, which has been already done, will be 
destroyed, and a position created, which .must fill all true well-wishers 
of both England and India with a feelli^ of deep anxiety. 



Appe^di^ 


Admuostr-wion 

1897 1903 

Tola! number of 234 248+14 

Posts abore Rs. 500 
Europeans 189 197+8 

Eurasians 16 24+8 

28 25-3 

blabomadans 1 2+1 

AGRICtJLTORE 
(Kew Creations) 

Total ^ 0 3 

Europeans 0 3 

Eunkans 0 0 

Hindus 0 0 

Mabomedaus 0 0 

AltCHAEOLOGT 
(Rev Creations) 
Total 0 7 

Europeans 0 6 

Eniaslans 0 0 

Hindus 0 1 

Uabomedans 0 0 

Assessed Taxes 
Total 2 2 

Europeans 1 1 

Eurasians 0 0 

Hindus 1 l 

Alabomedans 0 Q 

Botahical Survey 


ClVa VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT 



1897 

1903 

Total 

10 

12+2 

Europeans 

10 

12+2 

Eurasians 

0 

0 

Hindus 

0 

0 

Mahomedans 

0 

0 

Customs 


Total 

34 

38+4 

Europeans 

27 

31+4 

Ennaians 

4 

5+1 

Hindus 

3 

1-S 

Mahomedans 

0 

1+1 

ECONOMIC PRODUCTS 

Tola! 

1 

2+1 

Europeans 

1 

2+1 

Eurasians 

0 

0 

Hindus 

0 

0 

Mahomedans 

0 

0 

Education 


Total 

145 

142-3 

Europeans 

117 

114-3 

Eurasians 

1 

4+3 

Hindus 

24 

23-1 

Mahomedans 

3 

1-2 


N. B . — Over Es. 1,000 a month 
in 1897, 39, all Europeans; in 
1903, 49, out of whom 48 were 
Europeans and 1 Hindu. 


Total 1 0-1 

Europeans 1 o— 1 

Eurasians 0 o 

Hindus 0 0 

Mahomedana 0 0 


Excise 

Total 5 7+2 

Europeans 2 5+3 

Eurasians 0 0 

Hindus 3 2—1 

Mahomedans 0 0 
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FOREIGK 



1897 

1903 

Total 

9 

10+1 

Europeans 

8 

8 

Eurasians 

0 

1+1 

Hindus 

0 

0 

Hahoraedans 

1 

1 

FORE^TB 


Total 

135 

137+2 

Europeans 

134 

136+2 

Eurasians 

0 

0 

Hindus 

1 

1 

liabomodans 

0 

0 

GEOUXJICAL SUn\TY 

Total 

10 

11+1 

Europeans 

8 

9+1 

Eurasians 

0 

0 

Hiodui 

2 

2 

Mahomedans 

0 

0 

Imperial Servicx TROora 

Total 

10 

15+5 

Europeans 

10 

15+5 

Eurasians 

0 

0 

Hindus 

0 

0 

Ifabomedans 

0 

0 

INDIAN 

MUSEUM 

Total 

2 

3+1 

Europeans 

2 

3+1 

Eurasians 

0 

0 

Hindus 

0 

0 

lAa^omtidaTa 

0 

c 

JAILS 


Total 

37 

43+8 

Europeans 

37 

41+4 

Eurasians ' 

0 

0 

Hindus 

0 

4+4 

. Mahomedans 

-■ 0 . 

0 


Judicial 



1897 

1903 

Tola! 

450 

456+6" 

Europeans 

246 

236ol0 

Eurasians 

15 

13-2 

Hindus 

155 

173+18 

Mahomedans 

34 

34 

LANI^HE VENUE 

Total 

826 

899+73 

Europeans 

585 

653+68 

Eurasians 

28 

15-13 

Hindus 

184 

180-4 

Mahomedans 

38 

51+13 

Medical (civtl) 

Total 

194 

193-1 

Europeans 

18! 

183 

Eurasians 

2 

’ l-I 

Hindus 

10 

10 

Mahomedans 

0 

0 

JlrTEOROlOOV 


Total 

3 

4+3 

Europeans 

2 

4+2 

Eurasians 

0 

0 

Hindus 

0 

0 

Mahomedans 

0 

0 

military 

ACCOUNTS 

Total 

9 

14+5 

Europeans 

4 

9+5 

Eurasians 

5 

5 

Hindus 

0 

0 

Mahomedans 

0 

0 

MlUTARY ADMINISTRATION 

Total 

3 

6+3 

Europeans 

1 

3+2 

Eurasians 

2 

3+1 

Hindus 

0 • 

0 

Mahomedans 

.0 . 

0 
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Mines 

1897 1903 

Total 1 3+2 

Europeans 1 3+2 

Eoiasians 0 0 

Hindus 0 0 

Mahomedans 0 0 

Mint and Assay 

Total 9 11+2 

Europeans 8 10+2 

Eurasians 0 0 

Hindus 1 ' 1 

Maliomedans 0 0 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Total 2 5+3 

Europeans 2 5+3 

Eurasians 0 0 

Hindus 0 0 

Mahomedana 0 0 

, POliTIOAL 

Total 134 139+5 


.Europeans 

131 

134+3 

Eurasians 

1 

1 

Hindus 

0 

2+2 

Mahomedans 2 

Tort Blair 

2 

Total 

7 

7 

Europeans 

7 

5—2 

Eurasians 

0 

1+1 

Hindus 

0 

0 

Mahomedans 0 

Pour OmcE 

1+1 

Total 

25 

29+4 

'Europeans 

22 

27+5 

. Eurasians 

0 

0 

Hindus 

3 

2—1 

Mabomedaus 

0 

0 


PUBLIC Works 



1897 

1903 

Total 

435 

404-31 

Europeans 

361 

322—39 

Eurasians 

20 

23+3 

Hindus 

52 

57+5 

Mahomedans 

2 

2 


N. B.:— Over Ba.l, 200 amonth, 

1897. 40; 1903, 61, all Europeans. 


Opium 


Total 

32 

44+14 

Europeans 

31 

41+10 

Eurasians 

1 

1 

Hindus 

0 

1+1 

Mahomedans 

0 

1+1 

Ordnance 


ToUl 

9 

16+7 

Europeans 

9 

16+^ 

Eurasians 

0 

0 

Hindus 

0 

0 

Mahomedans 

0 

0 

Pilot service 

Total 

12 

21+9' 

Europeans 

12 

21+9 

Eurasians 

0 

0 

Hindus 

0 

0 

Mahomedaus 

0 

0 

POUCE 


Total 

329 

328—1 

EQr^)ean& 

321 

321 

Eurasians 

4 

2—2 

Hindus 

3 

3 


Mahomedans 1 2+1 


Reobtration 

Total 6 3-3 

Europeans 1 1 

Eurasians 0 0 

Hindus 4 2->2 

Maliomedass 1 O**! 
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royal Indun Marine 

1897- .1903 

Total 14 14 

Eiutopeans 14 14 

Eurasians 0 0 

' Hindus 0 0 

Mahomedans 0 0 - • 

S.ALT 

Total 34' 38+4 

EuropeaM 32 35+3 

Eur^ians 3 2 

Hindus 0 1+1 

Mahomedans 0 0 

scsstrrmc and minor 
Departments 

ToUr • 2 2 

Europeans 2 2 

Eurasians 0 0 

Hindus 0 0 

Mahomedans 0 0 

STAMPS 

Total 4 

Europeans 2 

Eurasians 1 

‘ Hindus 1 

Mahomedans 0 


STATE Railways 



1897 

1^03 

Total 

274 

254-20 

Europeans 

253 

221-32 

Eurasians 

13 

. 24+H 

Hindus 

8' 

9+1 

Mahomedans 

• 0 

0 . 

N. B. i— Above Rs. 1,200 a 

month in 1897, 

29, 

all Euro- 

peans; in 1903, 34, of 

whom 33 

urere Europeans and 3 Eurasians. 

STATIONERY AND MINTING 

Total 

9 

8-1 

Europeans 

7 

■7 •, 

Eurasians 

1 

1 

Hindus 

1 

0-1 

Mahomedans 

0' 

0 


SUPPLY A^ Transport 
T otal ■■■3-'. .2 ' 

Europeans 3 ' • 

Eurasians O' 0 ' 

Hindus 0 , U 

Mahomedans Q 0 

SURVEY 

Total ^6 4S-4 

Europeans 37 29 — 8 

Eurasians 9 13+4 

Hindus 0 0 

Mahomedans 0 ' 0 


5+i 

0—1 

3+S 

0 
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I, At a meeting nj the Imperial Leoislali}e Council held on 
Wednefday, the SSlh March J906, Lord Minto, the Vicerotj, presiding, 
Ookhale made the foUouing speech on the Financial Stalemeni for 
1006-07 preierdedhfj Mr, E. K. Baker. ^ 


FinancUl Retie! lor Local Boards 


My Lord, for the second time, the Hon'ble Mr. Baker has laid 
before the Coancll a budget, which, judged by the limits within which 
he was free to move, is an Interesting and satisfactory statement, and 
which for lucidity of exposlUon will take high tank among the 
Financial Statements of the Gorernment of India. I am partlcnlail? 
pleased to read what the Honlde Member writes about the effect of the 
recent reductions of salt duty on the consumption of that article Time 
was not so long ^o, when ft was the fashion, both in this CcuncU and 
outside, to regard the burden imposed on the masses by a high salt 
duty as after all only a light one, and to deny that its rate could 
seriously affect consumptioa Ifercrihe Gorenunent of India finds 
Itself driyen to enhance the duty again, I hope the Finance Member of 

the future will temembet the elo<iuent testimony of my Honhlo friend 

on the results of recent reductions, end no one will again venture to 
contest the propodlion that, in dealiiig with a prime necessary of life 
such as saiL the only right policy is to raise an expanding revenue on 
an expanding consumption under a diminishing scale of taxation 
Even at present, the level of the duty— about 1,600 per cent, of the 
asi price— is much too high, and I earnestly trust Uiat the Hon*ble 
Member will have, as I bave no doubt he will be glad to have, another 
o^unlty during his Umire of office as Finance Minister to effect a 
furt^reducUon, thereby making the duty throughout India at least 
uniform with what it Is in Burma, namely, Ra 1 a maund. The 

cons^ption in India, which was under 10 lbs. per head before these 
^uclio^ has now risen to about 11 lbs., but it is still far below the 

W >!»■ P«r My Lord, tin 

alolitta rf raitMn csssss onjind Md tiro discontinaano. o! coitaid 
W^rialiora from Ih, DbWct and Local Boards for 

P^c^ poiposea „m bogmatly appr.oiatod In tie Provincos con- 
“■tlsEaction tha poUoy wHoi nndsr- 
"1="^ I* Bombay dc«s not 

•'“^'>4 ‘“I Hit is not yet too 

btepIsrouiaiitotOBujgestoMiirtwodirectionsinwhicilho Hon^lo 
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Member could usefully come to our aalslaoca on lha eamo principle 
on which ho has plren Iho present relief to the other prorlncex One le 
ns rogards tho loss which our Local Boards haro to boar as a result of 
tho suspensions nnd rwniaslons of land-rarenne granted by Ooremaiwtt. 
Tho principal part of tho inoome of these Boards Is dorlred from the 
oncHtnna cess on Land; so when the Gorommont, owing to thoprova* 

lonco of famine, surpends or rnnlU n part of the land-rorcnuo, the 
one-anna cesa that Is paid with such raroQue Is also automalleally 
suspended or remllted. The Ooremment anticipates that tho amount 
surpondod or remitted this year owing to tho present famine will bo 
about 50 lakhs of rupees. This means that the Local Boards win 
lose a lilllo aboTo Ra. 3 lakhs of their roa'cnuo during the year. The 
proceeds of the ono-anna ctsw for the whole Presidency ore undor 
Its. 30 lakha, and to lose Its. 3 lakhs out of lU. 30 Lakhs Is a sorlous matter. 
Moreover, tho loaa Is not spread over tho whole Prwidoncy, but has to 
bo borne only by Uio dIstrIcU affected, which means that In those 
dlstricta Uio Boards will not liave enough motwy even for their barest 
wants. 1 Buggffit, therefore, that the grant thU year to the Boards 
from the Provlnclil reTonues thould bo Increased by Its. 3 lakhs, or 6y 
wbatover may bo the amount of the oni>anna cess Kusponded or 
remitted with tho Und^rovonue, the Provincial Government receiving, 
if nocossary, compensation from the Oovemmont of India for the 
purpose. I undorstand that this is the practice that Is followed In the 
Punfab, whore, os a result, (ho Boards receive their full amount fataet, 
whatever Buspanslons or romlselons tho Provincial Oovornment may 
grant to the agriculturists : ond I only ask that our Boards may be 
treated with the tamo consIdontUon. 

Another direction In which tho ilon'blo Member could come 
to the rescue of Uimo Boards Is by relieving them of all rosponslblllty 
for famine relief, which tho Famine Code Imposes upon them. Under 
tho Code, tho duty of rellovlng famine distress Is first cost on tho 
r<KOurcos of tho Local Boards and then on those of tho Provincial 
and Supremo Govornmonta. Now tho moans at tho disposal of the 
Boards, oven for tho objects for which Ihoy hare boon brought 
Into oxlstonco, viz., education, sanltallon and medical relief, ond 
roads, are woefully Inadoquato, and to throw on them In addition 
so heavy ond unJu3tIfl:<l)lo a burden as famine relief Is to take 
away from them practically all power of doing useful work. For 
tho last ten years and more, wo’havo had on our sfde ou almost 
unbroken succession of unfavourable se-asons, with no less than four 
famines, and tho embarrassments <rf local bodies have been farther 
J^gravated byplaguo and the cost of'plaguo'measures; as a result, 
over the greater part of tho Presidency, our Boards. have been reduced 
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to's'pcnitioa not far removed from baitouptcy. The relief I ask ioii 
though small, will therefore nob faU to prove useful in their 
clrcumstancea, and I earnestly trust that the Hon’ble Member, ^ ® . 
already given abundant evidence of Us sympathy with Xiocal d 
in their straggles, will realise the justice and necessity of granting A 

, Suggestions Regarding Form of Accounis 

Before I proceed to deal with the laigar questions on which I wish 
to oiler a few observations today, 1 would like to make two suggestions, 
and address one Inquiry to the Honlile Member. My first sugges lo® 

is that In tbe general statemenU of revenue and expenditure, given m 

Appendix I, the figures under Railways and Irrigation ( productive 
works ) should be given nek In the Budget for tbe coming ye;^. the . 
receipts under IhMS heads have been estimated at about 29J millions 
and the chargee at about . 27 millions. Tbe not receipts totheSt^. 
thcroforoi under the two heads amount to only about 2} millions, and I 
submit that It would give us a much more correct idea of the 
revenue and expenditure of the country, if only this sum of 2} million* 
we entered on the revenue side in the general statements, and a ee^* 
rale statement appended showing the gross receipts and charges 
the two'heads, instead of two such huge figures as 29| millions and •< 
inlllidns bei:^ entered on the two tides of tbe aecounL The outlay on 
Railways and litigation Is on a commercial basis, out of borrowed 
capital, and the receipts are bound to go up as the capital outlay 1®* 
Creases. As a matter cf fact, they have been going up of late years 
dving to increasod capital expenditure and other causes by leaps and 
bounds, having nearly doubled themselves in ten years, standing today 
^t 29) millions agidnst IS) millions in 189G-97 ; but they make no real 
addition to the revenue of the country, except by tHat portion of them 
which represents the not profit earned by tbe State. In Japan, where they 
do things more scientifically than we, the coarse that Is adopted as 
regards Slate Rallwaye b the one I have suggested, ai^ only the profits 
on the nndertalcings appear on the revenue side in the Financial State- 
ment. Our present practice has been responsible for many curious 
mlsapprehctwlons of the financial poeition, and it has misled even those 
who thewU know belter. Thus two years ago, the Military Member of 
the Government of India— Sir EdmondEHes'— advanced in this Council 
the chrlcsisly untenable propoeltlon that, though the ralUtary expendi- 
ture of the country had Inrecent years been growing, its growth, pro- 
pctUonalelyepeaking. was lass than that of our revenue; and ho pro- 
ceeded gravely to oetallkhhb Contenlianby treating these rapidly in- 
creasing gross reccfpts under Railways and Irrigation as part of the 

t. M« bcI SOlt 09 
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fovetiue at tlio disposal of Iho Slats. And when I drew Ms attention to 
this error, ho simply would not Inidgo an Inch, ond contented himself 
merely with the remark that ho did not know why ho should not take 
Iho Ceurca os ho found th«n I 

hly second cuggostion is that Iho Income and expenditure of 
Ixxsal Boards, Included under llio head of Provincial Bates, should 
bo soparatod from the oecounts of tho Govommont of India. It 
Is a small matter— only oboul S millions a year— but it gives riso 
to much confusion. Take, for Instance, education. A reference to 
Statement B will giro one tho Idea that the Govemmont expenditure 
on education was nearly 2 millions sterling, when in reality It Is only 
about a million; tho rosl is Local Boards' expenditure merely Included 
In Government accounts. It Is true that tho heading, ‘Provincial ond 
Local,' Is there to prevent a misconception : but that in itself Is again 
misleading, a.s tho term ‘Ix>car ordinarily Includes hfunlclpal also, 
whereas, in tho accounts of tho Government of India, the income and 
expenditure of only Local Boards, and notof MunlcipaliUos, ore Inelud' 
ed. ' I trust tho noohle hfomber will bo able to effect tbU simple but 
necessary reform. If tho suggestions I have made are accept^ our 
real revenue will bo soon to bo about 58 millions Instead of 87 millions, 
os tho Statements In Appendix I lead one to Imuglno. 

Tho Inquiry I want to moke Is about tho Gold Reserve Fund and 
tho profits from Colnaga It was slated by Lord Gjrzon two years ago 
that tho Gold Rosorvo Fund was toaceumulato till it rose to 10 millions 
slerllng, which amount, ho declared, ‘will be sulllcient for our purpose 
and wHI give us a permanent guaranloo for Blability of cxchanga* This 
limit has boon already passed and the Fund today stands at over 
nmllllonssterllngandllhlnk tboHoD’bleMembor owes it to the country 
to say what be proposes to do with the profits from Coinage In future 
years. The fund Is to accumulate at compound Interest, and may 
therefore bo left whore It Is. And the profits— about 2 millions a year 
on an average of six years— may henceforth bo used to provide money 
for loans to agriculturists In a coroprehenalvo scheme for the relief of 
agriculturallndebUidnoss. They will thus yield a hotter Interest than 
when they aro InveslcA In ®ich o. owiraa will aUo eoabla the 

Government to make some reparation to those classes which have been 
hit tho hardest by its currency legblalloa Even if they were devoted 
to productive public works, reducing by a corresponding amount tho 
annual borrowings of the State, that will be bolter than tho present 
plan of Investing in consols. The justification of a policy, which in- 
vests its own money In 2i per cent and borrows at the same time for 

Its purposes at 3i, Is not quite obvious. 
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Subs»an«al Redudion ’« MUdary Expenditure Urged 

My Lord, oui financial administration Is bound up witli questioM 
of policy of the highest importance affecting the gorcrnment of 
country, and uxles that p^ey undergoes a r&^cal ctmnge, our re^ 
Dues will not be adminbtered in a manner which will bet promote ® 
true well-being of the peopla Of such qnestions, the most doming » 
as it is the most difficult and delicate, is the question of the Army. My 
Lord, I fear that a protest in tlus eounlty against the military poli^ 
of the Government and the ceaseless and alarming growth of our taiu*. 
tary hurdens is almost like a cry in the wilderness, hut the protest has 
to he made on every ©cession that pr^ente Itself, as oor most vitel 
interests are involved in a proper solution of this qnestion. Moreover, 
if ever there was a juncture when our voice in this respect should be 
heard by the authorities, that junctura is now. A pTofoand change has 
taken place in the general position of Asiatic politics. The triumph 
of Japan in the late war has ensured peace in Middle and East Asia. 
The tide of European aggression in China has been rolled back ter 
good. The power of Russia has been broken; her prestige in Asia U 
gone; she has on her hands troahles more than enough of her own to 
tbink of troubling others for years to come ; and thns a cloud that was 
thought to hang for twenty years and mere over out North-Vrestem 
fronUet has passed away, and. humanly speaking, is not likely to re* 
turn, at any rate daring the time of the present generation. The Anglo* 
Japanese alliance, concluded without considering how it would be 
Tegaidedby the people of this coontiy, is a further guarantee of peace 
in Asia, if such an alliance has any meaning. Surely, my Lord, this 
is the time when the people of this country have a right to look for a 
substantial relief from the intolerable burden of an excessive^ heavy 
military expenditure which they have had to beat for so many years 
past And the first stop In the direction of such relief is to suspend the 
execuUon of the Bearganisation Scheme drawn up by His Excellency 
the Commanderdn-Cl^P and estimated to cost more 10 millions 
sterling. This scheme was projected in the early stages of the Russo- 
Japanese YTar, and was sanctioned in November 1904, when the issue 
of the struggle was not only uncertain hut the odds <|pcrn«vl to be against 
Japan, and when apprehensions were entertained of b^yetila movements 
of Russian Iroois in the direction of Kabul Now, however, that the 
situation has undergone a complete change and the North-Western 
frontier, our one danget-ione, has f<» tha time ceased to be a danger- 
ton^ there Is no justification for proceeding with a costly scheme, 
devised to ensure a concentration of the entire armed strength of the 
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country on that frontier at th® Ehorlest notica Ton millions, a^ln, 
do not rcrroscnt tho wholo cost of the achomo. Thoro 1$ to bo In addf- 
tion a pormanont burden on lla account ; hmc much it will bo wo have 
not yet been told, but tho Honltlo Mr. Baker warned the Council last 
year that it would bo considorahle. This recurring ebargo Is to app«ir 
on tho econo after five years, during which period 2 millions a year aro 
to bo epont out of current revenues to cany out tho scheme. My Lord, 
I respectfully protest agalast tho execution of such a schemo at such a 
time, as involving an expenditure of money and effort wholly beyond 
our capacity and not called for or justified b>’*tho requirements of tho 
slluatlom Tho Secretary of State* for India stated In Parliament the 
other day in reply to a question that the matter was being further 
considered. I earnestly irust that his decision will bo to hang up the 
scheme , at any rate till a more disquieting situation than the present 
arises on tho North-Westorn frontier. Should the Oovemment, how- 
ever, unforlnnaloly make up Ite mind to ignore, recent events and 
proceed with the scheme, I would most strongly urge that tho money 
required for tho Initial outlay should bo found out of loan funds. My 
Lord, during the last eight years, the Government has spent its sur- 
pluses, amounting to about Be. 35 crores of rupees, on railways Jn addi- 
tion to borrowed capital Kow such eipondlturo of current revenues 
as capital outlay on productive works appears in the accounts as an 
addition to our productive debt ( which represents Ibe capital expended 
on productive works), and this necessitates a reduction by a corres- 
pon^ng amount of the unproductive debt of tho country. Last year, 
when 1 made this simple statemont In connection with my plea that 
the cost of tho Array Boorganisatlon Scheme sbeadd bo mot out of 
l>oiTOwlngs, the Hon'blo Member, to my surprise, denied the correctness 
of my proposition. He, no doubt, spoke under o ml.?apprehonsion, and 
ho evidently thought that my contention was that the total debt of tho 
country, productive and unproductive taken together, had been redu- 
ced, when my whole argument was tliat, as our unproductive debt, 
wlilch after all is tho only real debt, had been reduced by tho amount 
of current rovenuei spent as capital, the whole cost of tho new Army 
Scheme could bo met out of loon funds, and yet our unproductive debt 
would stand lower than where it was eight years ®SO- My Lord, it is 
nwsl uTijiist to tax-pay«« ct tUta country that whlla tho surpluses 
that accumulate should be spent as capital, heavy non-reeurrlng char- 
ges In connection with the Army should bo thrown on current revenues, 
when every plo that can ho spared from these revenues is urgently 


J. Johnt!orlerlVi>‘^ountttorltfii/DUKkium) ( 1838-1923); entered Home 
otCofflooat, 1833 : twice Chief Secreuryfor IreJaad. 18S6 and 1802 ; Secrettryfor 
lodU, 1908-10. 
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needed for the edue-ation of cntr children and for a hundr^ other 
ohjects of internal progress. The HonTde Member “aysay 
the surpluses are actually realised, no one can tell what they 
But surely when they'have been realised and when they have been so 
employed as to reduce the nnprodndiTo debt of the country, I 
there is no excuse for aTOiding borrowing, within the limits of sue 
reduction, for raeoting beary non-toenrring c 


Reduce Strenslh oi ihe Army 

hly Lord, I beg leave next to urge that the strength of the Army 
in India should now bo reduced by at least tbces additions tha t 
made in 18&3 under the infiueDce of the Penjdeh scare. The 
of the military expenditure in recent years has been simply appallingi 
as may be seen from the following figures : 

l&S^lSaS „ Bs.lMerofei (Before the laorews* «t 1885 were 

im-1888 ,« Bs.SlXetotM (iftet At VnettMe* hsd slittlfah effeei.l 

1808-1903 Bs.S3-le(0tet 

1900-1907 

■ (Sadgn) ... Bt.3i4e(of«t. 

' Oui militajy erpendituro is now nearly double of what it was twenty 
years aga Since 18S8 it has rben by over Rs. 10 J crores a year, and 
■this, notwithstanding the fact that the strength of the Army has not 
been increased by a single troop or company daring the time. The 
Increases made fa 1883 were made in spite of the protest of two 
Members of the Government of Ixrdia and in disregard of the view 
recorded by the Army Commlssian^ of 18*9, that the ttien Strength of 
the Army was sufficient both for internal peace and to repel fcjreig® 
invasion, not only If Russia acted singly, but even if Afghanistan 
joined her as an ally. And since that lime the fear of Rossian aggres- 
sion has been the one dominating factor in all our mflitary arrange- 
ments. With Russia now crippled, and the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
concluded, the last trace of any such fear should disappear from the 
mind of the Government, and the country should bo relieved of the 
burden Imposed upon it specially as a result of that fear. The increasing 
difficulty that has of late been erperienced In Ttngland In the matter of 
recruitment and In providisg the annual drafts for with the 

resulting payment of bounties to ehart-eervice men here as an induce- 
_ ment to extend their senriee, also points to a reduction of the garrison 
• In this country as a necessary measure of justice to the Indian tax- 
payer. Should the view, however, be upheld that such a reduction fa 
not possible on the ground urged in this Council by Sir Edmond 

1. Mcfoot-aota 
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Elios, that tho Indian Array * la no longer a local militia for purely 
local dofenco and malntenaneo of order, ’ and that it ' must in Ibo 
future bo a main factor in tho mnintonaneo of the balance of poTer In 
Asia, ’ I submit that iho Imparial Government ought In jusUco to bear 
a part of tho cost of an army maintainod for such a purpose. Sly 
Lorf, our military ctpandlture lt*s now grown to such proportions that 
it overshadowa tho wholo field of Indian finance, ond under its chilling 
fihado no healthy dovolopmenl is possiblo for tho people. And unlesa 
tho axo Is resolutely applied to Its overgrown portions, our life will 
conlinne to exhibit tho same signs of sidkllnc^ that at present 
unhappily mark Its growth. 

Defence Sysfem Based on Policy of DisIrusI 
But tho appalling Increase In the weight of military burdons Is 
not our only grlevanco In connection with tho Array. Tho whole 
system of Indian defence, founded 03 it is on a policy of distrust, rests 
on an unnatural basis, and ono notes with irgrct that tho position is 
growing worsoOTcry day. WTioIe populations aro now excludod from 
the Army. Tiro abolition of the Madras Command under tho new 
scheme Inrolres the dlicstabUsbraent of that Presidency os a 
recruiting ground and amounts toa denial to Iho people of^tboro 
India of nit opportunity of scrvlco oven In the ranks. Recruitment is 
being confined more and moro to frontier or transdrontlcr men, to the 
people of noo-Indlan or cxtra*Indian areas, with lire result that the. 
Army Is approximating moro and more completely to o meromorconary 
forco. Tho Arms Act Is being worked with Increasing rigour, and 
llconns to carry arms aro now Issued moro sparingly than at any 
llmo boforo. I bollore there are not moro than thirty to forty 
thousand such licences at tho present moment in all India. A large 
Increase has been made in tho number of British ofilcers attached to 
tho Native Army, so os to giro all Punjab regiments on establishment 
of 13 British officers, ond oil other regimonls, of 12. This Increase 
completely ousts the Native officers from oven such positions of trust 
as wero open to them before, and not oven tho command of troops and 
companies Is now really left to them. We have been asking for years 
that tho commissioned ranks In tho Indian Army may bo thrown open 
to aspiring and qualified Indians, eclons of aristocratic famUies and 
others, and tho reply of Iho Government Is a stliTer closing of such 
careers to us. It Is true that four raombera of, tho Cadot Corps wore 
granted commissions last year, ond the language used by tbo late 
Viceroy* more than onco In speaking of tho CorjB had raised the expec- 
tation that these young men would bo allowed the same opportunitos of 
Lord CartOQ (1850-1925). Vletror aad Gavemor-Gooeral of fadia. 

1879-1905. • ' 
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attaining to positions of command In tbo Indian Array as British 
ofScara. Tha reply gh'on by the Oooimandar-in-Chief’ to ray qaeslion 
on this subject hut week dispcsta of thU expectation, and wo see that 
Lord CuTzon’s promise !a the matter, though kept to the ear, has boon 
broken to tho heart In pre-Mutlny days we had two systems, the 
regular and the irregular. Under tho regular there were 25 British 
officers to a NaliTor^bnanl, whetaas under tho irregular there woro 
only just 3 picked ones. Tha Army Commission of 1S59* prowRinced 
in farour of the ‘Irrt^ulai' arrangemont; and after considerable 
discussion a eocnpromlse was erentually arrired at, and it was decided 
in 1863 that seven British offieere thould bo attached to each Native 
regiment — thasa to command squadrons and wings, while the Nalivo 
officers were to ha^ charge of troegu and eompanias. Tho question 
was reopened in Lord Mayo’s* time, and an increase of British officers 
was demanded ; and the discussion again went on till 1873-76, when it 
was finally decided by Lord Salisbury (then Secretary of State for 

India ) that tha saven officers system should be upheld, his Lordship 
laying strsB on the point that tho position of the Nativo officers should 
be improved and raised. And now tho question having been brought 
up afresh, wo find tho decision going against us, and the number of 
British offices in Native regiraonts raised from 7 to 12 and 13 ! My 
Lord, such growing distrust of tho people, after so many years of 
British rule, is to be deplored from every point of view, and not until 

a policy of greater trust Is inaugurate will the military problem, or 
in^ed any other problem In India, be satlsfactonlr dealt with. 
1 recognise tha difficulty of the situation end the undoubted need that 
exists for caution in the mattw. But aRer aD it is only confidence 
that wni beget confidence and a couiagecos reliance on ths people's 
loyalty will alone sUnmlate that loyalty to active cxertioa As long 
■ as things continue as at present, the problem of Indian defence, do 

whalyouwiIl.mnst«amnes3entl3llyandpracticaIIy unsolved. The 
«pe^ who accompanied the Russian and Japanese armies in the 
Ute War. have declared that the Indian Army will be found too Email- 
if a great eme^ncy really arises. This is bound to be so. as long as 
te^ca IS placed on standing baltaUons exclusively, with such 
reinf^ments asBngland might be aile to send in the hour of need 
standing army U supported 
them all 

Here alone there are no reserves worth speaking of to augment tho 


2. Ro7*lCoTBsis?apT«sJedei 
EeoTX»ai3atjo3 cf the iadiaa Arny. 
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fiR^tSng strdnslh of the country In tlmcj of var, and tho matter Is 
troalod as If it wera no concern of tho pwpla. The late Viceroy quoted 
last year the achievements of Japan to justify tho enormous growth 
Id our rallllary oxpondltura IXms anyone, however, believe that 
Japan’s glorious achiovementa would have boon poeslble If the 
Government of that country had merely poured money Uko water on 
Its standing battalions, unaugmenlod by reserves, ond tho magnificent 
spirit of every man, woman and child In that country had not boon 
behind the Army to support It 7 Japan’s ordinary budget for the Army 
is only about 3r*3 millions yon, or a little under six crores of 
rupoos. And for so small an expenditure, she has a standing army 
of 1G7,000 men, with roasTveej which can raise It to over 600,000 
men In times of war. W'o spend nearly sis times os much money 
a year, and yet, In return for It, wo have only an Inespanslve 
force of about 230,000 men, with about 25,000 Ifallvs rosorvbts 
and about 30,000 European volunteers t Both on financial and on 
political grounds, therefore, our present unnational system of military 
defence Is open to tho gravest objoctloa My I«ord, I respectfully 
submit that it Is a cruel wrong to a whole people >->OD»>riftb of the 
entire population of the world— to exclude them from all honourable 
participation in defence of thoir hearths and homes, to keep them 
permanently disarmed and to subject them to a process of domartfal* 
ization, such as has never before boon witnessed In tho history of the 
world, Lord George Hamilton^ onco told au English oudlenco that 
there wore millions of men In India, who were ns bravo as any people on 
tho face of the earth. Leaving such material In tho country Itself 
neglected, the Governmenthos thought fit to enter Into an alliance with 
a foreign Power— and that, an Asiatic Power, which onco borrowed its 
religion from us and looked up to us — for the defence of India I Japan 
came under the inlluenco of Wcslom ideas only forty years ago, and 
yet already, under the fostering care of Its Government, that nation 
has taken its place by tho aide of tho proudest nations of the West. 
We have been under England's rule longer than forty years, and yet 
we continue to be mere bewois of wood and drawers of water In our 
own country, and of course we have no position anywhere else. My 
Lord, things cannot continue— they must not continue — much longer 
on BO unsatisfactory a basis. Time and events will necessitate a 
change, and true statesmanship lies In an Intelligent anticipation of 
that change. Tho present Prime Minister*, speaking In November last 
on tho subject of tho Anglo-Jopanese Alliance, observed as follows ; 

iannoon*liot»Blrapecla11»t.HtliUb*»ttp»fSa«»iD,tob«>U lba% ib» mslnt- 
•n»Dce ofth« iBWsrity ofIndU sod no oo* sod. If further 

• J. eee fMl-noie 2 OB p. 6. 

^ 2. Sir Henry CaMpbell-UsnoerniM, Prfwe 'MlaUler. 1903-1W8. 
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measures of difsnwaMneoMsarr—oIwVc!! I las** no assursnee 

ihould be to ahe loyalty of the peapU of India. »nd to oof .. 

orsanisiag tbeit defence. 1* there not denjor thet the pride of the Indian P*®P 

may he wauoded. auJ the prestige of tbeEapiro abased In the eyesof 'be 

by the provision by which Japan malcM b«r»«U conjjintJy responsible for the 

defence ofih'Iodianfrontiert 


Measures io Place Defence on National Basis 

My Lord, Ibis is trua and far-sigthed statesmanship, and ray 
countrymen ask for nothing more than that the military prohlern in 
India ba dealt with in the spirit of this declaration of the Prime Mini* 
ster. The measure needed are Short Service for the Indian Army, 
the creation of Indian Reserves, and the gradual extension — first to 
select classes of the community, and then, as confidence grows, to all| 
of the privilege of cUlien-soldiarehip, so that they may he able. If the 
need ever aris«, to bear arras In the defence of their own land. The 
Government may move as cautiously as may he necessary, but it is In 
this direction that it must move ; and then Uie whole situation will he 
altered. Our military defence wiU then be gradually placed on a 
national basis, the Army will have the support of the nation behind it, 
the present military burden will be largely reduced, and fnnds set free 
to be devoted to other objects of national well>belag; the people of the 
country. Instead of being condemned as at present merely to pay the 
taxes and then helplessly look on, will be enabled to feel a real and 
living luler^t in their Army, and our position in the matter will cease 
to wound our self-respect Now that ^ fear of any immediate aggree- 
slon from outside has dbappeared, a trial may ba given to this policy, 
and 1 {cel aprofound conviction within me that England will have no 
cause to regrot its r^lt. 

Disapproval oi Railway Conslrvciion Out Of Surpluses 

. My Lord, 1 am free to confess that there is but little chance of 
any considerable change In the military policy of the Government of 
India being made in Ibe nnmediate future, and, if I have spoken at 
acme length on the subject today. It is both because the character of 
OUT national existence la bound op with the qu^Uou, and also because a 
special appeal fop a reconsidersUon ofthepolicy is justified at the present 
juncture, lhava already said that the military expenditure over- 
shadctws the whole field of Indian finance, and it is a matter for farther 
regret that even such slender resources as remain at the dispcaal of 
the Government of India after meeting the cost of the Army are not 
employed to the best advanli^ My Lord, during the last eight 
years, the surpluses c£ the Government of India have amounted to no 
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lass a sum than 35 crorca of rupeos and the wholo of this money has 
been spout by the Government on Railways, In addition to tho largo 
amounts specially burrowed for the purpose I Nowldonot wish to say 
anything against the construction of Railways os a commercial 
undortiking. Till roconlly they usod to cost a net loss to tho State 
©very year, but that has now ceased ; and there Is no doubt that in 
futuro years they will bring a growing rov-enuo to tho Exchequer. To 
tho construction of Railways on a conmorcial basis out of borrowed 
monoy I have therefore no objection, though oven hero the claims of 
irrigation to a larger eharo of the capital raised must Iw recognised 
l)ottor than they have boon in tho past. But I have tho strongest 
possible objection to our surpluses being devoted to Railway construc- 
tion, when they aro urgently needed for so many other objects vitally 
alTecting the Interests of tho masses. My Lord, I submit that there 
should bo some sense of proiiortfon In this matter. Already a sum of 
250 millions sterling has Iwon spent on Railwaya For many years, 
'it was tho height of ambition of the Government of India to have In 
the country twenty thousand miles of Railways. Tho mileage open 
• to traffic today Is nearly twonty-nino thousand, ond another two 
thousand Is under constnictloa Aro Railways everything, is mass 
education nothing, U improved sanitation nothing, that the Finance 
Minister should lay hands on every rupee that ho can get either by 
borrowing or out of surpluses, and devote it to the construction of 
Railways only ? Replying to my observations on this subject last 
year, the Honlila Member eald : 

VTbsa a lurplas aeiasU/ »e3ru«s •nber fro3 s forlsotte ii{a({rst{, or from 
aouroA* th« eoatinuaaeo of which li oot ••rered. tbeo, 1 thiak, oo mora adrsou* 
geoua uie for It can tw foobd tfaaa to doroto It to tbf eooitnteUon of remuBeratlre 
poblio workg. 

Now, with all deference, I beg to say that the HonTilB Member’s 
.proposition is an unsound one. Tho course adopted by the Government 
•would be right, If there was no need of non-recurring expenditure in 
T other directions, more Intimately connected with the well-being of tho 
mass of tho people. But, with such urgent needs of the country as 
•decent school-houses for primary schools, works of sanitary improve- 
ment beyond tho capacities of local bodies, and so forth, unsatisfied, I 
. submit It is not a justifiable course to employ the proceeds of taxation 

for purposes of remunerative investment That the surpluses are un- 
certain does not affect my contention at all Whenever they are 
available, they may bo devoted to the objects I have mentioned. When 
they are not available, tho position cannot be worse than it is at 
present ' • 
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My Lord, the surpluses of the last few years, renderod possible 
the artificial enhancement of the value of the rupee, and realised, first, 
by roaintainins taxation at a higher level than was necessary in view 
of the appreciated rupee, and, secondly, by a systematic underestiinat* 
ing of levenne and overestimating of expenditure, have produced 
their inevitable effect cm the expenditure of the country. With such 
a plethora of money in the Exchecpier of the Slate, the level of expen* 
^ture was bound to be pushed up In all directions. Economy came to 
be a despised word, and increased establishments and revised scales of 
pay and pension for the Kurepean officials became the order of the day. 
Some remissions of taxation were no doubt tardily granted, but the 
-evU of annncontrdlled growth expenditure in all directions in the 
name of increased efficiency was not checked and the legacy must 
now remain with ns. -The saddest part of the whole thing is that, in 
spite of this superabundance of money In the Exchequer and the 
resultant growth of administrative expenditure, the most pressing 
needs of the country in regard to the moral and material advancement 
of the people have continued for the meat part unattended to, and no 
advantage of the financbl position has been taken to inaugurate com* 
prehensive schemes of Slate action for improving the condition of the 
masses Such State action is, in my hnmble opinion, the first doty 
z»v resting on the Government of India, and it will need all the 
money— recuniog oi non-recuning— that the Hon’ble Member can find 
for it, My Lord, the three evils to bo combated In connection with the 
T^at’e position are his fearful poverty, his ignorance, and his insani- 
tary surroundings. And I hope your Lordship will bear with me whfl® 
1 indicate very briefly the lines on which action Is really needed. 


Measures for Uplili oi the People 

(1) First come a group of three measures in connection with 
the land They must really go together. If a substantial improvement 
Utlw object in view. Of these the Erst is a redaction of the State 
on land, especially in Bombay, Madras, and the United 
Provinces, and a limitation of that demand all over In.^ia. There U 
ampb evidence to show that over the greater part of India— especially 
in the older Provinces - the agricultural Industry is in a state of deep 
depr^jom The exhaustion of the soil is fast proceeding, the cropping 
is bewnung more and more inferior, and Uie cropyield per acre, 
^ ^ Is declining stDl further. And snch 

a (teterioTaUon in agricultural conditioiis is accompanied by an increase 
iothe^meimedemandoftbeStatel Theralyat staggers under 
the burfen. tat under the ecoaomic conditions prevailmg, cannot help 
submitting to it. Mr. O'Conor, late Director^neral of Statistics in 
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India, speaklnff two years ago before the Society of Arts in London, 
and speaking with all his special knowledge of Indian agriculture, 
said:. 

Ii ii dorii'.fjl «b(th»r (ht tffartt ocnr bdas aad« to take the cultlraeor oat 
of lb« baojf of moaef'Uadere »lll baeatsasb effect, or even. If tbej bare tbe 
futleet effect, that ihejr «lli Raurialir feaarore the ealtlrator’e pciltica cotll a 
terser ebare of tbe produce of the aul la left is bl* hardt, aod be It proteeted 
Ssaintt enhanced aeeetimtLt by Ooermraeot offielalt aed sgaiotl eahaceed 
reatbypneate laadlonlt. 

And again : 

I bate little doubt ibai the redoetlon of tbe laad-rereoDt by SS ur 80 per 
oent, if the rfdtMtioa le teeurcd to the proOt of the culclratof, would be offer 
racre value to the irapreveneai of tbe eteee who eooititute tbe bulk oftbr 
populiiloa, aod wboeooinbate aoat larsety to ibe Snaacet of tbe State. 

The present system Is haring, and can ha%'e, but one olTect. It 
tends to keep the one Industry of the country In a hopelessly depressed 
condition, discouraging all expenditure of capital on land and render- 
ing agricultural improvement an impossible hope. WTiatever loss 
of rerenue such a measure may <»tuse directly to the State will be 
indlroelly more than made up by a material improremont io tbe 
condition of the people 

(2) Kext, a resolute attempt most be made to rescue tbe Indian 
agriculturist from the load of debt that at present orerwhelms him. Tha 
problem Is one of >*ast magnitude, and. probably, the conditions of the 
diSferent Frorinces will need different treatment The best plan will 
ho to take in hand an experiment on a sufllciently largo scale orer a 
selected area in each Province. Thus take the Deccan Districts in 
the Bombay Presidency. It Is tbe opinion of competent authorities 
that quite one-third of our agriculturists, if not more, have already lost 
their lands, and they are remaining on them merely as the serfs of 
their money-lenders. Now I would take the cases of such men first, 
and I would appoint a special tribunal to go round and look into each 
case, going behind the bond where necessary, and I would have a 
composition effected, either by amicable arrangement, or by exercise 
of legal powers, with which the tribunal may bo armed. I would place, 
say, a million sterling at the disposal of the tribunal, out of which 
advances should he made to clear the debt, to be recovered by adding 
about 4J per cent, on them to tbe land-revenue demand of the State — 
3} per cent, for interest and about 1 per cent, for repayment of capital; 
the repayment being spread over fifty years or sa Having helped to 
free the man in this manner, thoGovemment may then fairly claim to 
Impose restrictions on his powers of alienation. Of course, this is only 
a bare outline, and the scheme will have to be worked out in detail 
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ooJ Hamined raietully befota adgplion, 1! tho cxpeiimocl stors 
of success, il can bo extondad to tAher parts. If it lauuro, 

Boroe rnone? will be but the lUk lias to bo taken. V-^en 

Lansdowne' wa.s Viceroy of India, ha was so impressed with this ev 
agricultural indebtedness that ho is understood to have , 

belund, expressing his opinion that the condition of the a^cn 
community was a most serious danger to British rule, and po a 
out the necessity for Immadiale action. It Is now fourteen years ® 
he left India, and yet the only allcmpl made hy the Goremmenv 
deal with the pTohlem is represented by some legislation 
rKbict the raiyaVs powers of borrowing I WTiat may usefully 
last link of the chain has thus been made by tbs Government the so 
link, with the result that the situation today is as grave as ever. 

( 3 ) But these two measoros wIU fail to do any permanent 
io the raiyat, unless they are accompanied by the third measure of ® 
group, namely, the providing of facSilleawhich, while encouraging thw 
wDl enable the agrlculturUt to borrow on occasions for his reasonah « 

wants at a low rate of Interest The co-opeTaUve credit societies, fw 
which an A.ct was passed two years ago, wDl not go any long way iO 

this direction. The communal spirit Is now very weak over the greot** 

part of India, and thennlimitodUahflitypTineipIe. which the Act 
upon, will keep eubstanlbl men from these societies, and any oumh» 
of paupers brought together will have neither the cash nor the credit w 
help one another. If unlimited liability is removed and a portion cf the 
Savings Banks deposits is made avulable to these societies, they may 
do some tiseiul work. But what the country really needs is the establish- 
ment of ArgicuUural Banks, like those which have been so Buccess- 
fully introduced into Egypt by Lord Cromer.* 

( 4) Two other measures necessary for Ihepromotion of agricultural 

pitsperity in India, one of which 1 im ^ready received a good deal of 
attention at the hands of the Government, and the other has been 
gently taken np by it, are Irrigation and Scientific Agriculture- 
About Irrigation I would only like to ash. why it is necessary ^ 
have the selected projects canied out departmentally, and why their 
execution cannot be entrusted, as in Egypt, to expert contractors, who 
would find and train the required labour, the Government exercising 
supervisional control only 7 J think, in this matter too, the Government 
of India may well take a leaf out cd the book of that great administia* 


1. Vicerer «nd Covereor-Ceoeralof lBaia.lsa3.93 ; Secretarj S*»*® t” 
1895-1900; Fotvifa Secntsiy, 1900. 
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tor, I^ord Cromer. If this wore done, far more rapid progress would b<j 
made In tbo mattor of Irrlgalloa As regards Scientific Agriculture, 
the country Is watching with keen inlsrcst the stops which the 
.Govommont Is taking In the matter. I must, howoTor, express one fear 
in this connection. If It Is proposed to Import European exports for the 
work as a standing arrangement, Ihora will bo small cliancoof any sub- 
stantial good being done. The knowledge brought into the country by a 
succession of foreign exports, who retire to their own lands as soon as 
they havo earned their pension. Is like a cloud that bangs for a time 
overhead without descending In forllllilng showers, and then rolls 
away. Unless promising and earofuHy selected Indians are sent abroad 
to bo trained and to take the places of the Imported experts In due 
course, such export knowledge will naror become a part and parcel of 
the possession of the community. Of course, to bogin with, a reliance 
on foreign exports Is neesssary, but core must bo taken to make the 
arrangement only temporary. 

( 5 ) The promotion of industrial and technical education In the 
country Is also an urgent necessity as a remedy for the extreme 
poTcrty of our people. This field hasso far remained entirely nogloctod, 
with what results oven the mostsuporfidial obsorror can see. The sum 
of 2J lakhs of rupees, provided In this year's Budget, Is as ztotblng 
compared with what Is needed. The country requires at least one largo , 
fully equipped Technological Institute at soma cantral place, with 
Branch institutes in the different Provinces. 

(6) 1 now coma to the question of Primary Education. From 
Mr. NathanV Baport on Education, we find that, In 1901-02, the total 
expenditure on the primary education of boys In India from the funds 
of the State was the staggeringly small sura of 13 J lakhs I Since then 
the amount has been Increased, but oven so It remains most miserably 
inadequate, compared with the requirements of the situation. My Lord, 
the question of mass education In this country has been neglected 
much too long, and the Government roust lose no more time In waking 
up to Its responsibilities in the matter. What is needed Is a clear 
aim, and a resolute pursuit of that elm in a feallag of faith and with 
enthusiasm lor the cause. The first step Is to make primary 

CQUutry, and tl^caaha 
done at once. The total receipts from foss in primary schools through- 
out India in 1901-1902 were only 30} lakhs of rupees, 80 the sacrifice 
will not bo very groat. Moreover, the larger Municipal Corporations 


1. Robert Nalhaa, ic.s, EducallMal CommUsioaer with Ibe Coveroaent 
of India. . . . • 
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might be asked to bear a portion of ftis loss, so far as their own areas 
* are concerned. The next sUp will bo to make this education compul* 
sor 7 for boys in the Presidency towns, and perhaps In a fow- other 
'.leading towns. ^Vhen the minds of the people have been accustomed 
to the idea of compulsion in the matter of education, the area of com* 
pulsion may be gradually extended, 101 at last, in the course of twenty 
years or so from now, wo have In our midst a system of compolsoiy 
‘and free primary education throughout the country, and that for both 
boys and girls. It will not do to bo deterred by the difficulties of the 
task. Our whole fntara depends upon its aceompllshmont, and as long 
as tfe Government continues listless in the matter, it will justly be 
open to the reproach of falling In ono of its most sacred duties to the 
people. 

( 7 ) Lastly, there Is the pressing need of works of aanltary im* 
provement, such as good water supply and drainage. As I pointed out 
last year, most of our towns are simply powerless to undertake such 
costly works without substanUal assistance from the State. With the 
plague in all Actions, and with the ^th^rate of the country steadily 
rising, the. question of sanitary improvements assumes an importance 
which the Government cans^Jong Igoora The resources of oui local 
bodies are barely sufficient for their current needs, and any large 
capital outlay is wholly beyond them. The present distribution of 
■resources and responsibilities between local bodies and the central 
■Goremment is most unfair to local bodies, and that is the explanation 
of the spectacle we have eeenduringtbe lit towyears, namely, that of 
the Exchequer of the Government overflowing with money, while these 
bodies have bean la a state verging on bankruptcy. It la necKsary that 
the Government should formalata and announce a definite policy 
on this matter. 

AUlhesemeasurestiatlhavehriefly outlined win require a large 
expenditnre of money, both recorring and nonTecuiring. Bat even 
as our rsso^css stand at present, there is room for undertaking them 
alL if Use Army Re-organUaUon scheme is held up, or at least 
its Initial cost is met out of barrowings, a sum from one to two millions a 
year will be avaflable. and that maybe devoted to a vi<^orou 3 extension 
of Prirwry educatioa The profits of coinage-averaging now about 
•two a year— may supply funds for the relief of agricultural 

mdebte^ies^ The famine grant which stands at a miTdon sterling may, 
at^ deducting the expenditure on actual famine relief, now be davcAsd 
to Industrial and Uchnical edocatom. The depcsits in Savings Banka 

may be made available to cooparativa credit societies. And whatever 
BurplasK accmemaybedevcAodtoassIsUngbcalbodiramthecQiistiiia' 
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tion of works of sanitary imprOTcmont At any rato an important 
boginning can ba raado in all thoso diroctions; only the spoil, under 
which lha ofHeial mind has haan for so many years, must be 
broken. 

. lly Lord, the iraprovoinont of the condition of tho masses and tho 
conciliation of the educated classes aro tho two really groat problems 
baforo the British Govornmant In Indix Tho success or failure of 
England’s work In this country will bo dotcnninod by tho measure of her 
achioTement in these two fields. I hare already spoken of tho work that 
mustbotakon forthwith in hand for tho moral and material adranco- 
raent of tho moss of our people. Tho task is one of great magnitude, 
but it Is comparatirely a simple one. Tho question of tho conciliation 
of the educated classes Is vastly moro difficult, and raises issues which 
will tax all tho resources of British statesmanship. Tborelsbutonowayin 
which this conciliation can bo secured, and that is by associating those 
classes moro and more with thegovommenl of their own country. This 
Is the policy to which England stands committed by solomn pledges 
given In the past This is also the policy which la rendered imporatlvo 
by tho growth of nmv ideas In the lond. Moreover, my Lord, the 
whole East Is today throbbing with a now impulse, vibrating with a 
now pesslon, and it Is not to be expected that India alone should 
continue uoafTectod hy changes that are in the very air around us. 
Wo could not remain outside this Influence even if we would. We 
would not so remain if we could I Iruat tho Government will road 
aright tho slgnlilcanco of tho profound and far-reaching change which 
is taking place fn the public cplnJanof Ihocountry. A relume of new 
feeling is gathering, which requires to be treated with care. New 
generations aro rising up, whoso notions of tho character and ideals of 
British rule aro derived only from their erperionco of the last few years, 
and whose minds are not restrained by tbe thought of tho groat work 
which England has on the whole accomplished in the past in this land. 
I fully believe that it Is in tho power of the Government to give a tom 
to this foaling, which will make It a source of strength and not of 
weakness to the Empire. One thing, however. Is clear. Such a result 
will not be achieved by any methods of repression. What the country 
needs at this moment above everything ebe Is a Government, national 
fn spirit, even though ft may bo foreign in personnel— a Govomraeut 
that will enable us to feel that our interests are the first consideration 
with It, and that nur wishes and opinions are to it a matter of some 
account. My Lord, I have ventured to make these observations, 
because the present situation fills me with great anxiety. lean only 
raise my humble voice by way of TOmIng, by way of appeal' Tbe rest 
lies on tbe knees of the gods. ... . . 
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t ,<4f a Tneeling c/ the Imperial Legislatiee Council, held on THedrie*" 
djy, the STth March 1907, Lord Minto, (he Viceroi/, presiding, Odkhale 
made the fclloiting speech on the Finandal Stalement for 1907-^13, 
presenled l/g Mr. E, N. Baker. ] 


Puriher Reducliort « Sail Duly Welcomed 


lly Lord, ll ia a malUr of deep and sincere satisfaction to me that 
the G<7Tcmmenl has effected a foither teduetion in the duty on salt, 
which wni now stand at the uniform rate of Re. 1 per maund both in 
India and in Burma. In view of the language emplcyed by the present 
Secretary of State' for India, in speaking of this impost laat year, such 
action on the part of the Qovemment has not been wholly unexpected. 

1 only wish the Honhle Member had spoken of this rednetion with 
acre enthnsiasm than he has done. I know my Hon'ble friend holds 
what may he called orthodox official Tiews on this subject The 
OouDcil will remember that last year he told ns. In hU concluding 
remarks on the Budget, that he ** nerer believed that the tax pressed 
with undue severity even on the poor”. Again this year he says that 
*' the salUax is the only contribution towards the public cipenditnie 
that Is made by a large number of the people. " Now the former state- 
ment is contradicted by the rapid rise in the ccprauraption of sidt which 
haa taken place in response to each successive lowering of the duty and 
which the Hon’ble Member himself desoibes as ” lemarkabla " No one 


la ever likely to stint himse lf in r^ardto a prime necessary of life sneh 
as salt, unless driven to doaoby sheer inability to buy the tequirod 
quanlUy. No one, again, ia likely to purchase more o! it than he needs, 
■imply because it is cheaper than tt was before. And 1 thtnV that the 
remarkable expansion of consumption that has taken place since the 
doty was Gist lowered in 1903— from 3d) million maands, the average 
for three years immediately preceding 1903. to 43J millions, which is the 
Honhla Member’s cautious estL-naU fe the coming year, an increase 
cf nearly tO per cent, in Gve years— is conclnslve evidence of the fact 
that a high rate of duty enl^ eerioas privation and snfferlng to the 
^ regards the second statement of the 
Hon’ble ilembcr. viz., that the salt-tax Is the only contribution which 
the poorer classes make to Ih* Exchequer, with aU deference I must 


1. »«« fwt-sst« ea p.es. 
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dispuU) ttlloRolhor tho corrocinesa of Iho conlentloa Why, my Lord, 
fo far from this being Iho case, tho fact Is roalJy tJio other way. I think 
thero Is no room for doubt that «von iw^p, after those successive roduc- 
lions of salt duty, our poorer classoa contribute, jektlvoly to their 
resources, much more than their fair share to the revenues of tho Stato. 
These classes consist almost entirely of a broken and exhausted 
peasantry, without heart and without trsosuco, and Bunk hopelessly 
In a morass of Indebtedness. It ts from this paasantrj', that over tho 
greater part of India, the land rovenuo of tho Stato Is derived, and It Is 
tho earn© with Provincial Ratos. Then tho bulk ofthorovonuofrora 
drink comcn from th^o classes. Tho excise duty on cotton goods falls 
almost exclusively on them. Under Stamps and RegUtratlon they pay. 
certainly, their fair sharo, and probably more than their fair share, 
since tho bulk of our litigation Ls about small amounts. Under Forests 
they have boon deprived of their Immemorial right to froo grazing and 
froo fuel, and tho proceeds of these are tho only burdensome part of forest 
receipts, the rost being fair value roallsod for timber and other produck. 
Even under Customs, where their contribution Is ozpoetod to bo the 
least owing to their excessive poverty, IhoIIon'ble Member’s predecos* 
aor, Sir Edward Law*, once calculated that they paid between 20 and 25 
per cent Tho only tax from which they are altogether free Is tho 
Incomo-taz, and (bo proceeds of this (ax an comparatirely small, boiog 
under millions stmllog a year. Now these, together with the salt* 
tar, of which tho main burden is admllledly borne by them, and the 
Opium revenue, which Is contributed by the foreign consumer, ore our 
principal bocwls of rovonuo, and I repeat there U no juslUicallon for the 
assertion that the ealt-tax Is Iho only contribution which the poorer 
classes In India make to the Exchequer of the Btato. It may be 
mentioned that Mr. O'Conor, late Oirector-General of Btatlstica, In a 
paper road by him llueo years ago^ described tho poorer Boctlon of 
Indian cultivators os a class that ** contributed most largely to the 
finances of tho Stale. ” My Ixjrd, I have made those observations, not 
In a spirit of mere controversy, but because Mr. Morloy's pronounce* 
mont of last year on tho subjocl of the salHax encourages tho hope 
that wo may now look forward to the time when this tar may bo done 
away with altogether, and this consummation Is not likely to be 
forwarded if the Ilon’bia iferobor’s views In tho matter ore allowed to 
pass unchallenged. 

PresenlaHon of Account* Need* Furlher Improvement 
I am glad to soo tliat my Buggestlon of lost year that, In the 
general statfimonts of revenue and expenditure, the figures under 

I. FioaneoMfrBbef.Coveroaeal of ladJa,»0O-03. 
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andlirigatto ( ProdMliT. «orfa ) *™!a l» Bir«n B A to 
too met mom than half tot in Ihh y<!or a Stolemenl, by tho atnitM 
on BailTOys baing biooBbl or® to IJ?. 'f 
dsdocua there from the grto RaBTOT rerarpti Tto 
far as It goes, but it Ooes not go far enough, and I think that the Hon 
Member, having once begun this reform, must now complete it. 

BtiU leaves the interest on Bailway debt where It ^asintho acc^n . 
Therasultisthatthafigura of Bailway revenue, and through it tuai 
our total revenue, continuts to be unjustifiably swollen by the amoun - 
of this interest, which already stands at about 10 millions 
and which will inaease from year to year as the capital outlay on^ 
Bailways advances. The HonVio Member observes in this connection • 


Welia»»l«rtth» Int«r«« oa Riilwaj ithi la U» erSglnsl pWe* * tab*’* 
troojbx U 0T«f ta lb* netaaai »U« al tb* aceouai a> a deloetloa from Jtf S'®**" 
r«e«iptsvcuUhs»eo*«*«it»i*a atarg*mi«»»*Dtr7 In ib# eotama for tman 

leendcg la Ecslaal. 


And such a minus entry the Hon’ble Member wishes to avoid. »* 
would be unlatelUgihle to the ordinary reader. But there are 
entries in several other pbces in tbs Financial Statement, and if “9 
ordinary reader does not mind them, I do not see why he should 
one more. And In any case It is better to be nnintellJsible than to W 
unsclentlflo or misleading. Again, the Hon’bls Member has left the 
figures under Irrigation as they were before. He says : 


W* hwe nat ibaogix It t» to M f»r »• tbe HonTjl* Mr Oobb»l» 

taggaittd sod ta thaw tbvIrrlgatiait-rcTfso* B«t. I valtB Bdmit tbat tb* etox 

g«D(tal priaslple applies to tb* IirigatioB ai to tb* Railway Cgores : bat tb* 
{ortsar arsBot T«t foStitatir lirg* to eaai* anj f«rioai dittartloB of tb* trot 
nrcBO* aod expaodinir* ododis. 


But 1 would respectfully ask : wby allow the figures of true 
revenue and erpen^ture to be Urns distorted at all? Moreover, it 
introduces a new element of confusion if Bailway receipts and Irrigs* 
tion receipts, whiA are both exactly la the same position, are treated 
in tho accounts in two different ways. In three matters it will not do 

to alter the prescribed forms repeatedly, ^ that must m^e a correct 

comparative view of the financial pcsition over a series of jesr^ 
extremely difficult And, therefore, now that the Hon’ble Member has 
already taken in hand this refOTm, I earnestly hope that ho will not 
stop half way but will proceed to the end, and place the matter once 
for all on a proper scientific bi^is. 


Another suggestion which I had ventured to make last year was 
with reference to the separation of Local revenue and expenditure from 
Provincial and Imperial la his reply the Hon’ble Member had stated 
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that ho himself was in favour of the proposal, as tho balanca of advan- 
tage I37 In favour of making tho Buggestcd change, and that tho matter 
was under consideration. I am, therefore, disappointed to find that the 
.old practice Is still there, and that there la no Indication In tho 

• Financial Statement m to what has been tho decision of tho Govern* 
.ment In tho matter. Tho present practlco Is responsihlo for a good 
deal of unnecessary and nvoldablo inisapprohonslon. Espocially 
Is this tho caso with roferonco to educational oxpanditare. Thus, in 

' tho Financial Statement, wo aro told that tho educational oxpendituro 
for next year will lio 2 millions sterling. I understand that out of 
-this about X800,000 will IwI^ocaL Butthcro is nothing In tho Statement 

• to show this, and ono Is apt to imagine that tho whole amount 
of 2 millions will como from Imperial and Provincial revenues. Last 
.year Mr. O'Orady, apromlnont motnbar of Iho Labour party, made 

• an inquiry In the IIouso of Commoni as to the amount spent in India 
:ffom tho Indian Exchequer on Elemontaiy Education. Tho Secretary 

of State’s roply, Instead of stating tho amount spent from Imperial and 
•Provincial rovonuos— which for 190W905 was, according to a return 
. laid by the Home Member on tho table of this Owncll tho other day, 

. only £160,000— gave tho figure of orpondlturo from " Public Funds ”1 
which Qccossarlly was much larger. Mr. O’Grady, not being satisfied 
with the answer, put, after a few days, another question asking the 
Secretary of Stato to specify bow much of that total expendituro from 
Puplic Funds came from Provincial and Imperial revenues. Tho reply 
to this was tl;at tho Secretary of State was not In a position to stato 
tho amount, but that he would make Inquiries ! Kow, my Lord, this 
is not at all a satisfactory stato of things. Surely the accounts of the 
Government of India ought to show what is the State expenditure on 
Education apart from Local expondituro. I earnestly trust, therefore, 
that the suggested separation, which the Honljlo Member himself 
regards with favour, will soon bo carried out and that tho Financial 
Statement for next year will not bo open to criticism on this account. 

Use of Surpluses as Capital Ouilay Disapproved 

Coming now to larger questions, I find that I must renew my 
earnest and emphatic protest against tho manner in which our 
•surpluses Btlll continue to bo expended as capital outlay on Railway 

• construction. My Lord, I have spoken repeatedly on this subject in 
‘Provlous years, but I fool tho Injoslico of the present arrangement so 
' strongly that I must ask tho Council to bear with mo while I urge once 
•again,' .as briefly as 1 can, my reasons why a change of policy la 
vlmmedlately called for In this maltor. This is the ninth successive 
.year., when a substantial surplus of rovenno over expenditure has been 
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realised, and it is clear that Iha ora ot nirplases has not yet ^ 
end. The total o£ these surplusoa during these nine years 
the high figure oi 37 eroros oi mpaos. ot about So millions stori™, 
and nearly the whole oi this amount has been spent as capital » 
Railways. Now a surplus is so much moro money taken froci 
people, either through mUcalculallon or in other ways, than was nee 
for the Tsciuirements of the Government. An3, ns it is not 
return this money to the tax-payers In a direct iorm, what the Goyern 
ment is bound to do with it is to apply it to purposes which ore moss 
calculated to henefit the mass of the people. And the question tha we 
must consider is this; what is the most urgent need of the ma^o 
our people at the present day ? Judging from the manner in w lO 
the surpluses are applied year after year to Railway construction, on® 
would conclude that, iu the opinion of the Goremment, what the poop ® 
needed most was a Tigorous extension of Railway facilities. Now, my 
Lord, 1 respectfully suhtnit that such a view of the situation is no 
justified by the circumstances of the country. The claims, for instance 
of Sanitation on the attention of the Government are at the present toy 
infinitely sttonger and more urgent than those of Railway construction. 
Already an enormous sum— no less than 400 crores, or 260 iniUIoB* 
sterling— has been spent on R^ways in India, while next to nolhlnS 
has so far been expended on the construction of sanitary works. With 
60 many towns In the country decimated hy plague year after y^ 
with cholera and malaria committing their havoc la other parts, with 
the death-rate of tha ccruntry as high as 35 per thousand as against 16 
per thousand in England, 1 do not see how the Government can 
continue to leave Sanitatiou practically to take care of itself. L®*" 
Council consider what difference it would have made to the country, if 
the surpluses of the last nine years — 37 crores of rupees— had been 
devoted to sanitary works instead of to Railway construction ! My 
Iiord, wo all know that, by spending the surpluses as capital on 
Railways, the Government is able, in the final adjustment, to reduce by 
a corresponding amount the unproductive debt of the country. And it 
may be contended that though the surpluses are in the first instance 
devoted to Railway coustrucUon, Ui^ are in the end virtually utilised 
for the reduction of debt. My answer to this is that our debt, by which 
I mean the unproductive debt of (he country— for that is the only real 
debt— Is so small in amount that its further reduction is not an object 
of much importance. Taking the year 1904-05, we find that this debt 
then etood at the figure of 60 millions sterling. The •‘other obligations’* 
of the Govenmient of In.Ra, such as Savings Banks deposits, Service 
Funds, and so forth, amounted in that year to 17 millions. Agaiii®^ 
this there were cash balances in the Treasuries, here and In England, 
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nmounUnff to 21 mllHoa'?, and tho hsuns and adrancoa by Iho Gororn- 
moot stood at 12 millions. Our net debt thus Is about 41 millions 
Etorliog, or I 0 S.S than two-thirds of a year’s revenue. Tills fa almost a 
paltry figure, compared with tho huge debts of European countries, and 
tho position may no doubt bo regarded with satisfaction. But It must' 
not bo forgotten that such a result has boori rondcrod possible only by 
throwing on current revenues for a rpjftrtor rrf a century the burden of 
all manner of extraordinary charges, which In other countries are 
usually mot out of loan funds. Tho further reduction of this small 
debt, therefore, fa not a matter of urgency and can well wait when the 
money devoted to It may bo far better employed In saving the lives of 
tho people. My Lord, It will not do for the Government to say that 
sanitation fa tho concern of Local Bodies and it Is for them to find tho 
money required to Improve It. Most of our towns are extremely poor 
and the present distribution of the resources between tho Government 
and Local Bodies fa of a most uasatisfaclory character. How unsatls- • 
factory it fa may bo judged from tho fact that, while there has been a 
plethora of money in tho Government Kxchequor /or the last nine 
years, most of our liOcal Bodies baro all tho time been struggling with 
serious finaocUl dlfilcultlcs and some of them have boon in a state not 
far romoTod from bankruptcy. Without Bubslantlalasslstance, there- 
fore, from tho OoremmoQt in meeting tho largo capital outlay which 
modern sonitary works require. Local Bodies will never bo able to 
grapple with tho problem of Improved sanitation : and to my mind 
there can bo no more desirable object on which the Government might 
expend Its surpluses. The Supremo Govornmenl should call upon the 
Provincial Governments to assist eanltary projects liberally out of 
their own ordinary revenues, and whenever a surplus is realised,' It 
should, as a rule, bo placed at tho disposal of Prcnrlnclal Govornmonts 
for pushing on tho construction of sanitary works. I know there fa 
tho standing pressure of tho European morcantllo community to 
expend every available rupee on Hallways, and those men ore powerful 
both In this country and In England. But, my Lord, the Government 
must resist this pressure in larger interests, so far at any rato as the 
surpluses are concerned Time was, not long ago, when the Govern- 
ment never thought of spending more than four or five crores a year 
on Ilallwaya. And ton years ago Hit James Westfand' protested 
sharply against tho manner in which programme after programme of 
Railway construction was being pressed on him In breathless succession. 

It fa true that In those days the Railways were worked at a net annual 
loss to tho State, and that in that lospoct tho pcBltlon has now under- 
gone a change. Still 13 J crores fa a rery largo amount to spend in any 


1. Me (oot-Bote 2 oa r. 26., 
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cnsyear oa Railways, andyettlia HonTala ITember has tioagM U 
necessaiytobaapolosatioinmakingihs announesmentl 
havacoohjectiaa to the Gavernment toing its borrowing powers as 
freely as posible to pash cm Railways, which now rest on a soand 
commercial basis. Bat it seet^ to me moet unfair that the loans thus 
raised should be cupplementedby the proceeds of taxa tion. Uoreorer, 
judging from ceilaln dbserva^ora muAe by tba Suable 
year, I b4iaTo that another r«ourc^ and that a large one, will probably 
be soon made aTailable for Railway construction, and that will be a 
strong additional ground fur derotlog surpluses in future years to the 
im p ror e ment rf sanitation. 

Necessary lo Clarify Purpose and Lend of Gold Sfandard Reserve 

This resoarco ts the profit now ammally realised by the State ftum 
the esnnase of rupses. For the corienl year it has amounted to the 
large sum rf 4 udllbra sterling or 6 CKires of Tup»a. Last year itwas 
nearly as large, being 3] miHuies sterling at 5} cror®. Hitherto 
these profits hare been allowed to aeenimlato at compound interest, 
and this Fond, which wQl in future be known by tbs name of the Gold 
Standard Fund stands at present at over IS miOioas sterling I th iah, 
tsy Lord, the public has a right to askthat the Gov e r am ent should now 
state deSuiUly what limit they propose to assign to this fund, and how 
the profits from coinage wQl bo dsslt with when that limit is reached- 
This is necessary in tiew of the fact that the statements hiiherto 
made oa this subpet by those In authority hare been mure or less 
T!^e, and, la seme respects, wren eonflicting, Bometimes the pur- 
pose of lia fund has been stotod to be merely the ensuring of the 
stahtlilyofexchange, and sometimes the mnehmure ambitious purpose 
of preparing tea gold currency has been arewsi WIhu the fund was 
first coTBUlated in 1900, It was in accordance with a recommendation 
of the Fowler Committee^ of 1B91 — a recommsadalion which had been 
made with a view to the maintensnee of a stable exchange. In 1901-^12 
Sir Bdward Law, la speaking of the B»erre, leaned to the view 
that it would terre as “ a guarantee for the eotrrerslon into gtdd. If 
rajairsd, of the Rupee token eolnsge. ’’ Lord Curzon, however, merely 
described it as a means of malntainlsg the exchange vahis of the 
rnpM allf4-f. Inl902~03 Sir Edward Law again referred to this 
Fnnd. and this time ho also stated its porpcee to be the maintenance of 
a stable exchange. In 1904 Lord Curxon reaSinned the tame view. 
In 1 903 the Honhle %Ir. Baker also gave this view prominence In his 
ftatement. Last year, however, tha Hon V.e Member pushed the other 

1. C«i=l«we?7ry.,sej tryts, s«ei««7 ef Suts^lth S'.r nearr rewtefM 
tscostl^CT ta« (tetUaef SaliaaCcrTrscr. 
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and moro ambitious view to tho front and spoko of (bo timo when tho 
Tupeoa would haro to bo convertod Into BOToroIgns. .Again, os regards 
the amount that is rwiuirod for ensuring stability of cxcLingo, dlfToront 
slateniontsliavo boon made by dlfTcrontautborlUos. LordCurzon said 
tlutlO mlllloiM sterling would suffice for thoparposo. Sir Edward 
Eaw put tho limit at 20 million*. The llon'hlo Jfr. Bakor has put it 
still higher. In 1903 tho Ilon'blo Membor said : 

1 fbMldllk* to ft«ii ( tb* Fusd) raUtd ta iwli a Bffwr* ai would anabt* ds, 
la tbe ercDt of catreras andeoDtleixdomHxoDrr, tored-jcolbe Beerttary ofStsto's 
drtwlsitibr oot'btlf for tbr*« raart la fuccariion. r* to lomatblns betw««n tO 
to 30 tnllUooi furlleg. 

Now, my Lord, all this Is swnowlial confusing, and tho Ilon’blo 
Member will rccognUo tho necessity of making a full and dcOnito 
statement of tho Intentions of tho QoTcmmonl both os regards tho 
purpose which tho Fund is to eenro and tho limit up to which it is to 
grow. This is tho moro necoKsary because tho Fund was created undor 
mere ezocutlre eanctlon without having recourse to the authority of 
tho Legislature, and abo becauso the annual proBte from colnago are 
now far larger th.nn had boon anticipated I think tho Oorornmont 
ought to adhere to tho Idoa of the Fund merely serving os a guarantee 
for tho mainleoanco of a stable ozehange. In that case, oven tho high 
limit contemplated by tho 1100*110 Member would soon bo reaebod and 
tho profits from coinage— a raaltor now of five or six crons a year— 
would bo availablo bofora long to bo employed more usofuUy than at 
present On tho other band, if the more ambitious purpose avowod'by 
tho Ilon’blo Membor last year is to dolorralno tho policy of tho Go^'ern- 
ment, DO limit can bo foreseen to Ibo accumulation of tho Fund. Such 
a course, In my humble opinion, would not bo justified, and I would 
venture to urge tho following objections against it : 

(a) That a gold currency for India has never boon authoritatively 
proposed 03 a dofinilo objoet to bo attained. A stable exchange at a 
reasonablo rate is all that mieccossiva authorities have sought to 
ensure. 

(b) That it is wrong to pile up a huge gold rosorro in pursuit of 
an object never proposed, or defined, or even regarded os ottalnablo 
within a meosurablo distance of tlma. 

(c) That It is looking too for ahead Into tho future to anticipate 
tho introduction of a gold currency Into India. 

(d) Tho present margin betwoon the value of bullion ond tho 
token value of tho coin will not suffice to ensure the conversion of 
rupees into gold; for tho moment domonollaallon is proposed, Blivet 
will bo depreciated still further. 
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(?) Even on lha HonTjla MemWs assumption the Bcaorve can 
suffice only for the conversion o£ rupees coined since 1900. The eto^ 
of rupee coin of previous years — estimated at about 130 crorcs by 
Mr. Harrison, the expert— will not be covered by it 

I trust the Honble Member will set all doubts in the publi<^|nd 
at rest by making a definite announcement of the Intentions of ® 
Government in the matter, if not in the course of this debate, at any 
rate in the Financial Statement of next year. 

Four Gralliy'tng Feahires ol the Budget : ( 1 ) Arrangemeni to 
Meet Provincial Famine Expenditure 

My Lord, besides Ihe reduction of the salt-lar, there are four other 
interesting and gratifying features in this year’s budget They are the 
new arrangement for meeting Provincial Famine expenditure, the 
prospect of au abolition of the Opium traffic, the redoction by half a 
million sterUng of the special annual grant for Army RecsTganlxatlon, 
and the announcement made on the snbject of Free Primary Education. 
Of these the first does not require more than a passing reference. I 
think the scheme oatlined by the Hoolde Memher is an equitable one 
and ought to work well InpracUce. 1 only hope that the commendable 
liberality with which the Imperial Government has treated Provincial 
Gorernments in this matter will be extended by the latter in their tnm 
to Local Bodies, and that these bodies, whose resources, even in 
pTOsperous years, are meagre and inelastic, will now be roUeved of all 
responsibility for famine relief altogether. This responsibility was 
thrust on them when the Government of India itself bad to struggle, 
owing to falling exchange and other difficulties, with a state of chronic 
deficits. Now, however, that the very tradition of a deficit has been 
forgotten, no time should be lost in definitely freeing Local bodies 
from a burden which should never bare been imposed on them. 

(11 ) Prospect ol Abolition ot OpKim Revenue 

My Lord, I have read with sincere pleasure the important state- 
ment which the Honble Member has made on the subject of the Opium 
revenue, coupled as it is with a redaction la the area under cultivation 
for the ensoingyear. I coafe^Ihave always felt a sense of deep 
humiliation at the thought of this revenue, derived as it is ptacttcally 
from the degradation and moral min of the people of China And I 
rejoice that there are indications a time coming when this stain will 
nolongCT rest on US. Ihave nowishtogotoday Intothe historical part 
of this melancholy businesa The Secretary of State admitted freely in 
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Ills p^ch last year on thia subject Iballhoro wore few Ihlngs whicb 
Ensllshmon had reason to regard with less pride than this. The only 
practical fjuostlon now la, how to put an end to this morally IncIofonsUlo 
trafllc with the least derangement In our finances ? It has boon 
suggested in some quarters tliat IhoUritlsli Exchequer should makoa 
grant to India to compenMlo her for the loss of revenue which would 
be entailed by the extinction of thU traffic. Now, ap.arl from the fact 
that there Is not the slightest chance of England making such a grant, 
I think the proposal la in Itself an unfair one and ought to Im strongly 
deprecated. No doubt there are important questions like the Army 
oxpendituro, in regard to which India has to bear serious financial 
Injustice at the hands of England Then the cost of the civil odmlnl- 
stration ought tol« subslantially reduced by a largo suljstitutlon of 
the Indian for the European agency In the public service. And If 
only justice wore done to us In those matters, we could lot the whole 
Opium nvomiD go at once and yet not fool the loss. liut these 
questions Jwro lobo foughto.*) tbeJr own merits and tbry must not 
bo mixed up with this Opium quosUoa Bo far as the Opium revenue 
is concerned, wlutevor may bo the moasuro of England’s rcsponslhjlUy 
fn forcing the drug on China, the financial gain from the traffio has 
been derived by India aloao, and wo roust, therefore, be prepared to 
give up this unholy gain without any compensation from anybody 
—for that would bo only another name for charity— when In the 
Interests of humanity this wretched traffic has got to bo abolUhod. 
Of course we have a right to urge, ond we should urge, that wo must 
be allo'wod to spread our loss over a certain number of years— say ten 
years— so that our finances should not bo suddealy disorganbiod That 
Would bo a fair position to take up, ond wo should have there the 
support of oU rightmilndod people. But the troffic Itself must go and 
wo must cheerfully co-oporato lo any reasonable scheme for its final 
oxUnctioa 


( lu ) Reduciioa In Army Reorganisation Grant 

My Lord, I nra glad to see that the special grant of over twp 
millions a year for the Army Reorganisation schomo has boon reduced 
this year by half a million sterling. Considering that the money 
comes out of the iron grip of his Excellency the Commanderdn-Chiof, 
I think wo have reason lo feel thankful even for this small reductloa 
Of course since the total Initial outlay on the scheme is a fixed sum, 
this reduced grant only moans that the execution will Ire spread over a 
longer period than the five years originally contemplated. Still It sots 
free for purposes of Internal improvoment a sura of half n million 
sterling a year out of current revenues. The HonTilo Mr. Baker 
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dasctlbss ths circumstancss which hara lad to this ladaotion in the 

following words : 

The preieat politiesl lituslion and the Tadusad reaeipu we antlolpate {«=» 

Op\aB» hare Ui tie to tedaee the Bortnal Btaat to £1,655.700 daring the eoBlng 

I am glad to see the reference to the ' present political situation 
by which the Honhle Member no doubt means the improved aspect rt 
affairs on tbsNorlh-Wwt Frontier. This is partially endorsing the 
view of those who have objected to the carrying out of his Excellency s 
scheme on the ground that it added largely to the burdens of the people 
at a time when, in view of the improvement that had taken place m 
the posiUon of things, they were entitled to substantial relief. My 
other ohjectlon to the scheme was on account of its throwing on 
current revenues a heavy exlraorUnary charge which should have 
been met out of borrowings. The surpluses of the last nine years wore 
more than sufficient to meet this non-recurring charge twice over, and 
as they had bean for the most part employed in a way which eventually 
resulted In a reduction of our debt, ft was only an act of bare justice to 
the tax-payers that this heavy non-recairing charge, instead of 
spread over a number of years and thrown on current revenues, should 
Imve been met out of loan funds. However, I see In the papers that 
Mr. Morley hM finally accepted the scheme. That bsing so, I fear 
no rueful purposa U likely to be served by my continuing the contro- 
versy in this Council I only trust that tbs view which, Innderstand, 
is held by the Government that the scheme will la the end make for 
economy will be found to be jusUfied, when the time for judging of its 
conoctnme arrives. MsanwbOe as there is still much vagueness in 
the public mind about the nature and scope of the scheme, may f 
respectfully suggest to his Excellency that ft will help to clear away 
unnecessary mlsapprahonsions. If he wili sea his way to make an autho- 
ritative etatomont on the subject, os far, of course, as a public state- 
ment can be made In a matter of this kind T 

My Lord, the military problem in India may be looked at from 
four points of view. There is first of all the standpoint of the military 
export— the soldier— whose principal Idea b to raise the efficiency of 
the Army to as high a slate of parfeeUon as possible, and who wants to 
lake for tbb purpose all the money he can get Then, there b the 
standpoint of the average Englishman, wlu> wants to feel safe about 
India and who Is comparatively Indifferent as to what buidsiu are 
impasod on the poople of Ihb country la order that he may feel so safe- 
That b the way the ordinary mwaber of Parliament looks at tbb 
uajjtloa. Thirdly, there b the standpoint of the Indians themselves— 
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those who havo to boar Iho hurdoo, bnt liavo Jmrdly any fharo In tho 
priTilcfffos of tho present amngemont Lastly, thoro Is a standpoint 
which In a way comprehends or ohould comprehend all these three, 
though not necessarily in the same degree, and tliat Is tho standpoint 
of tho Government of India. Now, my Lord, when wo, tho Indian 
mombars of this Council, speak at this table on this riuestlon, wo neces- 
sarily approach it from tho Indian point of view. It Is to express that 
view that wo are hero, and though wo know that oar volco Is weak and 
that what wo aay Is not likely for a long time yet to Inlluonco tho 
practical decisions of the Govornmont, that docs not absolve us from 
what la after all our duty to outBolvcs In tho matter. Wo should be 
guilty of presumption if wo extended our remarks to technical details 
relating to tho Army, on which wo are not (juallfiod to express an 
opinion. But there aro certain broad questions of policy— also ques- 
tions eonnoctod with tho progress of humanity— which all men of 
averago (ntolUgeneo may claim to understand and discuss. My Lord, 
I do not boUevo that any eerlous war cloud Is likely to appear on our 
horizon In the near future. I am fortified in this opinion by tho high 
authority of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Ilaldano. Tho triumph of Japan In 
the lalo war and the gradual waking up of China and oven of Persia— 
these, if not the overthrow and exhaustion of Bussla, aro bound to 
dlseourago European aggression In Asia for many years to come. 
UorooTor, wars between tho groat Powers of Europe— and tho only 
war that can touch us Is ono botwoon England and Bussia— aro dally 
growing less and less Ilkoly. A comparison of tho history of Europe 
in tho nlnetoonth century with that In the eighteenth will show 
In what direction things bavo boon moving. And tho twentieth 
century Is bound to be oven bolter than the nineteenth. The 
people In Europe aro no longer moro pawns on tho chess-board 
of Kings and Ministers. And tlioy are realising moro and moro 
what horrors a war means to them. 'I think, therefore, that India 
may woU ask to bo rollovod now of a part of her present Army 
expondltura Further, tho Injostfco of the present arrangemont, wbora- 
by a disproportionate share of tho cost of military defence of tho whole 
Empire Is thrown on her, must bo romodJed. Then, tho status of the 
Indian oSicors In tho Army, which at present Is odralttedly most unsatis- 
factory, must be Improved, and higher caroors thrown open to them. 
Lastly, the wrong Inflicted on all classes of tho Indian community 
inilscrlmloatoly by keeping them compulsorily disarmed— thereby 
slowly crushing all manhood out of a whole race— must be cautiously 
but steadily set tight My Lord, I have spoken time after time on 
these subjects in this Council, and last year his Excellency tho 
Commander-In-Chief, with perhaps .a touch of Impatience, observed 
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that he had hoard my areumonte and assortiotn every year for 
yoaig. But. my Lord, ia It m» faalt that these thJoss 
pressed again and again on the attention of the Government? If his 
Excellency would Vika to hear loss of the complaints, the remedy lies b 
a certain extant in his own hands. A way must bo found out of the 
present situation, which U no doubt difficult and delicate, but which 

must not bo allowad to continue as It is, simply bocauso it U difficult 

and delicate. Olharwhe his Excellency may raise the Army to the 
highest pitch of efficiency, and yet ho will have left the larger military 
problem in India as unsolved as ever. 

(5v) Beglming ol Free Primary Education 

1 now come to what is insomoTOspccts the most gratifying feature 
of tlio present Imdgot— 1 moan the slatomont which the IIon*blo 
Member makes on the subject of Free Primary Edncatioa The state* 
ment is brief, but U says enough to indicate clearly the resolute purpose 
that ilea bebnd it My X<otd, the whole country has reason to feel 
grateful to your Lordship’s Government for taklrig up this question In 
this earnest spirit The circular letter of Kovember last and this para* 
graph in the Floanelal Statement, taken together, leave no doubt In my 
TTilnd that before the budget for next year Is presented, primary 
education will have been made free thr^ghout India; for 1 cannot 
imagine any Local Government standing in the way of the adoption of 
this measure, since the Government of India Is going to find all the 

money required for it 1 am sure we owo much in this matter to the 
Hon’ble Mr. Baker's active support of the cause. I cannot help recalling 
that last year when this qnesUon was raised in this Council, my 
Hon'ble friend expressed his sympathy with the proposal in mest 
cordial terms. 

"Ihava,* ha asid.'thakaaaan ajoipatbr with sTarr osaof the ohjaeis on 
vhioh th» Hon'hla Mrmhar Ceilras toaaeinbliBiDsiiarespeodad. la psitiesUr, 1 
amgraatlr toKfMtfd IsbU propofd for mahlag primity rdugstloa free with the 
lateatioa of nUlmstel; mshlnsUeompuUory. I heps and beU«Te that lomr 
(Shame of tbli aetate will ereotuilly bs aarriedinta exeeation.* 

This was in marked contrast to the reception which the appeal met 
with at the hands of another membei of Government, who, by what 
must now be described as an irony of fate, then presided over our 
Education Department and who was therefore the responsible spokes- 
man on behalf of the Government on the subject Sir Arundel Aiundel‘ 
'expressed himself in the matter thitc : — 


1. Member, Viceioy’i EzscaUra Coaaen, 1901-05. 
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I aoderttscd lb* HoatU Jlr. QoU»l« io •draeate aalnm! /rM 
•doeatloB Ibreug^oat India, That wonld ba a Iirgs ordar. 

And tha utmost that ho could brins himself to promise was that 
the uspiratlon for froo irrlmary education would bo " kept fti view as 
tho distant peak to bo ono daj attained whilo the work of tho present 
must bo slow proffK^ along tho plain." \NTiat was, however, * a largo 
order * in Kforch bccomo a voiy reasonable order fn November, so 
reasonable Indeed that tho circular letter addressed to Local Govern- 
ments on tho subject showed une<iuivocallf that tho Govomment of 
Jnd/a had afroai7 mada up its mfnrf (o adopt tho moasuxa Tho 
incident serves only to emphaslso tho necessity of onlrustlng tho 
Educational portfolio to such mombors os feel some enthusiasm for tho 
Pubjoct Jfy Jjord, now (hat tho Oavemment has advanced as far as 
froo primary education, I oarrwslly trust that no long interval will bo 
allowed to elapse before tho noxt slop Is token, viz., that of making a 
beginning In tho direction of compulsory education. 2f Ufa Highness 
the Gaekwar of Baroda’ has found It pmcticable to make primary 
odaeation compulsory la hlsStato,! cannot understand why tho British 
Goreroment should not bo ablo to ovcfcomo tho diiScuKies that lio in 
1(3 path. Tho best plan, os I urged Inst year, would bo to confer 
powers, in tho drat instance, on Municipal Corporations in cities with 
a population of, say, a hundred th^sand and over, to Introduce 
Compulsion for boys within thoir oroas, Ujo Oovommontof India find- 
ing tho funds required. Tho oroa of compulsion may then gradually 
bo ozlondod, till at last In twenty years or so, primary education should 
bo corapubory Irr tho country for both boys and girls. My Lord, wo 
ero already so far boblnd otbor civilised nations in this matter that no 
further time should bo lost In making such a beginning. As an eminent 
Gorman Professor points out, no real economic or social development 
of a poopio Is possible without tho education of tho masses. Such 
education Is “ the foundation ond necessary antecedent of increased 
economic activity In all branches of national production, In agriculture, 
small Industries, manufactures ond commerco;” it loads to a more 
equal distribution of tho proceeds of labour; and It ensures a higher 
level of Intelligence and a larger capacity for achieving social advance 
among tho people. It Is Impossible to ovoreatiniato the Importance of 
this question in tho present state of India. 


1, Mahara/a Sayaji Jiao CaiXvaJ, Ruler of Baroda Stale, (tSC3-1933). 
fits Slate took tbe lead (a tbe wboto coaatir <a (ntroduebg eonipulsorr prlaary 
edocatloa. Cr«t as aa esperimeaUl measgre. la Amrell District (1893) and later 
esteoding It to tbe whole State (1906); tbe tep^ratloa of judicial and eiecnllve 
tfonctlona was another impotlant tefores canted out by hinj. 

0.-1S 
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Associalion ol Indians wHh Counfry's AdmWsIfallon 

My Lord, I liaTO so far dealt with witms questions arising cfuI rf 
the Financial Statement which the Honhlo Msmhor has laid before the 
Council The question, however, that, in my bumble opinion, trai^ 
cends all others in importance at this moment Uhew to associate the 
people of th?g country with the administration of their own affair^ so 
that their growing estrangement may bo prevented, and, while their 
self-respect is salisGed on one side, the bond between them and the 
Empire may be sbenglhenod on the other. The Enellshman who 
imagines that Indhi can be governed much longer on the same lines as 
in the past, and the Indian who thinks that he must seek a destiny for 
Us country outside this Empire, of wUch now, for better or worse, wo 
are a part — both aUke show an inadeqnato appreciation of the realities 
of the present sitoatlon- The main difficulty in regard to this associa- 
tion arises from the fact that tha gove rnm ent of this country is really 
in the hands of the Civil Service, which Is practically a caste, with all 
tha exolualveness and love of monopoly that charaoUtlse castes. M? 
Lord, 1 am speaking in the presence of eo many distingolshed members 
of that Service, and I respectfully trust I shall not be considered guilty 
of rndeness In making these observations. These men. who give on the 
whole a high average of work, and who moreover feel eonseloos that 
they are doing their best, are nalunlfy satlsSed with their position, and 
they expect os to be satisfied with ours. And as they happen to be prac- 
tically the sole advisers of boththaTiceroy and the Secretary of State, no 
reform which they do not approve has, as a rule, any chance rf being 
adopted. Of course there are exceptions, but I am speaking now rf the 
Service as a class. In a general way they seem to recognise that some 
advance is now necessary, bnt when you come to a discussion rf different 
measures of lefonn, a majority, though not necessazUy composed each 
time of the same individuals, is to be found arrayed against every 
reform that may be propcssd. Tfau3.ifit isurged that judicial and execu- 
tive functions should now be separated, you will be told that that will 
not do as that will weaken the executive power. If you say that the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of Slate should have among their official 
advisers one or two Indian gentlemen, the suggestion is resisted on tl» 
ground that the confidential character of the deliberations in tha two 
Counefls will no longer be assured. If you propose that the Legisla- 
tive Councils should be expanded and Improved and they should bo 
entrusted with some degree rf power to exercise a check over the 
financial and general adminlstiaticni of the country, the objection te 
raised that such a reform wiH strike at tha root rf Uie very constitution 
of the Government, which, as tha Secretary rf State said last year, 
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must continue for as long ns one can see autocratic and personal. 
If the Tofona suggested fa that Manlclpa! and Local Boards should now 
be made purely non-o£Qcial bodies, freed from all immediate official 
control, the answer will bo that ZjO(^ Belf-Govemmont touches intima- 
tely the interests of the mass of the people, and you cannot allow Its 
efilciency to bo lowered. And thus wo more round and round the 
fortress of official conserratfam and bureaucratic reluctance to part 
with power without being able to effect a breach at any point My Lord, 
tills kind of thing has now gone on for many years, with the result that 
the attitude of the public mind tmmds the GoTemment— ‘ opinion os 
Burke calls it, which fa of greater importance than laws or executive 
power in maintaining order — has undergone a steady and, of late years, 
even a rapid change. Since last year, the impression has prevailed that 
the Government has at last decided to move forward and that Important 
concessions are contemplated. 1 earnestly trust that this impression fa 
well-founded. I trust also that the proposed reforms, when aunoucced, 
will be found to be substantial and conceived in a generous spirit My 
Lord, ft fa of importance that there should he no unnecessary delay in 
this matter. The public mind fa in a state of great tension, and unless 
the concessions are promptly announced and steps taken to give 
immediate effect to them, they wB^l/ear, lose half their efficacy andall 
their grace. The situation fa an anxious, almost a critical, one, and 
unless the highest statesmanship Inspires the counsels of the Govern- 
ment, difficulties threaten to arise of which no man can foresee the end. 
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lAiam^vlingcfthtlmosTvitLegisIalive CouncUheld on Fridayt 
the S7th March lOOS, Lord ilinlo, ttu Viceroy, pre$iding, OoUiale made 
thefoUacing speech on the Finandat StaUmsnt for JOOS-09 presfnied V 
Mr. E. M. Baker. ] 

*' Greater ResWng Powers ol fiie People ** ? 

My Lord,— I confess It was witli a seoso akin to relief that 1 read 
the opening paragraphs of the Statement which tho 11001)16 Memto 
has laid before the Conncfl this year. Direct expenditure on 
relief is a fair t^t of the extent and intensity of a famlnn And, judged 
by test, the calamity that has orertaken the country again this 
year, though undoubtedly rery great, is still not so appalling as the 
famine cf 1877 or 1897 or 1900. The famine of 1877 cost the State for 
purposes of direct relief a sum of 71 crorcs of rupees ; that of 1897 also 
cost nearly 7| crores ; while in 1900 the amoual expended exceeded 91 
crores. Compared with -these figojea,- one feels thankful that this 
year'sfamine will not require more than two oores for direct relief. 
Of course, this Is on the assumption that the next rainfall wfD he 
normal, and for the present one can only hope that it wQl he ncns&h 
Meanwhile, it is a pleasure to acknowledge the manner In which the 
Ooremment is endearouring to meet the distress e v er yw here. By f^ 
the largest area affected is in the Dnited Provinces, and these Provin' 
ces are fortunate in their present ruler, lam sure Sir John BewettV 
famine sdmlidstxationwiQ be remembered as gratefully as that of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell^ in the same Provinces in 1897, and of Sir Andrew 
Fraser® in tho Central Provinces In 1900. 

I am not sura that the Honhie Member is quite correct when he 
eaya that the financial poeiUon of this year is etzonger that in 
1900-1901. li is true that Mr. Clinton Dawkins* had budgeted in 
1900-1901 for only a small eurplos of £160,000, whila the Honliie 
Member esUmate the surplus for the cctaing year at £571,500. But, 
in the first place, Mr. Clinton Dawkins hA/t closed the year 1899-1900 
with a surplus of over 4 crores of rupees, after over three crores 

for famine relief in that year, whereas the HonTale Member, who has 
been called upon to find duringtbe emrent year not more than 77 lakhs 
for famine relief, closes the year with a surplus of 35 lakhs only. Even 

this surplus of 35 lakhs is more aj^iarent tha?; w,i Jj ^ a sarydns in 

L Lt-Covernw ri D. P., 1307-12. 2. eeefoot cats 1 oa p.l4. 

ISSWa.*^** C«otr»lPn>¥lacCT. 1899-l«1; tt-Gorensor of Beagil. 

4 . naazi:eMesiber,Go*enaeateflBdla,lt99>i900. 
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the accounts . of the Government of India. Bat as the Provincial 
Gcvornments have during the year depleted their balances hy about 
crores, the net result of the years roirenue and expenditure transactions 
for the country as a whole is a deficit of about 115 lalths and not a 
surplus of 35 lakhs. Again, though Mr. Clinton Dawkins had estima- 
ted the surplus for 1900-01 at about 24 lakhs, the actual surplus realised 
at the end of the year turned out to bo over 25 crores, or ten times the 
modest figure budgeted for, and this after spending over 6i crores on 
famine relief. On the other hand, the Honhle Member provides only 
130 lakhs for famine relief during the coming year and he budgets for 
a surplus of 85 lakhs, against which we have a further depletion of cash 
balances hy Provincial Governments to the extent of 79 lakhs. This 
does not show that the financial position today is stronger than it was 
eight years aga Of course, the level of taxation has been lowered 
since 1900, hut that does not alter the real character of the comparison. 

There is one observation of the Honhle Member on the subject of 
this year’s famine to which I deem It necessary to take strong excep- 
tion. The Honlile Member points out that the number of those who are 
in receipt of State relief this year is smaller than on the last two 
occasions, and he regards It as a reasonable eonclaslon that this is 
P^ly due 'to the greater resisting powers of the people”. 14ow, my Lord, 

I think the facts which the Hon’ble Member himself mentions In his 
statement, viz., that the failure of crops has been less extensive and 
less complete thfa time than fa 1697 or 1909, and that takavi advances 
have been made far more liberally and far more promptly than 
before, are in themselves quite safficient to explain the difference in 
the number of applicants for State relief. Considering the extent of the 
area affected, the depth of the distress caused, and other circumstances 
of this year's famine, I venture to think that one and a half millions is 
not at all a pmall number to be in receipt of State relief at this time of 
the year. I can assure the Hoa’ble Member that no one will be better 
pleased than myself if the Govemroent of India wifi order a regaUr 
and careful enquiry into the condition of a few typical villages so as to 
■ascertain whether * the resisting powers of the people ’ are increasing or 
•diminishing. The Famine Union in London has been dominding snch 
an enquiry for a number of years and not a few distinguished names In 
England have associated themselves with this demand. .But the 
Government of India, for reasons best known to itself, shrinks from 
such an inveatigation. That being so, I think the Hon'ble Member Js 
not entitled to dedace such a conclusion from snch slender premises in 
80 Important a matter. The Famine Oanmission of tried, in the 
course pf their enquiries, to collect some evidence on this subject And 

- . l. #ea i&ot-nota 1 oa p. 14. - - ..... 
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their conclusion, which, I think, aUU holds good, Is worth quoting. 
After referring to cerbln classes whoso coadiUon, in tho opinion of the 
Commission, had probably ImproTOd, they observe : 

Beyond theia elutn, tli«r* always bat axUuJ, and thera sUU doai •*!**• * 
low seotlon o! tba cemaaaity liTing a hand'to-aoiith eslitanea, witb a low stand- 
ard oteomtort and abnomilly lansUUa to tbs sffasta of lafarior harraats and 
oslaoltlasofseuon. Tlia aeaiion la wary larga and toelodas tbs graatolaaiof 
day Isbanrari and tbalatst aVUtadof tba att'aans. So far ai websTs baao abla to 
forma ftneral opinion upoaadiSealtqnMtton from tbs aTldaoeawahara hasrdsod 
tbs ttstUtiesplaaedt>eIsraei,tbswigss«f tbsis ptopla hart not risao la ibshit 
twenty yaars indoa proportion to tba risa In prices cf tbslr Beeait arias cf lift. Tbs 
expsriance of tba rcesnt timias fails to sngjaat tbst ibb section of tba oomtsondy 
has ibown any larger eoamand of resoorsai or any laersaf ad power of rtsistssos. 

?atfcoiaeo:traetlDg, Itsasnii tobs gradoilly wldtnlBg.partlcnlatlyiatbeinora 

oongaslad dlstriets. Its saesltlresass «r|:aUCty to succumb, {osiaad of dimtnlib- 
iny, is poaiibly baeomiBg more aeeeotostad, aslarjat and more powcrbtl forces 
tuparraae and maba tbair eSteti felt wbets formatly tba raialt was datsf tainsd by 
poraly local eondlttona. 

As tegarcU email cnlUvatcrtswho. alter this class, suffer most from 
famine. I do not believe they have as yot had lime to recover from the 
ternbleeffeetacfreceot famisei Itshould be remembered that the 
losses of the peasantry dutlns the last two famines in crops and cattle 
have been estimated at 300 erores of rupees. In Bombay, durins the 
last twelve years, only two years have been free from any erpenditure 
on direct famine relief. The Central Provinces have fared almost as 
badly, la the tTiuted Provinces the present famine comes after only 
a year’s respite to the people, as tho year before last was also a year of 
famina In Bengal, too, the seasons latterly have not been very 
favoorabia. Then, over the greater part of the area affected by recent 
faming the ravages of pbgue have been added, and these ravage 
have meant not only a frlgWul lass of life with vast mental anxiety 
and suffering, but also heavy losses of resources to the poorer classes, 
whme daily life, waaraver the plagne rages, is disorganised from four to 
slxmontl^ every year. Itistmelhatcertmasectionjof tbecommnnlty 
—those eag^ed In textile industries, foe iostance— have recently had a 
brief spell of prMperity, and the newly awakened enthusiasm for 

industrial development in the country has also had a beneficial effect 

Bat this, I fear, has not made any difference to tiie balk of those who 
go down the precipfee at the first touch of faunine, barring probably 
weavers, mill-bands and other wotkOT In factorira, and certain classes 
of small artlsaiB. 

Rise ki Prices a Cause lor Anxiety 
. My ti» Hgi, prica, -Ihicl, lav, b(ieii niHns ia 0i8 coonW 
Ior«Jm9lfa«put,Mw»iiaratlrrf Bi, preMul fmta, and wile* 

hav, causal act, and wliBp™aamff.rin 2 , tava nalnially atttaclsd 
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general attention, and I was glad to hear the HonTiIe Mr. Miller’ state 
the other day In reply to a question ty my friend Hr. ChitnaTis,* that 
the Government ^as considering tbo advisability of referring the 
whole question to a Committee for inquiry. I earnestly trust that a 
strong Committee wili bo appointed and that as early as may be prac- 
ticable ; for apart from the distress which high prices must cause to 
those whose incomes do not rise with the rise in prices, the situation 
suggests certain disquieting considerations, which require a close and 
careful examination. It seems to'mo, my Lord, that the phenomenally 
heavy coinage of new rupees during the last few years by the Govern- 
ment has something to do with this general rise In prices. Really 
speaking, the artificial appreciation of the rupee by the currency 
legislation of the Government should have brought ab^t, after things 
had time to adjust themselves on the new basis, a general fall in 
prices In this country. In the first few years after the closiug of the 
mints to the free coinage of silver, this tendency was counteracted by 
a succession of famines and scarcilles, and probably in a smaller 
measure by hoarded rupees having come Into circulatioa Latterly 
the general rise, which has taken pla^ in the gold prices of ecunmodi- 
ties all over the world, has no doubt helped to raise prices in India, 
But this can account for only a part of the rise that has taken place 
In this country, and we must look for other causes to explain fully the 
extraordloary phenomenon we have been witnessing for some time 
past I think some light Is thrown on the problem by an examination 
of our coinage statistics. The following figures give the annual average 
of rupees coined, minus old rupees recoined by the Government of India, 
for each decade from 1834 to 1893, when the mints were closed to the 
free coinage of silver, and for the years following the passing of the 
Act of 1899, when coinage operations on a large scale were again 
resumed. The period from 1894 to 1899 is omitted because, during the 
first three years of that period, no new rupees were coined at all, and 
during the next three a very small number — only about two crores in 
all — was coined. 

Period ( ennoal aterage for ) Croroi 

1835-44 

1815-54 ^ - 

1855-64 ... •“ 

1865-74 ~ 

1875-81 ... - - 

18-5-M ... — 

1900-04 

1903-4J7 ... ~. — 


1, Member, Goveraw-Goneral's&ecntive Conaetl, 1907-10. 

2. Mr. (later Sir) G. M. CWtnaTls (1863-1929) who represeated the land- 
holders ol the Central Prorioces la the lopeclal I.eg{sIaUre ConacU, 
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I have not been ablo to obtain Iho figures of rupees rooolned during 
the last period. U., from 1905tol907. I do not think, bowover that 
these figures luve been large and thedoducUontobomaoeont 
account from the average will not, I believe, bo substantlaL 

Prior to 1893, the melting back of rupees into silver by those who 
needed silver prevailed on a large scale la the country, and It has 
estimated that about 3 croros of mpas must have been so melwd 
annually. Since the currency legislation of 1893, this molting has ha 
to cease, owing to the ‘great difference between the token value and the 
intrinsic value of the rupee. The stock of rupees in exUlonce in Into 
before 1898 was estimated by Mr. Harrison, the expert, at 139 croros. 
Curing the last tonyears, the Government has made a net addition to 
this stock of over 100 ctores. It seems to me that such a sudden 
lion of the country’s currency fs bound to result !n a general rise of 
prices. It may be said that, In view of the great expansion of trade 
during the last few years and of the increased Industrial activity of the 
country, such augme ntation cf Ihe currency was necessary. A. reference 
to trade retums, however, does nofeupporl this view. During the twenty 
years preceding the closing of the mints, our exports of ihetchandise 
advanced from Si crores to 100 crores, i. dcnibled themselves, and yet 
the average annual coinage only advanced, as shown above, from 
8 crotea to 8'3 crores during 'that time. Again, from 1894 to 1904, the 
exports rose from 108 crores to l57 croros, but the annual average 
coinage for the five years ending 1904 was jiist Iho same as that for the 
eight years ending 1893, viz., 8-3 crorea It is, therefore^ difficult to see 
why the average should have suddenly gone up from 8*3 crores to 
20*7 crores during the last three years. What is probably happening 
is this. The rupees issued by the Government in resiKjnse to the 
demands of trade go Into the interior and spread themselves among 
those frean whom purchases are made. But, owing to various circum- 
stances, they do not flow back quickly to centres of trade or to banks, 
and thus now rupees have to be obtrined for transactions for which old 
rupees might have sufficed. Meanwhile, the melting back of rupees 
into silver having ceased, every issue becomes a net addition to the 
volume of the current. If this aztalysla of the situation is ooireot, it 
suggests a grave problem, for it means that prices will tend to rise still 
further. One effect of these high priem, due to a heavy augmentation 
of the currency, will be to discourage exports and to encourage imports. 
Ano&er effect will be that whatever gold there is in general circulation 
in the country —I understand that it is about 12 millions— will be 
drained from the country. A U*d effect will be that Die cost of produc- 
tion wCl rise owing to a rise in the co^ of living and this will place 
indigenous industries at a disadvantage in their cmnpstitlon with 
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foreign products. Whether Iho foundilloni of the currency system will 
be Inrolvot! In the general dMurbaitca that will thus be causad, it U 
dininilt to eay. But it Ii not Jmprubablo lint nn economic crl^fa, 
causing great RuiTcrlng to large numbers of people, may arise, necessi- 
tating urgent remedial action at the hands of the Stale. 

Incidence of Sail Duty bi India Compared to Other Counirles 
The Honlilo Member giroj an Interesting table In his stalcmonl to 
Compare the Incidence of the salt duty in this country with what It is In 
fiomo European countries. Nmr, in thU matter of the enlt-tai, the 
people of this country will nlway* remember with foollngs of gratitude 
the 1100*1)10 Member’s tenure of oflice n.s Finance Minister, for ho has 
given us two successive reductions of the ealt-tat, which Is more than 
any of his prodccos-sors ever did. But though hU hand has given us 
the rol/of, his head, If ho will permit mo to say so, seems still to bo under 
the Influonco of orthodox ofTicIal Idea-s ; and In the table compiled by 
him, I detoct a lingering feeling of regret that the Government should 
have sacrificed so much roTonue to lowor ft duty which, after all, did 
not pro98 heavily on the people 1 Now, In the first place, it is nocossary 
to remember that our complaint about the burdcasomo nature of Iho 
salt-tax was with reference to tho old level of the duty and not Its 
present level Secondly, Infcro the Hon’blo Member’s comparbon can 
pass muster, it Is necc<is.ar 7 that ho should give us separately tho rates 
of iho oxcUo-duly and tho Import-duty on salt In those countries which 
ho mentions ; for when a country lias a strongly protcctlonbt fiscal 
system, hea \7 Import-duties may cxbt side by side with light exebe- 
duties. And, thirdly, to gauge correctly the comparative pressure of a 
tax In dllloront countries, wo must tftko Into account not merely Iho 
amount of tho tax paid per head In each country, but also the rate of 
that fijnount to tho average income per head So judged, tho salt-tar 
will bo found os’on today to press more heavily on tho people of India 
than any other people, except those of Italy, os tho following fable will 
show. In this table I have taken tho figures of average Income per 
head for the five European countries mentioned by the IIonTilo Member 
from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics. For India 1 have taken Lord 
Curzon’s figure, though It is clearly on overostimoto : 
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Since the HonTile Member la in a mood to appreciate corapari^ 

between India and European coonttios, I Tentaro to present to bun 
another table, and I respectfully trust that he will find it not oriy 
interesting, but also inslructiTe 1 It is a table giving Ibe State expend* 
tore on education in the five countries eoUctod by the HonTile Member 
for comparison and in India. 


Stata espanditure ca 
rdussttoo par head. 

Oarmior 
Ual; 

Austria 
HathtrUnds 
Isdia 

Changes in Preseniation of Accounts Suggested 

My liOid, I am glad that the accounts of the Local Boards have 
at last been separated from those of the Government in the Financial 
Statement 1 wish the HouMe Member had at the same time carried 
further Ms reform of last year of dealing with Railway and Irrigation 
figures. He admits the anomaly of trratlng the two sets of figures 
differently. He admits also that it would bo desirable to deduct the 
amount of interest from these figures from both revenue and expendr 
lure sides. Buthe fights shy of alarge minus entry which would result 
from the adoption of tlus couiso, though there are minus entries in 
seretal cither places in the Fioaoclal Statement Well, I can only 
hope that some future Finance Member will take a different view of 
the matter. Strictly speaking, it Is not only Railways and Irrigation, 
but also Post, Tele^aphs and Mint. Uiat is, all our commercial and 
ouasi'commercial service3,that most be taken net, if an erroneouB idea 
of out real revenue and expenditnre is to be avoided. Also, Assign- 
ments, Compeusations, Refunds and Drawbacks must be deducted from 
the revenue of the major heads, and advances to cultivators and cost 
of manufacture in connection with opium must be deducted from the 
so-called Opium revenue. And on the expaoditure side the Interest on 
Ordinary Debt must be taken net I venture to think that if our 
accounts are presented in this tzmnner, they will convey a far more 
correct idea of our real revemie and expenditure than is done at pre- 
sent Thus rearranged, the figure of the Budget for the coming year 
will appear as follows j 


... S i 

... i 0 

... 1 5 
: 4 
... 4 3 
0 U 
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i^frcniK (is olllioHS ■teting’ ) 

Mtiorllcftilj ^ 45.93 

Commirel*i sad 9uaji<omin«reIal itrrteti ... 3-2!) 

Dcpartmeottl E»celptt {Cttll. MiteelUsooui, Publie 
Work! othtr than Itallwayptod Ifrlfstlon, aad 
Bffitlar/) ... ... J.92 

Total SM9 

Etf€ndtittrt I In milllo&j fterllDS } 

C&arcM /br oodoet’aaorroreAoo ... ... ftO< 

latmit -tJ 

BaUrlca asd eipasie* ofCitll Dapartmeott ... 1<0< 

illioalUooous Qtll Cbar<»* ... ... ... 4-53 

Famine R«ll«f aod laiorsMa ... ... ... 1*59 

Other PnblieWafka ... ... ... 4 45 

Military Cbarsee ... ... ... ... tO*7S 

SMS 

Dtijuet portion of ProrlaeUI expeodltare 
difrarod from FroTloeitl btUaeoa ... "•SS 

Total ... 5l*e9 

Surplui ..... .» ... *57 

Of course, I rocognlso the dlfBcuUy of making radical alterations 
in old and lotig’cstablishod fonns, but I would earnestly urge the 
Hon'ble Ifembor to see If bo cannot add another table to the Financial 
Statement on the linos suggested abore. It will certainly serve a use* 
ful purpose, for it will enable everyone, who turns to it, to see that our 
real reranuo is only 53 millions sterling and not 73 millions I 

Appreciation of Grant for Sanitary Improvement 

My hard, I welcome with sincere satisfaction the grant of 30 lakhs 
of rupees which the Hon’ble Member places at the disposal of the Local 
Governments during the coming year for assisting Municipal Bodies 
fn undertaking works of sanitary fmprovwnent. The Hon’ble Member 
promises to make the grant an annual one and conaidaring the great 
Impoitanco of the principle which underlies It, I am sure the country 
will warmly appreciate the fact that a beginning in this direction has 
been made in a year when the difficulties caused by famine might 
easily have dissuaded the Hon'ble Member from undertaking a new 
expenditure. Thirty lakhs a year is no doubt a small sum, compared 
with the vastness of the object to uddch it is to be applied, but now 
that the principle has been recognised aad a beginning made, I am not 
without hope that the amount may be increased when the present 
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famine conditions pass away and normal times return. Even m it 
stands, the grant marks a substantial Improvement on the exut^ 
situation, as may be seen from the following figures which 1 have been 
able to obtain tbroughlhe courtesy of the Honhle Sir Harvey Adai^n . 
These figures show the amounts contributed by the several Provincial 
Governments out of Provincial revenues as grants-In-aid to Mnnicit»* 
lities towards capital outlay on drainage and water-works during the 
five years, i. from 1902-1903 to 1906-1907 

Tot»l Bmoont to 
Tup«B* to Ct* ]r«»r* 

£,47,000 ( tiBlaMre of 3 

UUisgtvea to tbs 
eity cf Wa4r»». ) 

... ni'f 
WMCO 
5.6«,t3S 

... tss.cao 

_ 1,53,000 

HOOO 
41,000 
tdl 

Total for tU tb« PtOTiBoet to 8r« x«ar» ... 17,43.535 

This gives us an annual average of 3 J lakhs a year for the whole 
country and contrasted with U the Hontle Member's 30 lakhs a year Is 
almost a liberal provision I U may be noted that during these same five 
years, while the Government contribnted a mere pittance of 17| lakhs 
towards the samtation of our towns, which are being decimated by annual 
visitations of the plague, his Elxcellency the Commander-ln-C^ef was 
able to obtain for loilitary charges a Eum of abont 27 crores above the 
level of the military expenditure of 1901-1902 ; and nearly 60 crores 
were spent as capital outlay on raHwaya, of which one-third, or over 19 
croKS, was found out of current revenues. My Lord, tMs treatment of 
sanitation, as though the G ov e rnm ent had nn responsibility in regard 
to it, has hitherto been one of the most melancholy features of the 
present scheme of financial decentralisation, uMpt which sanitation 
has been made over to local bodies as their concern, though they have 
admittedly no resource for un&riaking large projects of Improvement. 
The analogy of England Is often quoted to justify this arrangement, 
though on the same analogy ourrailway construction should have been 
left to private enterprise, bat it is not My Lord, our mortality stati- 
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sties are gliastlj reading. The officlahy recorded death-rate has 
steadily increased during the last twenty years from 2S per thousand to 
over 36 per thousand. It was about 28 during the first quinquennium, 
1886-1890; from that it advanced to nearly 30 during the second 
quinquennium, 1891-3895; fresn there to 33-5 in the third quinquennium, 
1896-1900; and from that to 33*5 in the fourth, 1901-1905. For the 
year 1905— the last year for which figures are available— it was 36-14, 
being even higher than for the year 1897, when the country was 
devastated by one of the greatest famines of the last century. It fs 
significant that during this same period of twenty years, England has 
succeeded In bringing dcAvn her death-rate from 20 to 15'5per thousand. 
Again, taking only our urban areas, we find that the rise in the death- 
rate from 1896— the year immediately preceding the appearance of 
plague in the country — to 1905 has been from 36"5 to 41*7. Last year 
HLs Majesty the King-Emperor was pleased tosend a gracious message 
to thepeople of this country sympathising with them In their sufferings 
from plague. Vour Ercallency, too, made a most feeling reference to 
the ravages of plague In the course of your last budget speecli- My 
I>ord, may we not hope that the Government will in future show 
greater recognition of the claims of sanitation on the resources of the 
State than ft has done In the past, as no real Improvement in public 
health Is to he expected, unless vigorous efforts are made throughout 
the country to push on sanitation 7 Three years ago I urged in this 
Council that at least one million sterling a year should be provided by 
Government to assist Municipal bodies in the construction of drainage 
and water-works. I earnestly trust that the amount will be forthcoming 
before long. It is really a modest demand, considering the interests 
involved and considering also the requirements of the situation. 

Surpluses Should Be Used Only for Welfare Schemes 

In this connection it is a matter of deep regret to me that I cannot 
I»rsu8da the Hon’ble Member to soo the reasonableness of ray sugges- 
tion as regards the utilisation of our surpluses— at least of a portion of 
them— for promoting sanitatioa I do not propose to repeat today ray 
argtunents in favour of such a course, as I have urged them again and 
again, In this Council with, perhaps, wearying iteration. Bat there is 
one misapprehension of the Hon'blo Member about which it is necessary 
to say a word Ho thinks that as a surplus is in the nature of a wind- 
fall and entirely uncertain, to make aHotmonte out of it towards sanitary 
projects • would involve wastage, as works may have to bo stopped after 
being undertaken, if one surplus is not followed by another surplus ; 
and ho says that this would bo unsound finance. I do not, however, 
seo why there need bo any stoppage of works or any wastage. My 
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proposal would work as follows Supposa there Is a surplus of 2 mllUoM 
one year and suppose it is decided to dovota it to sanllary improve 
ments. The different Provinclai Govommonts will rocolTO allotnienU 
out of it, which they will temporarDy hold as part of the Provincial 
balances. They will have before thorn a programme of sanitary 
projects and they will offer assktanca out of the allotment to such of 
them as appear to them to bo the mast urgonL It should bo laid down 
that no assistance should bo oflerod unless the whole of the money 
required to meet the liability U there In the balances or can bo provided 
partly out of the allotment and partly out of Provincial rovotraes- 
^Vhon a second surplus Is realised and fresh allotments are received, 
other projects can ^ taken up for asaUtance in the same way. If Iher® 
is no surplus to allot, no harm is done. Those surplus allotments may 
be in addition to the regular annual grant. I do not aee what is thore 
that Is unsound in such a coursou On the other hand, I cannot help 
regarding the present pracUesof devoUng surpluses to railway construe* 
tlon— wWeb means investing them as capital— as unjust to the tax- 
payers and wholly indofetalbla What wlU the Heo*ble Member think 
of a man, who, while his chlldrou are sickening and dying, neglects 
to improve the sanitation of hU house and uses whatever mosey be 
can spare oat of his income (or purposes of inveslfflent I And yet 
lids is precisely what the Govemment of India has been doing all tb^e 
years. Our railways, on which already 400 crores of rupees have been 
expended, rest on a commercial basis. They ore remunerative as a 
cammercial uuderlaking and they should be constructed only out of 
borrowings. Burpluses are so much more revenue taken from the 
people than was necessary for the requlremenU of the Government. Ae 
it is not po^ible to return a surplus directly to the people, it should be 
spent in meeting non-recurring expenditure most urgently needed for 
their welfare. Such expenditure today in thiq country is expenditure 
on sanitary improvements. The HoD*ble Member propcBos to devote to 
railway coastnidiou a sum of 1| milli on!; sterlizig out of cash balances 
during the coming year. This raises the question whether there should 
not be a definite limit to cash balances. If in fat years larger cash 
balance than are really required are to be built up oat of current 
revenue and in lean years they are to be dra?m upon for railway 
construction, it really means finding money for capital outlay on 
railways out of the proceed of taxation, whether the years be fat or 
lean. The qu«tionw^ careful^ considered by the Government of Lord 
Northbrook’, and the conclusion arrived at was that 13^ crores should 
suffice as cash balance heathen Burma h;^ been added and the 
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normal IovgI of cxpontHlure has aUo rUon con.?{(l<?nvbly. Still casli 
iKilancea, ranRin;? Iictwcon 25 and 30 crorea, apjwar to bo unnocojsarlly 
largo and may, I think, bo brought down to a lower lovoL 

Reduce Overgrown Military Expendtiuro 

Kfy Tx)rd, 1 think Iho country has n right to c^wiplaJu that Ibo 
conclusion of Iho Anglo-Rusalan Convention, which has i>oon acclaimed 
by lU authors as a gro.it triumph of diplomacy, has mado no dlfforonco 
whatover to Iho people of India, m far as Ihi waight of miUtorj' char- 
g03 fa concornod It fa true llwt certain lapsed grnnU havo not boon 
Tostorod to the military budget this year, Imt that Ja owing to Iho 
dinieuUIca occasioned by the famine and, moreover, they only mean a 
slight postponemonl of certain items of expanditura Two years ago, 
when I urged n redaction of mlllLaiy expenditure in thfa Council in 
view of Russia's coUnpso In the Russo-Japanese Wor and the conclu- 
sion of the Anglo-Jop.anoso Alliance, your Lordship observed : 

nfa«ot tBSf at flni afaht appaar loiuitir/ au)h of what lb* Ilos'bU 
Ur.cekhaU hat laid, Runla't tmtaoa iatba Far Es*t aed eur alllasea with 
JapaDuadoubtadl/ at ih* proiaat m»w«pi nialsitatb* dsetrrt of our lodlas 
froDtlir : Iql I ao afraid I « asset follow the lles'bU Mr. OokbaU lahts eosela- 
slon tbit there dasxeri hare dlitppeeteJ forerer. He hae told ut that tbe tide 
of Earopias asxretelos Is Cblsa hat bees reUed bisk for good, that tbe power 
of Rsitla bat been broken and ibat her pteitfae la Ails bat K»ne, I am afratd 
tbeie are mere aiiuapilost whioh I can bardly aooept I am afraid 1 feel tsoeb 
more imptlled to eosiMer wbal effeot Roitlao rererrei may bare on the pride of 
a bfab-ipirlted military raee and I wonder la bow les; or la bow ebort a time 
fbe msy fetl eonSdest of roeoreelogbor loot prestige, 

WoU, thfa time It Is on agreement with Russia herself that Im 
boon concluded and now at any rate there is no justification for regard- 
ing Russian aggression on the North-West frontier as anything olso 
than amoro romoto possibility. But now I fear another ground fa 1>elng 
taken, namely, that in vlow of the unrest prevailing in the country 
and tho tendencies of thought and ultoranco among a Bocllon of the 
pooplo, it is not desirable to touch tho military expenditure of India- 
My Lord, all I can say fa that such a view of the situation is most 
unjust to tho vast bulk of tho lax-paying community In tho country. 
No doubt It fa tho case all over tho world that when military charges 
have boon once allowed to grow. It fa extromoly hard to gel them 
reduced again. In India, in addition to thfa general dlfTiculty, there 
are epoclal dIfllcuJtlos connoclcd with tho exceptional nature of , the 
situation. But tho general satisfaction that will result from a' 
reduction of our overgrown milltaty expenditure fa an important 
consideration. On tho other hand, the wlentlon of tho present level of 
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Charges, in spite of thoAnglo-RussIanAcrooment. will probably tond 
to strongtbon those very tendencies which aro alleged to eland in the 
way of a diminution of the country’s burdens. 

Larger Atlolmenfs for Educaiion Desired 

There is onomore point that 1 would like to urgo about our 
financial administration before I dosa I think It is necessary ® 
larger portion of our resTinues than at present should bo dovotod to 
objects on which the moral and material woll-boing of tho mass of our 
people ultimately depends. Tho oxpenditure on tho Army, the Polfoo 
and similar services may be necessary, but it is a necessary oviL 
consistently with tho maintenance of a proper standard of efficiency* 
it must be kept dmen as for as possible. Ou the other band, no State, 
especially in these days, can expend too much on an object Uke 
education. And here, my Lord, I regret to say that the Government 
is not doing Ita duty by the people of India. Everywhere else through* 
out the world the State nme accepts It as a sacred obligation resting on 
it to provide for the free and compulsory education of its children. 
The GaelcA'ai of Baroda has recently adopted measures to make this 
provision for his subjects. What every civilised Government provides 
for Its people, what Uie Gaekwar is providing In his State, the Govern- 
msnt cdln^a must surely provide for the people of British temtories. 
There is no escape from so obvious a duty, and every day’s delay is » 
wrong to the peopla We sometimes hear It said that it will be impos- 
sible to find money for so vast an undertaking. My Lord, it is not 
trua The money is there for whatever developments may take place 
immediately, and it can bo found without difficulty os we go along, if 
the burden is distributed ever a munber of years and the task taken in 
hand in a resolute spirit Tho Honhle Ur. Baker makes an interesting 
observation in one of the paragraphs dealing with Famine, which 
throws a flood of light on this point He says that the loss to the 
Exchequer of the Government of India— apart from the losses of the 
Provincial Governments — from this year’s famine >*<>8 been estimated at 
3 crores during the year about to close and at 3| mores in the coming 
year. As there has been a small suiplns la tho accounts of the Govern- 
ment of India this year and as the Honhle Member has budgeted for 
another surplus for the coming year, his estimate should carry con- 
viction to the most sceptical mind. My Lord, 1 repeat the money ie 
there or can bo found wilhont difficult. Only the wDl has to be there 
and then we shall not be found msroly discussing the difficulties of the 
problem. 

Then, there is the question of technical and industrial education. 
Half a million sterling far initial equipment and about five lakhs 
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a year for maintenanco ohar^es should give Iho country on 
Institute of Tochnolopy, almost fit to tio included omon;; the great 
Instilutioua of the world. And Uio expenditure will return ton-fold to 
the State not onlyinlhoadronceoftochnleal and Industrial education in 
the country, but also in the appreciation and enthusiasm of the people. 
1 have already spoken of the needs of sanltatloa 

Lastly, thoro is the v'aat problem of ogriculturul Indebtedness. 
Here, except porliaps for initial experiments, the money for any 
scheme of relief that may be adaptod->-if one over Is adopted — will 
luivo to bo out of loan funds, and there Is ample margin for borrowing 
fOT such a purpose, as CTir Ordinary Debt now standi at only about 
37 millions sterling. 

. Plea for Speedy PolJlical Reforms 

My liOrd, wo are passing through very anxious times. How we 
shall emerge from this crIaU, when It la over, Is a question that Is occu- 
pying all earnest minds la tba country today, almost to the exclusion 
of any other question. There is much in our present situation that is 
naturally galling to proud and sensitive spirits, and young men, fresh 
from their books, are coming forward on every side to ask why things 
need bo as they ara As yet they have not permitted themselves to 
Imagine that their interests do not lie on the side of order. But, 
sooner or later, mere order b bound to appear irksome to those who 
zealously cultivate the belief that there b no chance of bettor days for 
their country as long as exbtlng arrangements continue. They will, 
no doubt, dbeover before long lbs limitations of their position. Tiioy 
may even come to recognbo that life b not always like %vritiDg on a 
clean elate, and that, in the peculiar circumstances of India, they 
must range themselves, in spite of the bumiliationa of the situation, In 
their own best Interests, on the side of order, for without its unquestion- 
ed continuance no real progress for their country b possible. My l,ord, 
many things have happened during the last throe years which have 
had the effect of swelling the ranks of those men. Even the feeling of 
love and reverence, with which, as a great teacher, the philosopher- 
statesman at the India Ofllco was regarded by successive generations 
of educated Indians and which was really an asset of value to British 
rule when ho took charge, has helped to add to the dlfGculties of the 
situation, 'fhat feeling has given way to a sense of Irritation and 
dbappointment, because Mr. hforley has on occasions used language 
which has wounded and has sanctioned measures which have bewil- 
dered and amazed. And though those among us, who have not made 
sufficient allowances for Mr. Morlsy's difficulties will in the end regret 

0.-18 
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tha harsh tUngs they havo said of Urn, he certainly for the time ha* 
lost the power of arresting the rapid decline of my countrymen's faHb 
in England’s mission Jn this country. My Lord, the Gorcrnment will 
no douht pul down— indeed, It must put down — all disorder with a firm 
hand. But what the situation really requires Is not IhopoUcemans 
baton or the sol(^6r’B bayonet, but the etalesman's insight, wisdom and 
courage. The people must be enabled to feel that Ihtir Intorcsls are, 
if not the only consideration, at any rata the main consideration that 
weighs with the Gorornmenl, and this can only be brought about by a 
radical change in the spirit of tbe adminlstralioa Whatercr reforms 
are taken in hand, let thorn be dealt with frankly and generously. And, 
my Lord, let not the words • too lato ’ bo wriltenon orery onoofthem. 
For while the Gorornment stands considering— hesitating, adraocing. 
receding, debating within Itself * to grant or not to grant, that U the 
question *— cpportnmtfes rush past It which can never be recalled And 
the moving finger writes and having writ, moves on I 
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[ Th« fUlcrxiny $p‘^xh lou by Oolfiale tn the fmjyrii* 

L^lnUve Couneil on -Von'iiy, th* tSth hf,vch J900 cn th* fTnanoh/ 
SUaement forim-tO prnfnteJhy Sir Ouy Fl>vine»y} IVilfon. L<rd 
J/i'n/otMtm thf chair. ThistaiiUtt tmtyivr of the oldaibr, un'ler 
which the Su'Iff^l d*fri!t wit tkf one oeatnon in the yrar atailabie to A’on* 
oJSciaf Urmhcra to briny to t}ir noticr tf the Ommmnt gu^iona connrd' 
ed with the general adminidration of the couniry. j 

Di({icull Financtal Postlion of the Counfry 

My Lord, Iho Honltlo Member Is onUtloJ to tho fullest sympathy 
of this Council and of the country In the dilTicuIt task with which ho 
finds himself confronted atthovery commoncomont of his lonuro of 
ofTico as Finance Minister of India. After a succession of surpluses, 
extending over ton consocutlro years, we have come, suddenly and 
almosl without warning, to a year of a heavy dellcU, and this ahrupt 
change is accompanied by on uncertainty about tbo future, which 
aggrarites the anxieties of the situation. It is true the Ilonlila 
Member estimates, on the assumption of a nonnal season, a rovonuo 
for next year fully equal to Us roqulromonis, and ho oven budgets for a 
small surplus. Sut reading between the linos of hU statomont, one 
cannot help fooling that ho rogards the prospect bofure him with 
consldomblo uneasiness. Tho Ilonllo Member bases his figures of 
roYcnuo on a normal season, though such ostfmating fs. In hfs opinion, 

' largely o gamble In rala ' Tbo grave deprosslon in trade, which has 
so seriously reduced our railway receipts during the current year, and 
which, os tho llon’blo Member says. Is not local or peculiar to India, 
hut is, * one of those groat reactions which periodically affect the whole 
civilised world,’ has not yet passed away, and yet tho 11001110 Member 
lakes for railway earnings a figure £2} mRlionsabove that of the current 
year, thus placing our railway activity during next year 'whore It 
would liave boon In 1905*1903, If conditions had boon normal, with a 
small extra margin for tbo Increased mlloaga’ Finally, tho Honlilo 
Member uses significant language when ho says : 

I bare 00 d«ilr» tomiolmfietbedllSeiiUlee. which it would b« follj to ij^noro, 
ettsehlox to Curronoy and 
lUferre. aod ibo weakooM of oureatb balaacea. 

I doubt, thoroforo, If tho noii*b!o Member himsolf loob much 
confldanco In tho ostimatos whirfi ho has laid before tho Council, and I 
think, that the position of equillbrfuni; for which ho has budgeted,' 
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indicate more a euspenslon of judgment on hU part than a lo^nablf 
confident anticipation of next year's revenue and expenditure. 

Remissions of Taxalioft Only Balance Saving Ira Home Remltlances. 

My Lord, a deficit of i \ millions sterling or over SJ crores of 
is the heaviest deficit we have had In any year during the “I ^ 
years. And only once during the period has it excooded 3 millions. 
That was in the year 1897, when the country wa-s devastated by oiw o 
the greatest famines of the last century and whan in addition 
were prolonged military operations on the North-West frontier, t e 
famine costing in direct relief 3i millions, and the military operations 
2J millions, and the accounts showing a deficit of 3i millions. It Is, 
however, necessary to remember that the current year's deficit include 
a sura of £723,300 under railway charges, which should not be charged 
against revenue at all, being the portion of the annuity payments 
devoted to redemption of Capital The exclusion of this 8\im redact 
the deficit from 31 millions to 3 millions. Even so, it is a heavy deficitr 
and, In view of Its serious nature, I fear, regret will be expressed to 
some quartets— I already notice a tendency In that direction— that the 
Government should have granted successive remissions of taxation 
since 1903. I think, therefore, that H will be useful to recall here the 
extent of these remissions and their true relation to the growth of oui 
revenue in recent years. These remi^lons have been three reductions 
of the salt-duty, each by 8 annas a maund, reducing the duly altogether 
from Ra. 2^ to Bs 1 a maund, the exemption from income-tax 
of incomes between Its. 500 and Ra. 1,000 a year, tbs abolition of 
famine cesses in Northern lodia, and the abolilion of certain local taxes 
on land in several Provinces. The total relief granted to the tai-payeie 
by these various measures has been a lilUe over four milliora a year 
Now, to understand correctly the teal bearing of these remissions on 
the general financisl situation, it is necessary to glance briefly at the 
history of our finances since 18S3. The first eleven years of this period 
were a time of extreme stress and anxiety for the Finance hUnister. 
owing mainly to the fall in the exchange value of the rupee, which 
declined rapidly from over 19.L to about 13<i, while at the same time 
mUilary expenditoro was rising and the opium revenue going down. 
The Government met the difficulUes of the situation by heavy and 
continuons additions to the taxation of the country, adhering rigorously 
to the canon of finance that the year's expenditure should come oat of 
the year’s revenu®. The lowest point touched by exchange was in 
1894-93, when it stood at IS-ld. to the rupee. And yet by raising tbe 
level ot taxation high enos^h, the Government were able to realise 
even in that year a surplus of 70 lakhs of rui»ees. From that point 
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onwards, oxchango again rose steadily owing to the currency legUIatlon 
of 1893. till at last in 1899-1900 It established itself firmly in the 
vicinity of Is 4t/. -And when, throe years later, the first remission cf 
taxation was granted, Iho position was this : • The rupee had risen from 
13'lfA to 16rf.; there had also boon a considerable increase of revenue 
under most of the principal heads; but Iho level of taxation stQl stood 
whero it had been pushed up when the rupee had fallen to 13-1//, Now 
arise In exchange from IS-lcf. to ICtf. meant a eavlng of 3} millions 
sterling In the cost of remittances to England necessary to meet tho 
Homo charges, taking these charges oven at the lower figurs of 1894-93. 
And this saving tho Govornraont wore morally bound to return to 
the tax-payers, however they dealt with tho general Increase of revenue 
tliat had accrued. As the various remissions put together have 
amminted to about 4 mllllona a year, it is clear that the relief granted 
to the tax-payers during the last six years has not materially exceeded 
the saving elTectcd In the cost of Homo remittances by an artificial 
appreciation of the rupee. It may be noted that in spite of these 
remissions of 4 millions a year, the revenue today Is higher than It 
was six years ago, tho receipts under the principal beads for the 
current year being over 49 millions os against 45-6 millions for 1903><I3, 
tho year immediately preceding the first reduction of taxation. 

Year 1908*09 compared with 1900-01 : Increased Expendifure 

bly Lord, the year about to close bos been a famine year, and It 
is instrucllvo to compare it with tho year of the last great famine — 
1900-01. That famine was admittedly one of tho severest, as it was 
the most extensive of any that have been known in India, and it cost 
over 4 millions in direct relief. This year’s famine, on the other hand, 
was confined mainly to tho United Provinces and the cost of relief has 
been only a million. The revenue under the principal heads for 
1900-01 was 43-6 millions ; that for tho current year, in spite of the 
remissions of taxation granted in tho Interval, was over 49 millions. 
(The latter figure Includes tho revenue for Borar, which tho former 
docs not, but tho former Includes the proceeds of local rates, which are 
excluded from tho latter. ) In 1900-01, there was a saving in military 
charges owing to the absence of a pwtfon of the troops in South 
Africa, against which may be set tho windfall under Opium during the 
current year. Under Bailways there was a small not revenue of 
about 'i million In 1900-01 as against the loss In this year’s Revised 
Estimates of a little under J milHon. The Government thus had In 
1900-01 a smaller revenue and had to Incur a much larger expenditure 
on famine relief than during the current year, and yet In tho former 
year they were able to show a suri^ns of 1-7 millions, whero^-in the 
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latter they have a £eScit of 3 millions, exclasive of the anm deToted to 
the redemption of railway capital. This shows the extent to which the 
ordinary expsnaitnre of the country grown daring the last eight 
years. Of cmrse a goodpart of this Increased expenditure has been 
devoted to most worthy objects, such u extension of education, impro- 
Tement of agriculture, police refarm, grants to District Boards, grants 
for sanitation, and so forth. But there is also no doalA that a pcrtlon 
of the increase has been due to the fact that money was availabla and 
the need for economy was not dbvioi^ The scales of pay, for instance, 
of the superior grades in most departeients have bean augmented 
during tla last few years. And in this connection I cannot help 
recalling the -rigoroas language nsed by His Honour Sir Edward 
Baicet' two years ago in speaking of the pressure constantly brought 
to bear on the Finance Department in the matter. 

“Jb»T* Ba* been,’ ttW Bis Honoar.'clsnaetied •lA tb* FiBaace 0*p»rt' 
neBtctibeOneeraaeBioflBl'Bfor jear* eoBiIoBaailr, aal durisa tb*i 

per efldonot beSeeetbst aftaiUderbaepeeteJ oai>biebib*TBsetbeese»U«4 

aanaoCelaUp tBBSseatto 4B laereae* of pay of eeise appoiatmest ergrce:? of 
appotaVraeataitotbero-or^sslsatloBefeoBeDepartaeater to aa logmeatatioa 
cflbetr B i iM b oM . Alt «sp*{ieato prove* tbetnbere rtviiSoa Is seeded, eitbcr of 
«ir*8ttbereaQlaiasau,«be ImbI Qoeorameatt aad tbe Heads el DepartaeBts 
are ealytoo ready iBbtiBtiagit lorwatd. Korare tbe mraber* of tbe eariou 
fsrrtees at all baebBardlaaritfixtbeirpva olalat. * 

I am glad the Honhle Member prc^oees to enforce a policy of 
strict retrenchment in aQ directioca If ha succeeds in doing so to any 
appreciable extent, tha present deScit will haxe proved a blessing in 
di^uise! feature of the present financial situation, to which 
attention may be drawn, is the greater extent of tha reliance which is 
now placed on net railwsy revemts to meet tha ordinary recnrring 
expenditnre of tha conntry. Our r^ways, after causing a net loss to 
the awntry year after year for ball a century, amounting in all to 
more than fifty crore, began to show a email profit nine years ago 
And during the last four years, this profit reached the high average of 
about three crores a year. Dofottunately they have faQed os some- 
what suddenly this year, and I fear it will ba necessary to regard this 
aouTCs of revenue with a certain amount of distrust In the fulura. 

loqiory info Prices Supgesfed 

My Lord, the Honbla Member has adopted, if! mayprasnmeto 
say so. au entirely wbe ccmrsa in budgeting for a pceition of equfii- 
brium for next year la rplte of the heavy deficit of tha current year. 
We an hope with him that the next season wiU be a normal one and 

1. Mvfaot.aet* esp-Sl, 
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that the depression in trade will soon pass away. We hope also that 
no now clouds will gather on the horizon. There is no doubt that in 
ordinary circumstances and in the ahsonco of any spoolal disturbing 
factors the financial position of the country Is o strong one. And 
hy this timo next year, wo shall ho In a hotter position to judge whether 
the causes that havobrought about the present disturbance are tempo- 
rary or will continue longer in operation. I roust, however, confess, 
my Lord, that the continued provahnc-o of high prices in all parts of 
the country appears to me to he an element of considerable anxiety in 
Iho present sUuatioa Lost year. In the 'course of the budget debate, 
ventured to express my apprehensions on this subject, and further 
consideration has only strengthened those apprehensions. I think the 
(juantltatlve theory of money holds good much more In the case of a 
backward country like India than in those of more advanced countries. 
Variations in the prices of individual commodities may be duo to 
variations fn the demand for thnn or In Ihoir supply. But a moro or 
less general rise of prices can only point to a disturbance of the 
currency.’ Such rise need not bonnlform in the case of commodities, 
for, in the view which lam stating, prices ore a function of three 
variables— currency, demand, and supply, and any general rise result* 
ing from o disturbance of the currency may bo modified in particular 
cases by one or both of the other two factors. Tho whole question 
requires a closo and Immediate investigation by a competent body of 
men, and I sincerely trust the Goveramont have made up their mind 
to direct such an enquiry. The ozporience we have had this year of the 
Gold Standard Reserve must lead many oi us to revise our ideas on 
that subject. Tho Government are being urged on all sides to build up 
a strong reserve, but we seem to stand in this matter on the horns of a 
dilemma. If the mints conlinuo Idle, os at present, and no now rupees 
are coined, there will he no coinage profits and therefore no additions 
to the Gold Standard Reserve. On the other hand, If now rupees are 
coined, they will, I fear, tend to raise prices still higher In the country* 
And this will discourage exports and stimulate Imports, and will 
exercise an adverse influence on our balance of trade. It has been 
urged In defence of the heavy coinage of rupees in recent years that 
they wore Issued solely to meet the demands of trade. The course 
adopted does not, however, seem to be justifiod by the results. It Is 
important to remember that the Fowler CSjmmlttee’ had expressed itself 
Strongly and clearly against such new coinage until a BuSiciont 
quantity of gold was in circulation In the country. 


1. The CommUtee with Sir Henry Towler ai Chilrman appointed by the 
Secretary of .State for India to Inquire into the probtem of Indian Currency (18M)...' 
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•Tb# roM#* I f ft'i 

fr»th n3p»«» »hoo!4 eoi b« e3la*4 u«lUH* rMWfi ja cf i.f4 la ih« ei-fM^r J» 
faun4 to f*r««4 tht roiyrtmiai* oftbo pubUa”, 

U Boams t> ms that 1 !i 8 only war now tnilof our dl!neuUtr»i !» to 
foUcr* Iho oxxTiploof Franca anlths UnltslRlats’, ft^^wlllU aim •• 
Ungthoropoolo unlimited Undar.Bloplha colnafra o{ raw anT 

coin gold plecM Instead Of caarasl aapract tliU nplnl-mwUb ttr*^ 
diffidoncj, for IhcN aro loriout contIderaUont on tho other bHs and lh» 
wholo Bubjoct Is cnTclopad In gr^-at obicurlly. Dull fear that Ih# 
presjnt half-way ho'.isfl wUl not d'>. and onlw WB placn our curren^ 
on an automaUc and sslf-ftiyisUng lualt, tha elTjitlhV. nra olroviy 
OTorhead will thicken and not roll away. 

ily Lord, I am Blnceraly pl&vad that as a reemlt of IMa yo^r i 
ddflclt, the spKlal military grant of Iwa millions a yBsr. which Las 
been placed at the dLTKtsal of bU Excellency Iho Ciimmandor-ln-Cblcf 
for the last four years for bU UwoganUatlon Sehsme will bs abolished 
from UQit year. The relief afforded by the abolilbnto the UnanCM Is 
DO douU more apparent that real, for already In Il» place there Is a 
permanent ioereaso of expenditure of llmUliom a year— 100 ai 
the permanent charge loft behind by lib Fjteelicncy’e ertnple^ 
special measures, and XSl3,dOO f<w Increased payments to the War 
OiBee and for tacreaao of pay and allowaneoi to Indian troops— wltlt 
an lodedalte ILtbllity ia Rni, an before 1991, whatcrer extra sums the 
military authorUIos may demand for * Inil'pcnsablo * special maisares. 
8UU It la a matter for aalUfactlon that tbb fixed, heavy burden which 
we have bone for four years b for the prewnt at any rale off ccr 
shoulders. It U eomowh-at dUappolnllag that cf the 81 millloas spent 
out of the special grant since 1901. only about 31 millions have boon 
expended on measures Included In lib Excellency 's original programme- 
It was expeelod that as n result of the completion of that programme 
there would ultimately bo a saving In the military erpendiluro of the 
country. That expectation, I fear. wW not now bo realised, if only 
ono-thlrd of the scheme has so far been carried out. The Increase, in 
the payment to the War Oilica, of £300.000 a year is regarded through- 
out the country as an unjust addition to our burdens and b deeply 
resented. It b understood that the Govemraenl cf India protested 
strongly against this fresh impoelUon and the best Ihanlcs of the 
country are duo to the Govormnent thia On the other hand the 
increase in the pay of Indian troops was quite necessary and has been 
received with sincere pleasure by all classes of the people. 

Mtsappllcalion ol Surpluses fo Ra’Jway Construction 
1 have several times expressed my views on Hallway finance in 
this Council and 1 will therefore make only a passing reference to that 
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subject today. Tbo Govemmont propose to spend £10 milUoiM next 
year as Capital outlay on Itatlcrays. Notwithstanding what has 
happonoJ this year, 1 trust otjr Railways have now cstabllslied tbolr 
character as a commercial fuccaat That being' so, as a inero matter 
of finance— opart from questions such os the rcbtlro importance of 
Railways and Irrlffatlan— (hero can ba no objection to the Government 
spandins whatever amount they think dosirabla on railway construc- 
tion, provided they miso the whole of that amount strictly by borrow 
Ing. This year's crporlonco no doubt emphasises the need for caution 
es'on in railway eoastruction out of borrowings, but I do not wish to 
dwell on that aspect of the questloa The Government, however, have 
not In the past boon aatlsGed with merely devoting loan-funds to the 
building of rallwayfl. They have In addition drawn on ovory other 
available resource for tbo purpose, and thus, during the last few years, 
Largo surpluses, arising out of current revenues, which might have 
boon devoted, with the utmost benefit to the people, to meeting non- 
recurring espondlluro In connection with primary education, technical 
education, aanliatlon. and such other needs of the country, have been 
swallowed up by this eternal, unending, Insalbblo railway construction I 
Year after year I have complained of this misapplication of our Burplasw 
in this Council but without ovalL Two yearn ago It did appear as 
tliough Sir Edward Baker might move o little from his position In the 
matter, but last year ho decisively closed tbo discussion, so far os ho 
was concomod, by declaring that * the Ilon’blo Member and the Go>'om- 
mont are irreconcilably divided and can only agree to differ/ My Lord, 

I mention these things In tbo hopo that my contention might meet with 
a bolter reception at the hands of the now Flaanco Member. Our 
finance is the finance of a poor country, whoso resources are small and 
whesfio needs In several directions are pressing and various. It is true 
that the application of a portion of our revenue to Hallway construction 
loads to a corresponding reduction of our unproductive debt, but that 
should bo no object with the Govornraont, seeing what a more trifle 
that debt is, being only about £37 millions sterling. The present year 
la a year of deficit, but the IIonl>fo Member includes the small surplus, 
for which be budgets for next year, among the ways and moans of 
meeting capital expenditure. This moans that oven if the expoclod 
surplus is ncA realised, ttw esttmatsA araowat wlW b* defiotcA to raU'S&y 
construction out of cash balances. Again, as I have already pointed 
out, this year’s deficit Includes a sum of I million under Railway 
charges, which roprosonts the portion of annuity payments devoted to 
the redemption of capital Thus our surpluses, whenever they are 
roallsod, are to go to railway construction, and in addition to that, a 
sura of 5 million a year out of current ravenuos Is to be devoted to the 
0.-19 
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redemption of railway capital I My Lord, I protest respectfully bu 
with all the emphasis at my command against this policy. It is, in the 
circumstances of India, unjust and unjustifiable, and eren fr® 
the standpoint of sound financial administration, it is wholly 
unnecessary. 


General Situaikm in ihe Country 

My Lord, th^ is probably the last budget debate at which observa- 
tions of a general character, unconnected with questions of finance, 
will be permitted, and I would like to say a few words on the situation 
in the country generally before bringing my remarks to a close- Ttte 
acute anxieties of the last year are now bappBy over, and the sitnation 
has undergone during the last three months a change so striking and 
decisive that it is almost difficult to recall the crisis through which we 
have passed. When the Council closed its last Calcutta session twelve 

months ago. there was in the air a feeling of vague uneasiness as at 

some imj«ndiBg disaster. And the country was soon startled an'l 
shocked by the appearanea of anarchists on the scene. It is tme their 
Dumbers were utterly Iiuignificant, but the danger was that for a time 
at any rale the more reckl^s and irresponsible spirits in the country 
would think more of the daring of these misguided young men than of 
the wicked and detestable character of their outrages. With vuch a 
danger confronting them, the Government could not afford to ait idle 
or lose lima But the drastic measures of repj^sion which they found 
themselves driven to adopt, both to prevent the spread of general 
disorder and to strike at the toot of political crime, deepened stQI 
farther the gloom of the situation and aided to the prevailing feeling 
of despair in the country. It was indeed a time of grave anxiety, for 
large numbers of young men were daily drifting away farther and 
farther from their ailegiaoca to British rale, and Oia whole conception 
of one’s duly to the country was undergoing a rapid change in super- 
ficial minds. Happily, at this critical juncture, the courage and 
statesmanship of your Lordship’s Government and of the Secretary of 
State came to out rescue, and the announcement of a large and generous 
scheme of reforms in December last at once acted like a charm, and 
eased the tension of the situation. And today the position, in spite of 
its undoubted difficulties, is actually clearer and stronger than it has 
been for many yean past. A new Is gladdejilng the hearts of the 
people, and though certain causes of eorensss exist, the minds of the 
educated closes are steadily reverting to thair old faith in the higher 
purpose and character of British rule. The appreciation of the enpreme 
Iraporiancs of order for purpose of real progr^s is all the deeper and 
^ rnore distinct for having expmenced the shock and horror of recent 
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outrages. And on every side there are indications that a period of 
cl<»er and more cordial relations between the authorities and the people 
is about to begin. 

Release of Nine Bengali Deporfees Lfrged 

My Lord, I have said that cartain causes of soreness still exist. 
Of these one of the meet serious Is the deportation of nine Bengali 
gentlemen under the Regulation of 1818 in Dacember last I have no 
wish to go on the present occasion into lha general objection that may 
reasonably ba urged against a resort to the extraordinary powers 
conferred hy the Regulation. Thosa objections are well understood 
and tbera is no satisfactory answer to them. I feel bound, however, to 
say One thing. In the course of a recent debate in the House of 
Commons on the subject, the Under^cretary of State for India stated 
that these nine men had been deported because it was believed that 
among them were ' some leading instigators of crime.' It is true that 
Mr. Buchanan^ did not say that every one of the nine gentlemen was a 
leading instigator of crime. But as none of them was expressly 
excluded from the description and as all nine have been deported, the 
suspicion of being an instigator of crime must attach to each one of 
them. Now two of these nine men I know very well personally— Babu 
Krishna Kumar Mitter and Babu Aswini Kumar DutL “^ey are 
undoubtedly persons of the highest character and deep piety, and it is 
incredible that either of them can havo been even most remotely 
connected with crime. I recognise that, In times of grave emergency, 
the Government have to decide quickly and act promptly, taking all 
risks— even the ibk of being In the wrong. But it is now more than 
three months since the deportations took place. The situation through- 
out the country is rapidly Improving. May we not hope that the 
Government will now reconsider this matter and take the earliest 
opportunity to restore these men to their homes ? It will be an act of 
bate justice to the individuals and will give great satisfaction through- 
out the country. 

The Proposed Reforms ; Provision for Minorifies' Represeniaflon. 

My Lord, certain provisions of the reform scheme have, as the 
Council knows evoked keen and even excited controversy. Of these, . 
the greatest opposition has been naturally encountered by the proposal 
to appoint an Indian member to your Lordship's Executive Council 
The question however, U now laid at rest by the announcement made 
Eve days ago that His Majesty the King-Emperor has been pleased to 

1. Rt. lion. T. R. Dachaaan. UoderSectetory of Slate for India, 190S-O9. 
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approre thsappointoantof Mr. S-P-Sinha* to succeed Sir Erie Richards 
as Law Member of the CounciL My Lord, the day when this onnouoc^ 
tnect was made will always ba lemenibsred as a red letter day in 
the history of British rule in India. A momentous step has been taken 
and a most signal yindication offered to the people of this country 
the noble pledges contained in the late Queen's graelons Proclamation. 

I am conSdenl that the Goremmenl will hare no cause to r^ret w..at 
they have dona The trust and courage which they have displayed 
will be repaid a hundredfold in the new ties of attachment and grati* 
tuda which wiQ hind the country to British rule, and the a d mini stration 
will be all the stronger for coming closer to the hearts of the peopla 

■ The opposition to Clause HI of the new Reform Bill has come prin- 
cipMly from certain retired administrators and civilians, wliosacoBnec- 
tion with India terminated some time ago and who have net been m 
touch with the rapid changes of thonght and eentiment which have 
taken place in the country during the last three years. Now that the 
tension has relaxed, these gentlemen vonld evidently like to part with 
as lltUe real power os possible, and they have not hesitated to get the 
clause reject^ by the House of l<ord3 in the face of the opinion of the 
Government of India and the. Secretary of State. Their action Iws 
caused deep and widespread disappointment throngboat the countiTr 
lot there is no donbt that admltdstration by a ConncQ is a higher form 
of Government than a single man rale, and the proposed change b 
needed to meet satisfactorily the altered requirements of the sitnation. 
There is reem yet for the hepe tbattbe danse wHi in the end be restored 
after all, and it will be worse than unfortunate if tht^ hepe b 
Tsahsed, for that wfll mean that the pitpcsed scheme of reform has 
been put back in a most important particnlai. 

The third question connected with the reforms, round which 
controversy has raged for some time, is that of Mdiomedan 
repr^entation. As this question fa arousing a considerable amount 
of feding in the country, I would like to state briefly my own 
view of the matter. That view is practically the same as that 
of the Government of India, and 1 have embodied it in the note 
which I had the honour to sutmiit to the Secretary of State fast 
September on the subject of constitutional reforms. I think the 
. most reasonable plan fa first to throw open a edhstanUal minimum 
of seats to eltfcUon on a territmial basis, ia which all qualified 
to vote should take part without distinction of race or creed. And 


l* (altefward* Lord ynTin 

ladlM Cormar ol a Primes ; Wader Sectetar 
tadlaa National Coapen, 191$. 
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than supplementary elections should he held for minontics which 
Rutneiically or otherwise are Important enough to need special 
representation, and these should he confined to mcmhei^ of the minorities 
only. \STiat minorities in the different Provinces should have special 
representation and how many seats should ha assigned to each mino- 
rity must depend upon the special circumstances of each Province. 
It will not do to be guided in the mattar hy a strict regard for numbers 
only ; for it may be necessary at times to give special representation 
to a minority so small as not to he entitled even to a single member on 
a strict numerical basis. This was practically the plan advocated by 
the Grovernment of India in their despatch, as I understand it, and 
now that the idea of joint Electoral Colleges has been abandoned, I 
earnestly trust that it will be carried out The great advantage of 
this plan is that it provides for composite action by all communities 
up to a certain point, and then it prevents injustice, !n practical 
operation, to minorities by giving them special supplementary eleeto- 
ratos of their own. My Lord. It has been urged by some of my 
countrymen that any special separate treatment of minorities militates 
against the idea of the union of all communities in public matters. 
Such union is no doubt the goal towards which we have to strive, but 
It cannot be denied that It does not exist Id the country today, and 
it la no use proceeding aa though It existed when in reality it does not. 
.Not only this, but unless thefeeling of soreness in the minds of mino- 
rities is removed hy special separate supplementary treatment such as 
is proposed by the Government of India, the advance towards a real 
union will be retarded rather than pKanoted. One thing, however, 
must here be said. The idea of two watertight compartments for 
Hindus and Mahomedans separately wiU not promote the best interests 
of the country, and moreover it is really not feasible. For there 
caimot ho only two such ccxnpartroents, unless all minorities other 
than Mahomedan are to be joined to the Hindus, In which case the 
division will practically be Mahomedans and non-Mahoraedans. 
Further, where only one member Is to be returned by a whole province, 
as in the case of landholders or the non-official members of some of 
the Provincial Councils, any division of those who are qualified to 
vote Into two or more groups becomes impossible. The objection has 
bean raised that, under the plan of tba Ooremment of India, members 
of minorities will vote in general election as also in their own supple- 
mentary olectioa But the matter most be looked at in a large way 
and in a practical spirit. The aim is not to secure a scientific accu- 
racy of method, but to obtain substantially just and satisfactory 
results. Let It be remembered that a member more or less for either 
the Hindus or the Mahomedans does not really much matter. The 
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eiistenca of the Govenunent is not to depend upon the voles of 
official members, neither are its members to bo dra^vu from those wo 
are in a majority in the Councili Iiet it also be remembered ® 
most important part of the proposed reform of Legislative CooncI 
the power that will be conferred on members to raise discussions on 
administrative questions in the CouncU, and for this purpose the 
exact proportion of members retomed by any community is a matter 
of small importance. My Lord, I respectfully suggest that the GoTem* 
menl should take an early opportunity to make a clear and Snn 
declaration on this subject, calculated to allay apprehensions and give 
reasonable satUfaction to all partial It is neCKsary that the new 
arrangements should be jnangurated with the utmost goodwfll from eU 
sections of the people. I earnestly appeal to luy countrymen — both 
Hindu and Mahcraedan — to exercise special mutual forbearance at 
tMs juncture and meet each other half way. We owe this to ourselves 
and to our country’s future ; we owe It also to those who are granting 
us thne Important measures of nform. 

A Personal Explanation: *' intrigue Againsi Mshomedans ” 

Uy Lord, in this eoimection, may 1 offer a word of personal 

explanation on this occadoo? I see itom the papers that have arrived 
by the last V-ng itub mafl that the note on constitutional reforms, which 
I submitted to the Secretary of State iu September last, and to which 
I have already referred here today, has come in for a good deal of 
comment in England. How, what I waot to say about that note is thii 
There was nothing surreptitioas or private about it. It was submitted 
by me to the Secretary of State for Tnitia in my capacity as a repre" 
santeUve of the Bombay Pceideucy Association.', publicly deputed by 
that body to proceed to England and lay their views before the 
authorities there on the proposed tefonns. The note was only a 
summary— with very sl^ht modifications, suggested by the discusssions 
I had with a number of public men in England on the subject — of the 
views which the Aasociation had already laid before the Government 
of India in an exhaustive memorial and before the Decentralisation 
Commision* in another memmandam. On my return to Tm^ia I noticed 
attempts made in certain quarters to rouse Mahomedan feeling against 
the reform scheme, as outlined In Lord Morley’s despatch, by repre- 


1. A poljitel assaeUtuia csUbliibed io Botsbay la Jssj "fOT the proouuos 
aai3 advocacj ot the paWie tateresu o( UusconatTr. ' 

2. Rejil COTuaisaon appaiated la 1907 «iib Ur. c. E. H. Hobhonse »* 
ChiinBaa ta Madder the jraMeniol »ai:aiai!r»ji»e and fiaiacUl deceatrabatica 
bM-«alhsCeatn3MdPro»I«:alCoeerta«ai,»a3l>eti.een PtcviacUl Geveff- 
BUts sad local bodice. 
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sontiog it as a result of Hindu intrigue in Iiondon. After a time my 
name was openly mentioned fn that connection. As the line I had 
taken on the Mabomedan <jues£ioa was practically tbe same as that of 
the Government of India, I thought — and several of my friends agreed 
with me in this view — that the best way to counteract this mischief, 
which threatened to grow quite serious, was to publish the views which 
I had laid before the Secretary of State. Before communicating the 
note to the Press, Iiowever, I sent a copy to Sir Herbert Risley*, request- 
ing him to include It, if po^ible, among any fresh papers on reforms 
that the Government might issue— a request that he at once and very 
courteously complied with. I took this course because it was thought 
necessary in the best interests of our public life that no room should 
be left for the allegations of intrigue against Mahomedans, which were 
being openly and unscrupulously roada There was no thought of 
suggesting that it was tbe note that had influenced the Secretary of 
State In his decision, and no sacb suggestion has ever been made by 
me by word or by whisper. As regards the attacks made on the Indian 
Councils BUI by the opponents of that raeasiu-e on tbe score of its 
supposed Connection with my note, they are of course the usual 
amenities of party warfare In England. All the same, they are most 
unfair. Any one who reads tbe despatches carefully will see that 
nine-tenths of the scheme, even in its final form, is really the Govern- 
ment of India's. And even in the few points in which the Secretary of 
State has gone beyond tbe Government of India’s prc^iceals, be had 
strong support of an ofScIal character behind him— a support that was 
bound to be far more influential lhaa a note containing merely the 
views of a public body in India. Thus we all know that in regard to 
the appointment of an Indian to tbe Viceroy’s Executive Council, bad It 
not been for your Lordship's strong personal Interest in the matter, 
that reform would never have coma As regards Provincial Executive 
Councils, it is reaUy the Decentralisation Commission that has pushed 
the question to the front And in the remaining matters. It is known 
that the Secretary of State has acted on the recommendations of Lord 
MacDonnell and bis colleagues on the Special Committee. It is true 
that some of the reforms, which Indian public men have from time to 
time been advocating, have found a place in the scheme finally adopt- 
ed by Govenrawfit But that oair shows that our propcsals wfoe not 
BO very unreasonable after all, and that when they came to bo officially 
examined in a serious spirit, they were found to be quite practicable. 


1. Sir Herbert FisUf (1831-1911), Heni« Member. Coverameot of Indi* . 
Ceasns Commissioner. 18« : Director of Ethnogrepbr. >931 : Member and Seereury. 
Police Commission. 1S90: aatbor of 'Tribes and Castes of Bengal,’ 'Anthropometric 
Data/ 'Ethnographicit Glossary,' ‘ Tbe People of India.' and other pnbliealioos. 
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Tha fact Is Oiat the path of conslitational reform in India Is reall? 
oitramely narrow, and those who want to advance along that pa 
have no choice but to have in view mote or less the same stages an 
almost the same steps. To safeguard the essential elements of 
supremacy, to associate the people of the country more largely 
the administration of their affairs, and to do this cautiously, impartially 
and, at the same time. In accordance with ideas and aspirations whic 
Western education has fostered in the land — these factors of the 
problem do not leave a wide margin for differences of opinion excep 
in regard to minor details. Of course, thc^e who do not want to advance 
do differ fundamentally from those who do; also among those wM 
want to advance there may be differences of opinion as to how many 
stops may be taken at a time. But there is not much room for any 
striking originality or novelty of solution in determining the path 
Moreover, the interests involved are loo large and too serious to permit 
of the authoritUs going in search of originality for mere originality s 
sake. 

MofleyMWo Reforms : A New and Imporiani Chapfer 
These contfoveraies, great and small, will however soon come to an 
end, and before long they wDI probably pass cmt of men's minds. But 
the reforms that will bo inaugurated will remain, and they will open a 
now and Important chapter to the people of this country. As far as one 
may foreoe, the chief charasterkUe of the next few years will be a 
greater consideration for public opinion on the part of the authorities, a 
larger realisation of tbo dllRnillJes of the administration on the part of 
thepaople, and a closer Cooperation between the two sides in promoting 
the moral and material interests of the country. It is Idle to expect 
that, with tbs iatroductioo of the reforms, all existing misunder- 
standings botween the Oovornoient and the pwple will vanish; and it 
willlio even more idle to Imaglnothat oslimerolls on, no new occasions 
of friction will arise, or no frosb misunderstandings crop up. But 
there Is no doubt that when the proposed reforms are completed, the 
adminUtralivo arrangements of the country will have been brought 
into reasonable harmony with the present roqulremonte of the people = 
and as regards the future, wo most bo content to let ft taka cars of 
llMlf. 1 think it U safe to say that when. In later limes, the eyes of 
my countrymen torn back to these days, they will eee two figures 
standing apart from the losL One will bo your ExcsUancy, and the other 
Lord Morley. My Lord, I am at a disadvantage in speaking of your 
lyjnLblp in your presence ; but tho occasion Is exceptional, and 1 trust 
the Council will forgiva me for any apparent broach of propriety. The 
country owes a deep dolit of gratUudo to your Lordship, both personally 
and as the bead the Government (ff India, far these refarms. You had 
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not bean many monlha In tho land, before you recognised frankly and 
publicly that now aspirations were stirring in tho hearts of tho people, 
that they were part of a larger moremeot common to tho whole East, and 
that it was necessary to satisfy them io a reasonable extent by giving the 
people a larger share in the administration of affairs. And throughout, 
your purpose in this matter has never wavered. Vour Lordship started 
tho hret deliberations in your Council on the subject. Tho tentative 
proposals published in 1907, which had caused great dissatisfaction, 
were revised and recast under your own direction, and nine-tenths of 
tho scheme in its final form is that of the Government of India. But 
this is not aU. The throwing open of your Executive Council to 
Indians— which, in some respects, is the roost notable part of tho 
reforms — is principally your Lordship's work. Serene, clear-sighted, 
supremely modest, your Lordship has gone on with tho work of reform 
with noble courage amidst extraordinary difficulties, and I am smoi 
your greatest satisfaction will be that when you lay down the reins of 
office, you will leave to your successor a task far less anxious than the 
one you inherited. My Lord, among tho many great men who have 
held office as Governor-Geoeral in tbb country, there are three names 
which the people cherish above all others— the names of Bentfook^ 
Canning’ and Ripon’. I venture to predict, both as a student of Indian 
history and as one who has taken some part, however bumble, in the 
public life of the country for the last twenty years, that it is in the 
company of these Viceroys that your Lordship's name will go down to 
postOTity In India. Of Lord Motley, I will say only this. It would 
have been a sad thing for humanity if bis tenure of office, as Secretary 
of State /or India, bad produced nothing more than dqjortations and 
Press lawB. One, who has taught so highly, and to whoso name such 
great honour attaches even in distant lands, cannot afford to he ‘ as 
other men are — a slave of routine and a victim of circumstance.* 
However, his great Liberalism has been amply and strikingly vindicated 
even In so difficult a position as that of tho bead of a vast bureau- 
cracy, and the temporary misunderstandings of friends and the 
unworthy taunts of opponents will not have been borne In vain, when 
the full results of the present measures of reform show themselves in 
this .country. That passage in his speech in the House of Lords, 


1. Lord William Cavendish Bentinci (1774-18J9), Coveroor of MaHnu. 
1803-07; Governor-General of Bengal, 1S28-JJ ; first Govemor-Cenwal of India. 
1833-35: abolished Saff ; was an advocate of the admission of Indiana to higher 
grades in the public service and emancipsUon of the Press for ihe purpose of creating 
and ittengtheoing a healthy poblic opiatoo. 

2. see foot-note 2 on p. 13. 3. aee foot-note 1 on p. 32, 
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foresiadowing Mr. Sinlia’s appdntmeat, with its phrase ' one of the 
King's eqnal Eubjecls,’ has tocched a chord in Indian hearts, which will 
keep Tibrating for some time. It is a passage that wiQ lire in the 
history cf this connby— in any case it will remain engraved on the 
hearts of the people lly Lord, 1 sincerely believe that your Lordship 
and Lord Morley have, ^tween you, saved India from drifting toward 
what cannot be descrf^ by any other name than chaos. For, how- 
ever strong a Government may be, repression never can put down the 
aspirations cf a people and never wflL 



Budget, 1910-11 

Changed Procedure For Ffnanctal Discussions 


Under the Indian Couneila Act, 1900 ( SIarley~Minlo Ref arms ), and 
the rides made thereunder, it became poasS^le for members of the Council 
to move residtdions on the FTnandal Statement, and the discussion of 
financial matters came thus from 1910 omoards to be spread over several 
separate issues instead of being confined, as till then, to one day and to one 
*' budget speech" by any individual member, in which he was at I3)erty to 
roam over the tohole field of admimstralion. The rides provided that on a 
day to be appointed hj Ike Oovemor-Oeneral, the Financial Statement 
{which meant the preliminary financial estimates for the ensuing financial 
year), uHth an explanatory memorandum, sh^d be presented by the 
Finance Mernber, On a later day to be appointed by the Gonemor- 
Oeneral, the First Stage if the discussion of the Financial Btalement was 
to lake place. During this stage members could move resoluticms, tjf which 
previous notice had been given, relating to any alteration in tax^ion, any 
new loan, or any additional grant to a Local Government proposed or 
mention^ in the Financial Statement. 

After all the rescdutions had been disposed of, the Second Stage of the 
discussion u«s to begin. In this stage, discussion tookjdace on each head 
cf revenue and expenditure which the ndes specified as being open to 
discussion. Members of the Executive Council introduced the several 
heads or groups cf heads of which they were in charge, and then non-ofiicial 
members were at liberty to move any resolutions relating to the head or 
group of heads, qf which notice hadbeen given. 

Lastly, on or h^ore the £4th March, the budget ( which meant 
the Financial Btalement as finally settled by the aovemor-General-in- 
Council ) was to be presented by the Finance Member, who was to explain 
any changes made in Me original figures cfOe Fino.neial Batexoeni. No 
resolulions were pernalled at this last stage, and no vole was to be taken on 
the budget, but members were at liberty to offer any generd observations 
they liked on it. 

The ndes also provided that resolutions should be in the form cf 
specific recommendations addressed to the Govemor-General-in-Council •, 
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that they should net challenijetkt accuracy cflhe figures of the Financial 
Stalemenli that they ehoultl bs directly rejemni to soTne entry in the 
Financial Statement \ and that the dticuedem of a resolution should be 
limiled to the s^ihjed rf the resdulion, and should ‘ not extend to any 
milter as to tchich a resduiion may not be moved.' The President ccadd 
disaUcso any resolution without giving any reason except that »n Ms opinion 
U could not be moved consistently with tkejnAJie interest. 

As resolutions on the Fimncusl Statement, even if passed, had no 
ftvee except as reeommendaliaaa to (he Government, bills relating la 
changes in taxation were iryroduced separately. J)iseussions on such bills 
were, hoieerer, tirtiuslly, if net formaiJy, diseuseipns on the budget. 
Ockhals's sjjeechea on such bills (e.g. the Indian Tariff Amendment 
BUls, JStO and JOJt) have therefore been included in this Part, and 
rgiivn along with Ms Budget Speeches. 



INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL, 1910 


I 

( On 4th March iOtO, Lord Jl/in/o. thr Vicerou, hfinq in the Chair, 
Sir Qwj Fltyhcvcfl iri/smi moved that the Jtejcrt of the Srlert Committee 
on the Indian Tart^ (Amendment) Ktt be lahen into ctmsideralion. 
The debate that /Mated unj o;v‘n<’'/ hy Oolhale tfi/ft th* fctlacing 
speech. ] 

Addilion^I Tixotioo In » Normal Yoar Cr}Hci5ed 
My I^rd, Iwfore th« Council proceeds to a consideration of the 
soToral amondmonta of which notice has boon eivon, I would like to 
make a few olBorvalfons on the eoncral financial situation which. In 
the opinion of the Honlile the Finance Minister, has necessitated the 
Imposition of fresh taxation. Hitherto fresh taxation has boon 
associated In our minds with war or famine or a sudden Increase In 
military ebarftes or a falling exchange. This Is the first time, to tar 
03 1 am aware. w*hon It Is proposed to levy additional taxation In a 
normal year, froo from'any specially disturbing factors. T1)0 Finance 
Minister has told us that Opium and East Bengal ore responsible for 
the now burdens sought to bo imposed upon Uio country. He expects 
the Opium roTonuo for next year to fall short of the amount realised 
during the current year liy £872,000 or about o croro and thirty lakhs; 
and he is called upon In oddltlon to find on extra quarter of a million, 
or thirty-eight laklw, to relievo the embarrassment of the Government 
of East Bengal and Assam. In the Finance Minister’s opinion, there- 
fore, the principal sliaro of the rosponsIbllUy for the present dllGculty 
foils on Opium. Now, my I^ord, I think It is nocessory to protest 
against this view. Even assuming that the estimate of Opium revenue 
for next year Is not an undorostlmate, wo still find that the net 
receipts budgeted for under C^Ium ore 3j millions sterling which was 
precisely the amount of the not Opium revenue realised In 1907-08, 
when there was no deficit and when the policy of gradually extingui- 
shing the Opium revenue In ton years was laid down. In announcing 
that policy. His Honour Sir Edward Baker*, who was then Finance 
Minister, expressed himself as follows 

Twenty yeare #so or *r«a le**. tb« protpeo* of hBhg a rerastw 0/ Br« tad a 

bilfcrores a year would bare twenaeswo of very srsT# anxiety, Eren now 

Uthe wbotsor a geest part oftbe reresve staouM be sttuelc off at a blow, tbedit- 
looallon of our flnanees would b* eortouJ ond might oeeeisltate resooree toin- 
orcate of taxation. But If.ai we haeeacleor right to expeel, tbe transition/* 

1, see foot-note on p, 31. 
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effected witli»duare2»rd to our contetkieace and ipread ot« * toiuWe ® 
yeire.tlia coBseqaeoee* maybe feeed. II not eritti eqaaoimlty, at leaat »l 
apprebenaion. 

And again : — 

Thepoiat-whicb I wish to eaphasSs* at present latbat there U no need for 
despondencyandthatif all goes -pell, there is BOthiag Porse'to lear than tsa 
abiorptionfor afew yeirsof the means of affordio* farther relief to the tax- 
psyer and of Incorring useful expenditure for the derelepment of the coon try. 

Sir Edward Baker was liras prepared three years ago to face the 
loss of a tenth part of the Opium raveime of 1907-08 every year with- 
out having recourse to extra taxation, if the circumstances of the 
country continued uonnaL And the Qovemment should have been 
prepared today to part with three-tenths of three and a half ndlhons, 
that is, abont a million sterling. however, of the net Opium 

revenue being only 2} mlEions sterling, the Honlile Member has 
actually budgeted for SJ millions for next year, and yet ha throws on 
Opium the main responslbilily for his additional taxation 1 No, my 
Lord, if fresh taxation has really become necessary, which I for oca 
ventnre to donbt, we must look for an explanation deeper. It la tma 
that Eastern Bengal is now to have 38 laVba a year more from the 
Imperial Government, which means that the partition of Bengal ia 
cow going to affect the whole counby materially as it has already 
done politically. But as our normal growth of revenue U abont a 
crore and twenty Ukhs as once estimated by Sir Edward Baker, it b 
clear that the increased allotment to Eastern Bengal and need 

not by itself have led to extra taxation. To understand what has 
really brought about a deterioration in the financial position of the 
country, wo must go back to the year 1907-08, and compare the figures 
of revenue and expenditure for that year with th oge in the budget 
proposals for next y»T. Taking both receipts and charge net, as 
given in statement E— and that b the brat thing to do for purposes of 
a red comparison— I. find that the total net receipts under major 
revenue beads for next year are estimated at 3 millions sterling more 
than for 1907-03— the Opium receipts being the same for both years, 
namely, 3J milli ons, but land revenue being two millions more fo^ 
next year and there being a total increase of another million under 
other heads. I also find that as against thb increase of three milliocs, 
there b a deterioration under Railways of over a million, an increase 
of no less than 1-91 millions under net charges of civil ^artments, 
nearly half a million under militaxy services, and over half a miUicc 
under Interest, Telegraph, Mint and other heads. To my there- 
fore, it U cleat that the main responslbmiy for our present difficulties 
rests on the shouldere of the civfl departments an d the Railway Board. 
My Lord, I cannot help saying that an Increase of nearly 2 milUoDa 
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sterliDR In Ibo not charges of the civil dopartmonta in throo years is a 
phonomonal Incroaso and needs explanation. I will not say that I am 
moch flurprlsod, fm during the last few years there was hardly over a 
day when wo did not hear of higher scales of pay being sanctioned for 
the superior ofTicors of some civil department or other. The operations 
of the Railway Board, too, which called forth a sharp remonstrance 
from His Honour the Llculenant-Goremor of Bengal last year, have 
had the Inevitable effect of throwing on the resourcasof the Govern- 
menl a steadily Increasing burden of working expenses. 

In addition to these two causes, 1 am of opinion that the 
prevalence of high prices in the country is bound to affect Iho 
Exchequer advorsoly in two ways. First, the Government, ns the 
largosl jnirchascr In the country, has to pay more for its purchases, 
and secondly, the pressure of high prices on the resources of the 
people lends to diminish the revenue contributed by them to the 
Govomraont under several heads, I think, my Lord, that all those 
questions need a careful Invostlgatlort I had hoped, from the observa- 
tions made by the Finance Minister In his Financial Statement lost 
year, that ho would not turn to fresh taxation until at least a policy 
of severe relronebmont had boon carried out in all departments. 
It appears, however, from the present Financial Statement that 
the Hon'ble Member has almost given up the unequal struggle. The 
forces that make for economy In this country are extremely weak, 
while thosQ that make for continuous incroasos in expenditure in 
dlfforont departments ore enormously strong, and one of the greatest 
needs of tho country is to devise measures wlilch will effectively 
safeguard tho interests of economy. 

My Lord, tho proposed enhancements of duly under the Tariff Bill 
are expected to bring In an extra mllUon storllng or a crore and a half 
of rupees, half of which will be contributed by tobacco and liquors and 
tho other half by silver and potroloum. Kmv, I strongly hold that 
'there is really no need for Ibis extra taiatioa In the first place, If 
the circumstances of the country continue normal, the estimates for 
tho next year framed by the Hontlo Member will bo found to bo too 
cautious. Under Salt, for instance, I am confident that tho increase 
will bo considerably more than what has been budgeted for. Again, 
those who are well acquainted with the conditions of tho Opium trade are 
clearly of opinion— my Hon'ble friend Sir Sassoon David* is a recognis- 
ed authority fn regard to that trade and he strongly bolds the view— 


1. Sir Sassoon David, head of Sassoon J. David and Co, Bombay, with 
branches at HoagVoog,Shanghal and Kobe; Chairman of the Bombay Mill-Owners' 
Association ; took leading part lo establiabinK the Bank of India ; nominated to the 
Imperial I,eBislatfvB Connell as an eapert In eaamerelal maUers. 
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that in ■view of the specbl circumstances of the Chine-o market, the 
rate of 113.1,750 per chest of ophun'wWch has been taken for next 
year is much too low and that Its. S,000 a chest will bo a safe estimate. 
Lastly, I wish to draw the attention of the Council to liio fact that a 
sura of over threo-fonrlhs of a million sterlins has !x«n provided in the 
budget for the redemption of Railway debt out of revenue. My Lord, 1 
consider that this is an amaxing thing to do, absolutely unjust to the 
tax-payers, when the Finance MtnUtcr comes forward with proposals 
for extra taxation on the ground that the money that will otherwise be 
raised will be Insufficient for current purposes. Railway debt is 
productive debt. Even now. In spite of the fact that the Railway 
Board has pushed upworkingexpensca in all diroclions, the railways are 
more than paying the Inlcrest on their capital, and there is absolutely 
no need— 1 think ills wholly unjustifiable— to devote apart of revenue 
to the redaction oi productive debt. The three-fourths of a million, 
which represents the capital porUon of railway annuities, should clearly 
come out of loan funds raised for the purpose, and not out of current 
reveane which is needed for so many pressing current purpoeesi Even 
assuming that the Badgst estimates are not framed too eauUoosly. 
that the whole of the money proposed to be raised by the contemplated 
enhancements of duty under the Tariff BDl is really required, Use 
transfer of the amount provided for the redempUon of Raflway capital 
from revenue to capital wQl enable the Government to dispense with 
the enhanced duties on eilver and petroleum. 

Strong Obiection to Enhanced Cities on Pelroleum and Silver 
My liord, I have no objection to the proposed enhancement of 
tobacco and liquor duties if there must be extra taxation. In my 
opinion, however, epirits used in medicinal preparations should be 
exempted from duty. But I object most strongly to the propcsed 
enhancements on ^ver and potioleam. The duty on pstroleum will 
necessarily hit the poorest closes in the country. Burma oQ may g®t 
some advantage under it, but I am afraid the price of even that oil will 
be raised, if not to the full extent of the new duty, at ai^ rate by a 
large proportion of It, And as regards sHver, I hope even the Finance 
Minister now sees that a great mistake has been committed in proposing 
the enhancement It is bound to add seriously to the great difficulties 
through which the mill industry is at this time pacing. My Lord, the 
country had a right to expect that the Government would not show 
such disr^ard of the interests ofjisgrsatest fadasiry a/fisvagricaJfare. 
The action of the Government while injuring Indian exporters of yam, 
will benefit Chinese producers and thereby bring sensibly nearer the 
day when India will Icse her yam market in China altogether. It has 
been claimed for the proposal rf Government that it will appreciate the 
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Bllrer trinkets of tho mass of poor people throughout the country. The 
poor people will probably liaro no opportunity of testing that till a 
famine comes, when thej* might haro to part with tholr trinkets. 
Ifoanxhllo, in ordinary times they will find themselves adversely 
affected by tho duty every day, M they will haw now to pay a higher 
price for nil fresh Investments of their rmall savings In silver. My 
Lord, I strongly urge even at this last moment that the proposed 
onhanwmonls of duly on pulroleum and silver should bo given up. If 
tho Govemmont Insists on having the half million wUch they arc 
expocted to bring In, there are other ways far Jess objectionable of 
raising tho amount For lastanco, an enhanced Import-duty on sugar 
will bo greatly preferable to the enhanced duty on potroloum, and a 
small export duly on jut©, of which wo have a monopoly in the world, 
with a countervailing oxelsa In India, If necessary, will bring In more 
rovonuo thi^n tho proposed duty on silver and will have much to 
recommend It My Lord,! advocate on export-duty on jute- on two 
grounds. In tho first place. It b partly for meeting tho Increased cost 
of wlmintslrallon In F^lem Bengal that the now taxation Is proposed. 
It Is therefore only fair that Bengal, which already pays less than 
other provinces mving to her permanent seltloment, should find tho 
money by a tax on one of her groat staples. Secondly, It Is not Just that, 
whllo tlio cotton Industry of Bombay Is already taxed, a further burden 
should again bo hid on It, and the jute Industry of Bengal should go 
altogether free. An export-duty on raw hides and skins which are 
being exported In enormous fiuanlltles may also bring a considerable 
revenue and tho same may bo said of soeds. Or, If the Govornmont 
prefer It, they may raise ( and later lower ) according to tholr needs 
the whole of tho customs duties taken U^olhor, treating them In India 
as they treat tho Income-tax In England. I think, my Lord, that that 
would bo preferable to selecting a few commodities like silver and 
potroloum for heavy enlmncomenL 


U 

[ While the rmiiati TarijnAm^n‘lm'>nt) BiUtoaamder considera^ 
lion, clause byelaws. Sir Daiid Sassoon mwed an amendment of which 
the object vxis to do away tcilhlhe pr<^)09ed increase in Ifw diily on eilver, 
Ookluile Bupporled Ike amrndmmf. In doing so, Ite and : j 
Enhanced Doty on S'dver Disapproved 

My Lord I wish to say just a word In support of this amendment. 
My Hon^le friend. Sir Sassoon David, who has moved this amendment, 
has boon Invited by Govornmont to Borva on this Council as an expert 
0.-21 
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in commercial maltors, but I eco that Ibe 110:11)19 Mr. Meslon is 
8lread7 inclined to regard him as an ndrUcr cf the market place. My 
I.K5td, I do not oppose this taxation simply because 11 U additional 
taxation. As a matter of fact I should be prepared to support addition^ 
taxation for objects connected with the moral and material wolfar® of 
the people, hut this ia taxation merely for admlnUlratlTo purposes. 
HowBTer, 1 am not going to pursue that further because Mr. Meslon 
has told ns that the Finance Department knotcs better. In regard to 
that I will only say this, that 1 am content to walL This U my ninth 
year in this CouncH—and sometimes 1 bare walled for a whole year 
for my jiatifieatlon— and 11 thingi go wall probably the actual figures 
next year will decide matters between Uie llonljle Member and myself. 
As regards the amendment, I only want to say one word about the 

injury which this propwaal labound todo to the railUndustry fn this 
country. 1 want to mention one or two points which have not been 
mentioned by prsTlous speakers. My Lord, we aro already gradually 
Imlng cur yarn trade with CUnx The position fs this ; Today we 
export about hall a million. bales^China produces about half a mlQic^ 
hales of her own and Japan sanda nearly half the quantity of what we 
send there. Ten yean ago Japan did not send a filngle bale. Another 
eireomstaoce that 1 would like to mention is this that since 1699 when 
exchange was screwed up to Is. 4d not a single spinning mOl has been 
put tv in Bombay. Kot only this, but la 1901 >02 about SO to S5 epinalsg 
mills went Into UquldaUoa and sereral other spinolng mills turned 
themselves into weaxing rnOls; while even during the last cycle of 
extraordinary prosperity not a siogie spinning mill was added- That 
is the position, and just now, when the industry U in a state of great 
distress, the Government are adding to its diJficulties by imposing this 
harden. I do not think the GoTemmeot wonld do this in England. I 
do not wish to say anything more. 

(The amendment was rejected. 18 voting for and 39 agninst . ) 

. m 


I Zn the course of the d^tsU, GofJtale moced an amendment oppcs>ep 
the increase in the duty m petroteu-n. In dang eo, he said : ] 

Proposed Increase t> Duly on Peheiewn Opposed 
. . My Lord, the object of my amendment is to get rid of the proposed 
enhancement of duty on petroleum altogether. The Hon^le Mr. Carlf 1® 
just now told that sngar was a necessary of life, even to a greater 


I.C.S. (1S65-IW3). Fiainee SecrcUrT. 
^ ^•*"*™»* O* P- »t2-l7; Ficaace SJefflbef. Gorero- 

v^,- cTgwiauoa is U.K. (1936). 

haUosal Libwal Clob. nasy yean. 
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extant than patroleum. Well, all 1 can say U that he was speaking of 
the poorer classes of some other countiy and not of India. I am sure 
that there are tens of thousands of cultiratoi^ who do not see sugar 
from year’s end to year’s end, whereas they cannot do without petroleum. 
They must hare a little light In their houses and petroleum has now 
come to take the place of tha ordinary vegetable oils. However, 1 am 
not going to argue the question about sugar as the amendment relating 
to it has been rejected. 1 will only say one or two things about petroleum . 
Petroleum is racogniaed to be a necessary of Ufa. The imports of duty- 
paying petroleum are very considerable, and they have been steadily 
increasing. During the last throe years I find that the duty paid on 
> petroleum has risen from 37 iakhs to S3 lakhs, or about 45 per cent. 
Burma oil cannot supply the needs of the people altogether, because Its 
supply is not equal to the demand. I think therefore that this duty on 
petroleum will really fall upon tha poorest classes of the community. As 
I said this morning, the price of Burma oil will go up, if not by the full 
amount of this duty, at least by something like it. I therefore propose that 
the amsadment which I have moved should be accepted by the Council, 

I Replying to the debate, Ookhale said t ] 

My Lord, I am reluctant to address the Council again at this 
2ate hour, hut I am afraid 1 must not allow what the Honlde 
Member who has just spoken has said to pass without a reply. 
The first thing that I would like to say is Ibis. I would invite 
tha HonTilo gentleman to accompany me to the part of the country 
from which I have come— the Daccart 1 will lake him from town to 
town, village to vlUaga, and wjU show him that there is not a single 
house which does not use petroleum. I will abo show him thousands 
and thousands of poor ralyats who do not use sugar from year’s end to 
year’s end. That is my answer to the first point. Then, my Lord, be 
said that the incidence of tbb new enhanced duty would be about four 
annas per annum par family. I accept his calculatioa To my mind 
four annas par family is a setious addition to the burdens of the 
poorest classes of thb country. The Hon'ble Member says that the 
people have had a relief in the remissions of salt tax. The prices, 
however, have gone up in every direction, and I am quite sure even four 
annas a year will make a considsrable difference to poor people. 

As regards the question of oicbe in Burma, I did not refer to It as 
I had learned from my Hon’ble friend tha Finance Mlnfater that that 
question was under consideration. Moreover, my whole fear is that the 
effect of this duty will be to inflate the profits of the producers InBurma. 

I understand that all Burma oil that can possibly come to India finds a 
ready sale ; therefore it does not seem that any protection is necessary^ 
(Tha amendment was put and lost, 16 votIng/or ond 41 against . ) 



[The Fmnaal Stalemetd /ort9ia-f9U was discttssed during 
First Stage on Blh March J9iO and dimng Us Second Stage on Blh Man 
1910, Sir Harveu Adamscm, the Vice-President, being in the chair on oot» 
occanoM. ] 
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SURPLUSES AND SANITATION 


Qokhede maisei the fcUowing resolution ; 

Th»t tWi Cauaeil reaoaitnendi tbal tb* »mi>uiit of th* loso to ba 
during thejnsp 1910-H ibould bo £1.«S,900 iMtend of £1.000,000 ond tb»t 
th« tom of £M5,900, wblob i* <he csiiniatod mrpioa for tb* eorrmt jr» • 
■houldbn altatted to tbe ProTioalat QorerDuirntt. tobs eipeodedb? tbeffl 

tn uiisting losnlbodlM to CArr; me projtoU ofaanltarr improremaot. 

In doing so, he said : 

I must first explain to the CoaocU what my object U in morlnS 
this resolution. It ie true that the resolution comes brfore the Counc 
in the shape of a proposal to raise the amount of the loan that the 
Ooremment want for next year. As a matter of fact, howerer, it ^ 
not an essential part of my proposal el all that the loan shonld b® 
raised from 1 to IJ mUUona. Whether the loan for next year Is 1 or " 

millions or half a mllUoa Is a matter of IndiffereDce tome; but I have 
had to put my motion In this form, because I do not want to disturb 
the provision made in the budget for capital expenditure and I do no 
want to disturb the cash balances that the Government expect to have 
for next year, after maklog this provision for capital expenditure, hfl 
real object is to secure the surplus of tbe year for expenditure 
the promotion of saidtation thraughoot the country. What usually 
happens under the procedure adopted in connection with a surplus is 
this. The surplus forms part of the cash balances, and out of the cash 
balance a certain amount Is devoted to capital expenditure, whenever 
this is practicable, and thus the surplus ultimately finds its way i®i® 
capital expenditure. I want to withdraw the surplus for next year fro® 
being expended as capita] expenditure, and I would like to have it 
placed at the disposal of Ijocal Governments, in order that they misht 
use It in asslstii^ local bodies, especially municipalities, in carryi^S 
out projacls of eaidtary improvement. The whole of my resolution 
oomes to this, that I want this Council to recommend that all surplns®® 
that are annually realised, whenever they are realised, should, instead 
of going Into the cash balances, and fron there going into the construc- 
tion of railways and Indirectly to the redemption of unproductive 
debt, be placed at the disposal Provincial Governments and bo 
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eannarked to assist municipalities in the promotion of sanitation. 
I have urged this question again and again on the attention of the 
Council for the past six years. I first raised it in 1904, and I have 
continued to press it year by year. Two years ago the then Finance 
Hemher, Sir Fdward Baker, gave us about 30 lakhs to be expended on 
sanitation by municipalities. That was a small response to the appeal 
that I made year after year, but, with that exception, my appeals have 
had no effect. 

Sanilary Projects vs. Redemption of UnprotfucbVe Debt 

Starting with the year 1893-1899, we find that we have had, 
during the ten years, ten consecutive surpluses amounting to 25 
millions sterling or 37| crores. And (he bulk of them have, under our 
system of accounts, gone first to Railway construction and from there 
to the reduction of our unproductive debt Now, railway construction 
la a most desirable ob;ect, and BO is also the reduction of the unpro- 
ductive debt. Ordinarily, there would bo nothing to be said against it, 
but at present, when there are objects, far more pressing and far more 
important, which require money. I do not think the Government is 
justified in devoting such a largo sum out of surplus revenues in the 
way they have done. If this sum of £25 millions sterling, or 37^ crores 
of rupees, or at any rate the bulk of it, bad been devoted to sanitary 
projects throughout the country, what a difference it would have made 
in every direction I I do not think I need say much about the needs 
of sanitation ; the ravages of plague, malaria and other diseases in all 
directions and a death-rate already high and yet steadily rising— for 
1907-08 it was 37 per thousand as against 35 per thousand in the 
three previous years— all that shows that one of the greatest needs of 
the country today is improved sanitation. How is the need to be 
satisfied? Our municipalities are admittedly very poor; their resources 
are small and they are already insufficient for their ordinary work. 
Sanitary projects are very costly ; expenditure on them has to he on a 
Western scale, whereas it ha« to be carried out in Eastern cities, 
which, as I have already said, are very poor. If municipalities are 
left to themselves to undertake sanitary works, the case is a hopeless 
one ; therefore Government musl come to the rescue of the municipa- 
lities. The only way in which Government can do so is either by 
voting a large permanent annual grant, or by placing their surpluses 
at the disposal of Provincial Governments for a-ssistance to local 
bodies in carrying out these necessary works. As regards a large 
permanent grant, I should be very glad to see it, but I foresee obvious 
difficulties in the way, especially in a year like this, when the Finance 
Minister has just carried through BiBs imposing extra taxation; it is 
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therefore hopeless to expect that Government will make a permanent 
addition to its recuning expenditnra for the purpose of assisting 
municipalities in regard to sanitation. But there is an easier way of 
helping them, and it is far more effective, and it is a way that will 
meet the requirements of the situation. What I propcse is this. When- 
ever a surplus is realised, instead of its being devoted to Bailway 
construction or some such object, it ^ould he placed automatically 
the disposal of Local Gavemments. A surplus is so much excess 
revenue taken from the people by the Government over and above its 
requirements. Even the Finance Department, that knows so much 
mme than its critics, cannot calculate to a nicety how much money is 
required and how much will be raised la a given year. But when a 
surplus is realised, it Is clear that the financial authorities have taken 
from the people more money than was required. Let this excess there- 
fore go hack to the people in the form of expenditure on improved 
sanitation. I think th^ is an eminently just plea, and I think that it 
Is also a plea whose force should bo recognised in the interests of the 
masses of the people. I know what was often urged by the late 

Finance Member. Sir Edward Baker, that it Is the practice in other 

countries to devote surpluses to the reduction of debt That Is true, 
but I would remind the Council of what Sir Herbert Rbley* said when 
carrying through his Press BUI the other day. He said : " Let India 
be guided by her own lights : she has her own problems and must solve 
them In her own way." ^Vhero the debU are huge as in England and 
other European countries, every opportunity should be taken to reduce 
the debt^ means of a Sinking Fund or in any other way that is 

practicable. In India the unproductive debt is a mere bagatelle ; it is 

f.’’’ .u in this connec* 

Uon that it 13 only the unproductive debt that matters. The redaction 

o! tteproaacl Y.a^i,TOton,8lto,o! on, impralanc, ondsliouW 
TOtbeutiaMlaton^GoTermumlcairftti, rf the cmntiy. 

trfllZn?.”*!." Eot U> be reduced, but „ it ie enlr sboot iO 

iiuTKjTtanco ^ ^ matter of each immediate or paramount 

SrTwu , ^ tbnusbmt the connW- 

QlTtewinfZ™? >» avuilable,lm» 

Ptovlutiel GovernmeilS'^i'HST'r ““ fi 

notbo«l«e.t»dl„T Ailtbutllnsat cuts th»t u snrplu* sbould 
imtt^rbod by Gorem„,„t ta the we, it doe, .1 p,e,3. 
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- C HtpUjinfj on thf debnle that ensued, Gohhale made (fie foUotnng 
speech. ] 

Mr. Vice-President, I would like to say a few words by way 
of reply to the observations that hare fallen from some of the 
members before the Hon'ble the Finance Minister has the final word 
in regard to this resolution bo for &s this year is concerned. I will 
first take up what the Hon’ble Mr. Madge said on this subject. Mr 
Madge’s difficulty is that I have proposed no principles on which the 
Surpluses might be distributed by the Imperial Government among the 
Provincial C}QTeTnments, if my resolution is accepted. Well, the 
answer to that is simple. The Government of India would have entire 
discretion in the matter just as they always have whenever they are 
distributing extra grants among Local Governments. Two years ago, 
when His Honour Sir Edward Baker placed 30 lakhs at the disposal of 
the Local GovernmenU, he used his discretion in allotting the grants 
totheProvincLil Governments. The same will happen if my resolu- 
tion is carried. 

As regards what the Hon’ble Mr. Slacke said, that only in a way 
confirms my principal complaint 0/tiiis 30 lakhs that thsGovernment 
of India then gave to Provincial Governments, Bengal got 4} lakhs and 
1 suppose the Bengal Government wanted to distribute this sum among 
the different municipalities, giving a small sum here, a small sum 
there, ‘and a small sum to a third municipality, and they j wanted the 
municipalities to provide double that amount probably out of their own 
current resources in order to carry out some works of improvement. 
Now, I entirely object to this. What we need is large sanitary projects 
in important cities. But large sanitary projects cost plenty of money. 
In Poona, for Instance, we have been wanting drainage for a long time 
very badly. The estimates given by different engineers have been 45 
lakhs, 22 and 16 lakhs the lowest, and so on. A single munici- 
pality, therefore, If it is to be effectively assisted, would absorb more 
than your 4| lakhs, but that would be a far more effective way of 
applying sucb grants. 

The Hon hie Mr. Slacke : That is exactly what was done. 

Oohhale : But 4| lakhs cannot go any great length in a big town 
where you want, say. 25 lakhs. But that Is not the whole of my conten- 
tloalholdthateventhis one-third and two-thirds distribution of expendi- 
ture is beyond the powers of our municipalUfes. I have already pointed 
out that our municipalities are very poor. What are the sources of their 
Income, what is the property which they can tar 7 House property 
they tax, but in most towns it is extremely poor property. They have 
a road-cess, a conservancy cess, and one or two other ccssss, and they 
probably have an octroi duty. What more is there in an ordinary city 
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to tax, 80 that a municipality can dorfr# any lacoma ? In 
instance, whsrelhadtha honour toteatths head of the municipality 
for five yearn, we were practically bankrupt all the time I was there- 
It was a time of plague, and every pia we could spare was used in 
connection with plague operations. The roads had to bo neglected, and 
the schools were cut down. 

Well, I think that if these sanitary projects are to be carried outt 
the Government must contribute much more than this one-thini Iw 
some cases Government may have to find the entire amount if these 
works are to be undertaken. This is a situation which must be under- 
stood clearly. The Government construct railways. Suppose some of 
the railways had been left to private enterprise In this country, where 
would our railways have been today ? Suppose large trunk roads bad 
been left to District Boards, where would trunk roada have been today f 

I do not think It will do for Government to say that this is a 
matter which concerns inanlclpalities alone, and they must find the 
bulk of the money. Government may as well say that they do not care 
whether there is improved sanitatloo or not in the country. Another 
point I would like to submit fothiscoanection is that the present distri- 
bution of xosouices between Government, Imperial and Provincial, on 
one side, and the local bodies on the other, Is absolutely unfair to local 
bodies. If the local bodies had sources of revenue placed at their 
dhposal which could bring its sane considerable revenue, then I could 
understand the Govemment throwing the responsibility of constructing 
sanitary works on these local bodies, but in the struggle that they have 
to carry on to merely maintain themselvra, it is almost cruel to expect 
these municipalities to find money for these vast undertakings. 

I will now come to what the Hon’blo Mr. Mestoa said in reply to 
my resolution. The Hon'bla Mr. hleston's attitude Is the old orthodox 
altitude of the Finance Department towards this qnestioa I cannot 
hope to succeed where so great and powerful a member of the Govern- 
ment, as oar late Cammander-in Chief, Lord Kitchener, failed, because 
1 understand that he often and very vigorously maintained the view 
which 1 have urged in this Council year alter year. However, I mean 
to persevere. There were certain things which the Honble Mr. Meston 
said which, if he will pardon my saying so, appeared to me to be 
somewhat curious. For instance, he said that if my resolution was 
accepted the unproductive debt of the country would be increased, and 
then the credit of the Govermsent of which I have spoken would be 
affectei I do not know how the debt of the Government is going to 
increase^ if my resolution is accepted. I do not propose yon should 
borrow, if you wish to help mamdpallUes. Your unproductive debt is 
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only alwul 40 millions today. Sorely, if you do not borrow more I 
cannot see bow it is goins to incroaso. It could not, of course, diminish 
unless you devoted a portion of your surplus towards a further reduc- 
tion, but certainly it could not tncreaso. 

Genesis of Ihe Tamine Insurance Fund 

It is true you may have to borrow during famine times. That Is 
another question: that has a history of its own, and you have to go 
hack thirty years to understand that history. When the big famine of 
1876-1878 occurred in this country, the Government estimated that on 
an average, in about ten years, from 10 to 15 crores were needed for 
actual famine relief and for avoiding the loss which occurred to Govern- 
ment in connection with revenue and so forth ; and they therefore in 
the year 1879, when Sir John Strachey* was Finance Minister, imposed 
extra taxation to provide this fifteen crores in ten years* time — the 
amountthattheyexpectedtobolostby theState by direct famine losses 
and losses In connection with revenue. That taxation is part of the general 
■taxes of the country. It has been added to since then ; it hss not been 
taken away, and so there you will find the provision for preventing the 
growth of debt owing to famines. There is the standing provision out 
of the revenues of the country of half a million; in this year’s budget, 
you will find there Is this provision of a million sterling a year, half of 
which is ordinarily devoted to the reduction of debt In order that, when 
famine times come, the Government should, if necessary, he able to 
borrow and yet the debt may not be Increased. 

Then the Hon'ble Member stated that the surpluses of which X 
have spoken had come from the earnings of railways ; they were 
profits from railways. Kow, I have not got the exact figures before me 
and 1 am speaking only from memory, but 1 am sure the Hon'ble 
Member is wrong. The profits from railways have not come to 25 
millions la the last tea yearn, or even half that amount. 1 think the 
highest profit from railways was in 1906-07 — the last but one year of 
Sir Edward Baker’s tenure as Finance Minister — and it was then! 
think 2i millions. The next year ft was 1} millions or thereabouts^ The 
total profits from railways during the last few years when railways 
have been paying, have not, I think, been more than 7 or 8 millions 
altogether; in any case, I am quite confident, they have never been 
anywhere near 25 millions. Moreover, if you are going to point your 


1. Sir John Strachey ( 1823-1907), Fiaaace Member. Government of India. 
1876-80: Lt-Covernor, North-West Provinees. 1874-76; officiated ns Chief Commis. 
sionet of Oadb, 1866-67 and acted asVicerorasd Oovetoor-CeorraUor a lorloigbt 
{n Febraar; 1872. 
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fingsT to Iba profits irom raUxfaTS, I wonld iwk you to reaierobei Itst 
raihrays have wst m, ever since they were first buBt, I think 53 or 51 
CTores, not less, daring the time that railways were a l(3sins concern 
and not a paying concern. TbeTefore, U you are making any small 
profits now, these profits, I ventora to say, should go to repay the 
conntry for the Icsses that the coontry had to bear on account of 
railwaya out of cntrenl revenues for 10 to 50 years. 

The last thing U about the doty of local bodies. 1 say, Sir, that i£ 
thia is the view that the Government are going to take, that sanitation is 
thebusin^ of local bodies and that they most help themselves as well as 
they can, all 1 can say la that this is zrot a view which shcnld commend 
itself to tUa CounciL The Go \tf t uia gotha3 introduced higher standards 
of administration in thfe country, and it belmves Govemment to see 
that in sanitation also things which cai» bo done only with snbstantUl 
aasiatance from Government ate done rather than left undone. There 
are two policies, so to say, before os. On the one side you have mof® 
and more expendltuie on the Army, a top-henvy civil admlalstraQoSt 
and greater and greater eipenditnre on rabwsys. That is one direction* 
The other direction is mora education, more sanitation, money for the 
relief of agricultnral indebUdaess, aadeimUsr objects ooacersing the 
moral and materUlwelhbelng of the masses. Hitjie rtn the first toUcf 
has been on the whole predominsnC When I say that,! do not 
mean that the second has been effected altogether. I do ikA mean 
that at alL But there is no doubt that far more money h-es been and 
is being spent on the first, whereas the second has been and is being 
ctepar^Tcdy starved; and I urge that the relative claims of the two 
on the rKOorcea of the country should now be reversed. 

( The resolution was rejected, 15 voting far and 39 oynnsf. ) 
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REDUCTION OR AVOIDANCE OF DEBT 


( Jifnxny /iw roitfufion on t/ie t^tovo mjjcci, Oolhalf iaid : j 
8ir, my resolution rends as follows ; 

That Iblj CoeseU VKonni*!}!!* tbit tb« saoml lUatmtot ef bal/ « taiillea 
iTrrtiDsuodtrFiailotlttlUi aitdlofarane* lo lUdueiloB er Avoidase* olDebt 
■bould sow b« abcTlthcd. 

I would like at tho ouUct to mako a slight nllcnitlon in tho 
Wording of tho resolution. 1 would soy : * (lint this Council recommends 
that tho annual allotment, which for Uio noit year is half a million 
Btorling, under Famine Relief and Insantnca to Reduction or Avoid* 
nncQ of Debt, should now bo abolished. * 

1 make thU alteration bocauso though In ordinary times when 
Ihoro Is no expenditure on Famine Relief one might expect this allot* 
nont tobohalf A miilJon^lnpraeUco It has sot always bc«n half a 
million ; thorofore In order to ^ strictly accurate 1 should like to alter 
tho wording os proposed. 

Tho Council no doubt i< aware that there Is a head of oxpoDdituro 
in our accounts known as Famine Relief and insumnea Tho total 
charge under this head is one million sterling and Is dlvldod into throe 
Bub-hcads. One Is actual famine relief : the second Is expenditure out 
of revenue on protectlro works, being both railway and irrigation, but 
now for all pnicticol purposes irrigation; and tho third, the sum 
allotted for tho reduction or ovoldanco of debt. I understand there is 
a limit as regards pTOtoctivo works, not more than half being devoted 
to protective works. Thcroforo when there fs no actual expenditure 
on famine relief, tho otlior boU goes, or con go, to reduction or 
avoidance of debt 

History of the Famine Insurance Fund 
Now, Sir, I want to invito tho atlonllon of tho Council briefly to tho 
bblory of this Famine Insurance Gnint, and I shall state It In as few 
words as possible. This grant, or fund as It was called at the beginning, 
was created thirty years ogo on account of vary serious expenditure 
Which Government at that time had tolncur In connection with the relief 
of two famines. The Government of Lord Lytlon* in 1878*79 found that 


1. LordLytton ( lSJt-1891 ). ViewoTOt*"^*** 1876-80: Amba5»i6<jf at Pari*, 
1837 ; author of aomc book* writtea onier »h« pseudonym " Owto Meredith. " 
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the Goreniment of India had to spend aboat seventeen crores of rapes 
In coanectija with the famina in Bengal and the Kortb-Wstero Pro* 
vincesia 1874 and the bigger faroiaa which rav^ad IheW^ternand 
Soalhern Pre^encies laUr onfroai 1S7S to tha b^innins of 18i8. The 
t<rf3leipanditara in coanactioa with iaa^a relief and Ices of wvenae ui 
the years was about sixteea cr savanteea cares, and the GoTencnent 
decided that they shoold levy extra taxaUon in order to provida in the 
course of ten years a sum of fifteen crores of ropes. It was calculated 
that ordinariiy two faminea might be expected in ten ysais, and a sum 
of one million sterling under the three heads which I have jnst mention" 
ed provided and earmarked for famine putpK^ Immediately 
afterwards a rpieslion anKa as to haw thU money was to be disposed of. 
In 1S79 a PatUamenlary Committee was appaintsd, presided over by 

Lord George Hamilton^, toenqclretntoth34asstio3ofpnb!icwDrks,and 
this Cotaaitlw laid dawn haw tha Fanorno Insurance Fund shoold then 
be spent, I think perhaps the best way In which 1 coaid state to the 
Onneil the objects of that Famine loxurasee Grant would be to qau^ 
an extract from the report of that Parllamestary CommiUea This was 
what Lord George Hamilton and hk eoUeagnes said : 

Dariee ih4tsiaelU fw 1S7?*<V>79 imtieu was taroudtc 

XaSlelsoritr U «rt»tUin aa ^osstt y«Bia*lanr«ae»T'e&4et» uvre aads bsEf 

( is tbft rsn«B6/ (4 Use » ndUiossad abUf). Tbrt saeeat'wss Cxed viib 
Tt{er«GiM to cspioliter* «Ueh dsricgtbsluttix jeussaontedtoth* 

•aersMUKSs. ssciasir* cf itw hnet rv*esoe.«r facrma tfore* of nipeej esJ 
«tieh sUrs4 F4vp^rUsab»d be«3 ia»t bs borTo«us. Tb» objaet of thi< 

laisrasc* r«a4 «as.fc 7 loeteuisc Uw mesas. I4 sToii cacstABt adilUasa totta 

d«ttcflsdl»«bven Ut4 pr«T«3Uoa ot rxiiod^ii iaalaat voaid •atsU Ulbtr 

spviriss Uut lB£r«si« e! iseo-i* la «cfbt likUy la »ren fasias ssi tboi sbriat* 
bn2Mez;«s4itar« r* by niaeies •acajOy th« dfii c^atrictsd let listing 
ihst i( htedst cx7*adltsra abosld ajUa bases* lasritsVa tb* rAiarHa of 
tud«tay«*r«efvmpcnt7 veaU caspcusi* far tb*liii£liU»» iaeomi CariftX 
ftcirdtr. ‘TbitiacnatvelUxaUoawss ■■acUoaedby tba S*er«t»T cf Stst* in 
CosBctl OQ iH( imitniiBduie, 

The andHrstaodins, therefore, was that the grant was to be davotod, 
first to pTSTeatiog additions to tha debt of the coanlry, and secoaSr, 
for promciing protective works which wosddinmsatatherisoars of 
famine. Ko* the history oftl^ fond or grant is a scenewhat cheqaar* 
•d ona I mnw d l a tol y after a was fastftated, owing to financial 
dprolUes connected with the Afghan War. the fund had to be 
div erted to other purpissa. Darmg the five years of Lead Ripen’s* 
Vlceroyalty the Fond was spent ca the purposes for whic^ it was 
imlUuted, bat ag^n in Lord DofferfaV Ume there was a diversian. 
There was then very cossrldetable critidaa to the House of Commons, 
1. M UK>l'«aU i BB ^ C. 

S. (MtiMt-eot*} oa p. 1«, 


3. Mefact'BsU 1 oa p. 32. 
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and uUImalcly tho Governmont rostonxl thU Famlnalnsuraaco Fund, 
but durins 8ir Jomos Woatland** time U was never fully a croro and 
a lialf for sm-oral years, but only one eroro, and ho justlfiod that 
roductlon by saying tlial there trxs on Improvement In Ujo condition 
of the country and In Uio capacity of tho people to resist famine. 
However, In IxirdCJurzon’s* time the full eroro and a half was restored. 

This period of thirty years during which tho famine grant has 
boon devoted to tho purposes mentioned may roughly bo divided Into 
two equal parLs — from 1831 to I893-189C and from 1893 up to tho 
present tirao. Tho first period was practically free from famlna Tlioro 
wore no doubt eeareltlos hero aodthero and even small famines, but 
there was nothing serious, and I theroforo omit tho wholo of that period 
03 not being altogether too favourable for the purposes of my argument. 

Uro of Sorpluios for Railwey Consiruclion Opposed 

Talcing the second period, 1893 up to tho present time, there were 
two of tho greatest famines of the contuiy which mvugod tho greater 
part of the country, besides two or throe smaller famines. Therefore It 
could not bo said that this period was free from famine condilloos, and 
yet what do wo find ? Tlio unproductive doU of tho country, which 
alone has to be taken Into consideration In connection with this matter, 
was 70 millions at the beginning of this period. At tho close of this 
period that dolt was only 40 millions, iliereforo this unproducllvo 
debt or ordinary debt, Instud of being added to, was actually reduced 
from 70 millions to 40 mlllionH. Out of this the portion of tho Famine 
Relief Grant dorotxl to reduction conies to mlVhns or 4{ millions. 
Tho rest was duo to tho surpluses having boon devoted to railway 
construction and through that to reduction of debt. Jfy point thoro* 
foro now Is, if In the nbsonco of this grant tho unproductive dobt 
bad had to bo added to, then this expenditure out of rovonuo In reducing 
tho debt would have boon justlfiod end this sum would have boon 
properly devoted according to the original Intontlon to preventing 
additions to the debt of the country. But as the dobt was largely 
reduced Independently of tho grant, I think It was unnocossary that this 
grant of 4J millions should have been devoted further to the roductlon 
of tho debt. And I say this sum might have boon spent usefully In 
other directions. 

I want tho Council to realise this, that there Is a difforonco bet- 
ween what Lord George Ilamfiton’s Oomraittoo laid down as tho object 
of this grant In rolation to the debt, and tho present practice of Govern- 
ment. It Is true that Govornraent devote this to the reduction of dobt, 

I. »a« loot-OOlB 2 <50 p, 36. 2- we foot-nole oa p. 97. 
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but they derate it to the reduetion of debt by increasing the amount 
availahle for productive purposes and principally railway construction. 
Therefore this sum takeu out rf revenue, which is intended to mitigate 
the rigours of famine and which is also intended to.enablo the Govern* 
ment to borrow ia times of famine, is being erdinarily devoted to 
increase the resources of Government for capital outlay on railway 
construction. Now, Sir, 1 have been contending again and again in 
the Ccmncii that as our railways earn a very fair rate of Interest, and 
as the credit of Government isexcellent, the Govenunent should confine 
the outlay onr^lway construction only to such sums as can bo raised in 
the market out of borrowings; and any suras available out of current 
revenue shouldbei^d for other more pressing objects. I would thfirsfore 
suggest that this grant of half amlUionoronder ahonldnomcFrobsdevo^ 
edto Uie reduction of debt, because the debt Is already very small 
do not think its reduction Is of paramount importance. On other handi 

if the same sum was made available for agricultural education, for the 
ojganhatlon of rural credit and other measurs connected with the 
material improvement of thepeasantry.thatwouldbeneSlthepeasantiy 
far more th^ the present practice of Govennaent and would enable 
the jieasautry to reeist the onslaught of famine better than the course 
which the Govemroent adopts. I am qnlte sure the Finance hlember 
will tell us that I am attacking the principle of the Sinkiitg Fund. No 
doubt I am. I go further and say that in the pr^ent state you do not 
want a Sinking Fond. India must deal with her own problems in her 
own way, and iu India, as I said the other day, the unprodnctive debt 
is a mere bagatelle — only 40 miHm m- WhEre the unproductfre debt 
is huge, as ia England, a Sinking Fond is an atsohite necessity, but 
where it Is small and where we want money urgently for other pur* 
posM, I think the Sinking Fund Is an absurdity. I therefore move 
that the grant of half a million for nejt year onder Famine Relief and 
Insurance to reduction or avoidance of debt should now be abolished- 

I The Finance Member, Sir Guy Fleetvood Wilsem, in rey/yinp to 
GaUrde.tmilhattftheaccounlicflhe Fund xcereto be made vp ttnce 
ir9insiHu/Icn,atcinuldbefoundlhal after debiting aO the expenditure an 
prcieeJiveworkbthelxdaneealOtea'edilcf the Fund icould be aboat S\ 

7r^lianii,andt}de\ixunctexeessite,coaM^ng that the deficit in a 

bad year, lOOS-00. uru SJ millions. Replying to the Ftnanee Member, 
Gckhale eaid : } 

1 should like to say just a word by way of reply to what has fallen 
Jnxa the Eonhla Member. He himself has given cs the figures as te 
how the Fund stands from 1878 op to now. After meeting aU expendi- 
ture under Famine Relief and Insurance there is still to the credit side a 
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sum of 3} mlllfons. ft should bo rememborod however that Govemmont 
havo had to incur very heavy oxpendituro during the last twelve 
years on famine and scarcities, and if after meeting all that expendi- 
ture out of that grant a balance remains, surely it follows that the 
whole of this sum is really not necessary to be sot apart as a famine 
grant However I really do not wish to pursue the point any further. 
I think oven if Government devoted' the whole of this money to 
protective works it would bo preferable to the present practice. Under 
the existing practice the money does not go to protective works which 
are needed hut to productive works which should be constructed out of 
capital. I note that the Hon’ble Member is not unwilling to see a 
larger portion of the famine grant devoted to protective works, and I 
shall bo glad if be can obtain the Secretary of State’s sanction to that 
course. 

( The resolution was put and rejected. ) 


FinaneiaiDi'jenoien, JSlO-ll, Steond5ttg*,9th March 19 JO. 

CONTRACT AGENCY FOR IRRIGATION 


I In the course of the discussion on the Financial Blatemetit, the 
Hon'ole Mr. Da<i£d}ho!f meted : 

That tbii Coasell reeoamendf to (b* Owtroor-Oeoeral In Couaell that the 
JmperiiXQraat tot at}tai\U 2 te oa Irrl^stioo P/ndovtire Worts during tbs 
next rear bs ioareassd to 2{0 Iskbs of rapeos and that tbs extra money 
required be made up by a proportionate oortsllaeot of the Capital Expeadituro 
on Railways. 

Mr. Dadabhoy said (hed if the patiaty of daff taas llte diFicuU;/. the 
projects might be carried out through large cottlmclors instead of through 
deparCmenfai agency. 

Replying to Mr. JJadabhoy, the HonUe Mr. VfaecA* said that the 
Ooivrnment was going to spend as much as Rs. StO lakhs on Irriga- 
tion during the next year. He also pointed out that Itus agency of 
large cordractors for iVnffoh'on vxxrh had been found too expensive. 
Patiicipaling in the Debate, Ookhale said 

Sir, I am sure the Council has listened with great interest and with 
sincere pleasure to the statement which the Hon’ble Mr. Jacob has 

1. Sir Manekji DttJabhoy, Covemnent Ad*ocale, Nagpur, 1831 ; President. 
Provincial Tndusltlsl Cotjfereoee,1907; some Hme Dewan, Deor Stale ; Member 
and President, Couocil of State, for many years. 

2. Secretary, Government ol India (P.W.D.) and member, Imperial Legisia- 
tive Conacit. at tbe time. 
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just now tnsida in reply to Ifr. Dadabhoy‘6 epooch. Ho certainly ias 
thrown a good deal of light on points which rwinlrcd explanation 
Thera are, however, one or two things which still puwla mo, and I 
woold like therefore to ask for a Uttla farther explanation. 

In the first place, aa regards Iho qnestlon of contract agency. It 
is <;u!ts true, as the HonUe Member has said, that contract work m&T 
prove more costly, but, on the otliet hand, the conslmctlon of irrisatloo 
works would be more rapid under that system- As a matter of fact, I 
have read of large irrigation works being constructed mainly by 
contract agency in Egypt daring Lord Cromer’s^ time, and 1 do not 
know why, If the thing was found practicable there, it should not be 
found equally practicable hero. I recognise that probably it wDl cest 
more, but there Is a margin for additional expenditure bccaiwo we find 
that the net return for irrigation works, especially major irrigation 
works— these are the figures for W97~l90i— the net return for Irrigatiou 
works is about 7'1 os against andar 6 per cent, for RaOwsys, Thew 
fore, even if the cost is a UttU more, the relum would not still bo lass 
than what you have for railways. Thera is no doubt that fn the pMl 
Irrigation and BaQways have been troaled rather differently. 1 
got figures here which show that la 1883, 30 per cent, erf the total 
expenditure on public works was on irrigation. 1 find that by that year 
abrat S3 erores had been spent on Irrigation by tbe State as sgaiast 
crores on Baflway. At the present moment only 15 per cent of the total 
ouUay is on Irrigation, that is, the proportion has dropped from 30 
15. The Hon’ble the Maharaja of Burdwan’ wanted epecifio schemes 
to be laid before this CouacQ. I think Mr. Padabhoy might well refet 
the Maharaja to the Irrigation Commislon s* Report. There the Com* 
mission have recommended schemes costing about 44 crorss of rope®, 
and they have asked that the schemes should be epread over twenty 
years, because as things are going at present, tbe works being coa- 
stmetedby departmental agency, they saw no prospect of their being 
constracted sooner. But anrcly wbea thara are aB these wmks men- 
tioned tl»re, Uiero should be no difficulty ae to what projects might be 
taken in hand. I really think that though tie Commission have 
lecommen^d 220 lakhs on an average, still If the system of construct* 


1. fee!tnt.T]Ote 3oap. 11 . 

2. Sir Vijaj Chand UaMai, MahaiajadhixiJ of Borftran, Member, loperUJ 

tepifsiJw Cffsacft 1909-12: Sfemfcer. BenjaX C-egisfaUre Couacil. t93>-tS : 
Member. Beogil EjeenUve Coeoml. 1919-21 ; ileabtr, lodUs Beferms loqoirT 
Committee. 132»: helped nee thetUeofSr Asdre> Fraeer. Lt.-CoTemiot ofBeaiJ, 
bj amadioebettieea him sad tbeaseasa. 

3. see foot-Bote on p. 6S. 
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ing works by contract agency wero introduced by Government, the 
Government might bo able to fncroaso the grant for irrigation. This 
disproportion between the expenditure on Bailways and Irrigation is 
just no^v very considerable. 

( The resolutfon was withdrawa ) 


Financial DUeuf Ion. I3IO-It,SteanJSlat*.9lh March. 1910. 

REDUCTION IN TELEGRAPHS EXPENDITURE 


[ Ookltale moLvd Ike following resolalian : 

That Ibis Ccunell rceoDtuflods that tbs rrontion for expeodltars on Tsle- 
grapbs for next /sar iboald bs redoesd br XZO.OOO. 

In tnaiing the reanlutim, Gokhate taidi] 

BIf, ray object In moving this resolution is only to ask for 
information and not to offer any criticism. 3 would JJJce to know what 
1^ been the financial o^eet of the changes that were carried out in the 
Telegraph Department last year. We were told then that those changes 
would result in 'a considerable saving. As a matter of fact their 
Imroediato effect has been the very reverse, as 1 find from the figures 
which hare boon supplied to us by the Finance Department. Whereas 
in 190G-07 there was a net excess of receipts over expenditure of 30 
lakhs excluding the capital outlay on telegraph wires, for the current 
year such excess is only three-quarters of a lakb, ond for next year It 
is going to be only one lakh. The immediate effect therefore has been 
the very reverse of what we were led to expect. I quite recognise how- 
ever that the changes that were Carried out last year must take some 
time before they produce their full and real effecL Also it must be 
remembered that a revision of salaries of the establishment that has 
been carried out recently in all grades must be responsible for a consi- 
derable part of this increase. I would like to know how much such 
revision has cost. 1 would also like to point out that the practice of 
spending a considerable amount out of Telegraph revenue as capital 
outlay on wires seems to be open to criticism, because it handicaps 
the department in making improvements, and it also handicaps the 
department in giving the public the benefit of growth of revenue. 
Moreover, I find that there Is no fixed principle which regulates this 
capital outlay on telegraph wires. The capital outlay has risen during 
the last six or seven years, though daring the last two years it has been ■ 
reduced. On this point 1 would like to make one suggestion, and that is,- 
that this capital outlay should be limited to the actai} excess •of_ 
revenue over expenditure. That would save the department from . 
throwing an unfair burden on the otdliary resources of the country. 

0.-23 
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CcRtpIarls about Wortarg c{ Telegraph OeparfcnertI 
Tbsa, Sir, I wonld lie lo drax C» attentios of tills ConEcfl T€iy 
briefly to Ito corapiaiots of ^rbicli wa hear! so Tnacb last year. Oae 
was aboat the iasaffieifiasr rfad2ress: that has been roore or less 
rsnedied, trail fear tt has bees whcSlr ramsfliesi The second cm 
is stSl thar^ aad that is the ertra full chaija that is made for 
rediieeUisg a message; and this e^jeralescaaetiraesTeryharshly.Ihop* 
the dfijrartment will see its way to set that right. 1 da not think the c33 
practica was so Tery expenstro. If there is a redirecticra to be made, the 
department slmld do It, as it nsed to da it, withont any extra charge. 

Re-Hrodadwo c! Four*Anna Telegram Suggested 
There is one more thing which 1 would lie to urge and then I will 
conclndo. I th»nV it would be desirable if the department coold rerert 
to the f oar-anna talegfam. I tnor the analogy cf the Ecglish tele* 
gram d six-pena was principally respoasibls for the Bji-wnaa tfilegram- 
Bnt in England six-peace is a «mall handy silrer coin, and is Isdis the 
eeln e o irespn n^lng to th*t fa onTlmr. ^nn.'^ bit. Ths SiX' 3 nB 3 telegraa 

appears to be s little more costly than ft shoold be. Of coarse IrecoS* 
ruse that when we exceed It words, for erety sabsegneat wordth* 
^tsrge is kss than what It csed to be before. If the department eaold 
see iU way to proride for a foar-auBa tel^raa of, say, 8 words, I do 
set think that will canre any loss of reresna 1 ondsrsta&d the sis* 
anna teligram hna not bsea mneh a encc^s, whereas the foar-anna 
telegram w^ and vQlba again. This Is aH that 1 wantel to say. 

( After the Eonbla Mr. RcSwrlsonV reply, Gokhala withdrew the 
resdalion, ) 


J9J0-JJ.Sre9»JStvJr,9iI Umrei 1910. 

STATIOXERY AND PRIHTIKG 


{ dfsrxag iui rr^funaa, GtitJvJe : } 

1 b^ to mora the foUorins ies:daUon : 

Cnseit rrsasacaSt ti** tit far ea 

SifSaatry aaiPrtslJa* fst Etxtstar laaaU t>i ttiaMi tr lwoUk&scfrr?«<*. 

. 1 really do net ksow Uiat it was necessary for ma to more 

this rsscdalkta after Ua remarks that were made by the Honbls 

1, i-nAltax, A»ss Labn;Cms*£n. UOC; S«T»ur7.C«=«r:sP*pwt- 
©tauCevtrtacstet lira. 1557; Uter Ct:** Cossciaastr e£ C, P - wMd*rate4 
oarttiMiia t9 rrrrtKat tb* tit*, of ib* Cwtrasesi et laiU hrtee ti« 
C7Kti»;h (1524). 
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Hr. Robertson* when ho introdaeed those heads. He has practically 
admitted the correctness of all the contentions which I wanted to 
submit to the Council, and therafora I really have not much more to 
say. Since, however, 1 have moved this resolution, I may as well 
mention one or two facts. Taking the Imparlal section of expenditure 
for the last five years, wo find that the in<M3sa has bean from under 15 
lakhs to over 20 lakhs. That means an Increase of 25 per cent fn five 
years. ' This Is really a very large increase. Again this morning I 
consulted the figures for the last twelve years and I find — the figures 
of the Imperial secWon alone were not available to me— the cost of 
stationery and printing of the whole country during the last twelve 
years has risen from under half a million to over three-gnarters of a 
minion sterling, which means an increase of more than 60 per cent In 
twelve years. Now, Sir, we were all told that during Lord Curzon’s 
time there was a great reduction In correspondence and report-writing. 
One would have therefore expected that that reduction wonld have 
resulted fn a reduction In the cost of prlotiDg and stationery. As a 
matter of fact, however, we find that this cost is going up by leaps and 
bounds. However, it Is satisfactory to note that the matter has already 
attracted the attention of Government and that steps are being taken 
to bring about a reduction in these charges. 

( The resolution was withdrawn. ) 


Finantlal Difeatilari, JSIO’II, 5«e»'Kf5(«r*. 9lh Afarth I9J0 

RAILWAY HNANCE 


[ Oohhale maced for a redaction by one crure of rupees in the tvor king 
expenses wnder Railuxiys. He said : J 
Sir, I beg to move 

That this Counsilreaotninejjas tbit tb« provision for th# working expsniai 
ofStatoRaiJwjfi/or lb* rwtyesribooJibs reduced by one cm* of nipaes. 
Sir I wish It had been possible for me to act on the suggestion 
which was just now thrown out by the Honhle Sir T.R.Wynn03„ 
namely, that 1 should withdraw this resolution as I have dona In the 
case of the two preceding ones. Unfortunately, I am unable to do so. 
Indeed, so far from withdrawing It, I fear I shall have to ask the' 
Council to divide on it. 

1 iB tbecoane oi hi* remarks la Introdiielag tbs head, Mr. Robertson, referring ’ 
•peci^lf to Coibale's retolation. bad Slid thstCovetnmSBl wasdoingllsbest to _ 

redoce'tbeexpsnditureonStationeryaadPriating, • - " 

, • 2. . presideat, Board, ^ ' ' 
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Exiraordinary GrowlH o( WoAng Expensej 

In moTing this resoiuUon, Blr, I beg leave to express, If 1 
presume to do so, my sympathy scilli the Railway Board for the fact 
that they seem to stand between two fires. Judglog from the speech 
of the Honble Member, I find that thoranway administrations as reprs* 
seated by their Boards in London are complaining nbout the control 
exercised by the Railway Board. Wo,, on the other hand, In this 
Council, some of us at any rate, are inclined to complain of the manner 
in which the working expenses have been allowed to go up. Of coarse 
I am a mere outsider and a laymaa 1 cannot go into the technical 
portions of this railway admlnisltallon ; but I can look at railway 
finance in a general way 5 and looking at railway finance In a general 
way, I have coma to certain conelasions which I would Uka to h7 
hefora this Council. There is no doubt that IhU railway finance has 
been responsible daring the last three or four years for the deterlOTstJon 
in the oountry'* financial position. We find that in the year 1906-1907 
the net profit from railways wWch the orontry derived was 8bODl.f2| 
mUUota; In 1907-1903 it waa about tl\ milUona. In 1905-1909. 
instead of a net profit, then waa actually a deficit of ,£1) mlUloss; 
dutlog the coneot year there waa a gain of about £360,000; and 
during the next year probably under half a nDUoo Is expected to be 
realised as pnfiL 'Ihe position, therefore, in five years, has come 
down irem £7} mOUonsto aberot half a iniUJon profit^ and that 
naturally most set ns thinking. I have looked into the figures same* 
what closely on that account, and I find that there are certain things 
wUeb require explanatioa The first that strikes one looking 
into th^ figures is the extraordinary growth of working expenses 
daring the last five years, i. since the Railway Board came into 
existenca The R^way Board came into existence in 1905 and the 
working espenss have been going up steadOy from that year. I have 
Consulted the figures for fifteen years fcom 1890 to 1905, f e, up to the 
dale the Railway Board came into existence. The working expenses 
during ttrat patiod werebstweenlS and 43 par cent of the gross receipts 
Uniformly. There was only one year in which fhe proportion was 49. 
Otherwise, throughout, the pK 5 »artion was 40, 46|, 47 and up to 43. 
From the time that the RaDway Beard howerer came into existence— 

from its very first year—this proportion has bren going up. After the 
proportion had been stationary for fifteen years we find in 1906 the 
propotUon rose to 50 ; from 47 or 474 it went up to 50 ; In 1907-1903 

it went up to 57-5 ; in 190S-1909 it went up to 63 per cent— that was 

a year rf deficit. In 1910, the cuirent year, it is 55.3, and for the next 
year it is expected to be 56-6. Now, I cannot nndeistand why ilfo^ 
fifteen yearn they were satbfied with 47 or 43 per cent of gross receipts 
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for working crponsos, jwdJonly IhOTO should baro boon thli Increasa, 
and they should now ask for 7 or 8 to 12 por cent, inoro according as 
you tiko tho year. ThU certainly rcqulros an explanation. Of courso 
1 am (juHo sure lhat tho money la bilng well apant, that tha money i* 
being spsnt on ImpraremonbJ, and tho HonTjlo Member will no doubt 
Justify thU In tho name of officloncy— well, we have often hoard In 
thU Council of efilcloney — xca usoj to bear of It from various 
quarters during tho last firo or six years. There has Iwon so much 
more spont on tho Army, alsa on Civil Djpartmonls, all In tho 
nama of ofllcloncy. f quite admit that cdlcfoncy fs desirable, but 
thoromust bo a llmll, cron to efficiency. As Lord Salisbury* once 
said; 'All effieloney must bo rolatiTo.* that Is, it must tafco Into 
account n<A merely tho requirements but olso tho resources of tho 
people for whom you nro going to sceuro that efficiency; and considering 
that India U c poor country, I think that tha Railway Board might bo 
satisfied with a lower stand.ard of efficiency th.an what ft is orldonlly 
aiming at 1 think there should be a dofinllo proportion boybnd which 
they should not go In tho matter of working oipensea. If tho railway 
admlnl9tratIon.<i of this country wore satisfied with 47 to 48 per cent, for 
fiftooR years, I do not eco why (ho Railway Board should not Impose a 
similar limit upon Itself. U may go a lUtle higher, If necessary, but I 
think beyond SO per cent tho working expenses should trot bo allowed 
to go In any particular year. If anything like that were to bo done 
Irora next year, os you ostlmalo your roronue at 44 croros, youreipon- 
dlturo would bo 22 croros or Bomowbero there, and you would have 
about 3 crorcs for the Fiiunco Minister; and I am quite suro he would 
not have put upon us the extra taxation that bo did tho other day. 

Budget SyslemaKcally Exceeded 

Then, there Is another point to which 1 want to draw the attention 
of this Council, and that Is this: that for tho last four years tho Board 
or those who are responsible— because I am afraid it Is tha railway 
administrations that ore carrying out unauthorised works, who ore 
really rosponslbla— In any case wo have to hold tho Board resjwnsIbU 
In this Council and tho Board will hold the administrations responsible 
In Its turn— but for tha last four years we find that the budget Is being 
systematically exceeded In tho matter of working expenses. In tho 
first year It was only a slight oxeosa. In 190G-1907 it was only an 
excess of 10 lakhs; In 1907-1908 the excess was 2J croros; In 1908-1909 
it was 2} croros over the budget allotment for working expenses. This 
year, owing to tho great row that was made, there has been of course 


1. Me {oot'oota 1 on p.3). 
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a groal decteass in IMs excess, bat stQI there U ao oxcibs of 11 laths. 
Now I think that this is a thin? to which exception must bo taken. 1 
think it is tnest oh}ecllonahlo that the bnd^t allolnisnl fihoald bo 
exceeded In this manner. I think In thi-s matter I could not do better 
than quota lha worth which wore employed lastyearbyHis Honour Sir 
Edward Baker’ in speaking of this question, namely, that the Railway 
Board had been exceeding Its budget Intho matter of working expenses. 
This is what His Honour said. Possibly ha used sharp language be- 
canse hk own budget had baoa opset. I will read the language that be 
used: 

Z stoeesstriloei to fir thit lafefplfaattoa pr*i#s>»d iaibfafaersB^usot 
Ibf R&Uvir i««a* fioffiUrlr S»««btnxU 

tbt east oteoBttbeash •• Aff sstteU •bst U Aosaatf tck Orite eam^ofitifa 
ii sAld 16 andoat ta Mi Ukh» ot nST.WO, U. tett rt*9 OBMfalb e( thf tBtil 
exe»si rioedi os ih« Karth-Wfitefft RattitAy ffo cetled ialo seewset for »«»• 

P»ft of th* f«eeAlod«r5 bat I taroawsbor b*Ari»eof fl«ll*r 
fiaodt lot metat r«»n befatf ootbttCM. A st*»i dtaHi »urlS>o»«i»o W*’” 

aod RB««Btf tB4 «« aro teli tbst eeaaitBBoti!b»o*b«ea fattreifste 

eoBld BBtb* tteppal. I «U( not AMptBeoetiletib* caetiloavbttbir bbt rittvsT 
siBlniiitatlaa U It Ubtrty ta«at«r latacasaitstatiottbUklBd vblsbeBBBO* 
b« BoitSitt or ooatriottj If (b« oonfac ym It oaoof d«5«li. Pst IdasfSra 
odtbOBtbciltttiaa tbst box tialBittrsttoo oibUb eoatetaeUtet delat tell booBA 
by alt tbo etaoat ot eaane* aa<l eoosoaioat*, to yrorrlif (er tbe eerrttpoeiiss 
ecyfidltoff taittetUnitfi.Asdlo tbeyreteat isttiBtf «• bm to lie* tbo 

laet tbit ibo wotkisg oiBeaKi, la aptto of abiBoy roiMlIea latbo trafiooarriod, 

bsrfexeoejed tbooitiattei by ssteseb btt tbaa « tallUea aaj a half. 

This is strong laogusgA but it Is ziot mine; ft was used by osa 
who had been Finance biii^ler for foot years, sod 1 am quite content 
to leawe the questioa as U Is there hatween Sir Edward Baker and the 
HonTsla Sir T. R. Wynne. 

I think that just as there must be a certain deSnite proportion 
beyond which working expenses should not be allowed to go, so also it 
most be dsfinitely and dlsUneUy laid down that under no circomstan- 
ceswhatererslauldthe budget aOatnent f® wmking expenses be 
exceeded. I think lhat the Finance Department has a right to expect 
that, and that the Council, za interested in economy, has a right 
to expect it. 

Preference f® Sfaie MatxagemenI ol Siafe (Railways 
Haxing made Uuse two compl^ts, I would now like to make a 
suggestion, and that is that 1 think it would be very d«irabIo if State 
r^ways were manned by the State instead of their being managed 
by Campania. I know this is a qnestion about which there b a differ- 
1. sea f3ot.nol« on y. }1. 
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enco cf opinion, bit npart from other tilings— whether the thing 
would ho Immediately more coally or loss costly, on that I have heard 
two opinions— thoro is ono distinct adrantago which I cla/m for this, 
and that is that In tho end Stalo management wJU bo moro economical 
You comparo tho ordinary puhlio works list— tho pmonnol of tho Public 
Works oflicors with tho porsonnolof Railway olTlcers. Tliroughout you 
will find a practical exclusion ot Indians from tho higher ranla of tho 
railway Borvico. Whoroaa In tho Pubtio Works Department a consider- 
able proportion consists of Indians, In tho Railway servieo it Ls only 
hero and there that you find an Indian; for tho most part Indians aro 
carefully shut out Now, if all Ihcao railways wore monagodby tho Govern- 
ment tho Oovornraent would, in the first place, bo morosympathotio with 
our aspfmtlonsthan Boards slttlfigln Ix)ndon,nndsocondly, tho Govern- 
mont would bo moro responsive to any prossuro of opinion put upon iU 
Tho Boards being In London, wo may say what wo like, thoy go on 
doing what they please, and tho agents /lore must obey their directors 
there. Thoroforo, as long os tho management L in tho hands of 
Companies, the exclusion of Indians from tho higlier ranks of tho rail- 
way eorvlco must continue, whereas If tho management wore to pass 
over to the Government, there would bo a more sloady employment of 
Indians fn tho higher ranks of tho service, and this in duo course is 
bound to load to greater economy fn tho managomont of railways. 1 
moro tho resolution which stands In my naraa 

[ Sir T, R. Wi/nnf, Chairman of the Riilwj’j BoarJ, haiiH't opposed 
Qokhale's motion, Ookhale made the /oUaciny rephj. }U said : J 

1 would like, Sir, to make a brief reply to tho observations 
that have fallen from tho IIonTile Sir T. R Wynno. lie pointed out 
that In 2909 tho net earning under Rovonue, ns It fa called bora, 
was 12*43 millions, which was vlrtuolly tho same figuro as what you 
have In tho accounts of lOOfi-WOT, namely, 12*52. Now that is 
nulto true. But tho Hon*blo Member should not have left out of con- 
Bidorallon tho foct that between thoso years a largo amount had come 
to })G spont as eapltal outlay on railways, and there must bo Interest on 
that capital oxpondituro. Therefore, tho very least tliat tho yoar 1909 
Bhould have shown to bo xegardod as oqual to 1906 was to show the 
same not amount of revenue as 1906, plus the interest on the capital 
expenditure during the tbroo years. Well, I find, looking at the amount 
of interest on debt, that in 1906 tho Interest on debt was 5 millions’ 
whereas .In 1909 the interest is 5*67; that fs, two-thfrds of a million 
roughly represents tho interest on tho additional amount that had coma 
to be expended as railway capital Now, if only these railways had 
earnod this two-thirds of o million more, under the net earnings, instead 
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of haring only i760,000 as oar profit last year, wo should havo liad 
nearly a roiUion and a half. Therrfor®, I do not think that point roally 
helps the Railway Board very much. The HonTilo Member also said, 
if you want improvement, you must pay for IL We no doubt want 
improvement, but not at this rapid pace. We shall be quite content 
with a slower pace of improvement provided It docs not cost us so 
much. Of course, if double the revenue that the llonhle Member gets 
at present were placed at his disposal, I have no doubt he would employ 
it easily, and we should have a most perfect system of railways. The 
question is whether the country can afford ii The HonTrlo Member also 
said that, if this resolution were pressed. It would be necessary to reduce 
the operativ'e part of the expensea, and that might mean the dismissal 
of a number o! .my countrymen. Well, 1 am not really frightened by 
that. I find on looking up the lists here, that most of the men In the 
higher hranebes at any rata are the 11001)16 Member's countrymen and 
not mine, and if be were only to dismiss my countrymen, well, hewould 
not get much out of that. If he wants to make a substantial reduction, 
he will have to get rid of some of his own countrymen. 

I will say only one thing more, and that is with regard to what 
the Hon'bla Malik Umar Kayat Khan* said. The Hon'ble Member s 
faith in everything that the Government does is most touching she 
stands by the Government even where tiie Hon’ble Sir Edward Bak« 
criticises it Nobody ever said that the grain in the Punjab should 
not be carried ; the question is whether the expenditure which the 
Railway Board is incurring, whether all this increased expenditure, 
was required. 1 have already pointed out that, since the Railway 
Board cams into existence the working expenses have steadily risen, 
and no reply has been given to that. Of course improvements, I 
understand, are required, but why abould these improvements have 
suddenly become necessary on this scale during the last five years, 
when we had gone on without them for the last century ? I am 
sorry I must say that 3 am not convinced by what the Hon'ble 
Member has said, and 1 must therefore ask that this resolution be 
put to the vote. 

( The rraolutlon was put and lost, 11 voting /or and 34 aocunst. 1 


t. Nmeab Si>C 8Iuha,Hn>a43 [/Mar Hajst (1874-1944) ; saw aetire s«»>**** 
Saoalllaad < 1937 ). Tibet (1904) ao4 on the sUff with the Ejpe<Jim>»»‘T 

Force in Fraoce(\9U*l5); Meaher.ComicUot Inais,( 1929-34 ) 
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I The £;<*nr’»Tj/ tirin!-- r/i the Jhi'h'i ftr the j/oir /cnA- jJace 

on :9tk Mitrch J'JIO, Lr-rrl MirJo, the Vtcerc{/, Mno in the c^nir, Jn 
the course of the tlMte, Oofjitde vovU tfte /dhycinj specdi.] 


Accuracy ol Finance Deparfmenf Esthtale* Oueslloned 


My Lonl, when the Iftriff Dill waa undar dlsctisalon in this 
Cmmcll month. I took lha oppottunlly to ofTor soma Roncral crlH- 
cLmi of tho Flnanchl Statement which Iwd then Iwn laid before us by 
ray Ilon’bla friend the Finance Mlntlor. In tho course of that 
crltlcUm, I had rontunxl to ol«onro that. In my opinion, tho osllmatos 
of rerenuo ware undor certain IiotIs undensstlraalc?. In reply to that, 
my Ilonlilo friend Mr. Meston* told us tkal It was not usual for any 
ono in this Council to question tho oceuracy of tho figurai supplied by 
tha Finance Department, Ify I,^rd, I confess I was furprised to hear 
that Btalomont. My Hon*b!o friend will pardon mo If Isay that ray 
cxperlonco of this OouneU Is much lonffcr than his, and it U not only 

not correct to say that It Is unusual to question tho occuracy of these 
fisures, hut 1 should go further and say that tho rererso of that state- 
ment will be the correct one. It Is true that during tho last four or 
five years, no occasion has orUen to question tho accuracy of the 
figures supplied by the Finance Department, but If my Ilon^lo friond 
will turn to the debatoT of thU Cjuncfl bo'wwn 1902 and 1905, bo will 
find that every year a complaint was raado that Iho estimates of 
roTonuoworo underestimates. During tho time of Sir KdwardLaw.* 
no answer v/as rocolvod b) this compbint. but In 1903, when His 
Honour Sir Edward Bakor^ bocame Finance MlnUtor.ho took noUco 
of It and admltlod its substantial correctness. IfthoIIonhlo Member 
will turn to the Financial Statement of 1905-1905, ho will find Ihcro 
a paragraph, called ‘ Comparison of Esllmatos with Actuals.’ In which 
Sir Edward Baker observes as follows : 


n i. .om.tlfflM P»a» • »»»•“•* Oe^tromrat th»Hh.lr e.tlm.l.s of 

'rth bad..t at It. tbi, eb.r*, ha, Uk.n tha form 

o7r«iitIc.a that w. habltu.lly uodoro.Umtt. our r.r.nuo and OT.rottIm.tf 
our expeaditar*. 

Thon, ollor comparlne tho pracllco of Ensland and aowal of tho 
conllnontal oounlrte, Sir Edward Bate boos on to admit that thors 


1, »<o fool-nolo oa p. 162. 

3 . tee (oot'oote oa p. 3t* 

0,-2t 


tee foot-note on p, 76- 
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WK much in that charga that was true. He natorally says all that be 
can in favoui of the old practice, and then proceeds : 

I «outd not, bo^eTtr, becoderaiooi *<* eanteod tl>»t the crJiieiJoss to*kl6^ 

I hiTe tsferred »»« •whollr nithoni jwlificattoo. Thu »onU be sn pTerststetaw* 
of the esse. E»en when aUawmee Is nude for lie dUwrblog eleaenis to 
wbisb allaJioD bsf b«»a rasdsaboTa, lbs figures In ibe ststeaieat in pirsgrspb » 
ibowihatdnrins the h« three jears the reeeao# bsi eieeeied the **tl®»te W 
more th»n these Biases fitrly ezplsin. Tbte festot* probibir hi* It* or'Sis 1® *" 
fomet uneettaicty of sterUeg eiehineo. So long** all growth of rereooe ana t * 
fnats of »U retrenebaent wefe Uiblawbe ewsHowed opbysfaUln exeneng^ 

Jt was eumasB prodenee to /raai* ib» In »b» BWt esnrfoM ttinner, so 

to tsie no crsdit br dereloptnents of revenoe tmUl ibsy were sbsolotelj ' 

^entbisfsetot wsseUmiftsied. treditlona cfezeessirB esation remaiceOi *®® 
dneaUowinos was not slwsys mtdelo the estioitst lor thenonnjl espsnsioa 
of the growlsg besds of rereone. 

Here, then, Is an admission by a farmer Finance Minister that for 
a EQffiher of years, U was the habitual practice of lie Finance Hepait* 
ment to underestimate rerenue owing to causes which hare been 
explained by him. My Lord, this is in reality a email matter 5 but the 
statement made by the Hon*b!eUr. MestoD,if allowed toreroaia ancM* 
tradlctad, might cause sericros tncoDrenieDce hereafler, because objec’ 
tlon might again be taken to any soggesUon as to nndereatimates or 
orerestlinates. I believe my Honble friend mistook what Is a nile lot 
the new Couaefl for the practice of this Connefl ia lie pash There is 
nndonbtedly a rale among the new rales that in framing resolutlo&^ 
that a membec wants to more, the accuracy of the figures supplied by 
the Finanoe Department ahali not be qnesUonsd. That applies, hawevtf, 
oedyto resolatloTia and not to any general criticism of the financial 
esthnates that may be offered. 

Oppostlicn to Extra Taxation in a Norma) Year 
My Lord, this year's budget has come upon ns all as an unple®* 
santsnrprisa The feeling is like that of a person who is walking 
securely on the ground, and, all of a sadden, diseoYeis a yawning gol^ 
before him. After a great rnnnber of years— after ten years— of c®*** 
secuttve earplases, we first came to a year of aheavy deficit, due, as we 
thenundeTstQod,to famine. Then there was what appeared tobe anonnsl 
year, and we have now another nonnal year in which, however, extra taxa* 
tionhasbeenimposedonlhe pecpple. This circumstance, namely, the levy* 
ing of extra taxaUonln a normal year, suggests that «Hiiethingis 
wrong with the financial position of the country, end in any case, it 
suggests an inquiry, I have given some attention to this question, and 
I find that the resulla are such sa to caose apprehension. My Lord» 
for a correct understanding of this question It is necessary to pos 3 
under brief review the finances of the ten years from 1898 to 190 S, 
because our seriK cd surpluses b^an with the year 1898. From th®* 
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year wd liad ton conwcutivo surpluses ending with the year 1903. Let 
us, Ihoroforo, boo what wore the special features of the (Inanclal position 
during that timo, and what use was made of the prosperous finances of 
thoso years by the GovornmenL It will bo found that thero were four 
distfneliro features of this period. Tho first was that thero was a large 
saying In the coat of tho iiomo remittances of tho Govemment, owing 
to exchango haring established Itself at the steady rata cf.le. ifh to tho 
rupea In the year 1898. Tho second was on Improvement In tha Opium 
rorenue, which, boforo 1898, had boon steadily falling for a number of 
years. Tho third was tho expansion, the more than average expansion, 
of the ordinary rovenuos of the country. And tho fourth was an Improve- 
ment In tho Railway rovenuoi of tho GovommonL These four causes 
Combined to give tho Govemmont large surpluses, and tho Government 
utilised tho position In tho first placo to remit acertain amount of taxa- 
tion and then to sanction a largo amount of Incroased oxpondituro in 
various directions. 

I would rospeclfully Invito tho CJouncIl to comider this matter 
carefully. It hxs boon said by somo critics that tho present difficulties 
of Government have arisen from tho fact that during thoso fat years 
Government romlttod taxation which should not have boon remlttod. 
JfoT, my Lord, I must protest strongly against this view. If the 
Council will look at tho amount of taxation remitted during those ton 
years, It will find that the total of remissions came to about four 
millions sterling, or six CTores of rupoos. But owing to tho artificial 
rise In tho rupee, the savings of tho Government on their homo remit- 
tances also had come to about fivo and a half crores of n/peea TVhat 
had happened was this. Tho Govemment had gone on adding lax 
after tax In tho period preceding tho year 1898, so os to securo a 
balance between revenue and expenditure and even a surplus, no 
matter what tho level of exchange was, and thus oven when exchange 
was at Its lowest, as It was In tho year 389J, namely, at 33;^. to tho 
rupee, the Government were able to show not only an equilibrium 
between revenue and expenditure, but also a small margin as surplus. 
As tho exchange value of tho rupee steadily wont up, tho level of 
taxation remaining the same, It meant a steadily Increasing surplus at 
tha disposal of the Government. By the year 1898 exchange establlsb- 
od Itself firmly In the vicinity of 16d. to the rupee. Now, a rise of 
3d. in tho value of tho rupee meant a saving of 5} crores In tho cost of 
homo remittances. Therefore, when the Government of India remitted 
taxation to the amount of six crores, they practically gave back to the 
tai'payors only what they bad saved on their home remittances. Tho 
remissions were thus not taken out of their ordinary revenue ; they 

merely represented the savings effected In tho cost of tho homo remit- 
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Unees. We rosj-, tberefore, pot aaida these t^o items, namely, tia 
saving on lbs hcroe remittances, and the amount oC remissions grant- 
ed lo the people, during the pariod we are considering. Somnchfor 
remissions of taxation. 

** Amai’ng " Increase h CivU and Military Expenditure 
^ Letnsnow consider the amount of increased expenditure sanct ioned 
in different directions. My l4ord, the first elr years of this period were 
a period of ‘ efficiency,* or, as one of my friends has ^d, efficiency 
with a capital E The result was that erpendihira was poshed np 
by leaps and bounds In rarions directions. A comparison of 
expenditure for lSOd-09, for which oonipleta figures are available, wi& 
the year lSOS-90, wCl reveal cerUdn staitllns results. It will he fonni 
for instancs, that tha civil erpenditore of the country grew durins 
period by about 16 mires, iocladiog in each expsndihira the chargra 
cf collection, the salaries and expenses of civD departments, rniscel- 
ianaous civil charges and civil worts. I may mention that from t^ 
charge of coHection, I omit, for obviwis reasons, opium and provincisl 
tstes, as also refunds and drawbaeia and c om p ensa tions and assigs* 
menU Tbs figures for 190$-09, however, include the expenffitare fot 
Berar, whereas these for 189S-99 do cot It is necessary tbeiefors to 
exchida Berar figures from the year 1903-09. Even then we find that 
the increase in civil expenditure Comes to ahont 15 crores, the expeadl" 
tare havii® risen from about 59 crores to over <1 nrores. lly Icrd. * 
venture to thlnh that this is an amaxiag increase. If the Council wHt 
compare ttii increase with the growth of expenditure during the 
previous ten years, asabowith tbs fiveyeare, 1831 to 18S8,tiecontrari 
wniappear meet striking. TbeCctocn msyrememWthat iaISS6,lcr^ 
DufTcTinV Government found ibeU in a position somewhat dmflar to 
th^ which the Government of India occupy today. Prom ISSl tolSSS 
the country had enjoyed what may be called Gnaacial presperity* 
There was remision cf taxation Jn coase<jnence and increased 

expenditure sad the result was that when Imu years came in 1SS6 and 
the froulier policy of the Government necessitated heavy additional 
military erpenditure, I^ird ZTofiTerin found himself driven to appoint a 
comraitte^ to carefully bgaire into the growth of expenditure ; and o5« 
of the reasons adduced for appointment of that WHumittee was thst 


1. M f»l.SOis 3 «9 p If. 

2. TOs CoBsitlte wi, is |J£S w,tSt ilr. C. A. EllfoSl. CSurf 

Cosaissiweot Asaa u FnAieax “farohe p er.x r ^ el enaiaisg 

wiirthe* Vsjperal er firwlacaj. ni nponiss « Cmtmaau wlslM »»««*» 
period »» ia»y t« pwssile, »iai •coaoni.e* ere Ibereia rractieabl*. •' 11 “***■ 

. .ort>r«^l aa3»iiaiEriI.C.Eaai- (Utw Sir. Jortce riaaade) toos* of 
GKsben »al »ppeaJe4 to Its report a Bcacnsjga d Cirteat. 
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tho Incroaso in civil expenditure had Iwon exccssivo during the five 
years which had ptocedod Hla Ijordship'g adminhtratlon. Now the 
Incroaso In civil orpondituro durli^ those five years had been only 
atwut 21 crorw, tlio expgndituro rising from atout 22 croros to about 
21i crores. And yet this Increaw was regarded ly Lord DiifTorin as 
eicassiro. Judging by that standard, I trondor, my Lord, what tre are 
to think of the Incroaso of 15 crorts In the ten years /fom 3898 to 1908 J 
Again, taking tho psriod 1888-1898, what do wo find 1 I do not wish 
to take the Council through a mass of figures, but I will only state 
tho results of my calculations, giving this assurance to the Council, 
that r havo taken every caro I could to compare likes with likes only. 
Taking tho period of ten years Immodiately preceding 1898, we find 
that the Incroaso in civil expenditure was from about 24\ crores to 
about 29j crores, or about 5 crores In tea years against 15 crores In 
tho tan years following 1893. Wethu-s have tho following results: if 
the Increase during 1898 tol9DS had been at the same rate as during 
the five years 1681-18SC, when In I-ord DufTorln's opinion the civil 
expenditure liad grown enormously, it should not have boon more than 
crores t Had (be rale continued to bo what It had boon during the 
ten years preceding 1893, the Increase would not have been more than 
about 5 crores 1 But instead of those figures, we havo here an Incmso 
of no less than 15 crores I This shows what the era of surpluses 
has done to push up civil expenditure! Turning next to military 
charges during the period, we find the eamo kind of growth. From 
1888 to 1898 tho military charges grow by about 3 crores a year, 
or from 22{ crores to 25| crores; but frenn 1898 to 1908 they rose by 
about 5 J crores a year, that is, from 25J crores to about 31 crores. Tho 
whole position therefore is this, that daring the tan years 1898 to 1908, 
while sit crores were remitted In taxation, the annual civil expenditure 
was allowed to grow by 15 crores, and about 5 crores of additional 
expenditure was incurred every year In connection with the army; this 
gives an Increase of about 20 crores in civil and military expenditure 
in tile couree of ten years, or an average growth of 2 crores a year. 

Inquiry Into Growth of Expendilure Demanded 

Afy Lord, every one most admit that tbisise phenomeasl increase, 
considering that the normal growth of revenue ordinarily has been 
estimated by a previous Finance Minister at only about one crore and 
twenty lakhs. 1 think these figures suggest— to my mind they impera* 
tivoly suggest — the necessity for an Inquiry into the growth of civfl 
and military expenditure during the last tan years. This need of Inquiry 
Is all the greater because there is a seriOTS situation ia front of us now 
in connection witli the Opium revenue. We all know that tho Opium 
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revenae is doomed, thit it will be eztinsuisbad altogether, if things go 
on at the present rate, in the year 1917 ie., In about seven yesK 
from now. In this connection, I must express my dissent from my 
Hoa’ble friend Mr. Chitnavis,' who has urged that we should ask the 

Imperial Govemmant to make a contributionto theIndlanExchequer 
in order to compensate us for the loss of Opium revenue. My Lord, I 
do not think tlmt it will be a dlgni&sd course on our ’part to ask for 
such a contribution. It is we who have financially benefited in the past 
by this Opium revenue, and it is we who must be prepared to bear this 
less when the Opium revenue is extinguished, seeing that the stain that 
will then be wipsd away will be wiped away from ua. We must face 
the situation oureelves, and I think If only the Government will Iw 
sufficiently Careful, it is pcBsible to do, and even do well, withadimi* 
nishlng Opium rarenaa But one thing it is now absolutely necessary 
to do in connection with this Opium revenno, and that Is that from next 
year Government shcnild take into account only a steadily diminishing 
figure as Opium revanua (or recurring purposes. What I mean is this : 
the whole of this revenue, which for next year is taken at about H 
CTores net, has to be extinguished In seven years. The VInance 
Department should, therefore, take as ordinary revenue only a descend' 
ing series of figures, terminating in zero in seven years, for each 
Eueceeding year, and all excess over that figure should be treated as a 
windfall or extraordinary revenue to be devoted to extraordinary 
purposes, such as non-recuning expenditure on education, sanitation, 
and so forth. My Lord, I submit this course should have been adopted 
three years ago, so that the burden of a diminishing revenue should 
have been evenly distributed and the great need of retrenchment realL* 
ed In tima I trust the Council will remember that when Hia Honour 
Sir Edward Baker enunciated the newOpinm policy of the Government 
of India three years ago, he assured the Council that the sacrifice could 
be made without a resort to extra taxatioa That meantthat the steadily 
widening gap made by a diminution la Opium revenue would be met 
by economies, unless the growth rf revraue under oQier heads sufficed 
for the purpose. Andyet here wehave my HonTile friend, the Finance 
Minister, coming to the Council in a normal year with proposals for 
additional taxation on the ground of a diminishing Opium revenue ! 
My Lmd, recent discussions hare made it abundantly clear that th® 
cooree I am urging is necessary, if a policy of steady retrenchment is 
to be followed and a sudden financial crisis to be averted. What is 
hapiwiTi” atprefevrftls ttus: owing tothe reduction in the number ol 
chests, the price per chest Is rising. Probably this will go on for some 
time, and we may oven reach four thousand rupees per chKt. So 

l. rsfooi.oote Coo p. JS7. 
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for Bomo time, tho rJso In iirleos will mako up, and perhaps 0 %'cn raoro 
than mako up, for Iho rodtictlon In Iho niunhcrofcliosls, with tho result 
that during tho next two or throo years the Govorument may not noco- 
Esarfiy gel a smallor amount as Ihoir Opium revonuo than at prosont ; 
but when the maximum prlco Is roachod, then thoro will bo a sudden 
and proclpltato drop and In tho course of throo or four years following 
tho Goremment will havo to bo prepared to faco tho extinction of tho 
wholo of this roronue of about 5| cront. And it Is easy la foresee what 
will then happen. If all of a sudden, aay, 2 croros wero to l>a lost In 
any parllcuhr year, ’I am rjuho sure that the Flnanco Minister wllj 
again urgo tho samo ploa that ho has urged tbit year, that it la not 
p<Bslblo to arrango for economlea sufllclont to cover such a loss all at 
onco. And thon fresh taxation will again bo Imposodupon tho people 
aa wa.s dono this year. Unless, thereforo. Government take credit only 
for a steadily diminishing Opium revonuo and nrrango to keep all 
excess above that figure os a windfall or extraordinary revenue to bo 
davotod to non*recurring expenditure, I am quite sure they will no 
fool the samo Incentive to retrenchment, and tho results will bo 
deplorable. 

My Lord, I havo urged an early, 1 would oven say an intmodiate, 
Inquiry Into the growth of expenditure on two grounds— first, because 
there has boon this vast growth In civil and military expenditure, and 
secondly, because the Opium revenue Is to disappear In coven years. 

I think tho Gm'emment has no choice now but to pursue a policy of 
rigorous retfonchmont, and for that a necessary preliminary Is an 
inquiry such as I have suggested. But while tho prosont high scale 
of charges on both civil and military administration requires to be cut 
down, an Increase, and even a largo Increase, of expenditure is neces* 
eaty on objects Intimately connected with tho real well-being of tho 
people, such as primary and technical education, sanitation and relief 
of agricultural Indebtedness. And If retrenchment will not produce 
tho money required for these objects, 1 for one shall not shrink from 
advocating additioual toxatlon for the purpose. Only, tho resources 
of retrenchment must first bo exhausted, before thoso of additional 
taxation are drawn upon. My Lord, wo feel ctrongly that tho prosont 
expenditure on tho objects I have mentfonod is most Inadequate, and 
unless tho Government are prepared to spend far larger sums in these 
directions, tlio discontent wWch wo son on aU sides at present will not 
in reality diminish. This question Is to us a question of tho most vital 
Importance, and it Is only In the measure In which the Govormnent 
deal with It that they will havo Identified themselves with our best 
Interests. 
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t a meeiing of the Imperiil Leifislatire CoiiocU, on 7lh March 
JDJJ, Mr. J. L. Jenkins, Hif VicfPrrsitlent, presiding, Sir Gay 
tcood motftl Iktil the Bill furlher la amend the Jwiian Tariff 

Act, JSOl, U passetl. The ohjetd «/ the Bill teas la retlaee the duties 
onimporleil tcHxicca by ahoiil one-third. 3fr. ifazhar-ul'Saqu^ mocei 
an amendment proposing “ that the BtU before the Oouncil be lalxn 
inlo conjirf«’ra/ion this dag sir months," Gokhole in suppcrlinp the 
amervlmenl mode the fotlwing npeech. 3 

Proies! Agaiosl Reilucfioo ol Tobacco Duties 
Mr. VioPresidsiit, I desire to Join in tba protest wbicb my 
HonTjle friend Mr. Haque has entered against the course adopted by 
GoTemment In proposing this reduction of tobacco duUes. But 
doing so, IwouU like to offer. If the Hon'ble the Finance Minister srfu 

let me, my warm congratulations to him on the most fnteresUag and 

Imnlnons Financial Statement that he has presented to this Council 
I think students of Indian finance will readily recognise that in 
its exposition of financial principles the Statement is one of the in»t 
striking that has ever been laid before this CooncQ, and so far as the 
far-reaching characterof someofitsaanouncementsgo, it viiil probably 
take rank with those few which bare now become of historic important 
in this country. The Hon'ble Member has been half-way thrcrogh his 
tenure of office as Fioasce hlioister, and his last two Budgets had to be 
framed amidst great dlfficulU^ and were adversity Budgets. TVeall 
therefore rejoice that tlus time he has had to frame his Budget und^ 
more favourable ciicuimtances. and wo do so as much on his own 
account as in the interests of the public generally. 

While, theretcre, my feeling fur this Budget is one of genuine 
satisfacUon, I must say that 1 do not regard all the budgetary dis- 
positions that the Hon’ble Member has made with entire satis- 
faction ; and I beUeve the HonMe Msnber himself dora not expect 
any member to do sa One of the least satisfactory features of this 
Budget is this reduction of tta tobacco duties by about one-third. l.ast 
year. If I lemcmbex aright, the Honhla Member toot great credit h> 
himself for his disinterestedn^, because ho taTiTig tobacco though 


1. ITr. itaihar-u{ llajnt. one et the (Madert ef the All-ladU Mnslita 
1906 : eCected to the lapeml LcgtelaUea CmacU. 1909 ; a staanch sapperter of tit* 
lodUa Nilissa] Cossteu, 
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ha wa? a smoker hfmself, Thh year, my friend Afr. Itafiuo has gone 
one bolter, because, though he lores the cigar very woU, ho rtands up 
to resist lU being cheapjneiJ, and ho A»s not oven claim credit for 
(lisintorestodness. Well, I cannot lay any claim to euch rilslnlerostod- 
nosa os tholni in this matter, becauselamnormokor; InitmylntoTost 
in the question is that of tho general public, who, I think, aro more 
intorosfod In cheaper pelrolffum than fn choapar lobaeco. Sir, the 
Ilonldo ifr. ilaqua has giran oipranloD to a suspicion which is 
widely cntorlained that tho Govommont of India aro not In this 
Inislncsa a willing parly. I da not know whetbor tho suspicion is well 
founded ; the Flmnco .Minister will, I hope, toll us about that when bo 
rises to reply. But one has only to compare tho emphatic manner in 
which be Imblod on raising theso tobacco dtitIo.s last year and tbo 
almost apologetic manner In which ho has oiprcssod himself in reduo 
ing them— and tho contrast botwoon tho two is most striking— to 
reallsa that tho heart of ths Flnanco Departmont is not in this measure 
of relief. Tho Finance Departmont olways loros to dwell with some 
degree of satlsfaclion on ony rcllof in taraiJon which it is ahlo to gJre 
to tho public. In this COSO, bowoTor, tbo matter Is barely mentioned 
and then sought to bo 6to\rod out of eight os if tho Finaoco Minister 
would rather that tbo poopio did not notico what ho has dona Sir, last 
year, when the llon^blo ffember onbancod these tobacco duties, he 
Mpressod himself as follows ; 

Tb« prfi«ai tstitloa — S e«r ««at. aI r<ito'«noD mioeft^tured aa<t nothlag at 
ell on oonitmifiottired lottaM— (t (odioroaity Id ISOMS oT«r 

e million poandi of tobteeo ««r* itoportod loio todii. ood all thst It paid to 
OororoiDfoi wsi XSS, 090; fa EofUod it wovid bar* paid 40 ilmat at au;b. What 
wonov propeiali o itt of rate* «bleb. la tboesttof elsareitai, It rtpraitetad br 
Jii.Salb, n«r Alir dralglib frogerst fjr » »-«♦, bus JAeldtata)!/ tb»r mar 
obecic tbt rapid Kro*ib ol tb« el«aftUO habit, wblob It not witbeqe Itt dtnjer to 
tba riilcg generation In lodia. 

It will be soon that a reduction In tho Imports was clearly foreseen 
by the HonTilo Member, and tho diminished Imports, therefore, do not 
lend much support to tho course that bo has adopted this year. In now 
reducing these duties, botvever, this is what tho HonTslo Member 
says : 

la dheasthg ib» rJfJi ot ibt '»xos wbleh wtro Imposed last year, I 
mentioned that wo bad beendieappolotedlnoof oetlmaio for tobaoeo. The indden 
rieoloduile* dieloeated tb« Import trado for a time, though it la poitibla that 
buiioeai weuld gradually bare adapted (Uelfto the new conditiona. Bat we are 
infoimed that the ratea which we aeleotod bare hit aererely Ihote particular 

forma of the tobacco Indoatry In India wbleh depend on an admixture of the foreign 

with the Indlgeooua leaf. We are aleo donbtfol whether cur experimeol hat giren 
ni ratea wbleh are IfVoly W etwWae **>• toinlraom 

cfhardahlp. It haa been decided, therefore, to propose a reduction In the dotlet 
a.>2S 
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of *bcnrt cn*'tMr4all foaa4,aa3 a B»Utogi« e?e«t 10 this ehaage intfo* 

4oeii today. Oa ito assoasption tiiatil»iHb*eOBj» Jaw Ibara railed tie ji*W 
ofct>r toiiero daiirs hj aboat Siakbain ibeBaitei. 

Ths last sentance, Sif, is really quita the mosl Interestiuff 
cfgrn tcay. As 1 have already said, lha Hon'ble Member had clearly 
foreseen the redaction in the imports : therefore that could not ha^s 
came upon him as a curprisa. He says, howerer, that by rednfing 
ttiese dntis now it would he pcesible to raise a higher revenue. I have 
looted into the figures that have been supplied by the Hon'ble Mr. 
Meston^ to Mr. arrd frccn these figures I find that the yield of 

the tobacco duties this year is about 30 lakhs. Five lakhs more means 
3o lakhs for next year. For the reduced dnties to pinduca this snmi 
the eonfumption must increase by about ?3 per cent A small ealcn* 
lation will make that clear. The Hon'ble hlemlHr must, therefore, 
expect that by redueieg these duties by one-third he will posh up the 
imperta by 75 per cent 2»o«r, in the first place, be has got to explain 
what has bewme of his solieltode for the w«|fare of the youth of thU 
country, as my Hon'ble friend Mr. Raque has called upon him to do ; 
MWndly, 1 would like to know what are the groonds on which he has** 
this expectation, umely, that if he reduces these duties by one-third, 
the Imports will rise by about 73 per cent. It really looks. Sir, ne 
thoogh there was somethios more b^ad, and it is Tciy nnfcrtun&I^ 
that there shoold be roexn for each a snrptcion as that As 1 hate 
already observed, I hope the Hon'ble Member will disabuse onr minds 
of this suspicica, and if he does this no one will be better pleased 
than myself. 

Prelerence for Pclrolewn Dirty Reduction 

But il there has really been pressure from England in matter 
and the Goremment of India are a mere unwillirg parly to the reduc- 
tkm, 1 deem it my duty to protest strongly against such pressure from 
Hnsland. In malUra invoiTiog large policies the decision must, of 
course, i» with the Imperial Government in England; but in these 
smaller matlere X think that the Government of India csighl to be left 
free. Sir. in another part of his Budget Statement, the Hon'ble Mem- 
ber insists on the fact that in view of the threstened extinction of Ih® 
Ophim revenue tha Government cannot afford to relincinish any part 
of the revenue they enyjy at present. After that emphatic statement, 
it Is rather curious that thesa tobacco duties, should have been selected 
fm reduction this year. If tt» Hon’ble Member was in a position to 
afford relief to anybody, thetw fs co doubt that the consumers of pciro- 
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leum wero ontltlwl to that relief first I find from tho figures about the 
consumption of petroleum that tho imports of foreign petroleum show 
a conslderablo diminution. Now, petroleum is, as everybody knows, o 
necessary of life and not nn article of luxury, nnd when the imports of 
petroleum go down, ilnieans that thopoorrr people hare undoubtedly 
, sufTcrod some inconvenience. If there Is loss tobacco smoked in the 
country, I do not suppose any one Is any tho worse for that ; if people 
smoke Inferior cigars and cigarettes, that also Is a matter that con* 
corns them niono. The foreign manufacturers are no doubt affected, 
but wo are not concerned with them. Hut when tho fmporfs of petro- 
leum are reduced, tlmt is a serious consideration for tho Finance 
Minister, hocauso that means that the mass of the people are being 

- subjected to a groat deal of unnecessary har(L5hIp. I find, Sir, that the 

- quantity of petroleum consumed during the year previous to the 
enhanced duty was altout 13(> mlltlons of gallons, while that for the 
current year shows a roductlon of about 8 million gallons— the 
figure for this year l.s 128 million gallons. Coming to an analysis 
of the figures, wo find that white foreign potrolount has fallen from 62 
to 50 million gallon-s, Surma oil, which pays no duty, has risen only 
from 74 to 78 million gallons. When these duties wore raised last 

-year, it was expected by some that the mult of It would bo to push 
up the consumption of Burma oil which pays no duly. But as a 
matter of fact the rise in the coasumptlon of Burma oil has been only 
about 4 million galloms as against a fall of 22 million gallons in the 
• foreign petroleum. When these duties wore under discussion in the 
Council, some of us urged that one result of tho enhancement of the 
duties would ho to enable tho owners of Burma oil to push up prices. 

I understand from tho Honljla Sir. Gates’ that prices had really already 
.been pushed up about a month botoro the duties were raised by an 
ogroeinont between the Burma Company ond foreign companies. And 
when the duty was raised and u differeiico created in favour of Burma 
petroleum, tho Burma Petroleum CJompany was not slow to take the 
fullest advantage of tho situation to earn extra profits. The enhanced 
petroleum duties, therefore, ought, in my opinion, to be reduced as soon 
as possible. In any case, if any relief can l>o granted, if the Hon'ble 
tho Finance Minister can spare any money, that ought to he devoted 
to a reduction of the petroleum duties In preference to the tobacco 
.duties. 

{ Mr. Haqua’s amendment was ruled out of order by tho President 
and tho original motion of Sir Goy F. Wilson was put to the vote and 
passed. ) 

i; •Financial ^oramissioner ol Unnaa. and Uurma'B represeoksUve In i&e 
Impsrinl IrfgUlalive Couneil. ' 
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( Brfare proceed\nQ to a discussion the Ftnannol St<2tev<cn!t on 
7th H orch 1911. the Prest'Unt, ( ifr. J. L. JenWris) made the fdlowing 
preliminary Ttmarlis 1 

The President : Before we proceed lo a dismssion of the Financial 
Statement, I wish to make some reraarke which may be of assistance 
to Hou’bla Members who ha^e resolntions upon the paper. The 
Financial Statement b laid before this Council for definite puiI>ose3 
which are stated in the rale, and the discussion of it ought to be con- 
fined to these purposes. Thus, when an HonTile Member proposes a 
reduction under any head of expenditure, he ought to explain bow the 
reduction is to he effected, and bow it U to take effect in the year to 
which tUa Financial SlaUment relatos. If the change whichhe proposes 
necessitates any change in the policy of Goremmeot, it is open to hinJ 
to diacttss that policy. It is not howuret open to him to enter npon 
QuesUona of general admiolstraliTe action and policy. The resolutions 
on the Finasclai Statement must in short be genuine financial rssolu* 
tlons. They must not be used merely as derices for raising debates lu 
the Council upon eubiacts which are not connected with the substance 
of the resolution. Government have lu} wbh to stifle dlscnssion, hut 
Hon*ble Members have full opparUmily to move resolutions on ques- 
tions of general public interest and at the last stage d the budget 
discussion to raise ^cussion regarding the general financial policy of 
Government But it is very necessary that the discussion of the 
Financial Statement should not be used for purposes other than those 
which they are intended to serve. I hope that 1 shall have the support 
of the Council in maintaining Ihb priocipla It is ahsolntely necessary 
if the Financial Statement is to be discussed in a practical and business- 
like manner. 

Gokbale : May I ask. Sir, in order lo be clear in my own mind ^ 
to what you have said, whether the kindof discussion that was permitted 
last year Is to be pcimittod this year or not. If you will refer to the 
proceedings of last year, you will find that Members were allowed to 
propose reductions under certain heads and then bring up the finan- 
cial aspects about those heads in this Council Of coarse, if wo touch 
■upontaigcrquesticjns of policy, we should be ruled out of order. Eat 
if we confine oorselves to the financial aspects of a question, we are 
clearly in order. This is what was done last year, and I would like to 
know whether it would or wouM not be permitted this year. 
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, The P/esicJont : Last year we ware at the beginning of things and 
possibly some degree of laxity waa ponnilted. But this year I do think 
that it is very necessary that we should, in dealing with the Financial 
Statement, limit ourseirea to hnanclalquestions and merely to financial 
subjects as they are given in the Financial Statement Under the 
rules each resolution must relate to a definite entry in the Financial 
Statement. Under another rule the discussion roust be confined to the 
subject to which the resolution relates. If these two provisions are read 
together, I think it will bo evident that the discussion of the Financial 
Statement is only Intended to extend to the entries in the Financial 
Statement for the year which we are discussing. As I have said, if 
incidentally in proposing alto’ationa in any entry in the Financial 
Statement it becomes necessary to discuss the policy of Government a 
change of which will be necessary to give effect to a proposal which 
an Honhle Member may make, then the discussion of that policy 
would he quite in order. But what I think would be objectionable would 
be to raise general questions of policy which cannot be given effect to 
in this Finahofal Statement, which may perhaps be given effect to in 
future and In future Financial Statements. For instance ( an example 
wni possibly be of more use than a great deal of description ), I think 
it tvould not be legitimate for an Hon*bIe Member to propose, say, a 
reduction of one rupee or any other arbitrary sum under the bead of 
Education and under cover of a resolution of that kind to embark 
upon a discussion of free and compulsory primary education, the pay 
of masters of secondary schools, and so forth. 1 think that when we 
come to the discussion it will be found that the principles which I have 
laid down will work quite smoothly. 

Gokhale : Once again, Sir, if you will permit me - since what you 
have said will apply to a number of ray resolutions-l wish to point out 
one or two things. The rule which regulates the form of the resolutions 
that we may bring before this Council during these two stages of the 
discussion of the Financial Statement is rule No. 6. It requires that the 
resolutions shall bo clearly and precisely expressed and shall raise a 
definite issue, and that they shall bo directly relevant to some entry In 
the Financial Statement. So far as the rules aroi concerned, those are 
the only two requirements in this connection . Now, Sir, let me mention 
what took place last year. Take the head of expenditure on Stationery 
and Printing. 1 moved for a reduction of charges, and all that I did in 

support of my motion was to show bow the charges had been growing 

for a number of years. The IIonTde Mr. Robertson’, who was then fn 
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charge o( the Department of Conunerea and Industry, assured me that 
the matter had attracted tiio alUntlon of Government and that they 
•srere considering how the charges coaid bo reduced: my purpose was 
served. I did the same about the Tfclegraph Dopartment and also about 
Railways. I moved a reduction fa the wotSdng expanses of Railways, 
and as a matter of fact 1 find Uial the working expanses hare bwn 
reduced this year. What I mean is this. The entry which Is referred 
to, in such cases, is the tola) expendlturs under a glren head mentioned 
in the Fimncial Statement. The Statement says that the total expen* 
diture under that head shall be so much, and the resolution urges that 
It shall be EO much lo»a. As regards bow the r^uetionU to bo effected, 
1 can place before the Council only general suggestions. I am not an 
official of the Department concerned and I cannot possibly point out 
what individuals. If any, should be got rid of or what else should bs 
done. And I amstroogly of opinion that if this discussion is to sarre any 
useful purpose. Mera^rs most be allowed W move these resolutions ia 
the form in which they were permitted last year. If we violate any cf 
the'coQditlonsUiddowninrale6, of course, you, Sir, will be entitled 
to call U3 to order. But I do not see how you can restrict dUcuesion 
'in the manner you propose 

The President 5 It -will of course be quite open toanyHon’ble 
Member to raise any general question prodded he lies it up with a 
definite proposal which he makes with regard to any entry of the 
Pinancial Statement of theyear. Icalilhe attention of theHonble 
Member to one of the provisions of the rules which he has not noticed. 
It Is provided in rule 13 that * the d&cusslon of a resolution shall hs 
limited to the subject of the resoluUoa’ That le really the rule which 
should govern the whole of our discussion, and 1 imagine that when 
W9 come to the business we shall find that there will be no difficulty 
wlmtever to applying it. ' 


. . ,10aS£/i Karcli 1911, OofJi.ile aalcai ft»- a dartfiealir/n of thf Presi- 
deni’s ruling girm the previous doy refctling lo the/orm o/ resolulfon* 
bearing on the fiTiancial Slaiemmi. He said : 1 

Sit, betore 1 proceed to the first of the series of resolutions of which 
■ 1 have given notice, I would l&e to get one or two points cleared up in 
the remarks which you made in this Council yesterday about the 
interpretation to be placed upon some of the rules; and I hope, there- 
fore. that you will permit me to ad*Ks to you a few observations. 

Sir, the rules which govern tiiese discussions require, first, that our 

resolutions should refer to spemfie ratries ia the Financial Statement; 
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Eecondly, that they should be clearly and precisely expressed and should 
raise deOnite Issues ;aiid, thirdly, what you mentioned yesterday, that -the 
discussion should be limited to the subject of the resolution,. and should ' 
not extend to any matter as to which a resolution may not he mored. l 
Id addition to these requiremenls. howerer, it appeared to me yester- 
day that two other limitations would be introduced by the interpreta- 
tion placed on these rules by you, if that interpretation, as understood 
by me, were to ha enforced. One is that the proposers of resolutions 
should also state how ‘effect is to be giren to their proposals, and 
secondly, that the whole of the proposals, whatever they may be, should 
be such as could be carried out during the year following. Now, Sir, 
if your first dictum merely means that we should indicate in our 
speeches, supporting our resolutions, what steps may be taken by 
Government to reduce or raise expenditure, as the case may he, in the 
direction indicated by us, 1 have nothing to say; I accept that at once 
and it would be on those lines that all my remarks will be made. If, 
however, the dictum means that I should point out exactly how the 
{^iculaj reductions proposed are to be effected, well, all I can say is 
that that is entirely beyond any non-cfCcial Member of tb!g Connell. 

It would be a good reason for the Member in charge to urge, in oppos- 
ing a given motion, that the motion was not practicable; end if, byi 
any chance, the proposer succeeded in getting (he Council to accept it, 
the Government could veto It on that ground But- my contention is 
that it cannot be ruled out of order on that ground. The whole position 
comes to this : here is the Budget Stalament placed before us, asking 
us to assent to certain entries. 1 say that a particular entry should be 
a little less than what Is proposed; if the Council accepts the view, the 
matter goes to Government; if it does not, the matter drops. The only 
thing that the Government may fairly insist upon is that the proposal 
should be such that it should be within the competence of the Depart- 
ment concerned to give effect to it, and that no large questions of policy 
beyond the competence of the Department should be raised 

As regards the other point, I would respectfully submit, Sir, that it 
Would ho enough if a beginning could be made in the direction indi- 
cated during the budget year, and the whole proposal need not be 
catr/ed cat in iba coarse of that year. 

Finally, Sir, one word about the purposes of those motions. It 
appeared to me that your observations on thfs point implied that the 
resolutions, of which I have given notice, travelled really beyond the 
purposes which these roles hara in view. Now, Sir, may 1 respectfully 
point out that last year precisely similar resolutions were allowed, and 
we had at that time In the chair Sir Harvey Adamson, who as Home 
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Member, in concert with tho Law Member, was the author ot these 
rules ? Ho certainly would havo called me to order if my resolutions 
liad gone beyond the purposes of . the rules. However, 1 hope I talto H 
that, if I adhere to tho linos which I have Indicated la a general way, 1 
shall havo no difficulty on any pednt of order. 

Tho President : 1 am very glad that Iho Hon'blo Member 
given me an opportunity to state the position more clearly- I will begin 
where he left off. A precedent is not made in a day, and If a mistake 
was made last year— 1 do not say that & mistake was made — we are not 
bound by it for ever. In the next place, 1 would say that what I said 
j-usterday was intended partly by way of Indication of the lalerpreta* 
tlon wUch 1 would place upon the rule, and partly by way of well-meant 
advice to HonTjle Members who had re^luUons on the table. Now, 
what I said then was, and what I say do'v Is, that a resolution should 
ha what it purports to bo. It ought not to be u£^ as a device for raising 
questions unconnected with the substance of the resolution, and I think 
that that sufficiently ailaos out of rule 13 which the HonTjle Member 
hastpioUd. 

As to the other point, the advice which I gave, that Honhle 
Members should. In mcrrtng their resolutions, indicate in what maaoer 
effect should be given to their proposals— that, of course, Is not a point 
of order except in ‘so far os their doing so may be an evidence of good 
faith and goes to show that a resolution Is really a genuine one and not 
intended to servo any ulterior object But as a matter of advice 1 think 
it is good advice. Of course I never intended to imply that an Honhie 
Member in pxopcsing a redaction should state exactly where every 
rupee of that reduction should fall; but I do think that ha should be 
able to show that the rednetioo b practicabla and how it should ha 
effected during the course of the year to which tho Financial Statement 
relates. I hope that what 1 have said will satisfy the Honhla Member 
that I have no intention (ff straining the rules ; in fact, my desire is to 
allow Hon’blo Members the ntmoet possible latitude which is consistent 
with the practical, reasonable and businesslike conduct of our affah®- 
1 have sufficient confidence in the skill and experience of tho Honhle 
Member os a debater to be snre that whatever interpretation is placed 
upon the rule, ha will be able to whatever he wishes to say. 



c The Fimne'ftl St'i'fmtn! ft* tatl-H u-ii ()itrfiine,l thirin^ Ua 
FirU St'l'je pirtl'j m 7t\ March JOII an-t jW.hj on A'A Marth /->/; 
on(/ •lurimj Ua Seam'i Slag^ m A/A March I91l, Mr. J, L. JenUna, the 
Vicr~Freai'Ienl, Mivj in the chiironboth tliyi. ] 

Finonilal DUeaitiM. l9thl2,Fir»t Slef. Flh Mafgh I9JI, 

THE OPIUM FUND 


[ OiJihtile m'H f't n rrvilitHmi fropotitii) the cm<itu(ion of an Opium 
Fiiml. In ftoin'/ to, he rita'U the/ottouiny tpeech : ] 

Sir, I riso lo mova tho r«>«>JutIon which ctands In my namo and 
which reads as follmra : 

TlAi tVi Couaeil r«coRifTi«nd» tb«t tb* staeuel 0/ lb* o*w lo»a for D*xt 
yttr bt nlif j (rora tbiiibttitr* iwomlll'pet b« 

fit iptM toeositltuta « a«w tiis 4 10 b* •illii tbi Oplora Fuod. ef Is Ibi 
•UirBiiiti.Vi diToudu BOS r*nfrin( ixriedlturi od EduiitloB. SiDliitlin 
sod Midieil Hiiiif. 

1 must nt tho ouUot explain to the Council why H Is that I have 
worded my resolution In tho manner 1 haro done, and why, when I do 
not want (he loan for next year to bo really raised, 2 appear bora as 
though 1 Wanted that loan to be raised. My reason Is that the rules of 
this Council, tho rul<n which gorem this discussion, ero to a great 
extent defectire, and till they are modified tho only way In which I 
can ralsQ tho dIscus.sion. which I am anxious to raise today, Is In this 
roundabout manner. Tho Council Is awaro that this year, I mean the 
year which is about to close, there Is a largo surplus made up of two 
ptirts. There fs what tho Finance Cfopartmont calls the Opium surplus, 
and there is tho ordinary or non-Opium surplus. The total amount of 
th^e two surpluses has not been. In my opinion, staled os it should 
have boon by Iho DopartraenL Tho totah as I will proceed to show, is 
£5l mlUIona or Rs. 8 croros. A portion of It Is hidden away under 
one bead and another portion under anolhor head. And tho final 
surplus, actually shown by the Department, is about £3J mlUJons. 

A careful analysis, however, shows that tho real total surplus fs £5} 
minions and not £3| millions. This surplus Is made up of £3 millions / 
under Opium, and about £2 J millions under other heads. Out of this 
21 mlllioriB, grants have boon made to Local Governments amounting 
to a total £l| millions sterling. Tho Finance Department says that the 
grant of £1 million for education and sanitation has been made out of 
the Opium surplus. I do not see why ft was necessary to touch the 

o,-l« 
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Opium eurpius for this grant; there waa Iheordinary surplus availil>l«i 
and the whole grant ccnild have come out of that ordinary Burplu s end 
thg Opium surplus could have been left Intact. That however is a point 
^Ih which I will deal later. The facts, as they are staled In the 
Tinanclal Statement, show a surplus of millions— £2 millions a* 

the surplus under Opium and £1} milUons os the non-Opium surplus, 
and what the Finance Minister has done h to devote the two millions 
Opium surplus to the reduction ot debt, the remaining £li millions go* 
ing into the cash balances of the country. Now, Sir, my object in 
moving tWs resolution is to recover that sum ol 2 millions which 
the Government of India have decided to devote to the teducu^ 
of debt I would like to have that sum back and devote it, in the 
inalancs, to tiie creation of a new fund, a reserve fund, to be called the 
Opium Fund. Or, If this proposal is not acceptable by the Council, 
would propose that these 2 millions should bo devoted to non-recurtlcg 
expendltora on edacatlan, sanitation, and medical relief. 

Sir, if, nader the rules, I could have raised a direct discussioa « 
to tie disp«ilions of this year, >. a. the dlspcsiUons in the revised 
estimates, I should certainly have brought in my motion in a mow 
direct form. But there Is a rule which lays down that our 
at this, the first stage of the financial discussion, should ho confined w 

any altersUon la- taxation, any. new loan or any additional grant to 

Xiocal Governments cieotloned or proposed in the Financial StatemBO 
or in the Explanatory Memorandum accompanying it And the 
Financial Statement has been defined In the definitions as the budget 
estimates for the year next following, the revised estimates for the ye®f 
about to close not being Included in the definition 1 think the defim' 
tion requires to be altered, the Financial Statement being modo 
include not only the budget estimates for next year, but also the revised 
estimates for the current year. Otherwise aii that the Finance Miuhter 
has to do is to say nothing in the Financial Statement about as? 
grants to Local Governments, but to start making such grants ss 
as . tie budget discussioa is over, and go on making them during th* 
year. By the time we nvne to the end the year, all these grants, 

as already mode, will appear in the revised estimates, and th^ 
than, under the present definttion, escaps the discussion to which 
ate entitled to subject them. However, the rule being there in 
» present form. I did not like to take any risks. Possibly, if I had word*^ 
the motion in a more direct form, it might have been allowed, as a mattat 
of glace, as I see soma other motions have been allowed. But I did B® 
like to, take the risk ot the motion being disallowed, and I therefo^ 
have word^ my resolution In this round-^bout m jtnper. By ^ 
means I raise the matter under the bead of the new loan for next y®*^ 
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My proposal Is that Iho loan which Uso Govornment propo^ to rals* 
during next year slKmltl ho 8 mlllloiu Instead of C raill/ons. Th/s extra 
two millions will ho no lncroa«o In reality in our Indebtodnoss hecauso 
tbo Govornmont aro reducing our dobt this year l»y 2 mllUdns token 
<ml of Iho Opium surplus, and all I propose is that after tlio now year 
begins it should again 1)0 ralsod by 2 millions, BO that there should bo 
!JO real cliango in tho debt. My object thus Is to recover for the country 
the two millions which the Hon*ble Member proposes to devote or bat 
devoted to tho reduction of our dobt, and tho actual wording of the 
resolution la merely a matter of form rendered necessary liy the rules 
as they stand today. 

81r, I aold at tho eotnmencomoiit that our real surplus this year 
la millions or 8 craros of rupees. It will bo seen on a careful exami- 
nation of tho Financial Statcmonl that thoro are two series of doles— 
those dnlc^ which tho Finance Minister onco condomnsd— which reduce 
It.hy 1 1 millions. I am not sorry that tlieao doles have been given this 
year, Iwcauso they am for putpoe<» which 1 ontiioly approve. But I 
romomltor the llonlile Member expressing himself onco somewhat 
strongly against the policy of doles. Tho dolts Ibis year are a grant 
for non-rocurrlng purponas, for sanitation and education, of about a 
mllKon, and another grant to various t<ocal Oovornmonts for various 
objects of public utility, roughly amounting to about thrcoHiuartors of a 
iulllloa The two togotlier amount to 1| million.^. Now, If the whole 
of this if millions had boon taken out of tho ordinary surplus, leaving 
tho Opium surpliLS alone, oven then there wcwld bavo l>oon half a million 
of tho ordinary surplus left. What Iho Honble Meml>or has, however, 
done f 5 thfe. ?fe takes 1 milUon out of Iho 3 mWoos Opfam surplus, 
and givoa It to e<hicatfon ond sanitation; then ho takes { of a million 
Out of tho other 2J millions, and gives It to various Local Oovernmonts 
for various purposes, thereby leaving behind a million ond a half of 
tho second and 2 mIllIon.s of tho first surplus, or a total resulting surplus 
of 3) millions. Now, 8lr, I do not undorstand why ho has done all this 
In this way. The special grant to education and sanitation could as 
well havo come out of tho non-OpIum surplua The special Opium 
surplus might have been left alone to bo dealt with In some special 
manner— for redemption of debt, as the JIon*blo Member proposes, or 
for croatlag a special reserve, a.s I om going to propose. There was 
ample margin for Iroth series of granls out of the ordinary surplus, and 
1 do not understand why some money has boon token out of one surplus 
and some cut of £/to other, and the rcoaltlng surpluses, under the two 
heads, shown as they have boon In tho Btolomont Ilowovor, that does 
not affect my resolution In any way. I suggest that this Opium surplus 
which stands at 3 millions, Ihcmgh the resolution raises a dboussion 
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only about 3 millions, alioald U set apart to constituto a nsw fuod 

which I Wd caU the Oprnm Fund at Ophiai BfserTe or V some suA 

namo; and I further snggest that we should go on adding to it all 

ad^tional Opium surplt^es that the HonTiU Member or his mcce^ 

may earn dating the next few years, and the fund thus created aliowea to 

accumulate, so that when the Opium raTBune comes to b© extinguisbe^ 

the facoaTeaieaca and dislocation arisii^ from that extinction should 

be parity met by drawing on this fund; in other words, that thh fun 

should euable the Government to distribute Uia incoavenience of the 

l^v^a of Opium revenna over a longer period than would otherwise be 

pc^ibla 

Osposal o( Opium Surplus 

Sir, this question of the dispcesl of the Opium surplus ia In reality 
a most important question, and 1 would ask the Indulgence of th* 
Council while I stata why, in toy opinion, the course which 1 
suggested should be adopted Last year, when I urged that instead of 
including the whole of the Opium receipts in the revenue for a particular 
year, we should have a sliding scale of a diminishing Opium reTenue, M 
that revenue was marked out for extinction, the Hon'ble Mr. Meston , 
In whom we all are glad to recognise & muter of debate, tried to tarn 

tbepdntofmy contention against me by saying that that was ptecl* 

eety what the Government were gmng to <to; only he could not reconcile 
my advocacy of that scheme with my complaint in the earlier part of 
the debate that the Government had underesUmaUd the Opium reresae. 
Now, my poatlon at that time was perfectly clear. Sir Edwnid Baker* 
had stated Id tlus Council three years ago when he first announced to 

the Council that the Opium revenaewasdcximed. that if the Gorenan®!’* 
of India were aliowed (o spread the loss of that tevenne over ten yeor*' 
which at that time meant an annual diminatloa of 50 lakhs, the Gov* 
omment would be able to stand the less without recourse to extra 
taxation. And what I meant was that this sliding scale which has been 
devised this year should have been brought into operation then—uo* 
after two jeais rf the excess rsvemia had been enjoyed by Govern* 
ment and used for ordinary expendltoia and after extra taxation 
had been Itnpoeed in order to meet the deficit caused by an uncontrolled 
growth of expenditure. Sfy contention was that the sliding seal® 
should have been brought into exKteoce when the announcement was 
first made here ia this Council that Che Opium revenue would disappe*^ 
in ten years. However, better late than never, and 1 glad th® 
Finance Department has at last introduced aaliding scale; only, instead 
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of an anmml dimSoutfon of 50 lakha, it must now b« about 85 lakhs, 
os wo haro now only sovon years In front of us fastead of ton. 

Kow, 81r, {f tho GoTommonl could spread the loss of this Opium 
rovonuo OTon over Iho next eovon yoars, possibly tho Finance Depart* 
mont might bo ablo to find annually this margin of 85 lakhs out of the 
normal growth of rovenuo, and they might bo able to moot tho difUcuI* 
ties that tho loss of revenue would create withmit having rocourse to 
extra taxatloiL I thtrdc this is just possible, though I do not know what 
may actually happett But will tho Government Iiave tho wbolo period 
of seven years to distribute this loss o%*or? I think there are many 
indications that tho Government of India will not got seven years, that 
in the course of four years, possibly oven three years, this Opium revo* 
nuo m.'iy ga Ix>t us assume that it will go in about tbreo years. It Is 
only wi-'O to ho prepend for n contingency like this, as events are 
clearly maving in that direction. I may say at once that personally I 
do not regret the prospect of this loos. I have always regarded this 
Opium rovenuo os a groat stain on our finances, because It Is drawn from 
tho moral degradation of the poc^>l« of a sister country. Indeed, I am 
glad that this rovenuo will go. and I do not mind having to face the 
situation which the loss w'ill create. At the some time, I would, In 
prudoneo, prepare for tho contingency from now. Assuming that tb 
Opium revenue is extinguished In the course of three years, what w!l 
happen ? Tho slldiog scale of tho Finance Doparlment assumes a 
period of seven more years for total loss. Tho Doparlment takes for tho 
current year an Opium rovenuo of 7 crores, forthonextyearof 6 crores 
15 lakhs, for the year following that alwut 5| crores, and so on. But if 
tho Opium revenue is extinguished in tho course of Uiree years moro, 
tho sliding scale wUI not carry us lower down than to about 4i crores 
for tho last year, Instead of to only 85 lakhs, ns would be the case on a 
seven years' basis. And, Sir, If this happona, as sure as tho fact that 
wa are hero in Ibis room today, the Finance Department will have re- 
course to extra taxation to fill up the gap. And as I am anxious to 
guard tho country against such a course, 1 bring forward ray proposal 
for the creation of an Opium nesorvo Fund today. 

My proposal, Sir, fa this. The additional Opium revenue by which 
I moan tbs excess or&r tbs sJidfPS scale— which Is 7 crons for lie 
current year, G crores and 13 bkhs for the next year, and so on— fa 
rendered possible solely by the fact that the Opium troflio is threatened 
with extinction and that the Chinese consumers are therefore prepared 
to pay fancy prices for the drug whflo It can bo had. The very threa- 
tened extinction, therefore. Is producing the surplus at present, and it 
is only proper th.at the surplus BbooW be utilised In order that the 
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dislocation of our finances, when the ertlnction doM come, should 
causa as UlUe inconvaniance tons as possible. TtTiat lurge therefore is 
this. This siirplus, over and abore the sliding scale, should be put aside 
year after year. \Ve have 3 mflllons this year, -we might hare.- fay* 

2 milliot^ next year, and, say, another 2 miliions during the followng 
year, and at the end of the Udrd year let ta suppose that the Opiuoi 
revenue suddenly disappears altogether. According to tha sliding 
the fourth year ^pni require an Opium revenue of 3| crores, tha fift 
year about 2} trorss and so on. Mean-shfle our Opium Reserve Fund 
will amount during the next three years to 7 nuUions. If wo have 
such a Fund, we can draw on it to fill up the gaps for the fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh years, and thus obviate a recourse to extra taxation. 
Thus, by creating this Ophim Reserve, we shall be able to spread the 
whole loss over seven years— the period which the Govemment of Ridia 
are nnzions to spread it over — even If Ike actual extinction takes place 
in tluaa years. Of course, If you devote IhU money to the teductfon 
of debt now, and if tha Government wUl bonow when the need arises to 
fill up the gap for pujp«es of current expenditure, then I do not 
press my proposal I recognize that there is no special merit fn » 
separate fund. But the Goremment has never so borrowed. The 
Government will never borrow for tecurting purposes even temper^ 
tiiy, eepecially when the prospect is to have to borrow for a number of 
years ; and I am quite sure. If a proposal to borrow is made by any 
Itlember in those circumstances, we sbaB have eeimons in thU CouncB 
from the Finance Ifloister almt the unwisdom and impolicy and 
extravagance of borrowing for ordinary purpcsas. Therefore if the 
Opium revenue Is extlcgunhed in, aay, three years— and it » by n® 
means iraprohakl^— while tho surpluses daring the three years will 1® 
devoted to a redoctlon of debt, when the threatened extinction comes, 
iosieod of again borrowing to tbe extent of tha reduction effected, the 
Government wfll impose extra taxes. If. however, the Government 
have this Opinm reserve at their side, there will be no excuse andn® 
' instification whatsjever for the imposllkm of extra taxes. Of course. 
I do not olijecl to extra taxation for other purposes. Bat. other things 
being equal, I do not want nr^ «xtm taxation to meet the lass of the 
Opium TSTonue. 


Real Unproductive Debt Very Small 

Sir, H may be said that, after all. a reduction of debt is a toc^ 
excellent object, and as the futare may well take care of itself, tb* 
Finance Minuter is jastiRed In aeroling hb surpluses to aredncUon 
of debt, thereby leaving his focMSSOT the burden of a smaller debt R 
the debt nf thU ccKjntry—1 mean the ordinary d<4>l— hadbeen abng» 
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dabt, flimllar to the mammoth debts of Western countries, I would hare 
understood such a course, and 1 would not have opposed this policy aa 
I am doing now. But what Is oor tinproducUre debt ? I think an 
enquiry into this question Is useful in tjow of what the Finance 
Member says In his Financial fitatoment. He says there that two 
millions Vi'lll be devoted to a nduction of debt, baennse tbciDby our 
credit would be strengthened. With all •deference, Sir, I hog leave to 
say that in speaking thus ha Is merely using a Western formula— a 
formula which in India has no application because of the irining 
amount of our debt. Sir, what is the amount of our debt ? Our total 
debt is made up of various component factors. There is the permanent 
or funded debt , There is the temporary or unfunded debt. And there 
are various funds with the Government, nich os saving banks deposits, 
service funds, special loans, judicial deposits in courts, and so forth. 
Against this the Government bavotbeirKailwayB and Irrigation works, 
their loans and advances to Local Bodies, Ifatirc States and cuHira* 
tors, and their cash balances. Deducting these latlerfrom the total debt, 
what retuaina is the true ordinary or unproductive debt. Now taking, 
the Hgures for 1907*08, and bringing them up to date, we find that in 
1907-08 the permanent debt In India was 88'o5 millions: the permanent 
debt in England was 1S6 48 milUoni. or, in the two countries together, 
245 tnllUons. That was the funded permanent debt in that year. The 
unfunded debt In that year was only 1 rolliioa Then, about 20 millions 
represented special loans. Service funds, Savings Banks deposits, depart- 
mental and judicial deposits and miscellaneous obligations of the 
Governraont, or total liabilitiee of 266 28 millions or 400 crores of the 
liabilities of the Government As against tlds, the Government of India 
had in that year 177*7 millions invested In Bailways and 29 87 in Irri- 
gation Works, ora total of 207*57 millionsunder the two heads together- 
Theltailway debt was earning about S per cent., the Irrigation debt 
about 7 per cent. Therefore it was really no debt at all irt the sense in 
which the term debt is used. That accounted for 207 outof 266 millions. 
Then the loans and advances by Government to various Local Bodies, 
Native States and cultivators amounted in that year to 13 raillions 
and the cash balances were 18 6 millions. Thus 239 milUoasoutof 
266 28 miUIons represented tbe Investments and cash balances of the 
Government, leaving only about 27 miliioas of real unproductive debt 
for the country. This was in 1907-08. Since then the i>osition has 
undergone some deterioratioa Of course there has been additional 
borrowing for Bailways and Irrigation; butwe nzad not take that into 
account since Bailway and Irrigation investments are earning 5 and 7 
per cent, interest respectively. Bat there was a deficit In 1908-03 
of 3*74 millions. In 1909-10 there was a surplus of -61 million. 
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and this year, excluding the Opium suiplos of 3 millions, there 
is still a surplus of *49 or half a mlUmn. The position therefore 
during the last three years has undergone a deterioration by 
about 2 64 millions, audwemust add that to the figure for 1907-03 to find 
the total unproductive debt at the present moment. This {»mes to 
29 7 millions, say 30 millions. Or, if tha Finance Minister wij prefer 
it, I am prepared to tafce the funded unproductive debt, os ft appears in 
out accounts, which is 37 millions. That means making a present of 
about 7 millions to tha Honhle Member; but I will do so and will take 
37 millions for the purposes of my argument. Now, Sir, what is a total 
unproductive debt rf 37 miliioaa for a vast country like India 7 ^V^t U 
such a debt compared with the huge debts of other countries? And is the 
reduction of this trillmg debt a matter of such paramount importance 
that everything the Finance Department can lay hands on should b® 
devoted to this reduction to the practical exclusion of all other useful 
obieets, as has been done during the last ten or twelve years ? Sir, my 
protest against this policy of the Otrvermnent has been a long-standing 
one. Year alter year, fo? the last ten years, I have been raising my 
voice In this Ccuncfl against this policy; butsofar without much effefft- 
How does our unproductive debt e^pare with that of other eountriefll 
In Eagland, at the present moment, yon have a national debt of oys> 
700 ffliUloBs, corresponding to our unprodsctive debt. In France Hi* 
over a thousand mlUiona. In several other countries it is lour to fife 
hundred millions. Gven In an Eastern country like China it is about 
110 milUons, though the annual reveoue ol China is much smaller than 
ours. The Hon'ble Member speaks ot the necessity of strengthening 
our credit. If we look at the rstesofintatestal which different countries 
borrow, it will be found that our credit is exceedingly gt»d. 

Reasonable S'rking Fund ior Ordinary Debt 
The bulk of Our dsbl 1$ at 3| per cent., whereas Japan borrows 
at from 4 to 7 per cent.; Itussla bonwx at about S per cent: Turkey 
borrows at 5 per cent and over; China borrows at between 4 and 7 per 
ccnt-4 per cent In a few cases, 6 and 7 per cent being the usual rate 
Even Italy borrows at a higher rate than India, the bulk o! Italy's debt 
being 3 j per cent I therefore contend that our credit is excellent, and 
1 think the Hon’ble JIejnb» need aol be is a huny to improva it 
still further. Moreover, when a debt Is as small as ours, credit is 
etrengthened by its diminution only theoretfcally. I do not say that 
OUT debtshouUbe left where it U. 1 am quiU wflllng that there 

should eeme provision for a regular reduction in the ordinary debt 

of the country. 1 am quite wQling that there should be a Sinking Fund 
of a definite amount; but whenthe tequiremenla of such afundam 
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provided/ all money out of the reveiui© over and above it should ba 
devoted to pressing objects of public utility, such os education, saiiita' 
tion, medical relief, and so forth. Now, Sir, if we examine next year’s 
Financial Statement, we shall find a sum of 2 crores already devoted to 
the reduction of debt, i. ft, already serving the purpose of a Sinking 
Fund. Seventy-five lakhs are provided under the head of Famine 
Relief and Insurance to avoidance or reduction of debt; and under 
Railway expenditure wehave asnmofover £800,000, or about 1| crores/ 
devoted to the redemption of Capital; and according to our ^stem of. 
accounts that finally shows itself as a reduction In our ordinary debt; 
Therefore, we have IJ crores under Railway Capital expenditure and 
three^uarters of a crora under reduction or avoidance of debt,- or 
roughly a sum of 2 crores devoted to reduction of debt I am quite 
willing that this should be a standing Sinking Fund If, in any year, 
the Government cannot afford these 2 crores, I am willing that the 
deficiency should ho a first claim on the surpluses of succeeding years- 
If, further, there Is any deficit Inai^ yaar, that deficit should be a first, 
claim on the surplus of the years that follow. But when you have 
provided for this Sinking Fund and for covering ordinary deficits/X 
think all money, in excess of that, Bhould be devoted to non-recurring 
expenditure on those objects with which the moral and material well', 
being of the people is intimately bound up. Sir, a Sinking Fund of 2 
crores a year is four times as large as what rich England is providing 
for her today. The total debt at prese.nt Is about 750 mDiJons, 
Between the Crimean War and the South African War, England 
reduced her debt by about 200 millions. It was about 836 millions at 
the close of the Crimean War. It was about 635 millions at the begin- 
ning of the Boer War. In other words, England reduced her debt dining 
the interval by 200 millions or 5 millions a year. This means a Sinking 
Fnnd of a little over | per cent on the first debt During the last eight 
or nine years they have reduced the debt from over 800 millions — the 
figure at the close of the Boer War — to 750 miliions, a reduction of 
about 50 millions; that amounts to about 1 pet cent, on the first debt 
Therefore, you find that in a wealthy country like England the Sink- 
ing Fund does not exceed about 1 percent of the debt. Here, in India, 

I am willing to allow 2 crores annually lo get rid of out small debt of 
37 millions. This means a Sinking Fund of 4 per cent as against I per 
cent in England. Surely the Hon’ble Member should be satisfied with 
this, and all money over and above this amount ought to be available 
for other pressing purposes which require large outlay very badly. •' - 

Seller Granfs for NafiofT-BuiWing Depaiimenfs .Urged ^ 

Sir,. for these purposes — Education, Sanitation- and Medical 
ReUef— while, a great deal-of lecurring expenditure -is,- no doubt, 
0.-27 
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nocossary, there U aUo a vast amount of non-rocurring expenditure 
ahsolutely required ind the need fa most urgent. SoTon out of erery 
eight children are growing up In India in Ignorance, while the Btale in 
every other civilised country has made Ua free and compulsorr educa- 
tion of its children one of Its primary duties; four Tillages cut of 
in thia country are without a sehooL thsvi, sanitation throughout the 
country is in a most neglected condition. The dcath-rato, already high. Is 
growing higher aud Wgiter ; tho latest figures show that tho death-rate 
fa now over 3S per thousand. For providing school-buildings for primary 
schools, hostels for secondary schools arjd colleges, for Initial outlay 
on technological institutions, for drainage and water works, an enorm- 
ous amount of money of a non-recurring character U required, and 
there can bo no more heneficanl eipandlturo of public money after » 
Sinking Fund has been provided. 

My proposals, thereforo, are these: I propose, in the first place, 
that the Opium surpluses, over and above the figures of the sliding 
scale, should be set apart to constitute a now fund to bo called the 
Opium Fund In the event of this proposal not being accepted, I pro- 
pose that the whole of such surpluses should go to meet noo-wcuniug 
expeni^ture on Sanitation, Education, and Medical Belief Instead of 
being devoted to a reduction of debt At the same time I propose that 
a Slnldng Fond of a definite amount should bo created and that all 
sums over and above that Sinking Fund should be applied to the objects 
1 have mentioued. Sir, I move the resolution which stands in my name- 
I Ai the tnd of (A* dMrrt* on thn rcsofu/ios on thi Opium Fund, by 
way c/ reply, Ookhctle tpokeas/rHowm] 

, Sir, 1 should like to say a few words in reply to what the Honble 
Mr. hleston baa said, before this resolution is put to the vote. The 
Houhls Member began by giving me credit for sleights-of-hand and 
feats of jugglery of which I have considered myself more or less 
innoesut. However, I should like to Imow where the sleights-of-hand 
and the jugglery have come in. So far as the two surpluses, the Opium 
surplus and the non^piam surplus, are coneeraed, I only wanted to 
know why the Depirtmentbad set apart one niiUioa for Eduction and 
Sanitation from the Opium surplus Instead of from the other suiplo* 
in which there was a margin for it The Hon’ble Member could then 
have kept the whole of the three mQUons of Opium surplus intact Be 

could still have given U3 the money for Sanitation and EducaUon;he 

could still have made those grants to liocal Governmenla of about a 
crere and four lakhs te various ^ecific purposes, and yet he would 
have had a -nonOpium Eurplus of half a million. I wanted to know 
why, instead of adopting this simpls course, the other has bean adopted 
^ the Government; but no answer has been fwthcoming to that; and 
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Instcid of glrln; tho explanation esVed for, tho Hon'ble Ifember 
draerlbM my preaonlatlon of fignroa as a foat of jugglery. However it 
Is a small matter, and may well restwberd it Is. 

8o far as lha policy of provWlDg a sUding scale of diminishing 
revenue for Opium is concarntrf, I entirely approve of IL I suggested 
that course myself last year, and I am convinced that that fa tho only 
safe and sound course. The question Js, what fa to he done with the 
Surplus that you got over and above the revenue of this sliding scale? 
Tho Hon’ble Member said tho Government would devote the excess 
just now to reduction of debt, and, when tho time comes, they would 
consider what they should do—wbethcr they should again raise 
their unproductive debt or adopt such other means os In their wisdom 
and with the advice of the Council they might think proper— 
which means Impose additional taxation, which they are sure to 
do. Sir. I have boon following Indian iinanee for tbe last twenty* 
five years with some Interest, and if I know one thing, it fa this. When- 
ever there fa a delicU, the occasion fa straightaway utilised by the 
Government for imposing additional taxation ; but, on the other hand, 
Bnrpluses have been rarely followed by a romIssioD of taxation. It fa 
only when It becomea ahaolutely tevposalbU to maintain the old level of 
taxation any more, that remissions are granted to tbe people, and that 
very tardily. Tho reason for this fa obvious. Tho Department docs 
sot care to relinquish Its bold on the money. If it can help It. Pnblle 
opinion in the country fa weak. There are no electors here to win 
over, to placate, or to please, and tho Government, having the money, 
do not want to let It go. 

Sir, the Hon’ble Member has said a good deal as to the form of 
my resolution; but I really think be need not have spent so much of 
his energy on it. He knew quite well what I had In my mind, and 
Indeed, last year, It was ho himself who put me In the way In this 
matter, I was then in a dlRiculty as to how to raise a similar question, 
and the Hon’ble Member came to. my rescue and pointed out to me 
howl could got round tho rules andralso tho discussion. I then followed 
his advice and was very grateful to him for It ; and all I have done this 
year fa to adopt the same course agala Ho knew what I had then la 
view, and he knows what I have In view today ; and therefore all that 
he ha.s said just now about not raising any more loans, about the' 
Inadvisability of adding to our indebtedness, was really somewhat 
unnecessary. 

No Reduction cl Debf Out of Surplus 

Then, Sir, tho Hon’ble Mwnbor says that, In the opinion of the 
Finance Department, with its’ conservative view In this matter, a 
reduction of debt fa the wisest jx^cy topursue In such circumstances. 
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Out tWA. hw# w, Ji enUwnflf »m>U. »n.1 iny 

do ytw wuM annuaViy, M n glnklnj; Cunjl. l'» IhluWt ttli! 'sf 

lh«r1 Kcxl year, fijf lriilAaf«, ycrthato olfeady jiruvllvl I'xucr^ 
forUi4purTx»ooulcilUj*CTdlRaTyrwcn‘4e I'f tV.o cryjr.lry. Ar»^ 
not MlJ'fiwl with OiaU IXj yrei warA thrM crow, fjurfrwtr^ 
crofff* crery year }n trdfff to reduM IWi tJ 57 
Iloni'lo ilfmlnrt hw not ntf«t?p{<Hl any frrJy to that 0/ r«JTT«^* 
imalidcU^am.»tconvcntenltWt'zf<‘fofllfUt 
led of Indian linanc*». It rnniirt ncMsflraly ir.w«I matrfbl f-T 
Rlowlns petloA^ to ftdorn Iho poforalloni of cUicIal rpsafcrw 
milijfld c< llio manatjement of In lUn fir.aRc*. wV.elher Isrfa cr In ‘ 
UainenV. IIul Uial b bar Jly any eonv»U\Ian to u« «iv> «arA n^uf 
money in an many directions (or Ih-vo rfe"ln 2 and aU-Lnp-xtaa 
ol>}erU tKalJ bavo mcnUoiw?d. A«ln«V.<lher W" can^prniUrRarxnir 
on non-rocufrJng purpo*« urifully, I Ihlnb Ibo Jlontdo Member 
Bikthallon^b Mr. JluUcfA After the Cmfrrrnr* tbal »» 
AUababad recanUy, I <ua <|nU* raw that th* Mr. 

atonMt5bobImapn’Rr»mm»thal «-<wld t\xnr that notimowt * . 
15 or OTcn JO millions eouU bo ntcfuUy cmplnyod n non-rc«rTln» 
expondituw In th# dlredlom I bar* InlleatoA It l» n^ft* t*'*® 

Ift'o yean #30 w« had a doRclt Butbthat # fair »ay of puttlnS * 
Vr« had ft deficit two ycaia ago ; hut the doficll rvno after tan y*ar* 
surpluses \Vhy does th« Ilon’bl# MemWr lako 1903^ asthadartl^ 
paint T Why d-ios ho not taVo n point two or three year* beforo that 
You had ton years of »UTpla«w during ochlchporl>>l you realltod— y®“ 
will find. If you will refer to Iho rotums— a total ot about S6 mlUlcn* 
asfurpluMa. Alter 20 mQUons of rarplu'W had l«en realliod yt® 
one year of a doBeJt of 3 74 mi11Ion% af»er which yo»j again haxe t« 
small surpluses). And you ln«H on making up for Iho one deficit by 
devoting to paying It oH succeodlngsurplato', rcfrsrdl<r« of the 
Dial Ihoro have boon 2C mlllIon!i of rorpiu<es Iwhind. It only mean* 
that whonoTCT you have money, you war.t to davoto It to the reduction 
of debt, because somehow that Is the ambition of every Finance Minlr* 
ter; and when you bare o deficit, you keep that deficit lwfi«v th® 
public tUl you are able to get some moTO money to wipoUoff I really 
think. Sir, that the country has a right to complain of this policy ^ 
am speaking of tha general prdicy followed year ailor year in tM* 
mattor, not of the policy adc^tod In tlds particular Budget. I ha” 
already expressed my groat salbfacUon oa to some of the prlnclpl** 
laid down and the dispositions made In this Budget Wo are gratef“‘ 
to the Honhle Finance Member far what ho has done, for ho has doo« 
what we did not s ucceed in Inducing any previous Finance Mlnl»t«r 


V 1. Edflcstin Mmaber, CorcrBnmtetlndU. at 


time. 
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to do. He has given us a million for Education and Sanitation, and 
those of us, who have bean raising our toIc 9 in fayoux of such a grant 
year after year these several yearn, surely we ore not likely to be 
wanting in gratitude to the Hon’ble Member for this. But the HonTile 
Member does not yet go far enough.’ One mliHon fs good, but three 
millions would be better. If he would set apart those three millions to 
constitute an Opium Reserve, then I do ncA want them for the other 
purposes mentioned ; but if you are going to use the money for reduc- 
ing debt, we daera it our duty to protest. As my friend, Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey* has pointed ooW If you derote 2 croresayear to the reduc- 
tion of debt, you would be able to wipe off the whole amount in the 
llfo-time of a single generation. My friend was not right about the 75 
lakhs. The total amount under Famine Insurance is 150 lakhs, of 
which half is devoted to protective irrigation, when there is no demand 
for actual famine relief, and the other half, that is, 75 lakhs, is devoted 
to a reduction or avoidance of debt Therefore, the sum is generally 
available for reducing debt along with the amount that is provided for 
the redemption of Capital under Railways. 

Before resuming my seat, I would request you, Sir, to put the 
resolution to the rote in two part% under ruie 16. Rule 16 says : " if 
any resolution iavolves many points, the President at bis discretion 
may divide it so that each point may be determined separately." I 
recognise the force of some of the observations of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Madge. There may be other Membcm who would be willing to support 
me Id my proposal about an Opium Reseivo Fund, but who would not 
care to have the whole of the money assigned to Education, Sanitation 
and Medical Relief, 1 am therefore quite prepared to ask, Sir, that 
you, in your discretion, may put the two parts of this resolution to the 
vole separately; namely, first, that the two millions be devoted to the 
creation of an Opium Fund; and, if that faib, then that it should be 
devoted to Sanitation, Education and other purpcaos. 

( The first part of the resolution was put and rojectod, 15 voting 
for and 39 against. 

The second part was then put and abo rejected ) 


l. \ big textile cnilt-owoer la BombiT : PresWeni, Bombay .Moalcipil Corpora- 
tlaa. 1907; Chalrmia.Mmowoers* AssocUlloti, Bombay; PresUeot, Second XndustfUl 
Conference. 190(3; Chainnao. Bank of Daroda, and the Central Co-operative Bank. 
Bombay : Member. Indian Factory Coamle^oa, 1907-OS ; Member, Imperial I.e|le- 
Utive CoOBClt. 1910-n. 
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FEES IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


{ Jn ike ecursf r-f Ike t^ivus^on on tke I’inancial Slatemmt, 
ifciikaf~u!~^ii'j(u^ inclion th^ the fffQfi's to Jxcol {JMffTir'wJi 

te infTfti.tpd ty ?u«fcon ameunt 03 fill eruAie them lo renxl Ike/fte Foy 

oMe in PriTnanj SchoiJ^ far the ccminj yenr. Spmhino on the mctiott, 
Oohhale node the fidiaririy Ourrtotimie ) 

Sir, I wisb to offer a few obserratlona on the tesolntion whicli oy 
Hon'ble friend Mr. Haqae lias moved. Sir. personally I do not wiali to 
press the qncstion of the remission of fees at this lime of dsy> I 
mention that 1 nsed to raise this 4)uestion in tills Connell year aft« 
year for Eeveral years, and that the reaoloUon of the Govemment, to 
which my Hon’ble friend referred today, was issued after a dUenssion 
in this Council initiated by myselL However, in view of the expre^ 
eioBS of opinion that have come from several Local Gorermneats, it 
Is necessary to consider bow far the Government is iiitBly to retait feet 
and make education free at onc«. Of count, no one will rejoice 
more than I if Gorwnment fa aWe to remit fees and make edit* 
cation frea It fa a matter of 35 lakhs a year to begin with— this reml^ 
elon of fees', and if the Government so choose, they can do it. Tbl* 
woold mean making it free first and compulsory aftemards, or it misbt 
be made compulsory first and free afterwards, whichever way we 
begin; we have all to advance towards the same goal, namely, free and 
Bompulsary educatioa for all the chOdien in this ccuatry. I hope to 
Introduce in tlus Council in a few days, if Government will permit me. 
a Bill to empower municipalities and local beards to make primary edu* 
cation compulsory within their areas. Tha Govenunent have given a 
large notbrecorring grant to primary education for next year. I wish 
the Government had at the same time given a recurring grant to 
primary education to be distributed among the provinces. A non-recui" 
ring grant, without a recurjing grant to support it, fa likely to be 
largely thrown away ; it will be spent on school bnildings or it may b* 
spent on Iniildings for training institutions; usefully spent, nodoubt; 
but in order to make it really effective, it fa necssary to {supplement it 
with a recurring grant It may be that, as the Department of Education 
has been only recently created it is not yet ready with its programme 
and so the question of a recniring grant has been simply postpon- 
ed, and possibly tha Finance Department may be able to find money 
latesT If that fa so, I have nothine more to say ; but if there fa do 
intention to find money for Tecunieg parpoa« this year, and if 


I. fool4et( 


P. IM. 
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the Education Department i3 expected to wait till next 'year,- then I 
would respectfully urge that it should not bo so and that some pro^ 
ylsion should bo made in the budget for next year for a recurring grant 
for primary educatioa 

( The resolution refected ) 


Financial D!$en$s!on. t9tt.I2. First Slot*.7ik Mafeh 1911. 

SANITATION IN EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM 


I .^r. Syed Shamsul Jluda^ mfivfid a resij/ulion prop<ii*tni 7 that th« 
grant to Eoftern Bengal atvl Aeaam far SaTalation be raiietl from 
£60,000 to £ 100 , 000 . Gokhaie made the fciloaing remarJcg on the 
resoluHon : J 

Sir, 1 have no wish to object to this resolution ; not at all; in fact 
Iwishgoodluckloevery one who wants anything from the Finance 
Minister. Bull would Ilka to know on what principle these grants 
hare been based. I sea no principle, looking at this list; probably the 
allotment is made in the spirit of the financial administration, prior to 
the year 1870, when the Oovemment that clamoured most got the 
most. These grants bare no necessary relation to either the rerennes 
which the different Provincial Governments enjoy, or to the expend!* 
ture on Sanitation and Education-I take the two togetber-whieh they 
incur. I shall, therefore, bo very glad to bear from the Finance Depart- 
ment on what principle the grants are based. 

( The resolution was refected ) 


Financial Diseatsion, 191hl2. First Stale. 8lh March 1911. 

SUBSIDY FOR VERNACULAR PAPERS 


[ Mr. Bhupendra !/a(h Basu* moved a Resolution recommending that 
the special grant to the Government of Bengal be reduced by the sum rf 
Rs. 65,000, Ike amount which the Government of Bengal had promised as 
subsidy touxsrds a Vernacular paper to be slarlerl m Bengal. In support^ 
ing the Resolution, Gokhaie spoke as follows : J 

Sir, I wish to say a few words in support of the Resolution which 
my Honhlo friend Babu Bbupendranath Basu has placed before the 

1. Was Profenof of Arable aai PerHas in the CaleatU Madrasa ; resigned and 
jolaed (baBar; Tagore Law Lectorer, 1903 ; Presideal, All'IndUaiasIim Leagoe,' 
Seeretar;, Beogal Landbolders* Association. 

2. Cbairman, Reception Comrailiee, Indian NalloDal Coegress, 1911; aa clecltd 
Dember. first of the Beagal aed then of lha Imperial Legiiiatire Coneeil : President, 
Indian National Congress, 19lt:‘aeaber, 'Connell «f India. 
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It la known that the paper depends for Its existence upon a large sul)- 
sidy from the Government no further proof will he required by most 
people to discredit Ihepaiwr and, along with the paper, all that appears 
‘in It. 

' i 

An Avowedly Govemmenl Organ Preferable 

. 1 have said, Sir, that 1 can quite understand the desire of the 

Government that they should have a fe^v friends at least in the ranks 
of the Vernacular Press— papers that will give them fair play, papers 
that will assume the best till the worst is proved. 1 quite recognise 
that situations sometimes arise when this desire may be strongly felt 
by the Government Put I am firmly convinced that the only way in 
which a real remedy can bo found for such a state of things is by 
working for a general Improvement In the situation of the country. 
Some of the remedies proposed, from time to time, may go some way. 
•A State paper, for instance. Such a paper would have certain advanta- 
ges over a subsidised paper conducted by a private individual. As my 
£on*ble friend Pabu Dhupeodranatb Basu has pointed out, hmv are the 
opinions of a subsidised paper to be raided ? Pobody will think that 
the opinions there have the weight which would be attached to a pro* 
.nouncement from Government; for It will always be doubted if the 
editor of such a paper would be really taken by the Government/ into 
its confidence. Then, there will be views about social questions and 
religious questions, about which Government is bound to observe an 
attitude of neutrality. Even in political matters, the paper will not 
represent the views of Government. Bai ^arendia Nath Ben Bahadur, 
for instance, Is not the man who will conceal his views where he feels 
■strongly. Are the Government prepared to accept the responsibility 
for the views which he expresses ? If not, why should the Government 
come forward and spend Rs. 62.000 in supporting a paper, the social 
and religious views of which it cannot accept and the political views 
of which it may not be prepared to accept!’ As 1 have already observed, 
far better that the Government should issue a State publication of its 
own. Then it will at least avoid all religioas and social questions; it 
■ win also avoid ordinary political controversies. Whenever it notices 

mkrspresentsthns ahcfatits intanticjs in tie it wJU conect 

' these misrepresentations and the public will know authoritatively what 
the Government have to say. , . . - . 

But, Sir, there is another way, which perhaps would be better 
1 than a direct State organ. The Government might, without directly 
coming Into the field, get some of its more pronounced friends or 
champions to undertake the work. There is, l unders^nd, a body 
o .-:8 
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lurEKiAL i^putn's cousaL 


hors, mIW 1^50 IjnjXTla! Iycg«c, ol which my (der.d. Ih* iloharai' 
of BufdffSD’, 1* & dlsllnffulihcd incml*?, Tho other day, whonihl* 
body wallod In dopulatlm on lb« Vlroroy, HU Kxctikncy made » 
sugswlJon that thomwilicr* »houW not eonfino Ihcmielrw merely to 
presontlngttddrwwBloderwirtlngftndlncomlng Viceroy*. And 1 nm^olU 
mrolhatthemetnborsthemsolteJtaVotho tawotUw cf their f«I<insl* 
blliUos. And they would, no dnuU, bo gUd to come to tbo »uvv®rt of 
GovorEmenl.cfj>oclall7 when m »crlou*<iu«t5onUko thU kwlohorolr*^ 
Many of tha iownbon of Iho t^aguo am Tory wealthy men. a^d. 
if a euggcJtion wero mada to Uiem, U U raoro Ihm pTt»hai'l« th^t 
they would como forward lo atari an ergan rf their irwn— an organ 
that would artlvtly combat tha view* that am clfeuLat*<l In a 
tectloa cl lha Vernacular Ptk*. Tha paper will, of courre, reprrrwt 
tha view* of certain wealthy Keallemen In lha ecnnlty only, nu 
they wFil ha man who have a eltOce In the country, a* we are often 
jemlndod, and their vim will be frtw from all objectlorj which n»f 
be urged againat a lulwldiaed paper, tlnce there wW 1« no Gorem* 
mont money behind ft I think In many respect* Ihi* wwilJ bo ■ f*' 
moreeffeetlT* course to lake than cither a directly luUldUod paP**’ ^ 
•Ten a State orgaa Cut, wh«n ell til* U aald, 1 really do fwt belief 
that aoyof the coarse* wUl mlly achieve anything very much, Tb* 
attitude of the Vernacular IVw. deplorable a* It may at lime* be, 
depeadr largely on a number of elrcurartanc«. Ter one thing* the 
normal relations between tbe Kngli^hand the Indiana in the ccMutry 
detanatne It } and the Epoelal onwtloas which for the mcment may 
hat^a to agitate the publlo mind abn largely influence It And then 
there are the writing* la the column* of the Anglo-Indian Press- 
What happen* Terf olton is that writer* lo the Vernacular Pres* tak* 
np the articles or attack* in the Anglo-Indian papers and reply V> 
them. The oSciols, who read these replioa, apply them to themselT**- 
because the writers in tfio Vernacular Pres* eftan express themsclrv* 
generally against Europeans as such, taking the Anglo-Indian I^res* to 
represent European views. And the real remedy for thl* stat® ^ 
thing* is neither a subsidised paper, nor a State paper, ucrev^ 
a private organ specially started by influential men, bat a sustained 
and etaUsmanlike effort on both sides to bring about a gecer*! 
Imprctvemenl in the relations between Engliahroon and Indian* 
In India. But whatever may be thought of this view, them I* 
quffiUon that the Bengal Goven im ent have made a great mistake, and 
_I earnestly hope that a elmUar mistake will not bo made by other 
Govemments. Bengal has been fortunate in gelling llai Bahad^ 
Narendra Nath Sen to undertake the work. Those who know him wl“ 


toot^aete 3 os p. i76. 
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not nei>J to bs told that ho will not oxprvu anjr opinion which ha doas 
not hlmsolf hold. Dut oUiar Oorornmants may not bo equally 
fortunato. Thoy may chocno IndlTidoals for tbo tusk who kava not 
Iho fiamo prc!>t);?o and (ha «amo quali/leatloni av Mr. Son pcMsmos and 
Iho result than may ba must mUchlofcnu. 

( Tbo TSMoIution was rojoctoj, 9 Tulinff for and it ) 


l9tl-i2,S4*»AJSutt. iihAttrtli 1911. 

OPIUM 


Cokh-ala : Sir, 1 do not wish to nioro (ho rcsolulbnt about Opium 
of which I havo kWch nolleo. In view of tho fact that tho Department is 
more or lass a doomed Departinont now. U fs quite tnia that Ihnafonod 
man iWa tons : but m tb# txpandttuto in this Depsttment wflV now 
noeossarUy bo eurbanod. I wish to wlUtdraw my rcacJuUoa 
The Prosldont : The resolution Is withdrawn. 


FUa^eUt Af«r<A t 9 tt. 

MINT 


I OotM/r mj'l* a mofian fen tit* reiladim by /?a 80,000 in Iht 
«xprjf/ilurr unfirr ^fin/. fn doing tt, h* vnde th» fottwing Bp**ck t ] 

Sir, I boj loaro to moro 

Ths( this Council ricotaainiSt tbst tbo tspcndlturt aadsr Mint b« reduerd 

by Hi, 80.030. 

Increase In EsfablishmenI Charges and Conlingenclea 

It is somewhat unforlunato that the first of the serioa of rosolu* 
lions which I haTO to move should bo about a Department about which 
I have to say the least; but os Mint happens to come first, I must 
slate what I have to say In o few words, t find, Sfr, on an analysis of 
tho figures for tho last few years that the charges of this Department— 

I am confining mysoM to astaWbliinent charges and contingencies— 
are a very variable amount. Evidently, when there Is money to bo 


1 Tbit thU Council rccomraeads that Ihi expeodlinrt under Opium b« 
reduced by Iti. dO.OOO. 
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spent, Iho cbargoa RO up; when Ihettt U nn money to bo 
Financo Djpattment U abla to cot down tho txpondUars on ostabils. 
ment chargoi nnd conllngenclea. 1 find, for instance, that, as in th* 
Casa of many olhot Dapaftmenls, Iha hlghait point of cipondlture ww 
reached in 19!)7*0S. As 1 hare already said. I am confining myself « 
charges in connection with estaWishmonls and contingencies 
may state that in connection with most other JXepartmenls I will do 
the same. I find that Ihosa charges, which, in 1905-OG. were 6-9 or, 
say, 7 lakhs for the MinlDopartmcnt,Ta<o to nearly 9 lakhs in 1907-03, 
and that vras the high^t point reached. Then, the IIonTila Kfemhe*'. 
probably in view of the deficit which was then Mpected, put on a 
brake, and we find that in the next year— 1903-09— the charges fell 
from 9lakhs to7-niakhs. The next year. »>.. in 1909-10, they fell 
eUU further. They fall to lU 6,69,000. That U the lowest figure 
reached by these chargee in recent times. Kow, Sir, I find that there J» 
a tendency for these chargM to go up again: Is llbecanse the stringency 
of the Enancbl poailion U disappearing 1 And 1 would like to know 
why this la happening. lAst year the Department budgeted for 

Ri 7, 13,000, though the roris ed estfanato Uiesr.tbbyear they hareagalB 

badgeted for Rx 7,23,000. This b a figure about lb. 51,000 In nets$ 
of the figure for 1909-10, and my point b that, as the ch-arges of thb 
Dspartment appear to bo elastic, capable of being cut down when the 
Gervemment wanb to cut them down, and liable to go up and go u? 
prelty largely, when Oorenment hare money, in view of the debate on 
retrenchment wo had the other day and of the necessity for finding 
money for many other objocU, the budget grant for expenditure under 
this head should be cut down by, say, Ib. 50,000, which I propwe to 
my resolution. 

Another thing to which 1 wish to draw the attention of the Council 
in this connection b that la theColcottaMint, wbQo other charge haxe 
been kept down, and are, as a mailer o! fact, showing a lower and lower 
level, the charges In connection with Direction and Office have be«n 
steadily rising. In 1905-06 they were Ri 66,000; la 1903-09 they 
reached the highest point, abemt Ra 65.000, and for 1909-10, the 1^* 
year for which fignrs are available to me, I find they were at 
Rs.7S.000. Naw this steady rise in Direction and Office charges requires 
some eiphnation and 1 hope that that explanation will be forth- 
coming. 


Absence oi Indians in Higher Offices 
One more suggestion and I have dona I find that there are saves 
appointments ia this Department with salaries ranging frean Rs. 500 
to Its. 3,000, and there is not a single Indian among them. If, in th» 
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coursft of thfl uitl yonr, a vacancy occurs, ellbcr tctnporajy or 
pcrmanonl, and If tho Jltwldo Monibor will wo Ijia way to appoint an 
Indian, oven If ho does not kIvo him a lower PaLiry, ho will bo ablo to 
cflTocl a MvfDR fn cielnnsp compcnsAtlon aUDwnDco: and 1 pruposo 
that ho should lako tidrtinta;'o of any such contingency nrishs^ 
Vi Ith Ihwo few wonli, Sir, I commend this proposal to tho CouncIL 


{ Afl^ /V Vinrtw Sir Oiiy /7"/*riwf IVtlun, find rffJifd 

to Ih^ frtnf* Galhnir, OfiKhnlr mid in ffply i | 

Thofo la only one point on which I should like to hear a word of 
explinatlon, and that is ; why the ehirgenar^ ROing up a^Ja after 
havlns Kotio down up to 1903-10. I roc<^nl#o th.at durint; that year and 
tho previous year tho clurgea wore |p)lnjt down. They reached tholr 
lowftil p lint in 1909-10— Ha. C.CO.OOO, There is no now coinage going 
on now, nni 1 want to know why tho charges are going up again. The 
Ilonlilo Member has Inidgoted for Its. 7,-3,000 for noit year. 

Kir Oiiy Flootwtxxl WJIwn : 1 have alro.ady explained to the 
lIon*bla Mombor that tho relation between increase and decrease 
in tho Cast of the Mint fs (ho relation which exists between more 
cuioing and less coining. 

Ooklialo : 1 do not wlsli. Sir, tlial the resolution sbuuld be put to 
(ho vote. After what ha.i fallen front tho ffon’blo Member, I would like 
to wllhdrftw iu 

( The resolution was withdrawn. ) 


Flntntlml D!iea§tS«n, J9tt’l2,S**a'iJSlai*.9i^ 1911, 

FAMINE GRANT 


I Sfavtnj /jjs nn (he abore tuhjeet, QoKhnle xnid t j 

Sir, I beg to more 

Thtt this Council r»eainm«a<t» tbit tb« •llotTiiok e( i«Tentr-Qra libbi et 
ruetes under Fantno n*f{«f siKi fiiiarano«. wbleh f« proeoted (o twctaroicd 

to r»do<uionor •roidtse* of d«bt.W •noliibfd. or at iDX rnte, luipoodoJ till 

tt b«flom«« nMeiiity to borrow ajalii for mteiine fimloo •xpooCKure. 
fUr, J had xaovfid n ajntilat reBolutlon in the course of tho financial 
discussion of last year, and tho first part of this resolution, at any rate, 
is a ropolltfon of that resoJutfon. In vfew of what tho Finance Minister 
said yesterday, that ha would consider tho desirability of creating a 
sinking fund of a dennito amount, tbero Is not much point in my press- 
ing this resolution on the attontion of this Council But tho Hon’blo 
Momirer has only promised to consider tho question. Ue has not promis- 
ed definitely to crento a sinking fond, and It is just possible that he 



as litnniiL lEaoiATivs coyKcjt 

may not croalo It after all, Jn which ease I ihwU ccrtAlnly like to 
enter my proUitajaitisl th(^ particular allotment of 75 lakht ®^*]'** 

I polntM oat yjjterliy, for the neat year, with Ihb alloUnenl of 75 
Ukhe, tha total sum iarolol to Ihi redaction of debt will amount to 2 
crona, and In addition to Uial, whaterer eurplai you may get under 
Opium, whether it ba S croroe or 3 or •!, will probably bo daroteJ to th* 
redaction of debt, itvr, Btr, ae tegatdi the amount allott*! under 
Rallwaya to capital radomptlon. that l» laid down by 8talut(^ The 
annuIllBabaratoUapald In aciordanowUh a Parlfameatary Statute, 
and therefore It ]) not poselbl* tj touch them, Ihoogh w* may take 
them Into account for fin-Ung out howmnth money U ^Insderoled to 
the eillnguUhlng of debt. But tbb amount of 75 lakhs b entirely la 
the dUeratiun of the Gorerrunent of India, and by the G(Wern.*n«t ** 
Jadia Imean the Gorcrnmenl of India with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State. Loot year. In dealing with IhU question, I gar# a brief his* 
tory of this Famine Insurance Fund. I polntod out then that when this 
fund was eroaUd In the sarantle*— towardi tha end of ibe eerentlas-’lt 
.wascaleulaledby tlacOavemsentof Lord Lytton'lhat, taking aperl^ 
,of about ten years, the Ooremment of India might reasonably be called 
upon to meet a famine espendltuio of about fifteen etom of rope^ ^ 
_a erore and a half every year. That a.mwnt was based on a eonsUaia- 
lion of what the Ooremment had spent and what the Ooremment had 
lost la the famine of 1874 In Bengal and the famines of 1876 to 1578 
that »raged Madras, Bombay and other parts of India. This was 
Sanctioned by the Secretary of BtaU^ and special taxea imposed to pro* 
ride an annual margin of a crore and a half for this purpose. Later 
on U came to be laid down that half of this grant should bederotedto 
pTotectlro works— rMlways sod IrrlgaUoa Of course the first claim on 
themoney is that of actual Famine ItoBef; but when there is no famine 
as there is none IhU year, and I hope there wlU be none next year, 
half is derotsd to prolecUre works— at one time both raGwsys and Irri* 
getion and now only iRlgatlon— and the other half is deroted to • 
reducUon or aroidanee of debt. 

Use ol Grant lor Agriculturists' Improvement 
How, in riow of the fact that our unproduellTO debt is extremely 
small, and there is another prorislon made for redncii^ the debt, I 
think this grant ought lobe made arallabla to the people of this country 
for other purposes. I would like, for Instance, this to be applied to the 
■ fcoproremeiA id the agrieultarad cLxsses, the classes that suffer meet 
from famine, so that it wQl not be diverted from the teal main object 
for which it was created, namely, to enable these to belter resist tbe 

' 1. eee (oot-ooie on p. in. 
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Rltaclc# of famine. Famine relief b a dircft form of giving relief, and 
rau.*l, of Course, hare precedence; but profcclivo rallwarBandlrr/ga- 
llon aw only an Indirect form and they need not be the only indirect 
form; there are other Indirect forma which might do os well If, for 
inslanco,yougivoagrJeallumUducatJoij to tho ngricnlturlstP, If you 
help thorn to ncqulro lodualrlaloducalion. If rmall Indastrbl occupa- 
tloa*; are promoted— In thwo and varioua other ways you can caaWo 
the agrIcuUurUU to bettor rosUt ond tide over the effects of' a 
famlna My proposal, therefore. Is that this grant of 75 lakhs should 
bo abolished altogether, and tha money thus set freo he devoted to 
some object which will Improvo the condition of Iho agriculturists 
and enable Ihsrn to resist famine. 

■ ‘If, howercr, the Government are unwilling to do this, I urge that 
the grant should at least bo suspended till the Government find It 
noeoisary to borrow again for mealing famine oxpandlture. Lord 
Lytton’s Goa*ornment expected that every ten yaars Ihoy would hare 
lo borrow, In tho absence of some special provision, such as they 
proceaded to make, a sum not exceeding IS croros. This was, of course, 
a rough calculation. Nov, daring tlie last ten or twch'o years we 
h.aTo bad several srv'oro famines; but even aflor finding all tho 
ozponditure re<]uired for the tsmhes, tho Govemmonl have realised 
surpluses exceeding 20 mlllloru. and they would have had large 
surpluses oven if the famine grant bod not oxistad. Tboreforo, 
there Is no occasion now for a special grant in this connection, and 
no special provision should be made till the Government find it 
necessary to borrow agaia I therefore bjg to move this resolutloa 

{ Tifph/ing to the liebr^e, Gokhnletai'ti] 

It Is quite true. Sir, that neither the Finance Doparlment nor 
myself have anything new to soy on tho subject. It Is also true that 
for tho moment the Hon'hio Member Is unconvinced by what I have 
said, just as I am unconvinced by him; but I nm in hopes that, if ho is 
unconvinced this year, he will show himself more responsive next year 
or tho year after. I find some comfort In tho thought that a similar 
experience has coma to tho Finance Department In other matters In 
prov/oua.years. 

There Is one portion of the reply of the Hon’ble Mr. Moslou* to 
Wliich I would like to refer, and that Is the concluding portion, I The 
Hon'ble Member soys that If wo took tho last ten years, it would bo 
found that tho actual Famine Grant of a rallllon a year was practically 
exhausted In famine relief and protective works, and tliat If ray preposal 
had been adopted ton years ago and If the Faraluo Grant had nbt been 


1. »ee foot'DOl* on p. 162. 
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available, Government wouM havo had to show a ' lo*s account In 
connection with /aminea Now, Sir, thi* la really Ignoring the whol® 
spirit of the creation of the yaralno Grant. \Yhon the Famino Oran 
was created more than 30 years ago by I>ord Lyllon's Oovermnent, 
there were no large, ordinary sutpliiaH accruing to the revonuw of the 
country to taka into account. Sir John Strachoy,* the Finance 
Minister, who created the fund, took Into account all pcwslbllitios of 
the ordinary revenue, and came to the conclusion that the Government 
could not provide out of that revenue this margin for famine espendi' 
turo, and therefore the Government of that time Imposed extra taratwa 
In order to hive this margin. But now, whan you have a large 
margin In your ordinary accounts, 1 do not so® what is the special 

object of maintaining a Ecparate account of this Famine Grant and 

then saying that famine expenditure Is met out of this grant. >fy 
point Is this : During the past ton or twelve years, which the Hon’ble 
Jlembsr has takeo, you have met the whole of your famine expenditure 
out of this Famine Orint, and you have had besides 23 rolUIons or 
somewhere thereabout as the total of surpluses reallted. If this Famine 
Grant had been abolished and Ibe annual revenuo reduced by it* 
amoant, even then you would have had large eurplofes, the totol belnJ 
between 15 and 20 niUlORS, instead of being between 20 and 25 
millions. Well, Lord Lytlon's Government never had such eurpluses, 
and if they bad thought that the ordinary revenues would provide such 
surpluses, they would never have created this Insurance Grant 7i 
therefore, venture to think there is not much force in the concluding 
portion of the Hon’ble Mecnbar'e reply. 

( The resolution was pul and rejected ). 


Fiftawai OiMuicn, I9lt-t2. Sannd Stafa. $tk Karth 1911, 

PROTECTIVE IRRIGATION 


Gokhale ; 1 beg to move the next resolution which stands in my 
name It is this : 

That tblaCovnoil icconitncoda tb»t allaimenl ot taTfetr.Sva lakbael 
rareMuad«r7smiB«R«Ii«r»DdlD«araa««, wmeb ia propoiedtoba 
■ to Rsdosilaa or Avaidanoa ot Debt, b« tranatarrad to Protaetiae ImgailoB. 

( ■ 1 move this resolution on the groond that any expenditure on some 

•ns'i^'aL in presei* -clrcmn^nces than this eterffid 

reduiiion of a small vanishins Jobt I would like to have these 75 
lakhs, if possible, available forcbjecta Uka education, sanitation and 
mescal relief; bat it that ia ncA possible. I should prefer that the 


l. sa« (oot-i 
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amount should bo spent on protoriJro irrfjraUon irorira. Ti» 
Irriffatlon CommIsslonV Itoporl shown that thoro Is plenty of loom 
for prolocllN'o Irrigation In tho eounlry. They contomplalo In twenty 
yoan' time a total expandltura on works, which they call fntermedlat®, 
and Ihopo which they call nnproductliro, of about 23 crorea. Thero Is 
thus plenty of room for cipondlturo on protective works, and rather 
than that this sum should (Co to the reduction of debt, I propose that it 
should bo devoted to protective Irrlfratlon. 

( TAe FimniM Member sitidin reply that targelmhitUom hnd already 
hem tnvte to jirdedtmcorhn that year, ani that the amount uos pro- 
InUy os miicA ai canid pro/ilabl>j he $tpent. ] 

( Tho resolution was then put ond rejected. ) 


rinaieMl Diaeaitroii. t9Hd3.S*e«ndSt»i*, Bih At«reA I9lt. 

SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS 

C Ookftale inorert/or a redneiion </ J?*. 60,000 in the expenditure en 
Seienti/ic and ether Minor Departmente. In doiny so, he made the 
/vHoicinj speech l ) 

Sir, I beg to move 

Tbst tbli Coaoetl rMsamsodt tbtl (bs espeetfdar* od BefeBdfls aod otbir 
Uloor Dsp»Mto«8»s b* r«<Sue*d bjr Us. 50.000, 

Sir, this largo head of Sclontiflo oud Minor Doparlraonts contains 
a number of smaller sub-bead^, and while I move this rosolutloa In the 
Roneral terms put down hero, I may state at tho outset that os regards 
the work of many of tho sub-heads, I have nothing but appreciation 
and I bavo no nuostlon to raise. 

Increase In Expendilure Crilielsed 

I want to draw attention to the growth of charges and certain 
other circumstances connected with two of the sub-heads— >the Survey 
of India and tho Geological Survey, I find, Sir, tliat tho expenditure 
on tho Survey of India has been rbing very rapidly. It was checked 
when the finances encountered those dUHcultlea which resulted in a 
deficit; but then they are going up again. I find, taking the figures 
for tho last five or six years, that the charges for tho Survey of India, 
which wore about 17-8 lakhs In 1905-06, rose In four years, that Is, In 
1909-1910, to 28-6 lakhs. It was an Increase of nearly 11 lakhs or 
about 60 cent. In four years. Than there was a fall, a fall , due, I 


1. »ea foot-Bole oa p. 65. 
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beliere, to the deficit and the hraha pat oa by tha FinsBC© Departmeat 
in cons«pieaca Bat that was only fesnporaiy, sod with easier fiaaa' 
ces tie teadencyicff the charges logo ap ag^n has leappeared. 
charges, -which, in 190J-1910, were 23*58 lahhs, hare fallen dniing the 

correal year to 28-lS lakhs, whi^ is tha revised estimate Egore;I»t 

in the next year’s hndget ptwiston has again been made for 2S-fi5 
lakhs. THs is a htghor figrtre than the behest eret reached by the 
charges at any time during the last ten years. I want these diarge^ 
to be kept down, and that is one of the reasons why I move this 
rcsolntlon. 

Then, about the Geological Department. Here also the charges 
bare bean growing. They grew rapidly for three years tKsn 1905-1906 
onwards, and then there was a fall, and now again there Is a tendency 
f« the charges to risa In 1905-1906, the charges were 2J laVh a In 
three years they rose, that is, in 1903-1909, to 3-7 lakhs — an iaciease 
of oret alakh or 43 per cent, in three years. Then the financial diS* 
enlties brooght about a fall and the fdl was saUsfaclory. It was fcoai 
Rs. 3.64,000 to Es. 3 A2.000. This year the rerlsed estimate is M7 lakhs- 

this shows that when there are fioak&eial dlScnltles, this Depart- 
meat can redsce its charges. In next year’s budget, howerer, the figore 
again rises to 3-49 laklu, and no satisfactory explanation is fortheea* 
lag about the necessity at this increase. X therefore more the reduction 
mentioned in the reeolaUon. 

Higher Apponlmenb (or Indians 

Then, Sir, I find that in the Survey of India there are 57 appobit' 
meats with salaries between Ba 500 a month and fe. 3,000 a inonthf 
and there is not s single lodiaa among them. In the G«I(«ical Sor- 
Tey and Mnseam there are 21 appcdabsects with salaries between 
Es. 500 and 2,000 a month, out of which only two are held by 
I n d ian s. And I would like to ai the Member in charge of the Depart- 
ment If he cannot, in the course of next year, in filling up any vaesneies 
that may arise, find room for some eo tVvt even if he fa mjt 

able to effect a saving in salaries ha might sava at least Eomethn^in 
exchange cotnpenarion allowance. 


■ I RyfyiJJ? to the dibste, Ge^fKOe *nd ; ] 

^ 8b, I think much of what the HonhW i£r. Madge has said was 
besi^ toe point, so far as the dfacn^on raised by me fa concerned. 1 
ycifiea Hy stated at toe outset that I did. aA want to refer to other 

Depa^ents than the Survey of India and toe Geological Sorrey; » 
fact, I expressly stated I had nt^hing but appredation for the wmk d 
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tbft' other DopartmonU and wastod to ralso no (]uestion about them. 
And my point In connection with both tbeao Departments was this. 
For eorno reason or other, lha charges wont up to a certain year, and 
then, for a year or two, in each ease, the charges wont down, owing to 
financial pressure orldently. Dot the charges are going up again and 
there is no explanation forthcoming. 1 wanted to Impress on the 
Council that if charges can bo kept down owing to financial difBculUes, 
they are capable of being kept down. And as the financial difficulties 
are not ycl over It Is necessary that the charges should not be allowed 
to go np again. 

As regards what the Ifonblo Mr. Robertson* has said, that fs only 
Carrying the unsatisfactory etalo of the matter one step farther. If 
there are no suitable Indians available owing to the lack of faeUilles 
for proper training, the Govornment have to see to it that such faclli- 
ties are provided, and Indians with the necessary qualifications are 
available; surely that Ls a duly resting upon the Qovommont. However, 

I do not want to press this resolution. 

( The resolution was withdrawn. ) i 


FinantUI DUwtIon, I9tl’l2, Sataitd Slat*. 8lh Mcrth 19H. 

SALT 

[ Afoving hii resolution catling for a reduction of Its. SOflOO under 
R-jJt, Ookhate said 1 ] 

Sir, I beg to move 

Tbat this Couasll reesminiai* that tb««xp»3i}Uiir» gadar Balt be redceed’ 

br III. so, 000. 

Hero again I have not got much to eay. I find that the establish* 
laont charges In 1907-08 were 45 lakhs. Then, evidently, under ,tho 
difficulties of the Finance Deportment, they dropped to 40 lakhs in 
1908-09. In 1909-10 they dro^d still further to 39-6 lakhs. But 
with aii Improvement in the financial condition, they are again rising 
and the figure for the Current yearls 43-7 lakhs— I mean, the revised 
estimates, .prow, Sfr,ZArno4 uodorslaad wiy Ihese charges b# 

allowed to rise by about four lakhs In one year, and that Is why’ I 

propcBe this reduction. ' i . < 

' ' Then, I find that there are 30 oBlcere In this Department In all 
India, excluding Madras Prosideocy; on salaries ranging' from Rs. 500' 
to Ra, 3,000 a month, and only three, <2 them' are Indfans, In Madras' 


. i. 
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tta same officers eTidenfly perform datles {n connection with Salt, 
Ahlcari and Separate BaTenne, and I find that, while thflro are 21 enc 
officers fa that Presidency, only one of them fa an Indfaa. My enggw* 
lion Is the same as about other Departments, and my financial reason, 
exchac^e ^mpsosation allowance. 

1 J?epfj/tiij to GofcAafa, Mr. Rdberlwn stii'l lhal a prcpotal of 
effecting a redadian at R-t. SSfiOO teas already under the coru^eration 
of OcK^mment, anil Ibaf, 0$ regard* the emplaymenl of IndimSt o 
*ympalfic!tc officer lifc* Str nichord Dane had recognixed the diffieulllt 
of gelling Zhdlarn o/ lAe destroWe type .to, take serrice in the Soft 
Departmi^. Referring la this reply, Ookhate said : J 

1 would like to make one or two observations about the eonclndins 
portion of the Hoa’ble Menibet'e remarka. I cannot possibly accept 
his etaUment that Indians cannot be fonnd for this sort of work. I 
am quite sura that if efiorU ore made and reasonabie facilities afforded 
to faidians, Indians will be found competent and willing to noderlate 
these dntiM. I do sot think that the opisloss of indiTidual officers 
shonld be accepted as conclnsire on a qnestion of this kind. 

( The resolution was put and rejected } 


Piaanalol DUeat§ion, l$ll-l2,S*<anJStat*,Slh Marth 191 1. 

CUSTOMS 

I Ookhale moved for o cut o/ Rs. SfffiOO in the expenditure under 
Customs. JJemade ihe/oliouing ebsenxilions on the occaaonO 

Sir,lbegtotD07e 

Tbst tbl* Ccosd] TMoiameads Ibst the erpea^tture aaier easterns ^ 
t>j Si. So 000, 

Here, too, I find a steady rise In the etablishment charges. I ha^® 
taken the figttm for the last six years. I find Ujat in 1905-06, these 
charges stood at 27*3 lakhs. They have rfaen to 36 la^>>^ in the 
current year, and for the next budget year provision fa made for 
S7*2 lakhs. This means an increase of 10 lakhs in six years, or, i® 
other words, of 36 per cent, i. a, an increase of over six per cent 
year. The other day, in moving my resolution on the growth of public 
expenditure, 1 pointed mt that it was necessary to keep the growth of 
ch^es within the liimts of the growth of revenue. Of course, if we 
only t^m Customs-revenne, possibly we shap find a la^er margin f o* 
expenditure. Bull submit that in ail such cases the Govermnen* 
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shcFuld lake into considoratlon tbo KWffth of the total revenue only, 
and M that irrowtb, taktn;; ITood and bad years aUlce, Is not more than 
one and half per conL, and oven taking pood years alone, It is not 
more than tvo or two and a half per cent., this incraaso In charges of 
more than six per cenL per annum Is upon to larlous ohfoctlon. I have 
thorofora thought it necessary to draw the altootlen of the Council to 
the matter. 

Then, Sir, Iboro are 21 oflicers In this Department, with salaries 
ranging between Ai. -ISO and Us. 2,500 a month, of wbcm only two are 
Indians. There are throe prol>atIi»nct3, but there is no Indian among 
them. I submit this is very unsatisfactory. 

[ Mr. Rcbrrlstm} thint i'fl thit lA** incmn-* in rxp'n'hliir* im.« nfees' 
lilaUd it/ tk* crtnlinn rf « nsir Imperial Cuslcn% Service, a general 
orerhauUng cf the Drpmtmenl awl tKt neeerni-j t/ pa'jing the ttibonlinate 
»taff more than hef are, l^ecvue th*g hvltalire in ex;<^n.»/r«» places like 
Gttcu.'/a, Romtiiy and Rjngorm. tchere the ect'. of filing hml grnm 
caormwi/y. IPl/A rrfirenee te) thrae chsemlims, (7at'Weaiir/:] 

Sir, 1 would like to make only one remark, and It It this : of course 
the cost of living U going up: and thoro may bo a hundred other 
reasons for Increasing these citabllshmont charges: but, surely, there 
must be some robtlon between the growth of the charges end tho 
growth of the revenue. Dy revenue, I mean, as I have already said, 
the total revonue of tho country. This increase of charges, at any 
rate of C per cont.7annually, Is much too high. 

( Tho resolution was put and rejected. ) 


Finantlal P^icaMreti, /9f/.r2, Seteni Sluge, Sfh Marsh l9//> 

POST OFFICE 

\ Moein'/ /nr a reJ'ieHon nf Hr. 60,000 i« Post Office expenditure, 
OotA-ifr spoke eu /ciI/otti.< : 1 

5Ir,l beg to move 

Tbit tbli Owaoll tiQjotntod* that tb« uadsr PoX OEQee ibould 

bfl redaosd by Ri. SO.eoO. 

1 find here that, ffl 1907-03, tho oslaWIshraont charges troro 1-72 
croros. In 1910-1911, tliat is, the current year, tho charges In the 
reviiod estimates appear at 1»98 croros, a rise of about 26 lakhs or 
fifteen per cent. In three years. This Is the samo story as In other 
Departments, a rise of five per cent, per annum, a much higher rise 
than tho general finances of the country can afford. I find on tho 
other hand that tho growth of Post Office revenue has boon less than 
this, but I think that .lias just been explained by tbo ironlle Mr. 

1, sed (oot-aois os p. 17S. 
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tio 

Ste^Tsri*Wil3oa,*and so I do cot want to say aDythinffmoraatoatil. 

Then, Bir, I find tint tliars are 41 apjolntmsnts in tMs Djpartioont 
with salaries betwesnRs, 500 andH3.3jS00 a month. And of these, only 
four are at present held by iRdians; and, ai ia other Departmsnts, they 
are only on the lower mags of the ladder. 

' I Jfr. SJeicrri-iTibon, in tniroduoap the head tf Post O^ct, had ex- 
flainsdthatihedecreaiein Post Officerteeiplivxudua jnrtitjto awetptnj 
redaetions made in the posiai rata, and partly to ahRornaUy bad saasoju- 
The increme of expendUure, he observed, too* dm to increase '</ toorlr, 
and to rertsibn of saianes- The number of Indians »n the hsgher ranis, 
he panted on/, teas also on the increasr- - In rtpty Ookhale tsid : ] 

I am very glad to bear what the Hon'bla Mr. Btewart-Wnson has 
said In reply to my ohservalioia. HI* solicitnda to give larger fscHi* 
lies for the eznpkyme&t of Indians in his Dapartmant Is well toown and 
I entirely accept all that ha has said; and, to mark my sense of ths 
efforts he U making, and of bis rery frian^y sUteaent, I would lik* 
to withdrew this resolatloa 

(The rasolutioo was withdrawn. ) 

fieaAeiei Oitmtltn, t9tt‘tt, Steasi Steft, Sth Uareh 1911 

’ THEGWPHS 

(ifx&iny his motion for a cut of R*. 60/939 in Telegraphs exptifii^ 
tart, Oohhnle m\‘U the faio-einj retnarksi] 

Sir, I heg to move 

That thii Cwnsil rc«<rsscals that th« tzpaaditori nalat Talesrarha h* 
r«4ae«l hr B>. 50,000, 

Hare I find that there has bean an Inciessa of 3* per cant, in fiTO 
years, which meam the same story again; an annual growth of five to 
six per canL In 190>4>6, the eipenditura was 83 lakhs; for the corrent 
year, taking the nvisad estimates, it is 116*8 lakbs— an increase of 
lakhs, or of 33 per cent In Grs years. TheHonTsIe Member, who 
introduced tins head, explMned that tha establishment charges, met 
out of ordinary zeraane, bear a sort of inverse proportion to the 
capita oatby on telegraphs; that when the capital outlay 
is larger, the establishment chains, met from current levenne. 
appear smatlfit. 1 must confess that I bare not eramtna.^ this matter 
from that standpoint I find, howeTw. that the rsrreoue of this 
Department since 190>O6, has remaned stationary; it was 
naariy 130 laHsa in 1903-06; ft is 124 lakhs now. But while U>» 
rsTenae has not advanced, the dia^as. as I have pointed ont, have 
increased by 35 pat cent in five years. Then, Sir, there are 86 
appoinfcuents in this Department with sateies between Es. 500 sad 
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Rs. 3,000 A raontb, and of thofia only throe aro hold by Indians'. This, 
1 think, Is a matter for legitimate complaint. • ’ ‘ ’ 

( Mr. Ucfifrl^on explained that the iiKrease in expmeiilure was due 
fo rm‘«ono/sa/ary that the recenue did nnt ^tow much increase 

because Slate meji3.<7'*s, leAfeA were oftmys tent * Urgent * ones, were 
less nunier Otis than before', and that whereas in 180S there tms not a 
single Indian in Ms superior e^otdishmeiU of the Depftrtment, ' there 
Wire now SO. 

' To this, Ookhaie made the foltaicingreplg:] ' 

I nnd,8Ir, thatoren If we go back to the time when urgent 
State messagoa wore oent on a much larger scale than now, even then, 
the growth of rovonuo did not keep pace with the growth of 
exponditura Thus, In the year 1003^9, the rovonuo was 1 crore 
3l lakhs, which moans an Ineroaso of about 9 pot cent, over tha figuro 
of 1905-06, or about 3 per cent per annum, as against a growth In 
charges of botwMn 5 and 6 per cent 

As regards the fact mentioned by the Hon*blo Mr. Robertson 
that twenty years ago there was not a singlo Indian In this P^arl- 
ment, whereas now they have just begun to introduce Indians, I would 
&sk him to go a Jitile faster. Out of 36 superior officers at present, 
only throe ore Indians. I think the Hon*bio Member will see the 
necessity of moving o Utttle faster. 

I Mr. lioberison : Twentg, I think / said. } 

'' But I am taking appointments only of Ra 500 and above; there 
are only throe Indians among them. 

[Mri not}ertsm said that the latest recruits would lake some ^ime^o 
raofA Tis. 600, oi theg did not begin on pag as high as that. J 
■ ( The resolution was put and rejected. ) 


PlnantlalDUeau'en, t9tl’t2,S*tondStat»,8lh Afa^eA /?// 

' RAILVTAY WORKING EXPENSES ^ 

• ‘ I QoJchale moved for a reduction cf Bs.SO lakhs in Ttailwag toorking 

expenses. In doing so he spoke as fdlws : J 
I beg to move. Sir, 

Thsiihli Ccmnoll reeommaadi that lb* working expcoiei of Rallwayi ^ 
reduced 50 l»kh» ot nJpeai. ^ ^ 

It may bo in the recollection of 11001)10 Members that last year I 
had moved In this Council a similar rosoluUon. I had then suggested 
that the working expenses of railways should be reduced by a crore of 
rupees; This time I am more modest and I ask for a redaction of only 
50 lakhs. 
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Bat, Sir, before I say anything in support of this rcsoloUoBi 
I would like to express my sais&ictlon about one or two featores 
this year's railway finance. In the course of tny speech last year, I 
deemed it necessary to protest against, In the first instance, the ten- 
dency of the Railway administration constantly to exceed the Budget 
Estimates, and I also pointed oal that the working expenses had been 
going up rapidly since tho creation of the Railway Board, and that, 
unless the rate of growth was checked, the genoi^ jerennes of India 
would agadnhaxa to find money in order to keep our railways going, 
M they had to do for moie than 50 years. I am glad to find. Sir, that 
in both these respects, there has been an improvement; that this year 
theBudgelEslunatM have not been exceeded, and that the working 
expenses too bear a smaller prr 5 >ortIon to tho gross earnings than was 
prcrrided for in tho Budget ^tlmat^ introduced last year. 

Olsproporiionate Working Experaes 
But, Sir, the proportion of working expenses is slfll much too high, 
and! must lake this opportunity to press for a further reduction. I went 
into this question in some detail last year, and I pointed out how for 
fifteen years befow the creation of the Railway Board the proportion 
of the working expenses to gross earnings had ranged between <5 and 
48— only one year showing a higher percentage, a little over 49— ana 
how as soon as the Railway Board was created, the working expenses 
began to mount np. The Railway Board came into existence In 190S 
and straightaway tho proportion In that year went up to 50 psr 
cent,; next year, i. a, in 1907-OS, H went up to 57*5; in 1903-09, the year 
of a heavy deficit, It went up to 62; to 1909-10, owing to a general 
complaint, it came down to S5'3. And in the revised estimates for the 
current year, we see a further reduction to 51 6. However, for the 
next year, provision la again made for 51-4 per cent, of gross earnings 
as working expenses. Now, Sir. 1 think that 50 per cent should be an 
ample proportion for the working expanses of raHwaya For fifteen 
years they were satisfied with less than 50 per cent We may take 
into account the fact that prices have gone up; on the other hand, 
there is the fact that for renewals and betterment, they hare spent a 
great deal of money dorlr^ the last three or four years. I think, 
therefore, that next year, w, if not next year, at least during the 
eucceedlng year, the Rafiway Administration should try its bwt to 
cut down the working expenses to 50 per cent, of the gross receipts. 

WswkA CcfwpAete Exdaaxm o\ Indians horn 'High Olhces 

Then, Bir.lfind that la this Department the exclusion of Indmns from 
high office is practically comply, and one way of reducing the working 
expect erauld be to employ Didian agency on a larger scale. Sir, mf 
Investigation of this qaesUon has bd me to one conclusion and it fs thB- 
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Tho forUierxou movo from tho Prm^ncial GovommonU, thosmaUor 
Is tha employment of Jn<l{aR3t tho Pirovlncfal GoTornmonts.amonafala 
to Iho pressuro of public opinion, and anxious to do what they can for 
tho pooplo onlruslod to their chargo, try to employ the Indian agency 
to Bomo extent. When we como to tho Departments under the Gorern* 
ment of India, wo find that tho Indians do not faro bo well In JlalJ* 
ways, the Indlansfare the worst; and even among Railways, those 
managed directly by tho Stale are bettor than Stoto Railways under 
Companies* managomonl; tho position Is absolutely hopeless. Taking 
the Railways managed by tho Slato,— and I go down very low, 1 go 
down to Rs. 200 a month, because otherwise wo have hardly any Indiana 
anywhere, — 1 find tliat there aro 820 officers with salaries ranging 
between Rs. 200 and Rs. 3,000 a month. And among these only 47 
aro Indiana : and OTon theso 47 Indians ore confined to two or three 
Departmenla only. Tho Accounts Department haa got 11 ; there ora 
15 In the lower ranks of the Engineering Department ; and there are 
13 In tho lower ranks of tho Traffic Deparlment. In all other Depart* 
monts there Is hardly any Indian. There la one In the Coda and 
Signalling, there Is one In the Medical, there is none Jo the Manage’ 
ment, and none anywhere else. This Is tho position as regards State 
railways under the direct management of the State. IVhen we coma 
to State railways managed by Companies, the position Is cron worse. 
Hero wo have oror 1,100 appointments ranging from Ra. 200 to 
Ra. 3,S00, and among these the number hold by Indians Is only 30, The 
number of ponnanont appolnlraenta on those RallwoyB between Rs, 500 
and Ra, 3,500 is 774} out of them only 10 aro bold by Indians; tho 
number of temporary oppolnlrnenta belwoon the eame limits is 30, out 
of which only 2 are Indians. Descending to appointments between 
Rs. 250 and Rs. 500, of which there ore 299, wo find only 18 hold by 
Indians, Here, then, Sir, is plenty of room for tho employment of 
Indiana, and If Indbns are employed there will be a considerable 
saving and the working expensos of Railways wJl] be reduced And 
there will be no difficulty In bringing down the proportion of working 
oxpensoa to gross earnings to about 50 por cent., aa I propose. 

• I lioptying to crUiri-fnu cfhl$ propo-tal by Sir. T. R Wynne,* OokfutU 

Mid : J 

Sir, tho Hon’blo Sir T. R. Wynne began by saying that my object 
la moving this resolution was probably not really to ask for a reduction 
in the working expenses, but to raise this question about the employ* 
mont of Indiana. Now, I beg Irave to assure him that he is not correct 
there. I did want to urge him to reduce his working expenses this 
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year as I urged hJm last year. Then, be has told the Council that 1 have 
brought forward the game ai^umenls this year that I did last year, and 
to my argurosnlsof last yearhe had given a conclusive reply. Well, 
Sir, the 11001)13 ileinber’a reply of last year was not conclusive to me ; 
but his revised estimate, laid before us this year, are conclusive. He 
said last year tlrat thaproporllon of working expetaes to gross earnings, 
provided for in last year’s Bodgot. was abscdntely necessary. Well, 
we had a discu^lon on that point. Whether it was the result of that 
discussion or of the pressure of the Finance Department or some fresh 
light coming to the Railway Adrainisltation, the proportion has gone 
down year — am speaking of the revised estimates for the current 

year. And tliat, Sir, is a much more conclusive and satisfactory 
answer to me than what the Hon'ble Member said last year. 

Now, Sir, as regards the employment of Indians, If I travel a little 
beyond mere financial considerations, 1 shall only be fdlowing the 
Hon’ble Member’s example. And 1 hope that, as be was allowed to 
make these ehserrations, you wilJallowjne also to follow os those lines- 
I decline, Sir, to accept • and 1 tay that at once and emphatically **1 
dsellne to accept the general argument that he has advanced in this 
Oounell today of the nnfitness of Indians for Railway work. If fwili* 
lies have not been given to them to tlmw their fitness, if they have not 
been tried, that, surely, is not their fault If after fifty years of RailweT* 
in this country, you have only just begun to give a trial to Indians, 
that again Is not their fault If there is one Indian, discharging the 
dalles of Chief Engineer, that only shows that If you select the right 
type of Indians and give them a chance, they will do their work as 
satisfactorily as anyone else. If people elsewhere, if the Japan^e for 
Instance, If other people are managing their Railways, I do not see 
why we should not be able to do sa After all we are not bora with a 
double dose of original eiu I do not say that we want to dispense with 
Euiopoan guidance, but there is undoubtedly room for a much larger 
employment in the hfeher ranks of Railway service without impairing 
efficiency in Ibe least. Sir, the extreme position taken up by the 
Hon’ble Member, and the whole spirit of the statement read ont by hha. 
i? enough to explain why we occupy such a very uiaatisfactory posi- 
tion in Railway servica One has only to ccsnpare Tiailway administra- 
tion with other administrations— one has only to contrast the spirit of 
the Hon’ble Member’e remarks with, for instance, what fell from the 
Hon’ble Mr. Blewart-Wilson earlier in the day, to understand why it is 
(hat Indiana fare so badly as regard employment on Rafiways. Sir, I 
protest emphatically against the Hon’ble Members remarks, and to 
mark my protest I will divide thaCooncii on this resolution. 

( The resolution was rejected, 10 voting for and 43 against. ) 
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[Tho Cmnnl mH an tU Slth ifareh, lOH for tho final iMnU on 
the Rndget, Lard Unrdinge, the Vkeroij, prefixing. Qohh’ile nnde the 
fdlo’cin'j speech : ] 

Comparison of Bombay's and Burma's Finances 

My Lord, I understand that my ironT)lo friend Mr, Gates'* intends 
to criticiso certain remarks on the financial past of Burma made by 
me tlsB other day in the course of the debate on my resolution about 
the growth of public oxpandituro In this country. In view of that, I 
had meant to wait till the Ilon'ble &(em}>er had spoken before rising to 
speak. As, however, the 11001)16 Member wishes to have the last word 
in this matter, and I do not particularly mind his having the last word, 
I am quite willing to let him hare hfa way, ospocially as ho has very 
courteously given me on Idea of what ho proposes to say, and has also 
given me Iifa permission to reply to his criticism Iry anticipation, 
Before I avail mysolf of that permission, however, I think I should 
refresh the memory of the Council in connection with the point at 
Issue between the Hon'blo Member and myself. My Lord, the Council 
will remember that when 1 moved my resolution urging an Inquiry 
Into the growth of public oxpondituro last January, the Hoo'ble Mr< 
Gates attacked my proposal in a speech which may still be in the 
recollection of this Council, and in the course of that speech he described 
the Budget of Bombay as a bloated Budget. When it came to my 
turn to reply, I indulged In a retort — a retort obvious to all who knew 
tho financial history of Upper Burma; I said that If the Budget of 
Bombay was a bloated Budget, In any ca-so we paid every penny of It; 
that when Upper Burma, which bad lived for nearly twenty years on 
other Provinces, refunded to tbeGovemment of India what it had drawn 
from other Provinces, then It would be time for the representative of 
Burma to speak of other peoples’ bloated Budgets. Now, my Lord, tho 
first observation I would like to make In this matter is this— that I 
quite recognise that the Ilon’ble Mr Gates only indulged in a sort of 
bantering expression when he spoke of tho bloated Budget of Bombay 
but then my retort too was a bantering retort, intended at the time to 
bo a mere debating retort and nothing more. However, like all banter- 
ing retorts, which have an element of truth In them, my retort has 
gone home, and I find some feeling exhibited In the matter even In 
Rangoon ; 1 have seen articles In Rangoon papers on the subject. As 
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year as I urged hini last year. Then, hfl has told the Councflthat I hare 
brought forward the same arguments this year that I did last year, and 
tomyarguineutsoflastyearhe had ginn a concIusiTo reply. Well, 
Sir, the Hon^ble Member's reply of last year was not conclusive tome; 
bat his revised estimates, laid before us this year, are conclusive. He 
said last year that tha proportion of working eipeases to gnKS earnings, 
provided for In last year's Budget, was absolutely necessary. Well, 
we had a discossion on that painL Whether it was the result of that 
discussion or of the pressure of the Finance Department or some fresh 
light coming to the Railway Administration, the proportion has gone 
down this year— 1 am speaking of the revised estimates for the current 
year. And that. Sir, is a much more conclusive and satisfactory 
answer to me than what the Hon'bla Member said last year. 

iJow, Sir, as regards the employment of Indians, if I travel a little 
beyond mere financial consideratlom, I shall only be fcdlowing the 
Hon'ble Member's example. And 1 hope that, as he was allowed to 
make these ohservatloas, ym wtU allow me also to follow on th(se lice* 

1 decline. Sir, to accept •> and I say that at once and emphaUenliy' ^ 
decline to accept the general argument that he has advanced in tbU 
OouDCil today of the aodtaess of Indians for BaOway work. If facin'* 
ties have not been given to them to show their fitness, If they hare not 
been tried, that, surely, Is not their fanlt If after fifty years of Railways 
in this country, yon have only inst begun to give a trial to Indians, 
that again is not their fault. If there Is one Indian, discharging 
duties of Chief Engineer, that only shows that if yon select the right 
type of Indians and give them a chance, they wiH do their work as 
satisfactorjiy as anyone else. If people elsewhere, if the Japanese fo" 
instance, if other people are managing their Railways, 1 do not sea 
why we ^ould be able to do sa After all we are cot bora with a 

double dcee of original sin. I do not say that we want to dispense with 
European guidance, bat there is nndonMedly room for a much larger 
employment in the higher ranks of Railway service without impairtoS 
efficiency in the least. Sir. the extreme position taken up by the 
Hon'ble Member, and the whole spirit of thestatementread out by him, 
is enough to explain why we occupy Each a very unsatisfactory p**' 
tion in Raflway service. One has only to ctKopaie Railway administra- 
tion with other administrations — one only to contrast the spirit ®f 

the Hon’ble Member’s remarks with, fa instance, what fell freen the 
Hon'ble Mr. Stewart -WQson earlier in the day, to understand why it 
that Indians fare so badly as regards employment on RaQwaya. Sir, 1 
protest emphaticaBy against the Hon'bla Member's remarks, and to 
mark my protest 1 wiH divide the CooncU on this resciatioa. 

( The resolution was rejected, 10 -voting for and 43 against . ) 
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the Uiidejrl, lytril flardinpr, tie Vicrrorj, presrliriff. ChKhalr mad- the 
folioicing norech : J 

Comparison of Bombay's and Burma's Finances 

My Ix)rd, I understand that m7llon*bl0 friend Mr, Gates’ intends 
to Criticise certain remarks on the financial past of Burma made by 
me the other day In the course of the debate on my resolution about 
the growth of public expenditure In this country. In view of that, I 
had meant to wait till the flon'bie Member had spoken before rising to 
speak. As, however, the Ifontlo Member wishes to have the last word 
In this matter, and I do not particularly mind hi.s having the last word, 
I am quite willing to let him have his way, ospoclally as he has very 
courteously given me an idea of what ho proposes to say, and has also 
given me hfs permission to reply to hfs criticism by anWc/patlom 
Before I avail myself of that permission, however, 1 think I should 
refresh the memory of the Council in connection with the point at 
issue between the Ifon'bio Member and myself, ^fy I,ord, the Council 
will remombor that when I moved my resolution urging atj Inquiry 
Into the growth of public expenditure last January, the Hon’ble Mr, 
Gates attacked my proposal in o speech which may still bo In the 
recollection of this Council, and In the course of that speech ho described 
the Budget of Bombay as a bloated Budget. When it came to my 
turn to reply, I indulged In a retort — a retort obvious to all who knew 
the financial history of Upper Burma; I said that if the Budget of 
Bombay was a bloated Budget, In any case we paid every penny of it; 
that when Upper Burma, which had lived for nearly twenty years on 
other Provinces, refunded to tboGovomment of India what It had drawn 
from other Provinces, then it would be time for the representative of 
Burma to speak of other paoples’ bloated Budgets. Now, my Lord, the 
first observation I would like to make In this matter Is this— that I 
quite recognise that the Honhle Mr. Gotes only Indulged in a sort of 
bantering expression when ho spoke of the bloated Budget of Bombay 
hut Bjhd my retort too was a bantering retort, intended at the time to 
be a mere debating retort and nothing more. However, like all banter- 
ing retorts, which have an element of truth in them, my retort has 
gone home, and I find some feeling exhibited in the matter even in 
Rangoon ; i have seen articles In Rangoon papers on the subject. As 
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tils has Inpponed, I am qiilU prepared to put aU banter aside and to 
taVa the question up as a serious question to bo argued in a setioos 
spirit, and 1 \dll argue it in that way today. So far as the propcsitioa 
that I made last January is concerned, viz., that Upper Burma was 
not, for neariy twenty years, ‘able to pay its way, that, of course, is a 
historical fact; any one who knows the 6nancial past of Upper Bunns 
knows that. Upper Burma was annexed in 1886. From 1SS5 to 
1897 — a period of eleven years — the accounts of Upper Banna were 
kept separata, and daring all these years, as the HonTjle Mr. Gales 
himsslf will admit. Upper Bimna showed o heavy deficit year after 
year. It was as high as over 3 croraa of rupees for the first year, and 
for the last year it was nearly a crora — about 95 lakhs. Then the 
accounts of Upper and Lower Bnnna were put together, and, of course, 
after that we have no direct means of knowing how much Upper 
Burma cost the Government of India. Bat Ihers is plenty of indirec. 
evidence to show that the deficits of Upper Burma continued for about 
seven or eight years more. That means that if the accounts of Upp®^ 
Burma had continued to be kept separate, it would have been 18 or 
years before Upper Bonna was able to make the two ends meet. So far. 
therefore, os my actual proportion ia concerned, It is absolotaly 
onasaaliabla The Hotfble Member, however, may say, ‘Ohiyou 
must not take part of a Province like thlsl And Upper Boima fs only 
a part of the whole Province of Burma!' Bat even before Upper 
Burma was annexed. Lower Burma was not paying its way. Th® 
utmost that may be conceded for the sake of argument is that Lower 
Burma was just paying its way when Upper Burma was annexed; still 
when Upper Burma was ioined to Lower Bunna, a deficit ensued, and, 
thatdsficithadtobe made goodbythe Governmeat of India. Therefore, 
rnypcBition is notshaken eves ifyou put the accounts of Low^ Burma 
with those of Upper Burma. But, my Lord, my Hon'ble friend, the non- 
official Member from Burma, Maung Bah Too, has mwt unexpectedly 
coma to ray assistance in this matter. Ha asked for a return the other 
day, and only four or five days ago a laturn was placed by the Govern" 
ment on tius table, which is a crushing indiclmant of the financial 
position of Banna, even taken as a wbola Thareturais a Govemnient 
return, and I shall be glad to know what the Hon'ble Mr. Gates has to 
say to it. The return shows that front 1860 up to 1903d)4— the year in 
which the return was prepared — the whole of Borma, Lower and Upper, 
taken tegsther, had not been paying its way. U was not therefore 
only Upper Burma, for a period of nearly twenty yeara, but the whole 
of Bunna for more than forty years that was not paying its way. i do 
not know how It has been since : probably things have been slightly 
belter, bat they cannot be Tory different. I am therefore prepared to 
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modify myotlglaii proposHhn that irpptfrBunna had not paid fta way 
for nearly twenty yeaw and »ay that the wboln of Burraa had not paid 
Ita way for more than forty years. If that will ploaso the IJon'ble 
Woinbor, ho may haro IhU prop«ltfon— thU tfmo made not In banUr, 
but In sober serlousTio-'S 2 

But, my Lord, that tr not alL This return, which was prepared 
by tho Accountant -tHoRcral of Ilancfoon. trios to give every advantage 
to Burma in tho calculation. For Instance, Burma Is charged, not 
with iU fair share of Military expenditure, hut only with tho cost of 
the tfoopj actually located In Burma, and tliat Is really Tory email 
compart with the whole Military oxpinditure of Indix Thon,asto 
non*c}TcctlT# chargoj In connocllon with Iho Army, Burma is charged, 
not with lha usual pjrcontag.j of 42, but only with a poreentago of 33. 
Thera aro other ebarges aUo made on a smaller scale than In tho case 
of (ho ro3t of Jndl.a : and finally (here fs this slgnllie.ant omission here. 
Tho return says that the deficits, shown In tho table nppondfsd, for 
morn thanfurty years, are ozciuslvo of certain Items which have not boon 
taken into scoount'^itoms for which Burma should bo charged, but has 
not been charged, In this calculation. Thus, Burma is not charged in 
this return with Its share for Civil and Fublie Works pension and 
furlcrugh allowances In India : Burma Ls not charged with its share of 
ths capital cost in connection with telograplis; Burma Is not charged 
with any eontrJlmtion to the Royal Kavy and Royal Indian Marino ; 
finally, Burma U not oven charged for her fair share of tho Central 
Ooremmont In Indlx Etcluslvo of oil those cliarges ond giving 
every advantage k> Burma, this return, prepared by the Accountant- 
General of Rangoon, and laid by tho Government of India on the 
table of this Council, shows that for more tlian forty years the whole of 
Burma was not paying Its way; and as a nj.7ult wo firrd that Burma la 
Indebted today to India to the tune of about C2 crores of rupees. Tho 
other day I pointed out that the unproductive debt of India is 37 
millions or alKmt 55 or SC croros of rupees. If Burma had not boon 
with US, wo should have had no unproductive debt today and have 
boon C or 7 croros to the good. U may bo contended by the Honblo 
Member that it U not fair to begio tho account, as this return does, 
with tho debt charges, duo on occouot of Uie First and Second Burmese 
Wars. But It must bo remembered that that has bean the practice of 

the Government of fndia fn connectlort with Its own accaants la this 

country. England has never borne any part of tho cost of the wars, or 
of the measurei that wore necessary to put down the Mutiny, or any 
other debt that has been raised In this country. Indb has paid the 
whole cost of all the wars ; India has paid tlio whole cost of putting 
down the Mutiny ; India has borne the whole responsibility for every 
debt that hxs been raised in connection with this country. If Burma 
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wants to ba considered separably, Umq Burma must also be pnpaied 
to undergo the same treatment ; atd that treatment has been applied 
to Burma by the Accountant-General of Itangoon, with result well 
worth the study of the Hon’ble Member. 

Thsra is one thing niore 1 want to say in this connection. Taking 
the positions of Borraa and Bombay even today, what do we find T It 
u usual to apply two tests in snch comparisons, the test of popnlaUon 
and the test of area, to Judge &s to what is the burden of taxation in a 
Province. I think both t«t3 are brgaly fallacious, bnt if these tests 
have to be applied, they must be applied dlfiereotly to different heads 
of reranaa For land-revemie and forests. I think, the proper test to 
apply is the area test ; for stamps, regUlralion, asesssd taxes and 
eic^e, on tha other hand, lha proper last to apply is the t«t per head. 
Applying the tesla in this way, I find that Btmbay pays per head for 
assessed taxes, stamps, regUtialJon, and excise. Re. 1-MO per head, 
whereas Burma pays Re. 1-6-10 per head. As regards land-revezme 
and for^ts, I find that Bombay pays B& 0-15-3 per sonars miJe, where- 
as Burma pays Ra. 0-13-3, and this in spite of the lart that Bombay Is 
largely bandleapped by Sind. Thus, even omitting salt and customs, 
Bombay taxatbn is higher than that of Borma. 

Sa-ealted Permanent Provincial SeHlements 
I will now pass on to offers few observations os the Financial 
Statement which the Honble the Finance Minister has laid before this 
CbuncH My Lord, the meet interesting portion of the Financial 
Statement is that which deals with the question of Provincial finance. 
TJndoubtadly a very important step forward has bsen taken and the 
Honlile Member fa entitled to spsak with legitimate pride of what has 
been done. TTben, however, he dercril^ these new Provincfal Sett.>e- 
ments as permaceBt, a question arises as to whether the nse of the 
tenu Is justified. Looking at the new settlements la a large way, we 
End that there are font special cbaractsrisUcs which may be noted. 
The first is that Ibera will be Inftituto a withdrawal of all minute control 
over the Budgets of PATvincial Governments. The second is that the 
doctrine of contractual responsibility wDl be enforced rigidly in fntnra 
in the case of all Provincial Governments. The third fa that, as far 
possible. Provincial revenues will be derived from jwrtions of growing 
revermas and that Ur^ fixed aUotaents wiS not be hereafter 
the Province. And the fourth fa that a farther step has been taken in 
the direction of lha provincialiiatioa of cert^ cevauaes, {ot^te in aH 
cases, and excise in the case of Bombay and Eastern Bengal and Asam- 
Now. th^ a» aB very important feature all four of them. But even 
so, I do not think that the new settlements are llkley to be any more 
pennanent than the previans settlements werei Let us consider ti« 
matter in some detail 
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As rcRard* tlio withdrawal of mfnuto control o\'or tlio budseLs of 
Provincial Govornincnts. I think overylwdy will congratiilato the 
Finance Department on wjial It has done. It Is a very important change, 
and 1 think that It will largely froo the Local Governments from that 
tinneccssary and vexalioua interference of which they had rex«on to 
complain. 1 think this, In Fotno respects, is tlio most important change 
which the now Eettlementa make, and it is sure to I>o attended with 
oxcollent rcimlls. As regards the doctrine of contractual responsibility, 
that of course has always been there; and simply because the 110111110 
Member expresses himself with some emphasis on the subject, it does 
not moan that it is a now doctrine, though 1 admit that if bo Is able to 
odsiiro the Ijocal Governmonts not budgeting for a deficit or borrowing 
from him whenever Ihoir balances fall ImjIow the minimum, I think 
that will bo a departure. Ido not know, however, how far it will l>o 
possible to enforce this In practice, I have my doubts about this. The 
third change is, no doubt, very important; but the principle of It had 
aireadyheen accepted, and we have now only n further advance in 
giving the Local Govornmonts a larger proportion of the growing 
Tovenuos. The advance, however. Is so substantial os to ro\Tsr80 the 
old practice of making fixed allolmonU to Provincial Governments. In 
place of that, wo have now the Imperial GovornmenU receiving a net 
fixed allotment from the Provincial Governmonts taken together, and 
that is a move In the right direction. The last change is also a further 
extension of a principle already accepted, because registration had 
already been wholly provincialised, and what the Finance Department 
has now done is to provincialise forc-sts In all cases and excise in 
some coses, which is only extending a principle, already accepted, 
still further. 

While, therefore, all the four changes are important, there is 
nothing in them except In the first— that which rolJoves the Local 
Governments of all minute control— which is tjulte new, tiiough in 
each case there is a suhstantial advance. But my fear, my Lord, Is 
that those settlements will not prove any more permanent than 
the last <iaasl-permanont settlements, or than oven the old quin- 
quennial settlements; I fear that the whole position is such that 
there cannot bo any permanent soltlomonls at the present stage 
between the Provincial Governments and the Government of India. 
The root of the mischief lies in this. The Government of India has at 
its disposal too large a sharo.of growing revenues, and Its expenditure is 
principally confined to the Army and to a few services which are 
directly under It. The result la tha^whllothoreisacontinuoustendency 
to spend more and more on the Army, after those claims are satisfied, 
large surpluses accrue to the Government of India; and when these 
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flurplusas ate realised, ‘tbe Grovemment doles out a portion of them to 
the ProTinces. Now, the Provinces habitually expect th^e doles and 
the expectation of the doles is thonniBhly demoralising. If therefore you 
want any element of pennanenca In your prorincial contracts, it is 
necessary, first of all, to see to it that the Government of India has no 
large surpluses to dole outtotheFrorinces, and this canonly be ensured 
by reducing the resources which are at present at the disposal trf the 
Government of India. What 1 propose, my Lord, is that instead of 
receiving its whole income from growing revenues, the Goveriunent of 
India should receive large fixed contributions from Provincial Govern- 
ments, say, up to about one*lhlrd or one-fourth of its rerenaes, the 

other two-thirds or three-fourths bsiog derived from growing resources. 

I think in Ih^ matter It is desirable to examine the practice of other 
countries, and there are three countries which can supply some sort of 
guidance to U3 on this subiect—SwiteerUnd, Germaay and Amewca, 
awltserlaud, however, Is a very small country, and I will therefore 
leave it out of consideration. The example which 1 think we should 
follow In this matter is that supplied by Germany. Araericalstoo 
advanced for us. because the federal finance of America is entirely 
separata from State finance, and It wiU be a long, long time before we 
reach that stage, if we ever reach it at all But ia Gennany, rny Bord, 
while the Empire has its own independent revennes, and the component 
States have theirs, the component States also make large contributions 
to the exchequer of the Empire. In fact, nearly one-fourth of the 
revenue of the Empire is at present derived from fixed coutribution^ 
from the component Slates, sad about thres-fourths is derived from 
Independent sources, such as Gastoms and Excise and Stamps. Now. 
I think, lids is the direction in which we have to sesk a solution of our 
problem. 'Tha Government of India should have about one-third or 
one-fourth of its revenue derived from fixed contrihutions made by the 
Provincial Goveriuneats. This will reduce the possibility of large 
surpluses being realised by the Gavemmant of India, and diminish the 
chances of doles being given to the Provincial Governments. As I 
have already said, the policy of doles, which has been condemned by 
Buccesslve Finance Ministers, and also by several Members of the 
DecentjalisationCommissIon', IsathoronghlydemoraUsiogpolicy, and 
if you want any strong financial responsibility to be felt by Provincial 
Qov8mai0nts,and the doctrine of contractual responsibility to be stiictlf 

enforced, you must see to It that this practice of the Government of 

India giving doles to Provincial Governments year attar year ^ 
stepped— Indeed rendered ImpossHfie. 
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1 had Intended going Into tWa In aomo detail, but I bm that my 
twenty minutes are nearly up and 1 must conclude. I will therefore 
content myself with making only on® or two obsoi^'allona. My Lord, 
taking the real rovonuo of the whole of India as estimated In next 
year’s Budget, wo may put It down at about 83 crores or 55 millions 
for the next year. As I explained on a previous occasion, I leave out 
In this refunds and drawbacks and a-sslgnments and componsdtlons, as 
also tbo cost of production of opium ; and the Commercial Services I 
take net Out of this 83 croros, about four-sevenths is now the revenue 
of the Government of India, and threo-sovonths Is the revenue of the 
Local Govommonls. Now, I think. It Is possible to assign the principal 
heads to the Imperial and Provincial Qos'ornmonts In Bueh a way that 
the Local Governments ehould have at their disposal a little more than 
Iho r<n*Qnuo which they at present enjoy, and the Government of 
India should have at Its disposal a little less than what It has at 
present 

The excess, which tbo Local Govommonls will thus got, should 
come hack to the Oovernmont of India In the Bhapo of fixed assign* 
‘menu, which, of course, wotild not be capable of growth, and to that 
oxleht the Government of India would have Inelastic revenues atils 
disposal On tbo other hand, os the Government of India will have 
Cufitoms-roTonuo, and as It will realise more and more from this source, 

1 do not think that there would be any diCBeulty as regards the total 
roYonue of the Government of India being BuClcIontly elastic. I think, 
my Lord, that the Government of India could and should raise much 
more revenue from Customs than they are doing today. In Germanyt 
I find 57 millions ore raised by Customs: In America 60 millions are 
raised by Customs; so that there is plenty of margin for raising a larger 
rovonuo from this source In Indio. My proposal, therefore, Is this, that 
certain principal heads should bo provincialised straight off. I 
would begin with Land Rovonuo, Excise and Forests, making them 
over to Local Governments, and such Local Governments as 
would got from thorn more than they actually require just now 
should bo called upon to make fixed allotments to the Govern- 
ment of India. As the Government of India’s revenue, from lU own 
sources, such as Customs, grows, more and more of the other heads 
should be provincialised. Bo far, the advance has boon from centraliz- 
ed finance to decentralized finance. . When the process of decentraliza- 
tion is 'completed— and wo are yet a good way from corapletlon-twe 
have to advance from that to federal finance, which should .be our 
goal. And I have Indicated briefly how wo may gradually proceed to- 
wards a federal basis, 
o.- SI 
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There is one matter of Rome importance on which I would Ilk® I® 
say a word before I finish, and that la Iho question of 1‘roTlncIal taxa* 
tlon raised by my Ilonhlo friend Mr. Quin.* Sly Ixird, this Is a Twy 
Important matter, and I quite locoghlso that rrorlnclil finance will 
not attain an Isdopondont position unless and until Provincial Coun- 
cils have the powers of taxation; but 1 think IhU U a very difficult 
problem, and tWnga generally will liavo to advanw a groat deal before 
those powers can bo safely conferred on those Councils { In ony case, 
I urge, there should bo no hurry In regard to IhU. I think, in the first 
place, the present practice of dlscnsslng Provincial Budgets must be 
well settled, and public opinion in the different Proviaces must 
make itself foil by the Provincial Governments much more than It 1® 
doing today. Secondly, before powers of taxation are conferred on 
Local GavernmohU, it Is necessary that every Local Oovernmenl 
should be a Council Government, with a Governor at Its bead, coming 
fresh from England. And, thirdly, U Is nocassary that there should be 
an elected maiotily ot members in these CouncIU. tVhon this posltha 
is reached, I think pmvors of taxation may safely be entrusted to 
Provincial Councils, but till then I would keep those powers In ^1*® 
bands of this Council Finally, as regards borrowlog, that will 
to coma after powers of taxation have been conferred, but I fear It 
be some time before we era actusUy able to take these steps. 


° B3<ab»r GoYetoDjeai. wd OoaM 

C<mri)o>ei]|*repr«sniUtiire iatOeloiperid S>giiUtiv« Count, i 
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COST OF BUILDING NEW Dam 

i Ookhalr, In moling a H^mfuthn ree'xnmrniing thal th ecat 
budtiing t^eio D’lhi ahouiit U mrt tnUretg out of Icnn funth, spoke at 
foUotcs : 3 

ifj Lord, I beg to move ' 

Thtl thil Couaelt fraenafod* ta lb« 0»9tn'ce^tD»ta\ ia CMseSl tbst tbt 

kmaeat cf tba loan to b« ral**d dorinc tb» am ytar t« iaenawd by oa« 

arof* olrnraei, *a tbat ib« Mpaodliar# la fc* Ja:ufr»d ter bulldiay 

NavDalbHo 19lt*13 (hoatj b* m«t*eil<aly aut at loan raotti ted oat ptrtly 

«l of atzt ytjf'j <ft}fstt«d tufpbif. 

M; Lord, I do not think It D nocos«ar 7 for me to occupy tbo time 
of the Oouneil for man^ minutes io discussing this question, because 
the issue which the f^osclutloR raises ia s oomparsti^'elj’ simple ooo 
nod ma; bo brioflf stated. In Ibe Gonrernment of India despatch ot 
25th Augnist last, recommending the admlDlstrallce changes, recently 
carried out, to the Secretary of State, the question of the cost of build* 
Ing Now Delhi Is thus dealt with : 

Tb* eoix of ill* (rsasf«r la Ditbl «oq11 b* eaaaldecabi*- Wa eaaaot eoBaslr*, 
bowe*«r, lb*t a iargtr *aa thiQ < nllUoo* would b« DH*tisry, aod 

wtibla tbat Ogira pfbbibtyoru'd b« found tb* tbr»a yttra* Interoat on oiplul 
wbiebwenUbaTato beptid tilt ibaaecatatry work* sad fauUdlogi war* completed, 
V/e nlibt Had It oeeaiasry to Iifu* s **C(ty of Delbl" gold loan st 9{ par eeot. 
gutrsntaed by the OoTarnoeot of lodls. ibo Isteraai, or tbe larger part of tb* 
lalerett, on tbli bsabiin i aTaoinally obtsloabi* from rsotiand tsxei. 

It Is quite true that the language of this extract Is guarded, but 
Bini what the Gorernment mention hero Is that n loan to be called 
' the City of Delhi loan* might have to ba raised In order to meet tbe 
cost of constructing the new capital There la no mention made here 
of spending .any money on the now capital out of current revenues'— 
either out of regular revenue allotments fnthe budget or out of sur- 
pluses, The Jlon’ble Finance Member, however, in his Financial 
Btatomont explains the course he proposes to adopt In the following 
words : 

I m»y aay st one* that we sr* not yat la th« possetaloa of soy astlmsla* of 
■ICs cost, plsos for tba tamparsry boafEDgoftbsOaTammant of India basSquartara 
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•r« oaisf prtpifiUatr, bat no pUnafot tb*p«rm»B»ntl(BPtrU10«y 
rtotwht ofoati! tb» b«i» artllsbU M?»m b»»» »tudl»d and »dtl»»d open ‘bi 
pwjwi Jn ttU U» btiriojt. M«an»Wt». my immtdUte duty hii.been to d«»»«* 
Mh«m» for floioolog tbo work, * tehtmo ttbfeh win be a« tittle ootfoo* i* r#** 
fiWe to the twpsyet* of India. Three pweih’e aUeraatUes hste prejented ma- 
eaWei throoghoot. ■ The fiN*, aad laaoae leayt lbs moit atitaoiWe, would be 
ipedil Delhi Jdan. Thefesoadwouldhe to«har<o the whoV eipeodjinre a* H 

ooeut* agilntt eurceni rerenue. The ihltd wonUbe topui the Ddbl work* b’* 
pteeiielr the tame tooilag aj oar lire* tallway and ffrigalToa worts, tresiaf 
them as ospUal espeadliura anl Caaoelay ^ein partly (roa loans and partly 
fromwhaieTer spare reTenuei remain In each year efier faeetlns our erd^sry 

adolntsffstits needs, f ahall set aea-y the Couoelt by the earionsooDSlderi* 

tions *hich deelded oi, with the full approeat of ib* Sseretsry of Slat^ to *®®*’ 
the' third of these eoursta. It will, T beUesr, eomaebd Itielf to tbs finanoiai an 
ceamertiti eomsoaliy of India. By trastla* the Delhi operatloae as erdSaary 
oapitalwork, we ensure the trraicst possible elaatieliy In the proTliioo of funds; 
we aeotd ttaaeeeissry additions Co enrnnprtiftwtira debt; and I hope we allay tk* 
bar— so far asl ameoeeereed absssletsfesf-^bat the saw city will be built 
from the produee of freib tarstlon. 

Eon'bla Hember goes on futlhar ta sa^ tbal 
If money fa easy aed we can obtain more than we tosedtatatyreTslfe. Ic 
cor eath bataoeci aeattable for fotora nsa. hltaawblla. aa we ibali new 
bare three eeetlenalA our aaeual ea^tal prograsae Iniiead of two. we say 
HasBBably enlarge the coaraotioaal CytirapfoBeerora whiob «a base Uihtrto 
endeavoured to aceme at oot raveose vurphii. Tberab no need tofiz any il*Bd* 
trd sorplof; Bo«h will depend oq the etreoastaoees of the year tod oa ibecihsr 
Isierestt oeacernedi but wheatver wefiodooneWei obia to budget far n larger 
turp'ustbaBZddT.OfOwiibeut deuiacot to the otbtr claims upon os, we shall 
'doaoontll the floaneioj of new Delhi is eoinpleted. 

It wl]l be soon that !□ this extract the Hoa’ble Meaiber does not 
'confine himself to the idea of building Delhi out of loan funds, bat 
makes pTomineat and eveapouited mention of deroUng such suiplua® 
S3 may be arailable to the n«ur capitaL Now, my hold, I do not ssf 
that there is -necrasarily any incousislency between the despatch of the 
Govanmeut of India and the statement which the Hoxi’hle Member haz 
nmde. It may be urged that while the despatch of the Government of 
India merely mentions that It mpAf be necessary to raide a loan, it 
does not hind the Government to build Delhi out of loan funds only I 
on the other hand, the languagoofthe Honhle blember, though if 
epeaks of devoting surpluses to the constraetios of Delhi, does not 
exclude the possibility of raising a loanfox building the capital Thi^* 
my Z^rd, ia perfectly trua But the general impression left on the 
minds of those who read the despatch andoubtedly was that the oe* 
•capital would be built out of loan funds, as any one can see fr om what 
appeared in various newspapers at the funeoa the subject On the 
-other hand, the impression that is rtrongly created by the words, which 
•the Honhle Member has used in his Financial Statement is that sui- 
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pluioa would first bo davotod to tb» bulldlriff of DolhJ, and If anr 
more raonoy Is roquirod, that would bo fotind by moans of loata. • 

My liord, Ibo non*blo tho Financa Member says that ho wishes to 
allay tho fear — so far as bo Is eoncerood, ha thlnlcs it Is a baseless fear 
— that tho now eily will bo built from tho produce of fresh 
taxatioa Kow, in spoaklng of fresh taxation, I fear tho lion "bio 
Mornbor Is talcing only a technical aJrantago of certain expressions 
which hare appeared In tho press In this connection. It Is true that 
Immediately after tho Delhi announcemonts somo newspapers started 
tho cry that tho now capital would coot a lot Of money, and that fresh 
taxation would bo nocessary. But, my X^ord, whether the Govemmont 
Imposes fresh taxation for building Delhi or koops up taxation at a 
highoT level than la necessary for the ordinary needs of tho country 
and secures surpluses wh/ch It devotes to Delhi, is after all the same 
thing. For when you dovoto your surpluses to this work, you practi- 
cally take that money out of tho currant rovenues of the country. My 
Lord, what is a surplus t It is so much more money taken by the 
OoTcmmont from the people than what Is necessary for tho ordinary' 
requirements of tho admlnlstratloa If tho Government could ostimato 
exactly the OTpondituro required for a year and could also furmao 
exact estimate of the rovenues which would be required to mast that 
expenditure, then there would bo no surplus— at any rate, no large 
surplus. It b because It Is Impossible to ostimato accurately bow much 
revenue the Oovornmont would require In a year that smpluses accrue. 
But when they so accrue, tho fact Is clear that, to the extent repre- 
sented by them, tho Government has taken from the people more than 
what was requind for tho actual purposes of the administration. 

Proper Dbposaf of Surpluses 

' Kow, my Lord, there aro three ways In which a surplus may be 
expended. You may devote it either to a reduction of debt ; or you may 
devote it to o reduction of taxation; or It may bo devoted to expendi- 
ture on useful objects in the country. In mest Western countries, when 
a surplus Is reallrcd, It is devoted to a reduction of debt. In this country ,- 
the practice, though not Identical, ultimately results In the same 
thing. Our surpluses In the first place find their way Into our cash 
balances and from those they aro either devoted to expenditure on 
railways or Irrigation, that la, to productive works— which ultimately' 
reduces our unproductive debt by o corresponding amount— or they are' 
directly used for reducing our debt. But whether they are used In the 
first or second way, the result Is ultimately the same, namely, that of' 
reducing our unproductive debL This, however, has been one of the 
principal grievances which non-ofllcl^ Mambera have urged in this 
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Council again and agaia for asveralyaarpist I, for ona,’ harabwd 
raising my humWa voica yaat attar year against this misapplication 
of <wrsurplus33 sines I ontsrsd this Counsli, now elsvan years ago. 
Year af tar year I bars bssn pointing out that trblie this may bs sound 
financj in ths West, it is not sound iiaaacs in this counlry, where the 
unproductivj dsbt U toally a very small amount. Last year 1 went 
some length into the question as la what was the amount of our anpro- 
dactlva debt. 1 look all the vatiotw liabilities 'of the Gorerntnent into 
consideration, as also all the same due to it and its cash balances; and 
I showed that the aciual unprodnetiva Indebtedness of the Government 
of India— putting aside the vast sums that have been spent on railways 
and irrigation, as they are earning their interest—waa about 30 
mlUiona sterling only. Since then the Hon'ble Member paid off 2 
millions out of last year’s Opinm surplus. And this year he pays off 
again another million out of thU year’s Opium surplna Thus, three 
millions are knocked off, leaving only about 27 millions as iqjrosent* 
Isg our net unproductive iodebtednesa 21 is true that the figures of 
unproductive debt which are given Jn Goveraoest’ pabUcatJons ate 
higher, because they do not take into account certain auais which are 
on the other side, namely, the loans that have been advanced by 
Oovernffient to Native States, to local bodies or to cultivator*, sod 
they also leave out cf account our large cash balancea New, an 
Indebtedness of only 27 mUlions Is a mere trifle for a country like 
India: iaany case, there need not be this great harry to pay it off. If tbs 
Government will provide a regular sinking fund of a reasoaaWs 
amount to pay off the debt, there will be no occasion for anybody to 
complain. As a matter of fact, there is already provision for soeb a 
sinking fund, os 1 painted outlast year. Under Hallways there is a sum 
cf a little over eight hundred thousand pounds, which automaticslly 
goes to the redemption of debt Hien, again, under Famine Reh«f 
and Insurance, 4 sura of nearly half a roilllon Is always allotted to 
avoidance or redaction of debt AmlUion and a quarter thus, orto 
be more correct, a million and one-third, is devoted every year to the 
redaction of debt. At this tale, if no war or great famine or any 
other estraordinary occurrence of a like nature drives the State to 
borrow, our entire unproductive debt will be wiped off in twenty years 
and that without davoling any part of oar surpluses to such reduction. 
There is not another country In the world where they could claim to 
ha able to do this. In Western countries they have to prewide a large 
finking fund for the reduction of debt, becausa ttiatt TiuptwiicUve 
dabU are so large— a thousand rnfflion pounds in France, Esven 
hundred million pounds or something like that In England, and 
cuf responding debts in other countries! Where you have such hug* 
debts, it Is necessary to ptovicte for a largo regular sinking fund, aai 
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in addltidn to devote surpluses, when they accrue, to the same objeci. 
Moreover, the expenditure of Western countries is carried on under 
the direct control of the representatives of the peopla Therefore 
Governments in Western countries, being largely dependent on the 
votes of the people, try to conciliate popular feeling by remitting 
taxation whenever a suitable opportunity presents itself. Of course I 
am not speaking of Ei^llsh finance of the last three years ; but, speaks 
ing generally, the position is as 1 have stated. Though, therefore, the 
surplus that accrues in any particular year may go to the reduction 
of defat, any real improvement in the financial position, as represented 
by that surplus, is utilized as a rule for reducing taxation in Western 
countries. In this country, on the other hand, our experience is that, 
whenever there is a surplus, it is devoted to the reduction of debt, and 
any real improvement in the financial pi«itIon that it may indicate is 
hidden away, as far as possible, by undereslimatlng the revexme or 
overeatimallng the ezpanditure for the following year. And it is only- 
when the improvement is so strHcIng that it cannot possibly be hidden 
away that relief Is given to the taxpayers. Take the history of our 
finances during the last fourteen years. There were no doubt remis-* 
slons of taxation granted, but that was because the Government could 
not help doing It As long as Government could help it, no reduction 
was made, and Urge eurpioses were enjoyedmnd expended in various 
directions. 2fow, my Lord, my contention is that Jo this con&try a 
surplus is always a temptation to the Government either to pay off its 
debt faster than is necessary, or else to Increase expenditure In direc- 
tions which entirely depend upon its own will and which sometimes 
do not commend themselves to the people. This question, therefore, of 
the proper disposal of surpluses is to my mind a very important 
question, and that is why I raise it whenever an opportunity presents 
itself, My Lord, there are many useful directions in which out 
Bnrpiuses could bo expended; or, if that course does not find favour 
with the Government, advantage ought to be taken of them to remit 
taxation so that the money remitted might fructify in the pockets of 
the people. Of course, if the Government merely borrowed to build 
Delhi without at the same time utilizing the surpluses either for 
reducing taxation or for expenditure on useful objacts, it would in 
ofiect be tfte same thing ss dswthg tha sarplttssa to ths coastraatha 
of the new capital For in that case, while you will bo borrowing with 
one band to build Dalhl, you will, with the other hand, be paying off 
debt by means of surpluses, realized by keeping the level of taxation 
higher than necessary. What I want is that while Delhi should be 
built out of loan funds— our trifling unproductive debt provides ample 
margin for that— the surplnses should bo utilized either for non*rocur- 
ring expenditure on education, sanitation and medical relief, as -my 
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next Rasolatlon reoffiuaeads, orelaatbVsJjsuW O to’tba redoctioo 
of taxation. 

GovernmenI Figure otSurpIus Quesliooed 
My Lorf, the HonUa Mem^r has esUmatsd the surplus for next 
year at one and half mUlioru. As a matter of fact, If the Council wu 
carefoliy analyse the rerised estimatea of this year, it will see that n« 
year’s Euiplus is likely to be nearer foot millions than one andahal 
millions. 1 think the Honhle htemher. as also the Honhle Sir Jamw 
Meslon', will have to admit this. It is true that .the Finance Dep^*. 
ment has made a Tery skilful attempt to hide axay the true surplus 
partly under one head and partly under anotherr till only one and a h^ 
millions is left to shoTT to the public. But I do not think the attempt has 
beensuccessfuLTakelhereruadestlmatasofthisyear, the surplus shoum 
in the Statement for the year is 2-7a milUons sUiUns- Oat of this 
millions is the special Opium surplus. The ordinary surplu®* therefore, 
that is the excsss of ordinary rerenne over oar ordinaTy expaaditaretn 
this year’s rexUad estimates, la one mUUon. VTeU, 1st ns put that doem 
first; next, my Lord, durfo? this year the Goreroment hare made to 
LoealOovemmentsspaeUl grants, amoontins to 142 millions or 

alllona. If these grants had not been made— they are *U extra* 
adinary grants— our surphis vould have been bigher ^ 142 millions. 
Then again I find from the Financial Statement that about half » 
milUen was s;wnt in coanectioa 'prllh the Royal Visit on the Ciril side: 
two hnndred and seren thousand pounds on the MHilary aide, and the 
bonus and other boons came to about six hundred thousand pounds • 
altogethe: over one milUoa and three hundred thousand. That U also 
extraordinary special expenditure belonging to thU year only. 
thus hare one million the declared surplus, 1| millions in the 
amount of special grants to Local Governments, and 1*36 millions, or 
about that, the cost to the Government of in connection with the 
Royal Visit — altogether 3-87 millions, or nearly 4 millions. This then 

represents the real excess of onrrrvpnaecTver oarezpenditnre at fnessnt, 

leaving aside the Oprnm sorplus and leaving aside also what I have 
called our auhsnatlc sinking fnnd. Bat what I Snd ik)se is that in next 
year’s Budget, under nearly every head.the rerenae has teen under- 
estimated and the surplus ius been worked down to Ij millionsonfy. 

IbopetheCouncn will see this andl hope it wDl realire that the ques- 
tion before ns is not about Ij mgiiona only bat abontd millions 
sterling. 

Construction of Delhi out oI Loan Funds 
• _ If the Gorerament raalire this sum of 4 millions — and I am 
sure it will realiie it u nles s samethieg extraordinary happens— and 
.. -1.. *te tost-Boteoa p. 162. 
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if tho ostimalo of Lbs coslofoew Ddlhi is correct, the Goremment 
could build tho capital out ol eurplusea iu one or two years. If this 
happens, whether prorislon /or tho expanditura is niado out of cunent 
roronuo at tho beginning of a year or out of on ostlmatod surplus at tho 
end of tho year makes really no dllTeronca Only in tho ono ca ^ you 
put down tho oxponditura bofOTohand against revonuo, and in the other 
you wait till such tlrao as tho accounts of tho year show a surplus 
and then tako tho money. In either case, boworer, tho monoy comes 
out of taxation. My Lord, as the Governsiont has foreshadowed 
in its despatch of 2oth August last tho floating of a special Delhi Loan, 
1 contend Delhi should bo constmctedoutofloan funds, whether it costs 
4 millions or 5 millions or 10 millions or any other amount. We want 
our surpluses for other purposes and tho ematlnoss of our ucproductlTe 
debt allows plenty of margin for a Dalbl Joaa I urge, my Lord, there- 
fore, that tho loan for this year should bo raised by ono erore moro—the 
amount indicated liy tho Hon1>io Member as likely to bo taken out of 
next year's surplus to bo sponi on tho construction of Delhi— and 
that tho now capital should bo cnnslruciod entirely out of loan funds 
[ on Ike d<inle vhich envied, Ookha^e epohe as/otlacs : ] 

hly liord, I will first say a few words as to what has fallen from 
my IIon*b]e friend Sir James Meslon, J accept bJs correction as 
regards £1 million, and lam (piito wlUing to eay that the present 
exce.ss of our roTonuo over our expendtturo (s obout 3) mfilfons instead 
of 31 millions. As regards tbo other point, namely, that 1 hare left 
out of account tho proposed expendituro cm education next year, 
namely, IJ crofcs, I may remind my Hon’bJe Wend that I hare also 
left out our normal growth of reTenuo during next year. Sir Edward 
Baker*, whon ho was Finance Minister, once estimated this normal 
gro'.7th of our rovenues at about IJ crorcs. I have not taken that Into 
consideration, and that is a sot-olf against the Incroaso in educational 
erpsnditure which has been provided. Assuming, however, that the 
£1 million extra, which is going to be spent on education, should bo 
deducted, there still remains a surplus of 21 mlUions. My 11001)10 
friend could not take it down further, and ho has not told us why the 

Finance Department has budgeted for a surplus of only a million and 

a half. But whether the actual amount is 3J millions or 3 mfilfons or 
2} millions, ft is a substantial surplus, and my contention is that there 
is nothing to provonk tho Govemraent from building Delhi out of 
current revenues by devoling the whole of tho surplus to it for two or 
three years. 


1, •!« loot-oots 01 p. SJ, 
0.-32 
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My Lojd, the Hon’ble th^ Finance Minister drew a goaiewbat 
frightening picture as to what might happen to us in the course of » 
year. The eky, he warned us, might suddenly become overcast, and 
instead of the very com/ortahle sitaation fa which tbs Finance Depart- 
ment finds itself at present, it mi^t be necessary to impose extra 
taxation ! In replying to my friend the 110111)19 Pandit Madan Mohao 
Malaviya^ a few minutes ago, the Hon’ble Member spoke of bis propo- 
sal as calcaiated to lead to bankruptcy 1* New I am quita sure the force 
of reasoning of the Hon’ble Mombtf would not snffer any abatement if 
he did not try to frighten ns thus with talk of bankruptcy or of extra 
taxation. I ara quite sura there la r.o need past now for either. With 
a surplus which rea^ five millions, with that amount jingling in 
hla pocket, 1 really do not understand how he can talk of bankruptcy or 
of extra taxation 1 IVhenwedo actually get into troubled waters, U 
will be time enough for him. to speak trf baokruptey or other dreadful 
pceslbilities 1 The Hon'ble Member said that in other countries they 
hare resorted to short term loans for such purposes. Well, I should o* 
very glad if that plan were adopted by the Government of India A 
short term loan, spreadlog the burden of baDdlng the new Capital over 
a period of, say, tenor fifteen years, would not be a bad arrangement* 
What I object to strongly is theutUixatlonof ear surpluses in this Inde- 
finite mamwr for the building of Delhi The Hon'ble llember says* 
why should we throw any burden on futurs generations? Bat what does 
he mean by a generation? Does he mean that only two or Ihres or font 
ysars fonn a generation ? At the present rale, if things continue nor- 
mal, you could build Djihi in the coarse of two or three years out of 
surpluses it the estimate of the cost is not far wrong. Does he csall 
two or three years a generation ? If he rais^ a short term loan of tea 
or fifteen years, Ishall have nocomplafat to make. 

Then, my X,ord, the Hon’ble Member says that the Oplom-rsvecue 
might be exUngnlshed any moment or that we might suddenly get in- 
to other c?snplIcaUona. But that itself is, to my mind, a vary impart- 
ant re^n why this money which Is available just now Bboald not be 


1. Sli.2a>t Itohen ilalavija (mi- 19*6). laaader, Baaaras Hia3a 
(1915}, iset3t)*T, 17. P. Lcgislalira CoaacU (IW2J. cjEaibw. Irapenil Lepslaf'*^ 
Coan«l(1910),Ptesideal,l»diaaS*ti}c»l Coajtew. (1909. 1518 aadl9JJ)l*** 

oaeeftheraBBdencrU)BHia3BMa!»saWia»nd presided over itssess-oas 
Allalubad ( \n\ 1 aad Pooas. (1955) : atteaded tbelaiiia Roaad Table Coaferea” 
beldlalAadoa (19)1). 

®* ■ Slides Sfahaa Sldeeija hadagved a reeataiioa reeraasadisfll®** 

“the ejeaUI ereat to the Uaitel Pioriacesberusedbyesaiaeqalvaleettaoae- 

cfghthoftiieliadteveaBer^sediatbaee Pmiaces,** aad lie FlsescoMeohs***'^ 
replied *3T wh ehiage 'waatdspea the dear to fiaeneUl eheoa aal F«^* 
the ««y ta the baataaptcy of lodU.* 
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dovotod to sucli purposes aa building a now city when It la orgonlly 
wanted for otbor objacla. Honey fornon-rocurrlngexpendltureis retjul- 
rod in rarioua directions, as I will show whon 1 roovo my next Resolu- 
tion— for education, for sanitation, and for medical relief. When you 
hare a surplus, that surely is the time when yon can help Local 
Gorcrnmonta In raocling this cipondituro. But my Hoable friend, 
when ho has the opportunity, wants to take away the surplus for build- 
ing a new Imperial city, and BO we cannot gsi it now. Later, If and 
whin wa got Into more troublous times, ho will, of course, hare nothing 
to giro to Local GorornmonU for Ibesa objects. I reeogniso that 
prorision has bien mada in thU year’s budget for an additional 123 
lakhs for education. That of course is true and I will speak about it 
on a future occasion. But tearing that out of account and merely 
conBning oursalres to the manner In which our surpluses ore utilised, 
I contend that the first and foromostclalm on them Jn out present state 
is that of Doa-rccurring expandJtore in connection with education, 
sanitation, and medical raUef. The Hon’bio Membir said that his 
figure for unproductire debt diflerod from mine, ond ho mentioned 45 
miUionsastbollguroofourunproducUTO debt at present Tlirough 
the courtesy of the noQ*bIe Sir James Ifeston I hare got that figure 
hers. A glance at It U euQlelaot to show that it does not represent Ihene't 
unproductive indobtodness of the country today. Take the amount 
borrowed In 1905-03. There was In that year a doficlt of SJ millions, 
but the Gorornoiont Qiatad a loan of 6 roilllons — 3} millions to meet 
tha difielt, and 2} mlUioDS for other purposes. Again, later on, they 
borrowed 5 millions to pay off certain debentures, and then, instead of 
paying o.T the debinturos. the loan went to swell the cash balances 
at the disposal of the Secretary of Stata Surely that does not mean 
any true addition to our net Indobtedness. If We take our not in- 
debtedness, by which J mean sU that the Govorsmont owes, Mifiuf all 
that Is owed to the Government and the cash balances, which the 
Government maintain, whether in England or in India, the figure will 
be found to be 27 mliiiona only, and no more. WoU, that is a email 
amount, and if you odd to this four or five millions for building Delhi, 
our unproductive debt will still be trifling. 

ily Ijord, to the other questions raised by the Hon’bio Member, I 
think it will be more convenient for mo to reply when I deal with the 
next Resolution. This matter is on important one, and I think It 
necessary to press my motion. 

( The resolution was rejected, 16 voting /or and 39 a^iTuf. ) , ’ " 
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SURPLUSES AND PROVINCIAL RESERVES 

I Jfofinff a reialiUion recammenditiQ the erejfion of $pedul Provincial 
Reserves by m?a?u of grants from [mpcrial sarpUises, Gohhale spoke 
asfollcnvsil 

Sir, 1 beg lo move 

That Ibis Couneil raaemmaad* ta the Qo**raor-QcoeP»l in "Couneil t^*' 

‘ the total amount nt the gtante proMseil to be made ta the seecrsl Pr®* 
TiBO'al DoT«rai»«aii agd Admloistraiiose dorlae lal3-13 be inere»s«d W 
one mlllisn iteciiog— wUoh meioi two-tbirds of next yen’* estiiQiteo 
eotplus—to loctu the Kucteus ot •pectal rcovioeial Hasetvet. fco« wy*!* 

' ibateOoreraaeaisssd Adiotaiiiratioas eoo’d finanoe prosraojaes otoou' 
veeuTilosespeaditure In theit Proeioees onedoeuioo, iseititloa and 0edieal 
leiief, ipfeafl o»er n period of at leaet iee yean, and that in future t«o-thi»d* 
of the lope let furplut, «b«aeear it aceraea. be added to these reserree. 

Dellnliion el ' Finandel SUIemenI ’ Needs Widening 
Sir, before 1 deal wlfli this Resolution, 1 thiok It necessar? to 
lenew my complaint of last year as regards the rale which regulate* 
the discussion of additlanai grants to Local Governments is this 
CounclL 1 pointed out last year— and I mast repeal again today what 
1 then said— that under the rule as it elands only the additional 
grants that are made lu the budget for the year following can come up 
dboctly for ^scussion before this CounclL The rule speaks of ‘ any 
additional grants mentioned in (ho Financial Statement,’ and 'Fioan* 
cial StatiKnent ' is de^Qsd ‘ as the preltmioary Snancisl estimates of 
tho Govemor^enoral in CcFuncil for the financial year next follcnviny ■ 
Therefore, strictly speaking, we can raise a debate here today only as 
regards additional grants that ore in tho budget estimates for next 
year, (hat Is, for 1912-13. The ruto, therefore. Sir, causes considerable 
jnconvonience, because the more Impoftaut ^ants are generally found 
in the revised estimates of a closing year, and if a Finance Minister 
chooses to put it out of ourpower— 1 do not say that the present Finance 
Minister intends to do anything of the kind— to discuss the grants 
that are made in tho year, oU that ho hae got to do is to underesti- 
mate the roToDue Jn tho budget, mention no grants, and, once the FiU" 
ancblStatomontlsoutof thehandsof this Council, to begin making 
grants, monllonlng Ibem only at the and ot the year In the revised esll* 
mates t If this {a done and If there ate no additional grants in the 
budget for the ye.sr following, no question can be raised about lb* 
grants made during tho year, Fortnnately, Ibis year wo have S®* 
additional grants for education in next year's budget, and therefore 
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wo aro aUa toJay lo brinR up Iho wliol* quostlon of pranta for dbciu- 
ibn. Ipoln*. lijUoulbocauw.onlot.* thU b remedied, aa ImporUnt 
objecl which tho Gorornmont had In vhx In oipaudlng tfjo functions 
of this Co-Jncll will bs fnistraloi \ fimsll chan?o Is a!J that b npces* 
eary. ' Financial BUlomcnl ’ ah-nU include not only prollrainary 
csUmaloi for thayoar foUuwlns but aUo the rarUad estlmatia for tbs 
current year. 

Proper Disposal ol Surpluses 

Sir, this momlns I polntai otU that, If things continued normal, 
our real surplus next year will ba noarar four millions than 1 ) millions 
which Is csllmatsfl In tha Fjna.acJjl .SfatsmenL It will certainly be 
oTcr three mllUons, and probably It will l>o nearer fentr. Now, iho nyes- 
tlon Is, h'lw la this rarplus RoIn(t to be dbpj^od of ? It is an old stand- 
ins controversy botwoen the Finance Djptrtmsnt of Gsvarnnunt on 
the one tlJs and eert-aln non^jclal Mombow of this Council on the 
olhar— a contfos'cnry which has boon carried on year after year for 
sovoral years pa.st. and I fear that ft will have to be carried on till the 
Gos'OTfimontcornejrouDdlolbevlew wh/eh has been so often urged 
apon its attention. 1 poIntoJ out thU .morning. Sir, that a surplus 
pftor all is so much more revenue taken from tho poople than what Is 
Wally rofiulfod for the needs of ndmlnlstratlan. A surplus, moroovar, 
springs from the procoodi of taxation, and therein lies tho dilferdnce 
bolwoen It and a loan. A loan Is raised by borrowing ; n surplus results 
from taxation Now, Sir, had our unprodactlvo debt been large, I could 
have Bfidenlood tho presont policy of devoting surpluses to tho reduc- 
tion of debt. Even taking tho fignro which the IIon*blo tho Finance 
Member gave this morning, namely, 45 millions, everybody will admit 
that It U a very small amount, considering the extent of the country 
andlU financial resources. Moreover, If you provide a reasonable sink- 
ing fund for lltiuldallng thU debt, the roaponslbllltlos of the present 
generation In that matter oro discharged I have pointed out already 
that there Is a million and a quarter or rather a million and ono-thlrd 
annually devoted to the reduction of debt as a sort of sinking fund. 
And.in*on if our debt U 45 mniions, a million and a quarter or a million 
and a half, devcibad «v«ty year to Its wdactloa, is a vary aalisfactory 
sinking fund. And there Is no necessity for any portion of our surpluses 
being utilized for the same object My first point therefore Is that, 
taking the smallness of our unproductive debt Into consideration, 
there Is no need to liquidate It out of our ordinary surpluses, the pro- 
vision tliat already exUta for redemption of capital under railways and 
for reduction or avoidance of debt under famine Insurance being aroply 
sullielont for tho purpose. 
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Sir, mjr sacond paint h Ihit mone7 is reqalied for non-rceunlBg 
etpandltars la maav dirastioas ia this coanlrj, specially for edaca- 
tloa,3aailatioaaad inoilcal raliet Schools hare to be built and food 
water-supply in Tillases and draiaasa and water works ia towrs ora 
needad all ovar the country, and we also want dispensaries and hospi- 
tals. These works wUl reqnira not tea bat hnndreds of crorea of rupee*! 
and the proUan conld not be satisfactorily dealt with unless the 
GoTemmant made a large regnlar allotmaat for this purpose. The 
GoTcrnmeTit, hawarer, is reluctant to make a large regular alletaeat . 
out of current raTonues. Therefore, I propose another method which, 
though not equally satisfactory, wM be foond to answer the require- 
ments to some extant Ipaintad out this morning that the excess o* 
our normal rerenue orer expenditure, taking things as they stand at 
praseat, is about 4 millions or 6 erorcs of rupees. Xow what I urge is 
that tw>lhL*Js of ihl< s-srptus, as also of future Eurplosas, should be 
placed at the disposal of Provincial Governments for non-recurring 
tzpisdlture on tho objects I hava raontioae-1 The present policy of 
making grasls for one year only out of the snTplas that accrues durlsg 
that year Is a wasteful policy. Ko ono has condemnod the policy 
dolsa in strong:? terms than the Honblo tie Ficasee Member or the 
lloaV.e Sir Ja:n3s Meitoa* The Decentnllxatloa Commission^ 
has expressed itoolf very strongly on tio subjaet ; in fact ereiy one 
eee.mstobsagread on that point And the present policy is nothing but 
a policy of doles. ’PThanorar you have a large snrplns, you feel bound to 
distrlbuto a part of it among the Local Goremmonts, bo much to one, 
so much to another and eo ox Tho nsnU is that Ibero Is a great deal 
of waste. Tho I,oeal Obvemmonts cannot roly upon a continuance of 
their good fortune, and thcrsfoni, they cannot take iu hand any large 
schsmo which roqulras Gxanclng over&Bsrlaa of yean. This leads 
oflsa to IsnTectlTO and wasteful erp?ndltur>, which no one raally de- 
plsrsi more than the Local GoreriKnents thamselvcs. The Govcmoiaut 
cf India, on tho other band, can think only of a single surplus at a thne. 
andlhsrjfjrslt Is nV. rurprulng that It doss cot bind Itself to oak* 
any further gra-.lunin aajthsreurplui Is roallaai Thus this policy 
of d.>l?5 iato which the Finaoce Department is again drifting— aad 1 
lay this In spilJ of ray grsat admiration for tho manner in which Ih* 
IIenV.j MimSsr has been almlalstwlag war Caancss during reces* 
T»wi— ii a wastjful pglicy and itmsst therefore bo altered 

PnwWcial Reserves lor Expsnd.fjre on Nalm-Baldng Deparf.mnfi 
how. Sir. tha only way in which you can alter this policy Is by 
a^.jngasr.;t-a» somswhat slmnar to what I bar# vratx-eJ to pUce 
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beforo you. My proposil la that wlienarcr you roallfo a surplus, you 
put esHo, If you Inskt on 11, a ccrUln rcasonabla proparlion of It to go 
to the Uiulditlonof debt. 1* for one, do not want raally any portion of 
surpluses to (p to thollquMallonofdabt. Dut tha Finance Dapartraant 
thinks othcr%Tisc; thercforo let a certain proportion— not rnoro than 
oaHhlnl— ipto the liquidation of debt Ilarln;? d one that, lot the 
rest of It be mida over to Prtnrinclal Goremment* to form the nucleus 
of Provincial rtserrea for non-rKnirtlns exponJILuro on od jciUon. sanl* 
tatlon and medical relief. 8Ir Edward Pakor* slartod famine rcasrvos 
fn the dlffcronl PfOvInCM. Tftat policy has bjon further dovoloped 
under the present financial reglma 1 would like to hare another rasorve 
In coeb Prurlnco for the purpose of meotlns non-wcurrlns expenditure 
on education, sanllalion. and medical relief. What the Government 
may do |i this ; If you have a mlllloa and a half next year ( taking the 
figure In the Pudget Eatimalos X takehalf a million for your own 
purpose, but giro the remaining million to tho Local Goa'crnmants, 
distributing It among them in aceordanco with soma fixed principle of 
which 1 will speak Ut«r. Lot the monoy thtis given remain with the 
I^cal Governments. Again, In the year that foUo^vs, If a surplus Is 
realised, lot twchlhlfdi of it tra again added to Uro dilTcront Prorinclal 
resarvoa. When, after a time, the Provincial Governments find that 
lluy have built up re^ren'cs strong enough to take in band a largo 
prognrame of nan*recurriag expondlture, and when they feel that they 
have enough money to finance such a programme over a sctIm of years, 
let them begin to carry out such a progromma By this method the 
waslefulneFS which Is Inovltablo under the policy of doles will be pro- 
vented and the monoy ollollod will be used most offectlvely. When 
the Provincial Gorernnicnts bare a considerable amount of monoy to 
their credit in this manner, they will foal sura of l«ing able to finance 
certain schemes properly, till they are carrietl out. During that time, 
while they are engaged in carrying out these schoroes, more monoy will 
bo coming in from other surpluses, ond thus they will ha in a pcaition 
to take In hand from time to time olhor schemes. It is only by thus 
enabling the Provincial Governments to have Epaclal rosorvea at their 
disposal and to spread Iboir programmes over a series of years that tho 
most useful and the most economical expenditure of the granU made 
to XiQcal Governments can bo ensured. 

Sir an unfortunate feature of the present policy, which needs 
spoclal mention. Is that a great deal of ecrambla goes on among the 
different Provincial Governments as to how to secure tho largest share 
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for themselves. In fact, one almost feels that the days prior to 1870, 
when the decentralization of our Provincial finance first ljogaii,ore 
again returning in eoine respects. It is not the Province that has the 
greatest need that gets the most, but it is the P/ovinco that makes the 
most clamour, that manages somehovr to be heard moat, that gets 
most 

The Hon*ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson: What about Bombay T 
Gokhals: If the description applies to Bombay, let it apply. ^ 
have no knowledge on the subject 

But I say that this scramble is unfair all round and that Is another 
argument against the present system. 

Blr, if the Government adopted some fixed principle In accordance 
with which surpluses would ba distribated among the different 
vlncial Governments, not only would this scramble cease, but it would 
also be one way of redressing those Inequalities of Provincial finance 
to which my friend, the IIon*ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malavlya, drew 
attention this raomlng. It U true that we cannot now go in search of 
any new theoretical standards of equality in distributing the revenues 
of the country among the different Provinces. But so far as the distribu* 
tlon of Buipluses Is concerned, we aro not committed to any old scales 
of expenditure, and the Goveromont of India could very well make 
the distribution in accordance with some fair standard, say, rateably 
according to tbe revenues which aro received by it from the diiforent 
Provinces. That, 2 think, would bea very fair way of distrlbatioff 
the additional grants. Take, 8ir, the Education Department, over 
which you^ presido. I sincerely rejoice that more money has been 
found for education. But the Gervemment sanctions so much money 
for an educational Institution In one Province, so much for sn 
institution in another Province ; that does not appear to be a very 
satisfactory way of spending the amount What the Govenunent 
should do— and I am sure that is what the Education Dspartraant 
wants to do — is to have a comprehonsive programme framed after 
considering the important needs of all the Provinces ; and to cany out 
this programme, as funds are aTOilable, the Department should distri- 
bute any money that comes into its hands rateably or according to 
some other fired principle. And the different Provincial Governments 
should then ba left free to decide oa what particular institutions they 
would spend the money. If the Government of India either in the 
Education Department or is ariy other Department takes it upon Itself 


1, Sir Ha 
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to (Unction special oxpondlturo on partlcnlar Institutions In th« 
difToront Provinces, of which It cannot. In the circumstances of the 
case, know much, it Is hound to load to unsatisfactory results. After 
all the Local Governments are, opeaWng goneralljr, the best qualified to 
docldo what Institutions In Iholr Provinces need or doservo money 
most. Sir, Iho recent despatches of the Oorernment of India and the 
Secretary of Stato on the odmlnlstratlva changes mention Provincial 
autonomy as being the goal towards which the Government In this 
country must advance. It Is a momentous declaration. I do not 
want to enter on this occasion Into tho question which has already 
boon raised In connection with It. namely, whether the expression 
signifies popular Provincial autonomy or only ofilelal Provincial 
autonomy. Whichever autonomy Is meant, one thing Is clear, that 
tho Provinces are to be left more and more, under tho general control 
of the Ocn'crnmont of India, to administer their affairs themselves. If 
that Is so generally, It must also be so In the matter of spending 
money. In placing, therefore, lump allotments to the credit of the 
various Provincial Governmonts, ond allowing them to spend these 
nllotmonts In such ways as they may deem fit, you will be only 
carrying out this policy. Sir, 1 Iboreforo propose that two-thirds of 
next year's surplus should go to form a nucleus of Provincial reserves, 
and as fresh surpluses accrue, two>thIrdi of them should be added to 
those Provincial reserves. Sir, i move the Resolution which stands in 
my name. 

I RapIijiitQ on lh« ilebite wUtch mrteil, OoVtale spoke as /olloivs : ) 

Sir, tho llon’blo Sir James Meston has opposed this Resolution, 
but I should like to boar his views on tho same subject a year hence 
and in another place. Tho dlfforonco between tho present arrange- 
ment and the arrangement that would como Into force If my Resolu- 
tion Is adopted, Is this. In tho first pbco, the Government of India 
would bo bound to allot two-thirds of Its surpluses to Provincial 
Governments. There Is no such obligation now ; as a matter of fact, 

It Is a mere matter of chance how much tho Government gives to 
Provincial Governmonts or when it gives it to them. My view is that 
a surplus, being so much more money taken from the people, should 
be teturaed to thflpaople either by reducing taxation, or by spending 
It on objects of public utility. And my suggestion is that the Govern- 
ment of India should bo bound to return two-thirds of any surplus,- 
that arises, to the people in the shape of allotments to Provinces for 
objects that I have already mentioned. Secondly, Sir, I should like to 
bind the Provincial Governments theensalvos In their turn to spend 
the sums which they rocsivo on programmes of non-recurring expen- 
diture connected with education, sanifaitlon and medical relief. I 
0.-33 
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think Each aa automatic anangKaent wiU grre Provincial Govera- 
raents a greater sssssi of confidanca as regards iakicg in hand definite 
important prosrammes which most be spread over a certain nnaibar 
of yean. If special reserre were np on the lines 1 have propo- 
sed, and if aatomatlcahy Iwo-thirds of oar sarplnsss go into these 
tessrres, Iha position of Local Gfjvenanents in dealing with such 
pn^rammps would bs ranch stronger than it is at present. The 
Honhls Member aska, what wonld happen if thera is no surplus in 
any one year? Well, thera would ba no addition to the rescrres in 
that yea?, Inl the Proriaeial Governments will have started their 
pK^rammes on tie strength of what w:^ already in their reservK, and 
so those programmes will not be interfered with, 

I think my HonTile friend wilt have to admit that there is an 
imporlaatdideTenoebetwejn what would happen Umy piopiKal were 
adopted and things as they are ocder present arracgemeats. ds 
i^ards what ha said About the necessity of maintaining our credit 
high, well, they are old arguments which tcave been broaght fanrard 
03 the Gtrreromeat side again and agsia by hla, by the present 
Finance illnister, by his predeesssot Sir Edward Baker, and by hia 
predecesaoc Si: Edward Lawk We have discussed th^ poloU again 
and again, sud though ths GoTerament has mored to a cmols estent 
frost its fint posUloa, it vQl have to move a good deal further before 
tb# eoatroYBTsy Is ores. After all, does anybody really contend that 
the credit of our cwctrf i? high or low, aoourdiag as & suiall tinpro* 
daeUvB debt is a few tnHiions lessor more? Can any one sarioasly 
argne that a detA of 40 millloas for Ibis ccrjctry means higher credit 
than a debt of 30 mililoos? The Govenmsnl of In-ii;* have been 
bcrrowlsg at the same rate fOT tha last twenty years ctr so. The last 
conversion scheme was, I belirre, in tha days of Sir David Barbour* 
and there has bren n> co.uTCTsba sines thaa If you have been 
borrowing at the same rate for the Ust twenty years, though recant 
surpluses have enabled you to raiucs your unproductive dabt coasi- 
dsmhly.IdocotfeehowsliUiehigaerw^ s little lower debt makes 
any real diiTerease to your ciwiit. I can undentand the argument, 
which 1 ramembsT was used In this Cranca about twenty years ago or 
therealwut, by a Member of the Govammeot for keeping the turproduc' 
tire debt low. Hesmditwas oecasiry to keep down the debt in 
order that the Government nay be in a pmitioa to borrow again if a 
roJim RUJKyenjy anss on lha Xw43e-Wis:«m Fj^stis-. Tbst trss 

at the lisa when lodiau Snance was dominated by the fear of a Rns- 
elaa invasion, and there was then a salstantlai reason far the policy 
of r^ucing the ns^rodurtlve debt on every pmsible occasio.a Bot 
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th.l Bilustion hsB been profoundly “"a. '"‘V 

debt Btanding as low os it doss, to talk of tbs neooss.ty ^ 

our credit hish In connection with tho use of ^ 

I once said, Woslern formal*, wllbont taking into 

once between Western and Eastern conditions. Mess the ^rern 

ment allots money out of surpluses to “^3Tyou 

mentioned. . 

( The resolution was rejected, 13 coting for and 40 n, ) 

F,'..n.;.I t9I2-!i, SatnJ SUf. «'* /9I2. 

MR. DADABHOY’S CHANGED VIEWS 

r C ir ni! Sir Oav Fteetuiood Wilsm, the Tice- 

[ On Sth Uorch 10 , u^Holkar' roofed a reioluSon 

Prmdml, presidmo. Afr. R " iV„kB - Irriiotim - he 

reeommmliva that the ’’'“f steahirro on the retoMim, Ur. 

increased ly fifty tahfts of F (Jokhalfs commerU on this 

Or hbhoyO said he ms uni/* to support it. 

m, a, iMoats : ] ^ ,„„..,olulato the Hon'ble Mr. 

Qokhalei Sir, ^ official ciew of things in this 

Dadabhoy on his oonceraio because. Sir, 1 

matter. The oonreraioa U Council four years ago, in 

remomhor “ debate which to ^ ab„„t the 

which my Honhl. friend mad, ptomly_^^^ Mr.Mudholkar has mad. 
■policy of tho Government I somewhat roughly by the 

today. Mr. Dadabhoy ''“ ^„„spresenton the occasion may 

■’tUs“ wh'a?Mr. Dadabhoy said at the lime : 
remember. IWs la wua - ,a4i,lonil e«n‘. 

When the Gorernment la * fo,ed oa the eBoree ImpraetleeblUtr. 

the sccurauleW'l arresrf. the twaj" ^ .stlsfaelory reaeon frem the 

The money ce-jld net be epeotl Tb.t m » „ .,i,*ofthe extra 

„«.l.i peisrol .1" •'™'','b?Ar.r ..1 P.M. Wort, ol .i I-- 

doubtful Utility and orseney. _ 

. /18S7-1521). eecrelaryi D*f»r 

1. national Congresi (1893) 5 «* 

Sarvajanil.sLa(l8SW)3 ); ^«^^j^„^, very.Urt 

G..to awroUr,.loai.o Coosr», 11912). 

over U» fourth eestlon { 1908 > . 
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( Ookhaiet if* looting a lintJtHion rttommut^ing th* rfihieiion cf 
thf attolnKnt to Vclt<x hj one Inkh <4 rttp>vt, spoke at f dimes : } 

Sir, 1 bog to inoTa 

Tbst tbi* Cocoell rceemmCQdi toib«Oa«arnar-0*QeraVlo CoosqU tbit tba 
tltolffliot to Poliei Itcdla Oio«r>l)<ot Mil riarbaredusedby enc likb of 
npiea. 

On a referoRCo to pagQ 61 ofths ozplariakny memoraRdum, the 
Council will SCO that tha Imperial portion of poHea charges Is shown 
there under three heads. One Is India General, the second is Bala* 
cbislan and the third Is North*Wesl Frontier. Now, taking the budget 
and the revised figures tor the current pear, 11 will be seen that while 
the charges for Baluchistan and NorlhAVost Frontier hare gone 
down, the rerised figures being lower than the budget figures, the 
figureforlndlaOeneralhasisereased conslderablp. The explanatory 
paraeroph appended to tbU bead explains bow the decreases against 
Baluchitan and Nortb-West Frontier are only nominal ; end &s 1 da 
DOl raise any question about those ootries, I will say nothiog more 
about them, llie entry against India General, on tha other hand, 
ahawe an Increase of Rs. 36.063 in tba rorisad estimate errer the budget 
esUmate, but there U not a word of explanatioa in tha explanatory 
par^raph about that increaao. Now, Sir, my first query la, why is 
there no explanation given, and wbatb the explanationof the increase t 
Next, if the Connell will look at the figures under Uds head for the 
last three years, namely, the accounts for 1910-11, the rarisad figures 
for IPll-ir, and the bodget figures for next year, it xtiU bg seen tliat 
there Is a oontinuous increase in the charges. In the accounts of 
1910-11, the charges were Rs. 8,45.000. Last year, the budget estimate 
of the current year was taken at Bs. 6,96,000, whereas the revised figure 
now laid before us stands at Its. 9,32,000; while in the budget for next 
yearthesumthat is entered is Rs. 9,37,000. Thus the sum budgeted for 
nest year Is much larger than the actual for 1910-11. It is also much 
larger than that wUch was budgeted for last year, and is eren slightly 
higher than the revised estimate for tha current year. I should like to 
know why this item is showii^ ao increase when the general policy of 
Government in regard to each charges Is now one of retrenchment 
Then, Sir, 1 find from a rehini which was laid the other day on 
the table in reply to a question whidi I put about retrenchment that 
in the erpanditore which the Home Department controls Ibere Is an 
item of 2-83 lakhs on account of tiie Central Criminal Investigation 
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Djpirtmont. That It on tho authority of tbo Honlle ilr. Wboeler, 
Acting Homo Secretary, and Iboamoual Is given for Ihoyear 1910-1911 
Now, If wo turn to Iho actuals for 1910-1911, ns given In this 
yellow hook— IhoKinancoand Rorenue Accounts which is published 
nnnuall/— 3 fiod Ihst the «»1 of tbsCdntrsl CrlmlnaUnvesUgaihn 
Dopartmonl of the Government of India for 1910-1911 was 3 03 lakhs, 
and not 2-83 lakhs as shown in the return. I should like to have on 
explanation of this discrepancy; ovldsntly Bometh/ng Is left out in the 
return, or something Is Included in this yellow book which I cannot 
make out. 1 want, Ihoroforo, to know whether tho Criminal Invostlga- 
tloa Dcparlraeol charges of the Govommoat of India are really 2-83 
lakhs Of 3*03 Ukhi. Ijastly, Sir,— and that is tho principal point for 
which I have raised this discussion today— 1 want to know how much 
of this sum roprcsonhi tho cost of (ha Goa'crrunont of India Criminal 
Invoatigalhn Djpartmenk In I’rovlneas which bare got Criminal Inve- 
stigation Dipartmonts of thoir own. I speak necessarily at s disad- 
vanlagaln this matter, becausooutsldothe department the general public 
knows very lUlIo as to tho constitution of the CrlmlnaUnveslIgatlon 
Department. But HU a matter of common knowledge that the Gov* 
ernmont of India Crimfnal Investigation Dcparlmont mafnlolns ofQeors 
and men of Its own— a rmall numhsr— fnlbo dHTerentlVjT/nccs, which 
have got tlielr own Criminal Invostlgatlon DeparlmonU. And I should 
tike to know how the spheres of work of tbo two are dl^orontlatod. Of 
course, so far aj the territories directly under the Government of India 
ore concerned, they would be for the Government of India Criminal 
Invosilgatfon Department So olso In regard to the Native Statoa, 
which are in direct relations with tho Government of India. Finally, 
the Qxpandlturo that Is incurred Id Watching men in foreign countries 
would also como under tbo Qovernmenlof India ozpandlturo. So much 
1 think Is clear; hut in nddHIon to this. 1 have hoard on good authority 
that the Government of India Crlmlnallnvostlgatloo Department moln- 
taloa o few oSTcors ond men of Hs own, «nd does espionage work on 
Its own account oven In Provinces which have got tliolr own full-fledg- 
ed Criminal Investigation DcparlinenU, and I want to know why this 
la done. I find, Sir, that this ha.s heoo a matter for repeated complaint 
on tho part of aoveral Local Oovommonls, ond the Docontrallzation 
Commission’ in Its Report notes Ibis complaint. This is what the 
Commission says s 

Ti« Lf4ataaaat-aitreroore!sb»U»ft»dr/or!ac»»‘ eomplihei ofenerMeb- 
fflent on tbs ProviDsUl ipbers pt ndmioUtMtlon by tb« DlreotorofCrimlail 
InttllfsoDO*, and w« h»rt f(c<lr«i •{alUremietslotf (a etbar Pr(>r}oeef •• to 
what «a« ragardad at tba ondatiraUa aotWIty ot tbit omoer. 


1 . m foot-eolt 2 on p. ISO. 


foot-noia t 00 p. 124 
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t!oD Report of coDstant £ri , a »>,» "PTfiviiicial Ciiffliusf 

to- 

InTBstisalion Dsp:atment tijaproricces which 

dupUrationdm^^n^to j, 

have got their awa Provincial Criminal 

th, I 

InvesUgaUonDeparln-ents.W *^ . outside pnbUc knows 

or less in the dark X “Sing tSt people are 

very little ahont this Criminal Investigation Department 

^ L=. to tie. do toi, 

men are a sreat but often wilhont a regard to appear- 

po. ‘tot If It. Gov™».»‘ 

ancea or decencr- I . t-^tigalion Dapartment of its own in 

I'lrrproir to. 

■»liileT«i saviPS ‘““1“ to” “ '* ® 

IKepl’MH <»> "•« .frio" Oo“.'* ' 

,. ,it, to „y hisl . word, and tot i., tot to Hontle 

Sir, I won ' necessary to maintain a dnplicalion 

Member has not told enjionage in the Provinces which have 

T Wd p. Ptol to GoTernnopl of lodia ho. to ..y to. re^ 
pM.h to ProytoidG.vnmo.otslo.atenmi.taTO 
™ I QUOUd from to D...nlrdtot.on 

n „‘^»n mtoolshming tot to LiratoosotGoTimor of to Pmtod 
even before the CommUsioa that there was 
PrmtoM 0 ^ ProTtoUl Otimtof fnvKli- 

senons inte , i»,s Government of India Criminal Investigation 
gationDepartment^the G Q^ernment has repealed that 

Tte teog ro.Hhiok soo.. .spUosUor. i, nomonpy m 
r In fs oompUiorf of by Local Govermnmts. 

to why such a E^l . Honhle Member the other 

.bonia to .to‘”to“^ ® ^ ^ 5 „,, domllonof to Orimtol 

SL^L°S?DTpatoe5; Tdo OO. .fsb to fb. pr„..t ro pr„. my 

ItesolaUon. . 

( The resolatlon was withdrawn. ) 
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1 At thf r^n> Tul tUieuflian t« //»•• ttuAyft on Hr sith .\Ltrch, JSISf 
Lord JIarJiu'ji’, /A** Victrry, prtsiJittff, GcUinlt’ ovtdr /A«» fdlcmin^ 
: ] 


Tribulei lo Mellon end G. F. Wilson 

My liord, I propofo to mftko a few olisoni’aHona today on tho 
general stato of our {Inancos, Inil, befuro doing that, 1 would like, with 
your IvordshlpV permission, to tuftlce one or two references of a perso- 
nal nature. My Lord, tills U tho lost time when my HonTilo friend* 
Sir Jam« ifeston,* wUi elt in (Jifs Cbuncfi, ninny rate as f/nandaj 
Socrolary, and 1 would Uko lo talco lliU opportunity to thank him 
publicly, and In your Escelloney’* pmsonco, for nil the rnluable 
nssUtanco which ho has uniformly given to non-official mombors 
during tho last throo years. Ever occossiblo, over courteous, over 
helpful, tho Ifon’Wo Sfember has enaWed mntt^ofus to perform cur 
duty in this Council hotter than we could cthenviso have dona lie 
has bolloTod wholeheartedly In tho new order Inaugurated by the 
recent reforms : and bo has also helleTod In tho capacity of non^lficlal 
momhera to rise c<iual lo their new reeponslbllllles. And If this Coun- 
cil has not wholly disappointed oxpoclatioDs, tho result, at any rale on 
the financial side of our dlscussloas. Is in no small measure duo to the 
sympathetic and generous attitude of tho 11001)10 Memhor towards us. 
Bly Lord, our best wishes accompany Sir James Mcslon in bis new 
and oxnltod sphorc, and I earnestly trust that, when his five years of 
offico aro oTcr, ho will return again to this Council os FInanco Minis- 
ter. I think, my Lord, there iso great deal to bo said In favour of 
tho view that memhcrshlp of tho Government of India should bo tho 
last rung of lha official ladder lo this country, and that those members 
of the Civil Service who aro marked out for Lioutonant-Go\’ornoTship 3 
should complete their tenure of office ns heads of Provinces before 
they come and join tho Viceroy’s Executive Council 

My Lord, I would next like lo cay a word about my Hon’blo friend 
Sir Guy n<w?i wood Wilson. IVo haro all heard that he propceasaborlJy 
to go on six months’ leave to recruit his health, and wo all fer\'ently 
hope that ho will comeback at the end of that period with hts health 
fully restored and that bo will continue to preside over his Department 
for tho full period of his appointment My Lord, the personnel of this 
Council on Its non-official side will have undergone considerable 


!• le* loot-oot* cap. 162, 
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changes before the HonTile Member’s return, because in the Interxal 
there will be a new election, and, wMIe soma of us may possibly net 
want to come back ; the constituencies may not want to send some 
others back; and therefore it would not be inappropriate if we, non-offi* 
oial members, seek to give brief expression on the present occasion to 
the great admiration and the very high regard in which we hold Sir 
Guy neetwood Wilson. My Lord, with his mind saturated with the 
bet traditions of English public life, of which he was a clcee obserrer 
for many years, the Honlda 4f ember's presence in this Council has 
been simply invaluable to us at a time when our own tradition is 
slowiy evolving here. We have never found Sir Guy Wilson wrapped 
up in official reserve. Ha has often presented new points of view to 
u^ and he has himself been always anxious to enter into our feeling 
and our thoughts. And his delightful and hlgh^inded courtesy has 
made it a pleasure to have anything to do with him. His great 
funiliarity with the principles of Western finance has enabled him to 
manage our financre wisely and skflfoDy; and his attachment to the 
Olsdstonian tradition of economy has left its impress on the adsxinis* 
tration of this eoantiy. In regard to our general affairs, too, it is 
well'koown that Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson's influence has been 
strongly on the side of popnlar progre ss . My Lord, the eoostry needs 
men at his type In the Ooveminent-— men of warm sympathies, of 
sturdy independence, and deep devotloa to its truest and best interests ; 
and once ag^ I earnestly express the hope that Sir Guy will come 
back fully r^tored to health and will continue his services to India to 
the forth^t limit of time to which they can be stretched. 

Adieu fo CalcuHa 

My last word, my Lord, will be about this great and besutiful 
city. Speaking at the Calcutta Club the other day, your Lordship 
expressed the greatiegret with wUchyou viewed the prospect of this 
city soon ceasing to be your winter headqaaitere in future. May we, 
noa<ifficbl meml^rs of this Counefl. asfc to be permitted to respect- 
fully join in that regret ? I say nothing on this occasion about the 
great, the momentous, chaagre which were announced by Impe- 
rial Majesty the Eing-Emporcr st D^hL LooSrfcg into the future 
with the eye of faith and of hope, I do believe that these changes, 
whatei^ temporary inconvenience or dislocation they may occasion, 
will do good in the end both to the Province of Bengal and the eonntry 
taken as a whole. Bat, whatever tha future may hold in its wesnb, 
the thought that thU CouncU, wludi has grown from the smallest 
beginnings to its present dimensions In this city, meets here today 
fer the last time, Is a thcraght that must make tha heart heavy. My 
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Lord, it is not merely tto infinite kindness and hospitality which we 
members, coming from other Provinces, have always received from 
the people of Calcutta, ft U not merely the friends that we have made 
here, that we shall miss ; it is the entire Inflnenca of Calcutta and all 
that Calcutta stands for that will now be lost to us. Some of us. My 
Lord, have been coming to this city now for many years— I for one 
have come here continuously now for eleven years — and we have 
learnt to feel the same enthusiasm for this wonderful land which the 
people of Bengal feel Its waving fields, its noble streams, its rich and 
wonderful vegetation of every kind, throw on us now the same spell 
that the people of this Provinco experience, and the warm-heartedness 
of its society, its culture, its spiritual outlook on life, and the inten- 
sity of its national aspiration have produced a deep and abiding 
impression upon our lives. My Lord, wo bid adieu to this city with 
profound regret, and with every good wish for its continued prosperity 
that tho heart oi man can frame. And we fervently trust that, great 
as has been its past, its future will be even greater. 

Plea for Inquiry by Royal Commission Info India's Finances^ 

My Lord, I will now say a few words on tho general stale of out 
finances. We are, as everybody who knows anything about our 
finances knows, on the e>’o of a very considerable disturbance In our 
accepted standards both of revenue and expenditure There is no 
question w'hatever that the financial position of the country, taken as 
a whole. Is both sound and etroug; but the fact that we are on the 
eve of this disturbance makes H necessary that there should be a 
careful and comprehensive examination of Ibe whole position. On the 
one side, my Lord, our Opium revenue will soon be extinguished ; on 
tho other side, heavy and continuously increasing additions will be 
necessary to our expenditure on cerlalu services, specially education 
and sanitation. Then, my Lord. I hope, I most earnestly hope, that 
our military expenditure, the burden of which we have so long borne 
patiently, and which is really far beyond our capacity to bear, will be 
materially lightened as a rerolt of the labour on which Sir Wfpiam 
Nicholson* and his Committee will soon enter. I therefore suggest 
that this is just the juncture when a comprehensive Inquiry Into the 
whole financial position may bo umkrtaken by a strong Royal 
Commission. There are throe ootstaoding features of the position. A 
top-heavy administration, much too costly for our resources, a crushing 
weight of military burdens, and a scheme of taxation which, though 

1. Wiaiaoi Ouitavui fTieftefKMt.flaief Bsroo Nieholssa of Rootidhajr) i 
1918). AdjaUBt-Ceaenl ia radia. me-97; Cowoorof CfbralUr. tOOS: Cbalrasa 
of a Caaiinittu loquiiro iato IndUa Army Cxpeodilare, 1913, 
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not much mcra huideusomo in ils ti^l incidence than in other 
countries, presses much more heavily on the poorer than on the middle 
and the upper classes of the community. These are the outstaidins 
features of our fioancial position. India, it must alw-ays be borne in 
mind, is a very i»or country, and the largest rorenuo that we can 
pcssihly raise must be small, judged by the standards of the West. 
The question, therefore, as to how to adjust our revenue to our growing 
requirements la certain directions is one of prime importance, lly 
Lord, I, fm one, shall be glad when out Opium revenue disappears, not 
only because 1 feel It to be a staia on os, but also because its presence 
in an uncertain state is very Inconvenient irons the standpoint of 
economy. The uncertainty that invests It is a great disturbing 
factor in our budget, and the large surpluses which it brings to the 
Ciovernmenti, however convenient they may be for certain pur* 
poses, cannot bat be demoralising in their effect on economy, because 
the strongest Finance MinUleT, with the ntmost insistence that be 
can lay on rigid economy, cannot resist a certain amount of wasteful 
expenditure In the presence of such large surpluses. When the Opium 
revenue dlsappean-^-and I understand that it will not take long now 
before it disappears— we shall be in a position to know where exactly 
we stand, and thso It is that certain qaestioss wiU require to be taken 
into serious and careful eonsideratloa. so that a deUnlta financial 
policy may be laid down for the country which shcFold be adhered to 
in all essentials, independently of the particular views or inclinations 
of individual Finance Members. The questions that require specially 
to be considered are, bow to re-sdjust our old taxation so that its 
incidence should press less severely oo certain classes — Uie poorest 
classes of the country; how to widen, if necessary, the present 
basis of taxation so that more money may be tcund for education, 
sanitation, and similar services ; in what directions expenditure must 
be kept down, and in what directions expenditura must be increased. 
"We want an enquiry into these things by a strong Commission so that 
the future may be shaped in accordance wiUi a definite policy Uid 
down, after taking a comprehemive view of the whole qnesUon. For 
instance, my Lord, I hold that we can raise a much larger revenue than 
we do at present from our Customs without its proving bordeagome 
to any section of the comrautdty. The possibility of raising reveaue 
from certain sources, which at present yield nothing, mnst also be 
pabliciy examined Than there is the question of reducing the State 
demand on land, especially In r^atwari tracts, and the extension of 
the pennanent settlement to areas ertiare it does not at present exist 
subject to the condition that ^ricultnral incomes above a certain 
minimum should be liable to pay the income-tax. There Js also the 
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question as to how larger reearflng grants for local bodies may be 
provided so that they should be belter able than at present to perform 
their duties satisfactorily, and how provision may be made for steadily 
expanding allotments to educatfon, sanitation, and medical relief. I 
therefore urge that when the Opium revenue is about to disappear, the 
occasion should bo utilised to appoint a strong Royal Commission to 
consider the whole subject of the basis of taxation and the probable future 
course of our expenditure. One important reason why such an inquiry 
is neee^ry is the extreme rapidity with which the personnel of the 
Government changes In thU country. A Finance Minister, or any 
other member of Government, holds office for only five years ; he takes 
some time to make himself acquainted with the prohleme of his depart* 
mont or the state of things in tlia country, and by the time he is in a 
position to bandle important questions well, the time also comes for 
him to think of leaving, if members of Government were to 
remain in this country after their retirement, the knowledge and 
experience which they acquired in their respective offices would bUU 
be available to U3. What happens at present is that every successor 
has to begin not where his predecessor ended but bis predecessor also 
began, and thus a large amount of most useful and necessary know* 
ledge is repeatedly lost and has to be repeatedly acquired over and 
over again, with the result that we seem to be living more or leas 
from hand to mouth and without a large settled policy adopted as a 
result of wide and thorough knowledge and ample discussion. 

I, therefore, urge, my Lord, that when the Opium revenue Is about 
to be extinguished, as we understand it will soon be, the Government 
should take steps to appoint a Royal Commission so that the whole 
financial position of the country may be carefully examined. 



HOUSE ACCOMMODATION IN CANTONMENTS. 

[Atam^ny of Ihi Imp»riftl Lejistalia Council held an Frilrj, 
the nth Febnijri/ 13'Jl, Lard Curgon, lli* Vieercj, presiding, the 
Council eoniidered Ike Rcpcri r^ the S*Ud Ccmmiitee on Ihs Bill to 
mihi belter proci^m for recuring house accomnoisUon for oncers 
in CantonTWOtit- 3fir. Pugh mocsd **r?raf amtndinenle unlh the object of 
remoring from the an'j reference to (he question of oTnership of the 
lend in Csntonmeais. AUlheseamendmenfstareaecepledbg Oocgrnm’ni. 
O.nlMfir^of Mr.PugKi am^ndnente, Gohhnle spo^x a% follcncs i'[ 
No Siror^ Case lor this Legtslaiion 

Yoor Hicallscey, as Garerninent hare baen tvlea^ai to accept tha 
amendment mored by the HonTila ilr. Pngh, I do not think it is 
necKsary for ma to say anythios is tupport of it; bnt, if Your 
Sxeelleacy will bear with me, 1 will. foUoxlny the exsrapla of my 
Hooble friend, hlr. BUgrasiP, make a few ohserratioos on the general 
eharasts? of the meisnre which the Ooanetl are inrlted to pass today. 
My ZxR'd, it is true, that 1 hare slgaad the Beport ot lha Select 
C^mlttea sahjeet to dissent in one pirtienlar only; 1 don't mind 
confessing thsA 1 regard ail UgUUtioa of this ziatnra with a eon* 
siderahia amount of misgiTiog. I am froa to recognise that tha 
Goremmant have been by no means precipitaU in proceeding with this 
meastxrs, as U has bssn bsfora the pobUc, In ons form or another, for 
nearly thirtaan years. I also rocogsUa that large and important 
modlSeations hare bean introdaced into the Bill to soften the strin- 
gency of its original provisions, and now that Govemiaent have 
accepted the amendment of which the Honble Mr. Pngh had giren 
notice. I think they hsre dans nearly all that lay in their power, short 
of dropping the BDl, to provide whnt have to be considered as 
re^anable safeguards to protect the legitimate inter^ts of house- 
owners in cantotunents. Bat. My Z.CTd, when all this U admitted, 
and I make the admission ma>t gratefnlly, the fact remains that 
legislation of so exceptional a character, interfering as it does with 
the norma! freeixn of contract bstwesa house-owners and tenants, can 
be juatiaed only on grounds of the strongest necessity; and there is 
ample eridsnee in the opinions and memari-ais laid before the Select 
Oommlttee to show that in the of a larga number of cantonmenfs 

such necessity doss not exist. In thesa cantonments no difScnlly 


I. Dirercor of PabiU tattnetiau. Hf^snbii State ( 1S37-1932 ) ; nraber, 
lapstiil LepiSitiee CoaaeU ; oiainr, Ceaactl ol Isdla. ; te37-<» J. 
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been experienced in the past in the. matter of obtaining house-accom* 
modation for military officers, the nambor of bungalows aroilabJe 
being largely In excess of military requirements, and a certain pro- 
portion of these bungalows remaining, as a matter of fact, vacant from 
year to year, Poona is a typical Instance of this class of cantonments. 
It has boan estimated that tha nombar of military officers requiring 
house-accommodation in Poona is about 160; while tha number of 
bungalows ia Military lines is over 200. bTon’ all these ICO officers do 
not take a house each. The younger offlcere generally prefer chum- 
ming, three or four in a house. A considerable number reside in 
the Western India Club and in hotels, and a few llva even in Civil lines. 
The result is that every year a certain number of houses remain with- 
out tenants. It may be urged that It is not intended to put the 
proposed enactment Into operation at once in all cantonments through- 
out India. That is true, but as soon as the Bill is passed the matter 
gets out of the hands of the Legislature, and then it U all a questbn 
of the discretion of Government la their etecutire capacity, which, it 
will be adraittsd, is quite a' different thing. 1 do not say that this 
discretion will not. as a rule, be wisely exercised, but it is conceivable 
that a Local Government may not always be able to withstand the 
pressure of the military auiborities, who would naturally not be 
reluctant to hs armed with the drastic powers which this Bill vests 
In them, when once the Act is extended to a cantontnent. And I think 
there is reason to fear that the operation of this enactment, with all 
the safeguards it contains, is likely to prove jn practice more or less 
prejudicial -to the interests of house-owners. The Legislature, My 
Lord, may make the letter of the law as severely impartial as it can. 
The law itself has to be enforced through the medium of human beings, 
who are not free from prejudice. And In the present case it will ho 
worked hy military men, who are bo accustomed to prompt and 
unquestioning obedience that they are often not likely to trouble 
themselves much about nice points of law in enforcing their wishes. 

Arbifrafion Commifiees No Sahsfaefory Safeguard 

The BUI provides for referring all important .matters of disagree- 
ment between house-owners aud tenants to Committees of Arbitra- 
tioa It remains to be seen how far the safeguard of these committees 
proves to be effective In practice. Past experience of these bodies in 
cantonments is not very encouraging. On this point I need quote no 
other testimony than that of the HonT)l9 Mr. Hardy, who has described 
his experience of these committees- in the following terms ; • I have 
bean a member on these committees, and I am bound to say I thought 
their tendency was to he hard on the housotiwner.' Let ush ope 
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that the Arbitration Coramllteoa that will ba constituted under the 
proposed enactment will give greater satisfaction. In one respect the 
Bill is certain to cause loss to boaseownara. Whsre a Don-military 
tenant is ejected in favour of a military tenant under the coercive 
clauses of the Bill, the house la snre to be shunned by non-raflitary 
tenants after that, and so. If at any lime the hcmse-ownor fails to gel a 
military tenant for It, it Is likely to remain without a tenant. I have 
made these observations to emphasise rospoctfally the great need there 
ia for exhausting all ordinary remedies before resorting to the some- 
what violent dlsturbanca of the normal relations between house-owners 
and tenants which this Bill aulhoriaos, especially in the case of these 
cantonments in which the inconvenience complained of In the preamble 
of the Bill' has not assumed serious dimensions and where the require- 
ments of the Military are of a fixed charucter. I believe in such 
cantonments Government might, with advantage, try the plan of select- 
ing themsolres the required munberof butigalows once tat all, and 
raquirlns their officers to occupy them for fixed rents. Such an arrange- 
ment, I submit, will be more equitable than that contemplated in 
the Bill, because there will be a reciprocity of obligations under it. 
For if house-owners will be thereby required to place their bungalows 
at the disposal of military officers, these latter, in their ‘tam, wlU be 
bound to occupy them : and; the chances of friction between house- 
owners and miUtary officers will be minimised. Of course, where the 
evil mentioned in the preamble has grown so serious that sucha simple 
plan wQl not be practicable the proposed enactment will have to be 
enforced, for do one can quesUmi the fact, that cantonments exist 
primarily for the accommodation of military men and they must Inlol 
that purpose under any circmnslaaces. But in regard to these canton- 
ments, i. e., where it will be found necessary to enforce the new law, I 
would venture to make one suggestlou, and that is, that Government 
should publish every year a statemeut showing the number of cases 
in which tire coercive clauses of the BUI have been enforced during 
the year. I think the mere fact that such a return will have to go up to 
Government will tend to sober the excess of seal on the part of canton- 
ment authorities and will prove a salutoiy addition to the safeguards 
which have been already provided ia the Bill Sly Lord, ft was not 
possible for me to bring up th®e suggestions in the shape of amend- 
ments, and I thought I might submit them to the consideration of 
Qarenimeat la the couKe of tics dfecussfon. 


1. Tie preamble said that la spite ol Ibe existta- regnlalioas ta respect of 
Caatoanieats, difficulties bad (requeatlv bsea expeiieaced ia ebt»jD/flg bo«»» 
ascauimodatioa (m mUilarr officers. 
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[At a tiietlina 0/ Iht Impervd Legislalite Cotmcil, Md on 
r/'jy the Sird March iQOt, Lord Curzon, the Vieerc>j, presiding. Sir Densit 
Jbbflsor^ mewed that the BUI to provide for the eonstituiion nndcontrol 0/ 
Cn^pcralive Credit SoeiHies, a* amended. Ire pjssrti, Ookhale supported 
the motion in the fotlouing speech : ) 

My Lord, after tho continuous opposition which It has fallen (0 
my lotto ofTcr Vo two Important measuros* of Oovernmont during this 
Fosslon, It Is both a ploasuraand a relief to me to find myself In a 
position to givo my cordial and unequivocal support to the present Bill. 
Tbo proposed legislation U no doubt only a modest measure, so far as 
Its provisions ga But It authorizes a cautious nnd Interesting oxporl' 
ment, which, if it attains any degreo of success, cannot fall to exercise 
a wide and far-reaching Influence, especially on the condition of the 
agcfculturat clasaea in India. My Tjord, In the growing indebtedness 
of the Indian agriculturist and the steady deterioration of his general 
position, tbo Govomment of lodin Is called upon to face one of the 
grayest problems that can confront n clvlilted administration. The 
dlineuUIes of the situation are enormous and they can ho oysreome. If 
they are overcome at all. only \yy o long course of remedial action, 
wisely dotorrolned, sympathetically undertaken and steadily and 
patiently adhered to in spite of discouragement and oven temporary 
failure. Such action must include a sorlos of cautious measures* 
Intended both to brJnghi/n help and relief from outside, and to evoke 
or strengthen In him those qualities of prudence, thrift, Eolf-rBlianco 
and resourcefulnos.?, without which outside help can do blm no great or 
permanent good. The present BUI Is n measurQ of the latter kind, 
and though no orro can say how far ft will prove successful, its operation 
will be Watched by every one Inlwcsted In the future of the country 
with deep Interest and in a spirit of hops. 

My Lord, in a matter of Ibis kind the function of the Legislature 
must bo confined only to the removal of any special obstacles that 
may stand In the way. 'NVhon that b done, the success of the experi- 
ment must depend almost entirely upon executive action and the spirit 
in which and the extent to which the classes concerned and those .who 
are interested In their welfare come forward to co-operate with the 


1 . Sir Dintil rtbeltOH t Cbi«f ComraissioBer. C. P. (l89S)i 

member, Viceroy'* E»esuU*e Cooncll ( l.t.”CovBrnor, I’anjib ( 1907-03 ). 

2. These: were (1) ladiin OtScIal Secret* ( Amendmeni) Bill and (2)<tie 
ladiaa Uaivereltiei Bill. 
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Governmsnt. For this reasoa the piKsnt Bill cannot be considered 
apart from the line of practical action which it is proposed to take 
when tbs Bill hacffincs law. This line has been indicated with suffici- 
ent fulness in the two luminous speeches made by the Honhle Member 
in charge of the Bill since the introdactbn of this measure. And the 
few remarks which I propose now to offer have reference both to the 
proTisions of the Bill, and to the executiva measures outlined by the 
Honhle Member to give effect to those provisions. 

My Lord, the measure as amended in Select Committee is a eon- 
sidsrabla improvement on the original Bill, and will no donbt work 
belter in practice. However, the general scheme formulated appears 
tome to be incomplete in important particulars. To these I beg leave 
to draw the attention of the Government In the hope that the bounds of 
exeentive action will be so enlarged as to place the success of the pro- 
posed measure beyond reasonable doubt. 

Uquidaiion ot Existing Debts Necessary Pre-Condition for Success 

Hy Lord, the first thing that strikes me on a cotisfderaiion of the 
whole (Question is that there is no'provision in the proposed scheme for 
a preliminary liquidation of the existing debts of those who wish to 
avail themselves of the opportunity, now offered, to improve their 
position. In making this observation and those which follow, I have 
in view the condition of the agricultural population only, and I look 
upon the Bill, though its provisions may be availed of ^ noo-agricul* 
turlsls, as one intended specially for the benefit of the agricultural 
Community. It is true that the Bill aims merely at organizing on a 
Co-operative basis the Credit of these classes, but Such organization, if 
it is to benefit any considerable proportion of the agriculturists, must 
be preceded by a liquidation of existing usurious debts. Speaking 
with special reference to the Bombay Presidency, I may eay that our 
agriculturists may be roughly divided into three classes : (1) Those 
who are yet free front debt These, I believe, form a small proportion 
of the total niunbor. (2) Those who have already got into debt, but 
not to such an extent as to ho bopeiessly involved and who are making 
honest efforts to keep their beads above water. These, 1 believe, 
constitute a considerable pjtportion of the agricultural peculation. 
And (3) those who are so heavily Indebted as to be hopelessly involved. 
These, 1 fear, are a very large class. Of th^ three classes, I don’t 
expect that many members of the fust class vnll, for the present at any 
rate, care to join the proposed societies ae the principle of unlimited 
liahUIty is sure to frighten them; while the third and last class is 
beyond the reach of such remedial action as the BlU contemplates. 
The men, therefore, who wIU ptinetpally form these societies, if the 
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proposed moasuro attains any degreo of buccws, aro those that belong 
to the second class, namely, thewa who haro already got into debt but 
whoso position has not yet bocomo hopeless and who aro, moreover, 
making honest attempts to care thomaelvos from prospective ruin. 
Tlieso men, however, have not much credit left free to bo brought into 
the co-operative organisation and, unless they are helped to effect 
a clearance o! existing llahlllilcs on reasonable terms, no new banking 
organisation created for their benefit, whether it takes the form of 
agricultural banks or of cooperatlro credit sociolles, can prove of 
much help to them. The need for such preliminary liquidation was 
recognized hy the Government of India In 1884 In the following 
terms : ‘ Improvidence of cuUivators and uncertainty of seasons are 
elements which are liable to Interfere with a bank’s success, and these 
difficulties might bo met liy prudent management; yet the bank 
Could not hope to succeed unless It could start In a field whore the 
agricultural classes were unencumbered with debt or w'oro enabled 
to liquidate their existing debts on reasonable terms. ’ Such a 
liquidation was carried out In Germany and elsewhere through the 
agency of special banks and the ground woe cleared for the operation 
of tho now banking organizations. The resources of the proposed 
BocloUcs will be extremely limited, and It U out of the question 
that they can by IhomsolTos find the funds necessary for such 
liquidation. The Oovernmont roust come totheir help In this mailer 
and, If such help Is not offered, tho propcsed experiment wIU have but 
email chance of proving successful 

Unirmlled Liebliify A Possible Deterrent 
Section 7 lays down for rural eocietles the priuclplo of unlimited 
liability except in special cases. Kcsponslblllty for pro rata contri- 
butions to tho repayment of a society’s debts would bo a desirable 
limitation on the liability of members, as Is allowed In the German 
Law of 1889. Unlimited llabillly no doubt slrongthens tho position of 
the Eoeletlos greatly in the money-market; but it is a principle which 
our raiyats in many parts of rural India can scarcely be made to 
understand. Each member to bo liable in all his property for his , 
society’s debts— this is to them an entirely ftsreign Idea, and In roost 
parts, It is to bo feared, would deter people from joining such associa- 
tions. Responsibility in equal shares on the common partnership 
principle may be better appreciated and would be enough for a start. 

In Germany, tho principle of unlftnltod liability is an old time-honoured 
economic tradition, and works admirably. It is the keystone of Bchulze 
and Raiffeisen societies. Elsewhere, In Italy and other countries, it has 
had to bo acclimatized with immenBo toil In India, where every such 
thing is now, I fear It will ho a mistake to aim at too much at the start. 

0.-3S 
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Insistence on such a principle would keep away from the new societies 
those very classes whcse help and co^^ration would be indispensable. 

The Pfoblent of Fwnds 

As regards funds, the societies are allowed to receive deposits 
from their members, and bcorcrw from outsiders. No other financial 
resource is provided for. This to my mind is the weakest part of the 
scheme. Even in European countries, such popular banks ( e. g., the 
Schulse-Raiffoisen and LuKatti-Wollemhots Societies) do not depend 
exclusively on deposits and loans. In India, as regards deposits, look* 
ing to the condition of economic exhaustion and material resource* 
lessness which at present prevaUs in the rural parts, such deposits 
from those who might join these societies caunot be expected to flow 
in either fast or In any large volame. The associations would be 
mainly and for years mote or less borrowing associations. As to loans 
it is somewhat surprising to find that the Bill allows the credit socie- 
ties to borrow from ' persons who are not members ’ though, of course, 
under restrictions. The money-lender thus comes in and there is no 
guarantee thathe will not exact usurious interest. Besides, where 
protracted periods of misfortune Intervene, like the past decade in the 
Bekkhas, there is present the risk of these societies gelling into the 
clutches of the money-lender just as individual raiyats now da The 
risk may be obviated and the financial position of the new societies 
IfflpTOV^ in two distinct ways, as is done in European countries. First, 
these rural societies should not be left to shift for themselves as best 
they could, as Uolsted units, but might be allowed to be federated into 
unions for mutual support and help, and these unions linked to a 
Central Bank, which might serve as an intermediary between them 
and the money-market and also help to enuallxe funds by lending the 
surplus of some to meet the needs of others. Each District might 
have a Contra! Bank of this nature to which the rural unions would 
be affiliated on a joint stock basis and to serve as a focus of business. 
Further, these District Central Banks might be linked on to the Presi- 
dency Banks, one for each Presidency or Province. Some such scheme 
of filiation might materially help these societies and to a large extent 
remove Iho difficulty of financing them. However, I fear the realiza- 
tion of such a scheme must be the work of time and must be preceded 
by the proposed socioti^ attaining in their own places a certain mea- 
sure of success, however limited it may be. But there b another 
resource, which might be made ava0.vble to these societies without any 
difficulty, and it is that these societies might be allowed to have each 
n savings bank attached to it, as b done in Germany and Italy. They 
would thereby be able to draw together small savings within their 
territorial limits and utiliie them for productive use. At present no 
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facllltloa practically exist in our villagea for the deposit of saTings. 
The total number of villages in British territory in India is over 5| 
lakbs, while the savings banks (bead and sub-hanks) number only 
7,075 j and the total number of depositors is nearly a miUiou, of whom 
only about fifteen thousand are agriculturists— not oven 2 per cent So 
it would bo a groat help to tlio rural classes and moot a fdl want if 
these societies were allowed under the now scheme to have each a 
savings bank of its own, oponiiing, of course, within its own territo- 
rial limits. These savings banks would thus servo a double purpose : 
( 1 ) The rural classes will liavo facilities tor the dop«»]t of their JJttle 
savings, where practically none exist at present. This would encourage 
thrif t ( 2 ) The credit societies will liave a now source of financial aid 
placed within their reach on a commercial and safe basis. Indirectly, 
too, the better-to-do classes, who might not ioin the now associations, 
would. If they wore to deposit their savings with these societies, help 
them most materially. 

Absence o( Summary Procedure for Debt Recovery Deplored 

The absence of eomo summary procedure to recover the debts due to 
the sooiatles Is oUo likely to Interfere with the success of the societies. 
I admit the full force of the observations made by the Hon'ble Sir 
Donzil Ibbotson on this point. U eoomx to me, however, that on the 
whole the balance of considerations lies on the side of prc^dfng itorao 
such procedure, or at any rate some special machinery of arbitration. 
Section 26 provides for a summary recovery of debts due to Govern- 
ment. But the societies must go to the Courts and bear the 
expense and delays of such procedure, I think some summary 
procedure is necessary, and special Courts might bo organized for the 
adjudication of such claims. 

In conclusion, I entirely approve the Idea of trying the proposed 
experiment first in a very few selected localities only. So much 
depends upon the success of this experiment that every care must be 
taken to try it in the most favourable circumstances. The sympathy 
of local officers will of course bo available to the full, but the Govern- 
ment will further have to offer very liberal financial assistance, at 
any rate in the earlier years of the exporlmont. Public confidence in 
the success or practicability of a new organization is unfortunately 
slow to grow in a country where the people have for long centuries 
been accustomed to look for everything to Government and private 
Initative seems to be almost paralysod. But when once such 
confidence springs up, it is not lightly shaken. Very great responsi- 
bility, therefore, will rest on those who are entrusted with the task of 
supervising the first experiment, and I earnestly trust, My Lord, that 
no possible effort will be spared to make that experiment as complete 
a success as is, in existing circumstance:^ possible. 



Sindh incumbered estates 

{ Under iJte Stndh Incumbered Eslales Acl, 1S9G, a Jastrdar of 
Zemindar, whose eslales were burdened with deU, emild apply lo the 
Comntissioner, who, on in^utVjf. might appoint an ojjicer to manage the 
estate, and to arrange far the liguidation e/ Us d^s. The manager could 
inguire inJo the Inslonj and mertls of the different claims against the 
the estale, determine the amount fusttg due under each, and fix the order 
in which then should he paid. If ang pari of the property had been 
teas’d out, and the terms of Ike tease appeared h the manager to be 
insquilabte, he could e^er set aside the lease or order the lessee to pay 
auchfurlher cnrui'^Mfion rw hedeemedfit. 

A Bdl to aniitul the Sindh htettadiered Estates Ad, ISOO, whiehhad 
leen in^>wiuc«i earlier, tom, tcifft the report tf the Select Committee oit tt, 
taken into consideralim at' a meeting gf the Xmperinl Lsgislaliie Council, 
held on Salurdjg, the 17ih February J008, Lori J/tn/A the Yiceroti, 
presiding. Ths Bill propoitd, inter alia, lo add the following lo seotion 
SS, regarding aneellaiion of a lease i 

'(!) ^VJienevertke Manager tdsaside or cancels a lease . .. he shall 
...atoard to the lessee sitch compensalion, if any, as may appear to the 
Manager to be equilaUe in the circumstanees and ... no comperuotton in 
excess of the amount . . . shalt be recoverabU by the lessee in a Civil Court 
or olhentise. 

Any {such) compensatitm awarded by the Manager ... shall 
rank in priority to all other debts and ludnlUies other than debts or liednh- 
ties due •..to Oovemment. 

(^) If any lessee whose lease has been so set aside or cancelled 
refuses ...lo giie up possession wAm r«9uimi to do so by the Manager, 
the Manager may, ici/hotil resorting to a Qrii Court, enter upon the 
properly and summarily evict Iherefrtm the said lessee ..." 

Gokhale mooed two amendments to these proiisions. By Ike first, 
he proposed that in sub-section (S), instead of ‘os may appear etc. .. . 
Civil Cmrt or otherwise \ the words * os be equitable m the eircum- 
stances’ be siibslittUed-, and by the oeconrf, he proposed, in subsection 
f/), to inserllhefcHowing between 'cancelled' and ‘ refuses', tic. 'and 
to whom any compenstdionaioarded hasbeen paid or offered' I 

Jn mcFTin^ o/ (Aese omaidmen/s, ?ie spoke aafdtow3'.'\ 
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Manager’s Absolafe Power regarding Compensation Opposed 

Jfy Lord, as I hara stated fn my minute of dissent, I am In 
aympalby with the general principles of the Bill, and I should have 
hMn glad to giro a silent vote in support of the measure, hut for the 
fact that one or two of the provlsloa^ of the Bill are open to Eorloiis 
ohjoctlon and will In my opinion bo productive of injustice In practical 
operatloa Tho Council must have seen by this time that ono Import* 
ant change that the Bill proposes to make Is whoro It empowers the 
manager to disturb oven old leases either by revision or cancellation. I 
say nothing about tho policy of ro-oponing the leases. If It Is necessary, 
in order to Bocuro ofToetlTely the objects of tho old Act, to dbturb 
these leases, by all means lot tho manager have that power. But the 
Legislature should seo that In giving this power It does not empower 
tho manager to inflict injustice on an Innocent party. It is admitted 
by tho Hon^blo liembor' in charge of tho Bill that Bomo of tho lessees 
who might bo dealt with under this provision aro likely to bo agrlcul* 
turlsts. And I would submit to thoCounclI that whore a lease hosbeon 
obtained bona fide or whore U has been obtained by a man who Is out 
a monoydonder, there no case whaleoovor has boon made out for closing 
to him the Clrll Courts In regord to tho compensation to which he 
may bo justly entitled The Hindu Sabha has given instances whore 
the manager set aside two leasos*-«no obtained for Its. 21,000 and the 
other for somcUiIng like Rs. CO.OOO. In each case (bo manager 
declined to pay compensation for cancelling the lease, but in each 
exso resort to tho Civil Courts resulted In compensation being awarded. 
This shows tho danger of making tho manager the solo master of the 
Bituatlon which it Is no^v proposed to do, os tho Bill loaves tho question 
of compensation practically entirely to tho manager. 

Tho object of ray amendment Is two-fold. First, to secure that 
whore an old lease has been sot aside by the manager, compensation 
which is not merely equitable in his opinion, but which Is 
reasonable In the circumstances, Bfanll bo paid to tho lessee. 
Secondly, If there Is a dispute os to wliothor reasonable compensation 
has been offered or not, the Civil Courts shall not be closed to the 
aggrieved patty. My Lord, 1 submit that this proposal to leave 

everything to the manager is not justified. Ills truolhattbemanagor 

is an omcor of Government. All the same ho Is In tho position of an 
interested parly. He Is expected to free these estates from incumbrances 
and naturally his bias must Iw against tho money-lenders or others 
who may have claims on the property. I do not say that he would 


1. ieef30t-aoi« oa p. 27i. ' 
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be consciou3l7 unfair; but hla bias may lead him to take a view of the 
situation involving serious Jnjn^ce to a Jessoa The only argument 
that I have heard in favour of the proposed provision Is that the Civil 
Courts take a long time in setlling di^tes. It is said that, If the 
manager has to wait for their decision before taking effective steps to 
free an estate from incumbrances, then he would have to wait a very 
long time indeed. I think this ohjectlon will be met by what I have 
proposed in my two amendments. If It Is provided that the manager 
should offer what ha thinks fair compensation, leaving It to the other 
party, the l^see, to accept or refuse it, and to go to Court if he refused 
it— if this Is done and then the power of eviction is vested in the 
manager alter such compensation UoSeroththe manager would be able 
to take the estate into immediate possession and the qu^tion of com- 
pensation will have to bo fought out in the Law Courts. 

One advantage of leaving the Courts open wQl be to give a due 
sense of respousibUity to the manager. If he knows that his action Is 
liable to be challenged in a Court of Law, that in ilsolf will make him 
hesitate before be offers compensation which is wholly inadequate. I 
really do not understand wby the Government should show such a 
want of confidence in their own Civil Courts. It is a generalfeelins 
that there has been a tendency of late for the executive to encroach 
npoQ the province of the judiciary, and X regret that this provision to 
which 1 have taken exception is likely to emphasize this impression. 
The policy of Government in dealing with agricultural indebtedness 
by means of legislation is already regarded with a certain amount 
of prejudice by the people, and this prejudice is likely to be stQl further 
aggravated by provisloas such as this, whidi in practice will, without 
doubt, result in injustice and confiseation. 


C Sy toay of rejily to Ifie debate on his amenimenl, Goktude spn},e as 
folloics : 3 ^ 

Sly Lord, I wish to say a word or tw) by way of reply. The 
Honhle Sir Denzil Ibbetson seems to claim for the manager and for 
executive officers generally a d^ree of perfection with which we are 
not familiar in ordinary human beiogs. The manager, in dealing 
with these estates, is undoubtedly in the position of an interested 
patty. The Govemmeat has sppohsted him to free certain encumbered 
estate Be has to submit anzmal returns to satisfy the Goreniment 
that has appointed him that he has done eo much work and freed so 
many estates. Baturally his bias would be against lessees, ashisobject 
would be to free estates as soon as poslble. Bo one wants to say that 
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thomanaser would bo unfair dftliberataljr, but what IwNhtourffo Is 
IhatlnepIUjofodcsIrfitobojuKl and fair ho wight takostap^.or bo 
might arrivo at coQoluslano, W’falch would Itivolvo graro Injustfco to 
innocent parties. My contention Is that oven If In one case injmtico Is 
perpotuatod by tbo manager with Iho authority of tho law, the 
leglslaturo Is not justified In putting such power Into the hands of tho 
manager. Tho Hon'ble bfr. Logan hat told tho Council that I havo 
followed tho Hindu fiabha In saying that suits brought against tho 
manager by money-lenders aro Invariably won by tho latter. Now I 
novcrjn3dea»y«JcbJdaJewenl,and J Son’t knmr %rhat h hh auihoeily 
for attributing 11 to mo. My contention throughout has been that In 
tho majority of eases tho action of tboroanagor may perhaps bo correct, 
but that doos not jeslify his being entrusted with powers which 
practically make him tho master of tho situation. 

As regards tho pcreeniago of profits and tbo turn-over of capital 
reg.ardlnK which Mr. I/Jgan h.-w made soma remarks, I'rcally am not 
In a position to say anything, liut It strikes me that tho ca.«os which 
he Epoko of must Iw absolutely (»xcoptlon.al. wliero a profit of 300 to 
800 per cant, is made. Coses of that kind must ))0 absolutely excep- 
tional or the tamindars of Sindh must bo more Imi«cl]e than childron. 

I think that on tho strength of such excopllonal ca.sos tbo loglslaturo Is 
not justified in putting such nl«oIuto powers Into the hands of tho 
manager. 


( The m<>Hon was put and negatived. ) 


irn m'jrinr} hii 9 scon I a'nsnlmen*, Gokhiit s/nke m follows .-I 

Tho object of tills amondmont Is thia Tho man.'igor sots asido an 
old lease and he awards a certain COTipon«ation to tho lossoo. Tho 
compensation Is not actually paid, but the manager merely enters tho 
amount In tbo list which ho keeps In his office; and on tho mere 
strength of his Iiaving sot dou'n this amount against the money-lender 
or lessee, ho proceeds to evict the lessee and take possession of the 
estate, which up to that time was in the possession of tho lessee. Now 
this Is very liard on the lessee. I recognize Uiat the Select Committee 
have to a certain extent modified the provisions of tho Bill as originally 
drafted. In this respect, and as far as It goes, the modification is an 
improvement. As tho Bill was originally drafted, there was no 
provision as to when this ccanpensatlon may be paid. The Select 
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CSommittce have given this compansatlot) precedence over ail liahliities 
except the liahliities due to Government To that extent I think the 
Select Committee have improved the original Bill But this does 
not go far enough. The Hindu Sabha has pointed out that there 
have been numerous cr^es where claims have boon awarded, 
but not paid. The amount has been died, but though ft is several 
years, it Ims not been paid and no interest Is allowed. We are also told 
that the manager often finds it difficult to raise loans. I may point out 
that when the amount of oompeosatlon has been settled, It is to the 
advantage of the estate that the payment of this amount should be 
postponed as long as possible. If the manager had to pay interest, ho 
would pay the amount as coon as possible, because otherwise interest 
charges would accrue. But since he is not bound to pay interest, it is 
to the advantage of the estate that the payment to be made should be 
pcetponed as far as possible. Kow this is most unjust. A lessee may 
have irrvested bis all lu securing a lease. Such coses may be very few, 
but that does not affect my aigumei^l. He may bare enjoyed (he 
lease, or his children may have done so, for a number of yean. 
Suddenly the maBager comes io, sets aside the lease and puts down a 
certain sum in his Ust as due by way of compensatios, and proceeds to 
evict What are these people to do t On what are they to lire since 
they have invested their all in seeming the lease ? Cases of this kind 
are likely to occur, and it does not seem to me to be right that the 
legislature should arm the manager with powers to iniliet such 
injusUca 

hly object, moreover, in moving this amendment is larger than 
tbia 1 want to raise the Question of the policy of Government in 
regard to this matter. The question of agricultural indebtedness has 
been hitherto sought to be dealt with by the Government by a mere 
turn of the legislative screw only. The Government in the past 
have carefully shrunk from accepting auy money responsibility. I 
think this is not the proper way of proceeding to deal with the question. 
Local Govemments have repeatedly urged npon the Government of 
India the nece^ty of their advancing money in order that liquidation 
schemes may bo taken in band and pushed on. If you leave managers 
to raise money in the open ma^et for the purpose, then it is merely a 
choice of exchanging one set of creditors for another set of creditors. I 
have looked up the proceedings of this Council when the Act of 1896 
was passed and when the financial policy of the Goveminent of India 
on this subject was enunciated by Sir James Westland b It most, 
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however, bo remombored that the finances of the Governnient were not 
In 6uc!i a prosperous condllfbn In those days, and therefore any 
enunciation of the policy of the Gorernment made In those days need 
not hold good today. Sir James Westland remarked that it was quite 
true that the Government omild borrow at per cent, and advance at 
5 per cent., and this would be not only to the interest of the estate 
which could not borrow at 5 per cent In the open market, but it would 
also be to the interest of the Govornmont, because the Gorernment 
would bo making a profit But ho said that the Government would 
in that case he entering the money-market in competition with private 
money-lenders, and thereby Inflicting unjustifiable injury on the 
latter. It would thus seem that a tender solicitude for the interests of 
the money-lender, who otherwise has always been treated as if ho was 
beyond the pale of civilized society, is at the bottom of the policy of 
Government. But If the money-lender does not deserve sympathy* 
what ' doss it matter to the Government whether he has a prosperous 
business in any particular locality or not? Ido not boo why his 
interests should stand In the way of a proposal which In every respect 
la admitted to be a beneficial ona It must be remembered that the 
Local Governments — notably the Government of Bombay — havo 
always been in favour of the policy 1 am urging. If the Government 
revises Its present policy and loans are raised by the Gorernment 
specially for the purpose of freeing incumbered estates, then all these 
c^cultlos will disappear. A compensation that is thought fair may 
at once then be offered and paid to the lessee, and then there would bo 
no grievance so far as his eviction was concerned. 

I understand that the Finance Department has always strenuously 
resisted the adoption ofsuofiapollcy and Itmay be urged by (he Finance 
Minister that the borrowing powers of Government are limited, and 
whatever loans can be raised are required for railways and other public 
works. Now, in the first place, there is nothing to prevent the Govern- 
mentoflndiafrom approaching the authorities in England for increased 
borrowing powers; and, secondly, the surpluses which the Government 
may have as in recent years might be earmarked for the relief 
of agricultural Indebtedness. During tbs last seven years the surpluses 
have amounted to over thirty millions, and these surpluses have 
been almost exclusively devoted to the extension of railways. If a 
considerable portion of this money had been sst aside for the relief of 
agricultural indebtedness, a great deal of good work might have bean 
done. However, there is no use in talking about the past, but there is 
nothing to prevent the Government In earmarking such amounts in 
future. The Finance Department, it may bo remarked, need not after 
all be the whole Govornmont of India, and if the Government will , 
0.-36 
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adopt a liberal and courageous policy, the Finance Department will 
have to carry out that policy. 


( Al the same meelint;, rep'yinstocontmMts miJa on hit amendment, 
GoKhala made Ihe/dhicing gp^th : | 

The Hontla Sir Donzil Ibbctron deprecates ray reference to the 
financial policy of Iho Goronuneni on the score that this is not a 
discussion on the Budget. I should hare thought that, considering 
htro this same question was raised and discussed at soma length— 
discussed by the mombers of tlia Gorernenent itself— In 189d, when the 
Act which wo are now amending last before the CdudcII. this 
should hare been about the last (Ejection which anyone, especially a 
member of Government, Bh<uld have raised to my lemarka However, 
as the Honlle Mr. Baker’ has made a statement on the eubjeot, 1 will 
not say anything rnore about the Hon'ble Sir DcruII Ihbetson's 
objeciioa 1 will only content myself with the remark that, if Sir 
Denzil Ibbelson wishes rae to postpone my remarks tlU the Budget Is 
bsfereus, 2 am quite prepared to do soi and 2 only hope be will then 
deal \vith the question fully. As regards what be bu said about not 
paying the lessee at once, the whole argument is, I fear, based on aa 
assumption which Is not justified He used the word ' inequitable * over 
and over again. What right has be to assume that a lease that Is set 
aside Is necessarily inequitable? The power of the manager toset aside 
a lease is not coufiDed to inequitable leases. I do not think any one Is 
histlfied in assuming that because in the intert?6t3 of an estate the 
manager thinks fit to set aside a lease, therefore the lease is bad and 
the lessee ia not entitled to the protection of the Law Courts or what, 
ever other protection he Is at present able to seek. 

As regards the financial policy of Government, the statement 
which the Hon'ble Mr. Baker hasmadeisto acertain extent satisfactory , 
in that it shows that the door is not absolutely closed to the adoption 
of a policy sneh as 1 have suggested, la 1896, when Sir James West- 
land dealt with this question ( 1 looted at the proceedings only this 
morning and so I speak with my memory refreshed ), he dealt with it 
on the lines which 1 have indicated, and put it as a question of not 
enterir^ into competition with the money-lenders and thereby injuring 
their legitimate busines. He went eo far as to say that even if a 
manager could ra^ ioam ia Gie market at a rate of d, TorSper 
cent interest &om the money-ieudei^ that would be a mneh fairer 
cemse to pursue than that the Government should come in and 
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adranco raonoy at 5 per cent, and thereby disturb the business of the 
money-lenders. 

As regards the borrowing powers of the Government, I have always 
understood that there was a limit imposed upon the annual borrowing 
powers of the Government of India, i remember having road the report 
of a Parliamentary Committee appointed more than twenty years ago, 
of which, if I remember right. Lord George Hamilton waa Chairman. 
That Committee made some recommendations, and the restrictions 
then imposed, I thought, held good today. If there is no limit, there need 
bo no difHculty in borrowing more than the usual loan for public works, 
because the credit of the Government of India Is as good as that of any 
Government in the world. 

The question Is this: Is the question of dealing with agricultural 
indebtedness as important as the necessity of extending railways or 
dealing with frontier dl/Scultles, ond similar questions ? The Govern* 
menl freely borrows for these Utter purposes. To my mind borrowing 
for the relief of agricultural indebtedness is a necessity as great as any 
of these, The whole policy of the Govemment In this' matter has got 
to be revised and placed on a larger basis. I quite admit that it would 
not be possible to discuss such a policy in all its bearings when a small 
Bin like this dealing with a particular province is under discussion. I 
have only thrown out a suggestion, and oolwitbstandlng the remarks 
of the Honlile Mr. Baker, I venture to hope that it will engage the 
attention of Government at an early date. ' 


( The amendment was put and negatived. ) 



INDENTURED LABOUR FOR NATAL 

I Cii Frida!/, Solh Ftlruaru 1910, Lord Minlo. the VicfTOil. prfBiding, 
Ookhals mated the /diouing resclution m the Iwferia} Lepislaiire 
Council : 

Tbit tbJs Ccnocil rfeonmtsdi ib»l th«Co»#rn?r C«Deral lnCoan*i> tboold 
bs «apo«trcd to probibii tb« teenuttnent of fadenftfed l»6cat in Critttb- 
ladis far tbe eoloo; of Natal. 

In wioit'iia the rtsolultcn, he aijd : 3 

IndenKired Labour is Near-Slavery 

My Lord,l mastallhsootsoleiptcss ray deep sense of the manner 
in Thich the Government feas afforded facilities for today’s debate. 
It is a matter of some slffnlScanco that the first eserciss of tbs 007 
privilego of moviog resoloUons ia this Council should be in respect of 
a ffuesUoQ which has not only roused intense feeling among all classes 
of His Matty's subjects in India, but in regard to which the Gorers* 
mentofln^ itself is understoodtobe of one mind with the people. That 
being so, 1 think it is not too much to hope that ray motion will be 
accepted by tbe Council and that the Government will thus place 
itself at tbe head of what is undoubtedly the nniversal sentiment in 
the matter throughout the couaby. 

My lord, my object in raising this debate today is twofold: 
first, to call the attention of tbe Conacil to the position of British 
Indians In South Africa, aod secondly, to strengthen the bands of 
the Government of India in applying a remedy to the situation 
to the extent to which a remedy can be applied. I tbink tbe 
first thing to realize In this mattCT is tbe fact that the whole 
of the Indian problem in South Africa has arisen out of the 
supply of indentured labour to KataL The Indian population in South 
Africa may be divided into three classes : ( 1 ) Those who are under 
indenture. This class is of course conliaed to KataL ( S } The ex* 
indcntniud and their desceodante, by the ex-indentured being meant 
these who have completed Ihdt term of indenture but have not 
returned to India, nor have got Ibemsetves re-indentured but who 
are struggiing saiMsi great diffienlljes to earn tbeir lireUhood as 
free Indians. This class has of course gru^u out of the first. 
And ( 3 ) traders and oUier Indiais wbo have gone to South Africa at 
their own expense. These persoas have gone there in the wake of 
the indentured ludians and primatny to supply their needs. It wQi 
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thus bo soon that but for the introduction of indentured Indians into 
. Natal, there would hare been no Indian problem In that sub-continent 
today. Now, my Lord, my own view of this uystcra of indentured 
labour is that it should bo abol&hed altogether, it is true tliat it is 
not actual slavery, but 1 fear In practice in a largo number of cases it 
cannot be far removed from It To lake from this country helpless 
men and women to a distant land, to a^ign them there to emplc^ers 
Jn whose choice they have no voice and of whose language, customs, 
social usages and special civilisation they are entirely Ignorant, and 
to make them work there under a law which they do not understand 
and which treats their simplest and most natural attempts to escape 
ill-treatment as criminal offences— such a system, by whatever name 
It may bo called, must really border on the servile. I strongly bold 
therefore that the system shouU be done away with altogether. This 
is also the view which the entire Indian community throughout 
South Africa takes of the matter, as may be seen from several petitions 
addressed by them from time to time to the authorities on the subject. 
But it b not merely on Its own account that I advocate the abolition 
of thb system. I also advocate It because thb continued influx of 
Indentured labour into South Africa and the conaequent inevitable 
annual additions to the ranks of (he cx-lodeniured teod steadily to 
lower the whole posiiion of the free Indian population The feeling of 
contempt with which the Indentured Indian b generally regarded 
cornea to extend itself not only to the ex-Indentured but even to traders 
and other Indians of independent means. The struggle of free Indians 
to maintain themselves becomes more and moro acuta by these 
constant additions and the whole community feels an intolerable and 
continuously increasing economic burden placed upon its shoulders, 

I therefore urge (ha total abolition of this system of Indentured labour, 

I may, however, be told that thb fa an extreme view to take, and that 
though circumstances may arise which may lead the Government of 
India to prohibit altogether the supply of Indentured labour to Natal, 
for the present it would be a moro prudent course to atiJfao Natal's 
need for securing on improvement In the treatment meted out to 
Indians in South Africa generally and in Natal in particular. Now, 
"My Lord, though this fa not the highest view to take of the matter, 

I am prepared to recognise that from a practical standpoint there fa a 
good deal to bo said in its favour. The position of Indians in Sooth 
Africa which has gone from bad to worse during the last fifteen years 
has now grown absolutely intolerable, and in any remedy therefore 
which the Government can apply to the silaation it is entitled to the 

strong and hearty support of the people of this county. 
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Need for a Searching tnquirir Info Indian Grievances 

\Vhat, Jly Lord, is the position of tho Indian community today 
in different parU of Soulh Africa ? I trust tJjo Council will tear with 
mo whllo I present to it ahrlcf rorroy of that position. Tho total Indian 
population in tho four colomc.s or StaUs of South Africa which haro 
recently boon federatcl fnto the South African Union Is about 1,50,000, 
Of this number 1,30,000 srs In Katal, about 15,000 arc in Capo colony, 
about 13,000 are entitled to be In the Transraal—though the actual 
number thero owing to tho stnigglo of the last thrao years is not more 
than C.OOO at present— and about 100 only aro In Orangia. Let us take 
Katal first 1 take itfirst both because tbe bulk of tbe Indian pecula- 
tion in South Africa is within tU borders, and also because, as I liava 
already pointed out, the Indian problem in South Africa has grown 
oat of the industrial needs of this colony. The eun’ly of indentured 
labour fresn India to Katal first began in the year 1^0. And with 
the exception of a brief period of eigbl years from 18CG to 1&74, it has 
continu^ to the present day. From the Cgurcs kindly suppUed to me 
by theBoo'bleMr. M&xweUMflndthatthe total numberof Jadlan* 
actually under Indaniore today in Katal is about 40,000, In addition 
to this thero aro about 65,000 ex-indenturod Indians aod their descend- 
ants, while the trading Indian comnninity stands at about 15,000. 
Tho period of Indenture Is fiTe years, after which a person may return 
to Indio, in which case he gels a free passage to this country, or he 
may get hlmseU re-indontured, or again he may remain as a free indl- 
'vldual in the colony on tbo paymeot an annual license of £3 Tor 
every male above 16 years of age and every femaio above 13. Kow so 
far as the persons actnaliy under indenture are concerned, the princi- 
pal griffrance is naturally il}-lroalnieDl,>by employers. Very grawe 
idlegations on this subject have been made, and I must say that I hare 
not seen them satisfactorily answered On some estates the Tni^inng 
are no doubt well treated— at any rate as well treated os (hey can be in 
tha circumstances,— but tho Tciy relations between the empkyers 
and the emplcyees are such that they easily lend Ihernsolves to serious 
abuse, and flagrant cases come to the notice of the public from 
time to tiisa The Pn^ctor of Immigrants being an officer of the 
Katal Government, he sSori^ but little real protection to the poor 
Indian labcnirers. He is ignorant of theiz language and tiieii ways of 
life and is generally imbued with tha pre^dices of tha colooy and it is 
not his fault if ha is unable to enter ii^ their feelings or understand 
their grievance A startling fact which been mentioned and has 
not been contradicted is that the rate of etucide among the Indentured 
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double t){ what It arnonR the ci-lndenturod nnd from Ion to Iwolvo 
llnjKJ what It li /iwont: thtM® in India from vbom tlio 

indentured nro drawa 

ily Ixird, nil these olle^atlona require o aearchlnff and careful 
cntjulry and I think the CiOTcrnment of India should utro on ths 
OoTCmment of Natal a iolnt enfjulry Ijy rojiresentativcs of the two 
Governmonts fn the matter. 2 at<o think that the Protector of inden- 
tured Indians In Natnl should Lo an ofliccr of Iho Government of India, 
nent cal fenm ihh ownfo*, and not sn oSlcer ot the Natal 
Government. S') much for Ihoao who are actually under Indmluro. 
I^t us nw turn to tho ease of iho ox-indentured. Tholr number In 
the colony is, ai 1 h.av« already manllonejl. about G5,000. The policy 
of tho colony towards them has underRona a Rradual and now a cwn- 
pleto chango. In tho earlier yoara after Iho syptem of Indentured 
I.'ibtnircamofntocxlstenco, tho ono anxiety of tlio NaLilGovertimont was 
how to keop In the colony thoca whoso term of Indenture had expired. 
Varlotis inducemonbi were offorod and one of tho conditions then 
Inslstsx! on was that no Indcnturedindlan should loavo tlio colony 1)eforo 
Iho expiry of ten yaars from the data of hU arrival Tlicro Is no 
doubt that Uieso cx-Indonturod Indians havo deservod well of tho 
colony. It li to tholr labour that iho present prosperity of Natal is 
largely duo. 8o recently os July 1903, BIr Lelgo Hulett, ex-Prlmo 
Minister of Natal, fioro tho following testimony on this point : 

Tb« coadldon of tbseatoar b*f.)r« tb» itoportstloo of ladlsa labour wai ono 
ofgloon:; (l ins «a« (bjl tboo aoi tbsrs lbr»si»8»i to sJiiIasvIsb tbs ritsUly of 
ttf eouslPy, tna It wai oalf bf ibs OaVaroneat •iiliilns lbs ImportstloD of 
Ubour ibal tbs oouotrr bssio ■* ooss torsviss. Tbs eosit bsi b«so lorasd Sato 
oat of tbs B)Ml prM?»rtioi ptrts of SmIU Afrlos. Tbty eouM aot tisi to (ho 
nboto of lbs Cspo sad lbs TraoivosI wbsl eoold bt fooBd on tbt eoast of Kstal— 
10,000 sersi oflso4 la oas plot oad Inoao crop— sad thsi was sotlrsl/das to tbo 
lre|«rtsilooof todlios ... Durbso wsssbsolqtsir built upon tbsIadlsQ poptUlion, 

Two other testimonies may l»o quoted. Mr. J. H. S-aundors, a 
me.mbor of tho Natal Contmlwlon on Indian Immigration of 16SJ, In 
tho course of hts report eaya : 

If ws look bseb talW, w» sbsll flod ib*t lbs stiurtd promito of Jadian 
Ubaur rsiulted la so InoiiJUts fits of rsroaus, whish loorssisd four-fold 
wltbio a faw psari— mtebaalet, tsbooould not cot awaj Sod were sirnlogfirs 
ibllliogs a dsv and lesf, fcuod tbelf wacss mors than doubled, and proprsts 
ears eofloursgsnsnt to rfei70B», from lbs Derg to tbs ess. Tbeoaloorwai 
in dirs stralti In tbotsdipe. Tb« resems wst oal^ about £4 per bead of the 
while popuIatloQ, whereat now Ills nearsr £10 . . , If we mean to taka op the 
matter in real earneit, we muti be prepared to do swap with (odentared 
labour sUogftber ; . . . but, whatever we dov wo muit set juitlp, sod remember 
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that » ousbtroriajUatbavabcta barn taibroisjht a? la thsealea; 

aai that Sti* tb» calf caaatry thsy kii)« aad tbi onir bom« tbry biT«. 

Mr. Ncame, author of Iho * Asiatic Danger In the Colonies', says: 

Indian eoaU«i work tbt cogir andtaaattatesoftba coait; ledlant daTt* 
lop tbeeoal>islB«i: ladUat ptrforto aa Ineraatiac sbar« of tba work on tb* 
(arm*, for (be fanner*, wbo at flru viewed them wltb dficrast, are now ae 
anxioui to rttala them a* the rlanter*. 6|aee the adf eet of cootie Uboor, tb* 
white popnlatlonbas more iban doobleA ebe Tain* of lead bat locreaied, the 
CD*t of Heine bai son* down. It Ittbe Indian coollt wboet***Katalibecb*ip 
frnit and eegttabUe which are the cn«r of the TraBteaal, who bat bro«»bt 
under btgb eaUleattoa Urge tracts wblob. bat for bfi rreftsea, would todar bo 
barren. The OmbiloVatler, near Oarbin (twreatlf ewept by the Cood ),aod 
■amt of the land neaeMiritxbnrs, half ten mony tabi* Indoitry. 

And yet thesa Indians who have done Ro much for the colony 
have for ysars past bijn making bUttf complaints of the nniust and 
opprsasire manner in which thay are bslng Iraatcd. Ths early policy 
of inducing ezdndsnturad Indians to remsin in the eolony was 
gradually given up and during the last (Ifloen or twenty years one of 
the piiacipal eoneetoi of tha eolonlsU fa Kata! has been how to get rid 
of the free Indian element there. A number of eipedionls have been 
tried to make their lot iotoierable. of which the most sstlaas, Botuu 
the ex'lQdentuied communicy U concerned, is the impcsillon by an 
Act of 1&96 of an snnnal license of X3 for every male above the age of 
16 and every female abevo the age of 13. My Lord, it is difficult to 
speak in terms a[ dus restraint of this outrageous impost. It is a 
matter of some satisfactloQ that a Bill has how bwn Introduced in the 
Katal Legislature to do away with this license so far as women are 
concemeA But the latost papers from Natal show that the measure 
has already been whittled down In committee and that instead of 
exempting all women it is iww proposed to vest a discretion In the 
Magistrate to grant exemption in such cases only as he deems proper. 
This cruel imp^ which has to be paid by ex-iudeatured Indians in 
addition to the £l poll-tax, which everybody has to pay in Natal, has 
already caus^ enormous suffering; jt has broken up families, it has 
driven men to crime, and, grave as the statement Is, it must be made, 
for I see it repeated in the Natal Legislature and practically corro- 
borated by the Commissioa appointed by the Natal Government last 
year, it has driven woman to a life of shame. My Lord, who are these 
people who are called upon by the Colony to pay tbl* annual license 
of £3 for the right to remain in the Colony? They are probably petsoia 
whose experience of indenture has been none Coo kind and who are 
therefore unwilling to indeutura themselv^ again ; who at the same 
time, not having been able to lay by anything daring the period of 
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Indonluro, and having probably lost easlo in India by reason of thoir 
going to Africa, daro not rolurn to IhU country to faco a llfo of poverty 
added to social dI‘<gr3CO, and who theroforo have no cboico but to stay 
fn South Africa, for whoso sake they have left thefr country, and to 
whoso pcrvlco they have given Cvo of thoir best years. I think the 
Natal Govorrifncnt ought to bo urged to withdraw at once this 
Inifiuitous import. 

Harsh and Unlusl Treatment of Indian Traders 

It Is not, Jwwovor, only the presence of the er-Indentured Indians 
to which tbo colonials object. They olso object to the Indian trading 
community whose number Is about 15,000 today and wbo have boon 
fooling tno weight of harsh and unjust troatmont for tho last Hfteon 
years. At ono tlmo this community possessed both tbo political and tho 
municipal franchise. Tho political franebho wa®, bowover, withdrawn 
in 1896, and during tbs last two years attempts hove been mada to 
tako away tho municipal franchise alsa Then during (ho last five 
years endiess trouhlo and much suffering and loss have boon occasion- 
ed by the absolutely arbilfary manner in which the licenses to trade 
bare boon withdrawn or refused, tbo persons mined sot even being 
permitted to appeal to tho fluprome Court During the lost two months 
a little Improvement has takon place in connection with this question, 
for an Act has boen passed, probably under prossuro from the Govern- 
ment of India, allowing again appeals to tbo Bupremo Court where 
renewals of licences are refused. This, however, removes only a part 
of the grievance, because thoro is stiil no oppoal to tho Supreme Court 
whore now licences are refused or permission to transfer liconcos is 
withhold. Again, einco jest year, the educatlc>n.al facilities enjoyed 
by tho free Indian community have boon greatly curtailed, there being 
now no provision for tho education of Indian Ix^s obovo tbo age of 14 
or for Indian girls of any ogo. In 1908, two laws were passed by the 
colony which wero eubscquontly disallowed by tho Imperial Govom- 
mont proposing to extinguish altogethor the Indian trading community 
in tho colony in ton years. My Lord, tho wbolo policy of Natal today 
towards tho Indian population is an ultorly selfish and heartless policy, 
and tho only way In which any relief can lie obtained is by tho Gov- 
ernment of India adopting a stem attitudo towards the colony in 
return. 

D'isahMies of Indians in Transvaal 

I have so far dealt with tho position of Indians in Natal. Let us 
now glanco briefly nt the state of things in tho Transvaal. The 
agitation of tho last three years in Uiat colony baa overshadowed the 
0.-37 
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Btanding grisTances of Iho Indian community Ihero, whicli date from 
the time of tho Boer GoTcrnment. -ThcM grievances are tfaiee. In 
th<j first place, Indians canm^ acquire any political or municipal 
franchise In the Transvaal. Secondly, they connot hold any 
immovaUo properly there And, thirdly, llicy are liable to bo confined 
to residence in locations. In additbn to those throe grievances tho 
doors of the Transvaal have since 1907 been absolutely shut In tho 
face of all Indians, who were luA LSore before the wra, no matter what 
their status or (lualificatlonsmay bo. Alone among British colonics, 
tho Transvaal has placed statutory dkabtUtes on His Majesty’s Asbtlc 
subjects In tho matter of entering that colony. Alone among British 
colonies, tho Transvaal has sought to Inflict galling and degrading 
indignities and humiliations on UU Majesty's Indian subjects. Tlie 
protest which tho Indian community of Transvaal has made against 
these disabilities and indignities daring (ho last three years has now 
attained historic importance. It Is not necessary for me to go on this 
occasion Into its details, because the story has r^ow been told from a 
hundred platforms In the country. Tho struggle has not yet ended— 
the end is not even in sight. But India has no reason to bo ashamed 
of the pari which her children have played in this struggle. The 
Indians In the Transvaal have suffered mnch for the sake of conscience 
and of country, but they have done nothing unworthy. And they 
bare throaghout been most reasonable. They have not asked for 
uorratrlcted Asiatic Immigration into tho Transvaal. They have only 
insisted tt^t there shall be no statutory disabilities imposed upon their 
taco, and that legislation Subjecting them to dt^ading Indignities 
shall be repealed. So far no relief has been forthcmnlng. But perhaps 
the darkest hour is already pa^ed and the dawn is not now far. 

Indian Pojifion (1) in Orangia 

Of the Indian position in Orangia, not much need be said. The 
doore of this colony ore ehnt against all Asiatics except such as want 
to enter as domestic servants, and there are about a hundred Indians 
today there in that capacity. There were Indian traders at one time 
in Orangia, but they were forcibly turned out of the colony by the old 
Boer Government about 1833, and since then no othere have been 
allowed to get in. 

(ii) in Cepe Colony 

Lastly, I come to Cape Coloqy. Hera on the whole a liberal 
policy is pursued towards Indians, and with the exception of East 
London the Colony treats them fairly well. The total number of 
Indians in this Colony is about 13,000. They are pennitted to acquire 
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both the political and the municipal franchise, and though they have 
dinicultles la the matterof <^ainln(' licences to trade and at times 
considorablo suH'oring and 1<»9 has been caused by arbitrary refusals 
to grant or renew llceneoa, on the whole Ibo position is much more 
satisfactory than in other parts of South Africa. In East London, 
things are no doubt bad, but It Is only a small part of Capa Colony. 

Purpose In Bringing Forward the Resolufton 

My Lord, I havo described to tho Council briefly, and, I hope, 
accurately, the present position of the Indian community in dlilcrent 
parts of South Africa. I will now turn for a moment' to the terms 
of the resolution which I have laid before tho Council. The rcsolu* 
tlon recommends tliat tho Govarnor-Goncral in Council should 
acquire Btatulory powers to prohibit altogether, If necessary, the 
supply of Indentured labcnir to tho Colony of Natal. Under the 
law as it elands nt present tho Govemmont does not possess these 
powers, and I am euro that Is a serious handicap to tho Government in 
any negotiations Into which It may have to enter with the Govern- 
ment of Natal on questions connected with tho treatment of Indians 
in that Colony, it is of course true (bat (ho mere (aking of these 
powers docs not mean that they will bo nocossarlly exercised. Still 
this resolution, if accepted by the Council today, w/)} bo an iadicatlos 
to South Africa generally, and to Natal In particular, os to how strong ' 
and deep Is tho feeling which has boon rousod In this country by their 
antl-AElatIo policy. The Idea of slopping the supply of Indian labour 
to Natal is not a new one. Immediately after the close of tba Boer 
War, Lord George Hamilton', in addressing a deputation headed by 
Sir Lepel Qrlffln', made an emphatic declaration that unless Natal 
treated (ho Indian communUy more fairly, tho Government of India 
might be driven to this coursa But obviously Natal has never taken 
such a threat seriously; for bad it done so, it would not have endea- 
voured, as it has steadily done, to make the position of the free Indian 
community worse Iban'beforo; olsoils representatives in its Legisla- 
tive Assorably would not be talking today with easy assurance of 
getting tho Government of India to agree to the proposal that tho 
indenture of Indentured immigrants should terminate in India or on 
tb& hjgb soas. 

My Lord, I sincerely trust that today’s proceedings in this Council 
will open some ©yes at least in South Africa. I think tho power to stop 

1. les (oot-oote 2 on p. 6. 

2. Joined tbe Civil Service In tbe Punjab. (1S60); Chief Secretary to the 
PoBjabCowameat, (J37a>; Ageot to Ibo Covernor-Ceneral for CenlraJ India, 
(18St-8S ) : one of the fouodereof jbe Aufu/icCwurferlj Review. 
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recruitment of indentured labour for Natal should go a considerable 
way in securins Ittim the Natal Government fair terms generally for 
the Indian community resident in the Colony. Natal needs onr laboor. 
It cannot do vrithout it A. number of its industries largely, almost 
entirely, depend upon Jt, and tbt^ would be paralysed if this labour 
was withdrawn. On this point the testimony of the Commission 
appointed by the Government of Natal to consider the Question 
of Indian immigration is conclusive. The Commission says in its 
Report : 

AbscIaUir eoBcWiTt cvUtacfe liaebttD nt Safsrs Comalitiaa tbst 
set«ral Indnncits oi>e ttitir eiUtsore »Bd |>reieot cosditloD eatireir to (cdentarcd 
ladlan tiboar, aad ibsitittbe impormioo of sq; 1> libont wera sbolisted, tnder 
praieot eondiUtna. thtialBdoiitias wcnlldteltce and <o aasa eaiea ba absadoned 
autlrelr. Tbeaa ara i ngiS, tei and waula-grawin^ IsrjiJoSi ciiaieg and 
earuln other loduttiiea. 

This is so fa? as Natal is concerned. The actual effects of the 
suggtsted prohibltioo, If carried out. will howevar probably go beyond 
Natal, and extend to the Transvaal For, as the Natal Commission of 
last year points out, the withdrawal of indentored Indian labour beta 
Natal will necessitate a corresponding withdrawal of the Kaffir labour 
of Natal from the Transvaal My Lord, I think the present ia an 
especially opportune oomeat for the Government of India (o aeqttiro 
the power propoeed in this resolution. Not only has pnblic attention 
in this coxintiy and England been drawn to the condition of Tm^iang 
iq 8ontb Africa as It was never drawn before, but lha control of ail 
Asiatic legialatioD in South Africa will shortly pass from the several 
Colonial Legislatures to the Union Parliament which will meet in 
October. Thfe Paxlisment will be largely dotninated by &,pe Colony 
views, as nearly one-lmlf of its members will be from Cape Cbiony. 
Very prolably Mr. Meniman’ wiD be the first Federal Prime Minister 
and he declared himself only the other day in favour of & just 
and uniform policy towards ludlaos is South Afr-ica, by which he no 
dfjabt meant the Cape policy. It Is possible therefore that strong 
representations m^eby the Indian and Imperial Governments on behalf 
of India ns, baefced by tbepowerwhich this resolution suggests, may prove 
more effective at this junctnre than they ham hitherto been in securing 
a redress of eeveral of our grieraDCei My Lord, 1 urge this resolution 
on the acceptance of the Coaaeil because I believe it wCl prove of 
some 039 In retoedying the evil from which we snffer. But I confess 
t hat even if th »a had been no diance of its proving in any degree 
1. J.X.iltrfimait llSU-lVle}. Sontb Uricaa sUtsnaa ; entered poUUei 

i IKO ) ; Friaie Miaister ot Ctpa Cetonj < »»35 ) . taoi ^oiaeai pirt jo lirt 
Da&ia: of tbe coasUtausa o! ta; Uaiea o{ Saatb \{nes ia 1910. 
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I eliotilJ etni have propowd U, luwuso I thfnk it Is necfc-5dry 
for us now lo mark In a fonnnl ntrcl ft-.poasil)lo manner our resentment 
ftt tho trcatmonl meted out lo us liy the South African Colonics and 
not to tako lliat treatment entirely lyloR <I<jwn. At the fame time I 
roco{mi^5o that tho problem by wlilch wo aro confronted Is ono of 
enormous di/lleulty and that ubilo threats of reprisals m/ght go some 
Way, cnif main, indeed our rral, relianco must continue lo bo upon a 
constant appeal to thoso ImmuUblo prinelplM of jusllco and humanity 
which alone can form the enduring foundations of a great empire. 

Three Oueilicns ol Vital imporlance 

My Lord, behind all tho griernnees of which I hare spoken to- 
day, three questions of vital Impcrlanco emerge lo. view, First, what 
Ls tho status of «s, Indians, In IhU Jjnplro ? Secondly, what Is the 
extent of tho responsibility which lies on tho ImpcrMl GoTcroment to 
ensure to us just and humane and gradually even equal treatment In 
this Fmplfo ? And thirdly, how far aro the self-governing members of 
this Erapifo bou nd by its cardinal principles f Are they to participate 
In iU prirlleges only and not to l>e.ar their share of its disadvantages 7 
My T,ord, it Ii not for mo to frame replies to these questions; it is fur 
the Imperial and Colonial statermen to do that Hut I must say this, 
that they are bound to aiTord food for grave reflection throughout this 
country. 

My Lord, only o furtnight ago this Council passed an important 
BUI Imposing ectIous rostriclions on what is known as the liberty 
of tho Vrcfs. I was ono of those who gave their support to that 
measure, and I did this In rplto of my strong disapproval of some 
of its provisions. 1 supported tho Bill because I felt that something, 
deeper and oren more fcndamonlnl than tho liberty of tho Press 
W35 at etoko In Bororal parts of Ibo ewintry and was likely lo be 
at stake sooner or l-ator in other parts, unless preventive action 
was taken now, namely, the unquestioned continuance of British 
rule, with which all our hopes of a peaceful evolution aro bound up. 
But, iny I,ord, what Is the good of preventing an oxpres-sion of ideas 
jncompaliblo with the continued existence of British rule, if causes 
aro allowed lo bo at work which forcibly suggest such ideas to men's 
minds? 1 think I am stating tho plain truth when Isay that no 
single question of <wr timohas eredtrf more bitter feelings throughout 
India •— feelings In tho presence of which the best friends of British 
rule have had to remain helpless — Uian the continued’ill-trcatment of 
Indiana in South Africa. 
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My Lord, I am sincerely ^ad that your Lordship’s Goremmeni 
has allowed this question to be brought up before the Council. Your 
Lordship has had a lime of extraordinary difficulty in our midst. 
Luring this time, while you have been driven from one repressive 
measure to another, you have also laboured incessantly for the 
permanent good of the people. I sincerely hopo with your Lordship 
that the shadow which the measures of repression have cast on our 
path will be only a passing ona But whether that hope is realised or 
not, this I know — that the good you have dons will remain and ft.will 
grow from more to more. And of this good, I earnestly trust, a 
satisfactory settlement of the Inffian question in South Africa will 
before long form an important part 

My Lord, I move the resolnUon which stands in my name. 

( The Beolution, having been accepted by Government, was 
put and adc^ted ) 



STOPPAGE OF INDENTURED EMIGRATION 
TO NATAL, 

[ The Goverp.m&n'Ci ieci&tm to flop Indian emi^alion lo Natal tra? 
announced in the Imperial Leffi^alitt Council on Srd January iDJJ by 
Mr. RabeTlsan} Welcoming this announcement, Ookfiale said : J 

ify Lord, I am siiro the Council has listened with the utmost 
satisfaction to the statement mode by the Hon'ble Mr. Robertson, and 
I trust your Excellency will permit mo to express on behalf of the non- 
official members our sense of deep gratitude for the decision at which 
the Government of India have anrircd In this most Important matter. 
The announcement made today by the llonlile Member will evoke 
but one feeling throughout (bis country, and it will be a feeling of 
sincere and enthusiastic appreclatloa The decision of tbe Govern- 
ment removes from the difllcult question of the treatment of Indians 
in South Africa on Important factor which was responsible for much 
soreness of feeling. It also does more. It furnishes to my country- 
men a striking object lesson of tbe manner in which the Qervemmont 
will not hesitate to take any action that has become necessary In 
furtherance of our interests and for tire assertion of our self-respect, 
even when it involves Inconvenience and possible injury to the Inte- 
rests of a self-governing English colony. My Lord, I heartily congra- 
tulate the Government on the step which they have taken. 


l. see foot-t 


p. 178. 
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t The Imperial Lepishlite Giunctl vui on Wednesday, (he £SCh 
January t9lt. Lord Haniiitge, the Vixroy, preside//. Gok/iale moved 
a res’ihd/onasmny for aninyuirjf inloihe rausestchieh had led lo great 
increase in public expenddu’e. In mating this resolulim, GokhaU made 
the fcHcRvin/j speech ' ] 

My Lift’d, 1 rka to moye that 

This Co3ike{l rasoaneadi to tS* Ginorcor-Caacra} id Ciuaeil that (be GoTera* 
fflest abooM order a pabtis loQD'ry by a foiled bedy oi oScisli and ooo^Seiala 
IntD tbeeaoiga wbisbtatTe ted ID tb» treat iooretie ia pabUo etpeod tore, bath 
Cliit and Uitiiary, that fall taken pUee coTinx recent yeire, ao that iseasa may 
be dealied for tb* greater catorceaeoi of economy, whirs nreeasary and 
prtetiathli. 


Uflprecedfiflted Rbe n Eapendih/re 

My Lord, tho Budget Debate in this CooncQ of last year, and 
more espechUy the languiise emptied on the occseloo by my 
Hoa*b]e friend the Finance Minlalor’, had led nie to hope that the 
Gorerament would of their own accord direct such an inquiry, at any 
rate Into the cirll erpendlture of the ooantry. Thai hope, hcrarerer, has 
not been justified, and I therefore deem it my duly to submit this 
motion to the consideration of this CcTaacH. My Lc^ the last tweire 
years havebeen In some respects a most extraordinary period in 
Indian finance. A variety of circumstances, lo which I wUl presently 
refer, combined to place at the disposal of the Gcrveminent of India, 
year after year, phenomenally ’area revenues— phenomenally large, I 
mean, judged ly the standards of l.his coanlry, and while adrantago 
was taken of the prosperous condition of the Exchequer to grant a 
certain amount of relief to the taxpayers, the necessary consequences 
of an overflowing treasury in a country like India Inevitably 
followed, and the level of oxpenditure came to ba pushed up in 
evtijy direction in a roannsr perfectly unprecedented in the history 
of this country. How Urge and tow unprecedented this erc™-tti of 
expenditure has been may be sean from the fact that two years 
ago, all of a sudden and without any warning, we came to a year 
of o heavy deficit— the heariest d^cit that this country has know’n 


l. irighiriofi iU Sir Guf tViiiaa. Fisuce Mctabtr. CovmicieDi of 

Meabeioilbc Cootsi itesoa Arsr Riorpamtloa. la EajliatS, 
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fllncfl the Miitlnj*. And Iasi year, l!io llonl)lo ifmibor, a? Jf to 
rmphasjzo tbo /N’lvJty of Iho situation, Wt IiIn3«oIf dfiron to teposo 
additional taxation to tho tuno fi{ aliout n million and a quarter In a 
perfectly nonnal year, frofl from famine, war, or anj* of those other 
dlslurblns clrcnmslanCM which In our mind have boon associated with 
Incroasod taxation In the pasL A tloa'clopnient of tho financial 
situation po ostraonllnarj* and Fodi'quiotlns demands, In my humblo 
opinion, a close scrutiny, and it Is because 1 wont tho Government to 
undortatco such an examination that I am raUIng this discussion In 
this Council today. 

Two Imporlant Facts About India’s Financial Position 

My I^rd, for n proper appreciation of how enormous tills ^wth 
of expondiluro has liocn during recent years, It would Im necessary 
to Lake a brief eur\*ey of IndLin fln.anco over a somewhat extended 
period ; and I propose, ff tho Council will bear with me, to attempt such 
a sun'oy as briefly as 1 can for a period of al-out 35 years loginning 
with tho year 1875. I lako 1875 as the starting point because, In many 
respects, that year wm o typical year— bolog also a normal year- 
typical of tho old r<'';f"te as!>ocIatod with the names of Lord Lawrence^ 
Lord Mayo* and I<ord Northbrook*. 1 proposo to begin with that 
yeorandsuri'ey thoflnancoofthoSS years that follow, as briefly os 
I can. Cefore doing so, howover, I think I must place boforo this 
Council one or two goneral views about the financial pcnltlon of tho 
country. Thoso who merely look at our Financial Stotomenls are 
likely lo carry away a eomowhat misleading idea as to what our 
roalroTcnue or our real expenditure Is. Tho Statements give certain 
figures known ns grcKs and certain other figuros known as nett 
But noltber tho gross figures nor the noU figures give, In my opinion, 
a corroct Idea of whnt I would call tho real rovonuo and expendlluro. 
To get at the figure of real rovonuc, ft Is nccossary In tho first place fo 
exclude from the revenue under tho Principal Hoads, Refunds and 
Drawbacks and Assignments and Compensations and also the cost of 
tho production of Opium, Then wo must lako the Commercial Services 
nett; and to this wo must add tho receipts under the Civil and 
Military Departments. I think such a process alone would give 
US a corroct Idea of our real rovonua Now, applying this to tho 
Budget figures of last year, and thoso are the latest tliat are 


1. sea (oot.oole 3 on p. ts. 2. ««e foot.note 2 on p. 33. 
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aTailaUe for US, what do vro Bad? We find that our real revenue, as 
distinct from either gross or nett revenue as given in the Financial 
Statement, is about 53 millions, orfiOcrores of rupees, baiagmadeup 
of about 49 millions under the Principal Heads, about 1 million nett 
f«sn Railways and Irrigation, abcnit 3 millions. Civil Departmental 
receipts, and a little over 1 million. Military Departmental receipts. 
Out of this revenue, about a miQion is devoted to meet the nett charge 
of interest on unproductive debt, and another million goes to meet the 
standing charge for Famine Relief and Insurance. If we leave these 
2 millions out, 51 millions remain to be devoted to the Civil and ilili' 
tary administration of the country, of which a little over 30 millions 
is devoted to Civil expenditure and a little under 21 millions is spent 
on the Anny. The Ci^l charges are made up today of about 6 roillions 
fca CoHection of Revenue, about 15 millions for the Salaries andExpen- 
ses of Civil Departments, about 5 millions for Miscellaneons Civil 
Charges, and about i\ millions for Civil Works. This then is the first 
fact about our financial poeition which I would like the Council to note. 

The second fact, which 1 would like to mention, Is that this real 
revenue, excluding Opium receipts, which are uncertain and which 
moreover are threatened with exUnclion, is capable of growing at the 
vate of about 1| per cent, per annum, calculation, which shows 
this, Is an elaborate one and 1 do not want to weary the Council with 
Its details. I hare tried to take as much care as X possibly conid to 
make it accurate aod 1 have discussed the method adopted with these 
who are qualified to express an opinion on these matters. I thiuk 1 
may say that every care has been taken to eliminate figures which 
ought to be eliminated from such a calculation, and I feel that the 
result may bo accepted as a fairly correct one. On the basis of this 
calculation, than, excluding Opium receipts, our revenue may be 
taken to be capable of growing, taking good and bad years alike, at as 
■average rate of about pet cent, a year. It therefore follows that any 
increase of expenditure for normal purposes, t. e., exclusive of any 
special expenditure that may have to bo Incurred for special objects, 
must keep well within (his average rate of 1| iier cent, per year. 

Survey of Indian Finance: Rrst Period, 1875*84 

2 trust the Cbuncil wifi keep these two facts in mind, and now 
folbw me In reviewing the growth of expenditure during the 35 years, 
or ratbcF 53 fs&rs, folhwlite 1875 ^. I tblak It best to take 
the last year of the period, first, because upto that year the growth of 
expenditure wont on practically onchocked, and secondly, because 
complete figures are available to the general public only upto that year. 
This period of S3 yea« divides Itself Into four smaller psrio<fa of more 
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or less equal durallon— the first of nine years from 1875 to 1&84, the 
fiGCond of ton years from 1834 to 1894, the third of Bovon years from 
1894 to 1901, and tho fourth of coven years frotn 1901-02 to 190S-O9. 
Now, my Lord, for purposes of a fair comparison, it fa necessary to 
reduce tho figures for tho years cclected to what may ho called a 
common denominator, all extraordinary Items being eliminated from 
either side. Thus, If the rates of exchange for any two years, which 
are compared, arts different, duo Allowance must bo made for that If 
there has boon cither enhancement or remission of taxation In tho 
interval. If now territory has boon Included or old territory excluded. If 
certain old heads of accounts have boon loft out or reclassified, allow- 
ance must bo roado for all Uicso. I assvro the Council that I have made 
such allowance to tho best of my ability In tho comparison which I am 
about to Institute. Thus, In tho first period Ihoro was first Increased 
taxation during Lord LyttonV time and then thero was a remission of 
taxation during Lord RiponV time, and 1 have made due allowance for 
both\hcse circumstances. Then tho rate of Exchange even In those 
days WAS not steady. It was about Is. 9‘6(/ to tho rupee in 1875 and 
al)outlA7<3i fn 1884, and allowance has boon made for that Well, 
liarlng made these allowances, what do you find? Wo find, putting 
aside all extraordinary expcndlturoduo (o famines and war, that during 
this period of nine years, our total Clrll and Military expenditure rose 
by about 6 per cent„ which moans an annual Increase of about two- 
thirds per cent per year, against an annual growth of reronuo of about 
11 per cent Tho rato of normal Increase of revenue was thus consider- 
ably In excess of the rate of growth of expenditure, and It was tills fact 
which enabled Lord Ilipon’s Administration to remit taxation. The 
total Increase under Civil and Military during this period was about 
two and a half crorcs a year. That is the first period. 

— Second Period, 1884-94 

Tho second period of ten years Is the most dlOlcuU period to deal 
with, because th?ro Is hardly anything In common between tho first 
year and the la-st year. It was a period of groat military activity In 
view of certain eventualities that wore expected on tho Norlh-Wost 
Frontier, and It synchronized with a steady fall In Erchange'and a 
steady diminution of Opium revomie. The result was that thero were 
continuous additions to the taxation of the country. In considering the 
expenditure of this period, wo havo to make allowance for four disturb- 
ing factors. In the first place, an addition was made In 1885 of 30,000 
troop3--10,000 Europeans and 20,000 Indians— to tho Army. Secondly, 


1.- see foot-note oa p, 171. 


2. see foot-note 1 on p. 32. 
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in 1836, Upper Banna was anitexed. Then Exchange fell continuously 
between 1885 and 1891 irom 1& 7'3fi to. 1«. 1-ld- to the rupee, the latter 
being the lowest point Exchange ever reached. And lastly. Exchange 
Compensation Allowance was granted to all European officials towards 
the end of this period, costing over a crore and a quartet of rupees or 
nearly a million sterling. All tbU necessitated continuous additions to 
the taxation of the country, during eight out of the tan years, smue- 
thingor other being put on. These four facloin maheit extremely 
difficult to ccanpaie the staiUng year with the closing year of this period, 
but a certain general view, roughly correct, may be printed It will 
be found that during this period the Civil and Military expenditure of 
this country wee by about 14 crores. Ontofthls 14 croies, however, about 
7f crores was specially provided for by extra taxation, so that the nor- 
mal growth of charges during this period was about 6} crares. On the 
other hand, the revenue during this time increased by about IS crores> 
of which about 6 cnrea was from new taxes;8&d economies wereeileet- 
ad to the extent of about S etoi^ by suspending the Famine Issufance 
Grant and in other ways, and thus the two ends were mads to meet. 
The result, dmlng-the second period, putting aside all ^cial expendi' 
ture for which special taxation was imposed upon the country, was 
that we had a normai growth of administrative charges for the Army 
and the Civil administration of (dout 6\ erores. This works oat at a 
total increase of about 14} per cent in ten years, or an average 
increase of 1| per cent, per annum, against a normal growth of revenue 
from the old resources of a little under I{ per cent a year. 

— Third Period, 1894-1901 

1 now come to the third period. In this period the disturbing 
elements were not so numerous, th® only factor of that cbaracter being 
Exchange. At the beginning of the period. Exchange was as low as 
la. I'lrf., but it rose steadily to i-i, in 1899, at which figure it stood 
practically steady lor the three closing years of the period. And but for 
the fact that three of the biggest famines cf the last century occurred 
daring this period, as also for the fact that there was war on the 
fronlierat the commenesment, the finances of Uiis period would have 
given a much mom satisfactory account than they did. As thtnyi 
were, however, the Hallway Hevenue had already begun to expanA 
Opium too had began to recover, and that extraordinary expansion of 
general roveimes, which was witnessed from 1893 to 1903, had also 
commenced. The last three years of this period thus belong to aperiod 
of extraordinary expansion of reveoae on all sides, and in addition to 
this, under Exchange alone, the Government saved in 1899 nfiarlr5 
croies of rupees on the remittances loEngland, judged by the standard 
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o{ 1894. Thcso expanding resonreos naturally led to Incrcosod 
oxpondfturo, and \rliat slfmuiatod ttio grewtb of cliargcs ovon more 
than that wa.4 that wo had during this period throe years of 
LordCurzons administration — the first IfirM years of his administra- 
tion. As a result nf nil this, expandituro grew at a groater pace towards 
tho close of this pjrlod than during the previous period; but cron so, we 
find that It was kept well under control During thoso seven years 
there was an Increase of about 6 crores in tho expenditure of tho 
country, Civil and Military, which workii out at about 11 per cent or 
Ij per cant, psraumini, tho Civil oxpondituro rising by aiKwt 14 par 
cent in tho aovon years or at tho rale of 2 per cent, a year and tho 
Army csthnstes rising by alfout fi j per cant, or at a little under 1 per 
cent, par annum. For purposes of this comparison 1 have reduced the 
cost of Exchange for the first year to the level ol triut It would hare 
been, if Exchange had then heen 1«. 4 1. Inslc.ad of Ir. 1*1(/, to the rupee. 

—Fourth Period, 1901-0B 

Lot us now turn to the la.sl period This period, like the third, 
was one of seven years, but It was a period of what was described in 
this Council last year as a period of * Eincloncy with a big E’ There 
was a hot pursuit of eflleloncy in every direction, leading to increased 
estabiUhmsnU, creation of now appointments, and increases In the 
scales of pay and promotion and pensions of tho European services of 
tho country. As a result what do we find f Anincreasoofezpendl- 
tore oil round which Is porfecUy astonishing. The disturbing factors 
during this period wore: (1 ) tho Accounts for Eerar Wore included, 

( 2 ) tho bulk of the Local Fun^ Accounts were excluded, { 3 } there 
wore romisslans of taxation, and (4 ) tho charges for Sfilitary-Marino 
wore transferred from Civil works to Military. Making allowances 
for all these foctors, we find that during tljeso poven years, 1901-02 to 
1907-08, tho total normal growUi of charges, Civil and Military, came 
to no less than 18 crores j This gj%'os us on increase of about 33 per 
cent, in sovon years, or about 5 per cent per annum I On tho other 
hand, the expansion of lOvenMO, which in itself was most exceptional, 
was, making all necessary allowances, about 2 per cent, per annmn- 
We thus come to this ; We had on Increase of about 2^ crores during 
the first nine years ; wo had about six crores during the next ten years : 
again about six crores during the next seven years ; and we had an 
Incroaso of not less than 18 crores during the last seven years 1 Taking 
the percentages, again, wo find that the normal growth of charges per 
annum In tho first period was about two-tfairds per cent.; it ranged 
between and 1) per cent during tho second and third periods; 
while it was nearly 5 per cont during tlie last period I TaklngCMl 
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and Milltaiy separately, il was 40 per cent for soTon years or nearly 
G per cent per annam for the Civil, and about 20 per cent, or an 
annual areraffo growth of 3 per cent, for Iho illlitary J 

Ky Lord, I think it should only be naeessary to mcntloa tbeso 
figures to establish the Importance and necessity of an Inquiry 
into the growth of charges during recent years. It will probably bo 
said that this extraordinary Increase fa accounted for to a great extent 
by increased expenditure in several useful direetlona. 1 admit at once 
that tho Govemmant have found additional money for lorcral desirable 
objects during this period. But what fa the amount so found ? The 
total giwwth of Civil charges during this period was 33 ercrca. Out of 
these iS croros, a sum of about 3 croros represents roughly tho addi* 
tiond expenditure on tho Police, Edneatioo, and grants to Local 
Bodies. About a million has been added to tho exponditaro on Police, 
with what resuils it Is too early yet to say. I, for one, am not eatisfied 
that the growth of expenditure in this direction has boon all good, but 
I will taka It for the raomeot that the increased expenditure will give 
us a more improved Pollca Bcrvica. Xeit we find that under 
Education there has been an increase of about half a million or 7S 
lakhs, including tho sums provided for Agricultural Education and 
Technical Education. TinaHy, a little over half a million— nearly 
twoAhlrds of a mOlion— represents the grants made to llunicipalities 
and Local Boards for Sanitation, Education and other purposes. Thus, 
roughly speaking, the addiUonalexpondllaxe on these ohjecU comes^toa 
little over 3 croros or 2 millions sterling, leaving stOl an increase of 
about 10 crores (o bo explained 

Nece«»*y ol Review 

My Lord. I may mention, if the Council wQl permit me, that it fa 
not only now that I am complaining cf this extraordinary riso in 
charges. As far back as five years ago, when we were in the midst 
of this period and when charges were still goingnp by leaps and bounds 
In every direction, I ventured to make a complaint on this subject in 
the ConneiL If the Council will pardon me for quoting fnan myself, 
1 w'ould liko to read a few lines from what I then said. Speaking in the 
Budget Debate of 190fi-O7, 1 ventured to observe : 

T&a sarploses of tli« tiit fair Teara— raadared postlbls by t^a ertiSeiil an* 
bioeeatat e] tbB raioeci thmpee, aoi m3i3«d, $nt bf aalatalalag tatatim 
»t» bigher Icret tbao was occctsarr iaoio* of the spriectatcii rnpae, aad 
ateco3lr< bj a wrttimttie tBsi«fet6aatmg of roarcoa aail errmucaatiBg ef 
aipeodjlurt — baTepradoead their tMvitaUa cEect ca tb« cxpeo^itore of tb* 
eocatrr. With each a plethora ef moEoy ia^Eicbeqaer ofthe Stata, tba Urcl 
pfexpaDditarawaa boeod tobe pQShtdapiDanCireetioca. Ecosoor cats* tobo 
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a despised word and Increased establlsboenta and revised scales of pay and pen* 
elon for tbe European ofEoisls became tbo order of tbe day. Some remissions of 
taxation were no doubt tardily granted, bat the evil of an uncootrolled growth of 
expendltare In all directions in the name ofinereased eiScieney was not cheeked, 
and tbe legacy most now remain witb at. Tbe eaddest pait of tbe whole thing is 
that In spite of this sureraUindanee of money is the Exchequer and tbe resultant 
growth of administrative ezpesdiitRe,the laosSt pretilng needs of the country in 
regard to the moral and matetial advaneement of tha people have eostlnned for 
tbe most part unattended to and no advantage of tbe dnaneial position has teen 
taken to inaugurate comprehensive eohemee of State action fer improving the 
oouditlon oi tbe masses. Euob State aelloii Is, in my bnmble opinion, the first duty 
now resting on tbe Govemmsnt of India, and it will seed all the money— recurring 
and nonwecurring— that the Bon'bte Member can find for it. 

That this complaint was admillod in Its subslanco to bo just by 
the Government, or rather by the representative of tha Government in 
the Finance Department, will be seen from certain very striking 
observations made the following year by Kis Honour Sir Edward 
Baker,' who was tben our Finance Minister. Speaking in the Budget 
Debate of lff07-03 about a prt^JosaJ that there siiould be a further 
increase in the salaries of certain ofBcere, he protested that he regarded 
that proposal 'with astonishment, and s(»nethlng like dismay'; and then 
be proceeded to say : 

1 have BOW bc«a eosaected w<(b tbe Fioesce Department of tbe Covereaest 
otlodls fotfireyearscoatlauoasly. aoddoriog tbe wholeof that period Jdo net 
believe that a ilng'e day has passed on which 1 have not beta called open offi* 
oiaify toaisenttoao foerease of pay of eooe eppoiotmeQC or group of appoint- 
ments, 10 thereorganisatloQofeorae Department, or lo eo augmentation of their 
namberi. All experience proves that wherever revision Is needed, either of 
strength or emofumcBts, tbe Local Ooveromeoic acd tbe Tfeads of Departments 
are only tcoready In brloging it forward. Nor are tbe members of tbe various 
Servioes at ell backward io urging tb«>r own claims. I cannot In tbo least 
recegoise the necessity for Impsttiog au additional stimulai to this process. 

It will thus be seen that there has been a great deal of expenditure 
incurred during the last few years of a permanent character, which 
was rendered possible only by the fact that Government had large sur- 
pluses at its disposal In view of this, and in view of the great deteri- 
oration that has since taken place In the financial position, I think it 
is incumbent now on the Govemmont to review tlie whole situation 
once again, ily Lord, this was the course which Lord Dufferin* 
adopted in his time, tlumgh the growth of charges then was nothing 
like what it has been during the last decade. When Lord Dufferin 
became Viceroy, he decided to Increase the Army in this country and 
for that purpose wanted inoro monpy. And so he appointed a Finance 


2. seefoo(-ao(e3 ou p. 14. ■ 
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Committee' to inquire into the growth of expenditure that had taken 
place just before his time, so as to find out what saving could be 
effected. The Resolution appointing that Committee is a document 
worth the perusal of the present Government of India. It speaks of 
the growth of Civil expenditure that had taken place during the 
preceding five years as 'very largo', though, as I have already pointed 
out, the increase was only at an average rate of about | per cent per 
annum between I87S and I8S4, or taking the chargee for CoUection of 
Revenue and the Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments only, it 
was about 1} per cent, the increase under these two heads being 
higher than under other heads. If that rale of liyreasewas, inLord 
Dufferin'fi opinion, 'too large', 1 wonder what expression be would have 
used to describe the pace at which expenditure has grown during the 
last decade I 


Plea for Public Inquiry by a Mixed Body 

iiy Lord, I now come to the form of the entpilry which I propose. 
I propose, in the first pbee, that the enquiry should be a public enquiry, 
and 1 propose, secondly, that it should be by a mixed b^y of officials 
and non-officiab As I have already obser^, the language employed 
by the Hon’ble the Finance hlember last year In this coonectfoo had 
me to hops that Government would of their own accord order such 
an Inquiry into the matter. In Simla last August, however, when 1 
asked the Eon*bls Member a question In Council, he said that what 
ho had meant was a Departmental inquiry only. Row, my Lord, the 
position is so serious that a mere Departmental inquiry will not do. 
In support of this view, I may quote iny Uonhle friend himself. He 
said last year that the question of economy did not rest with his 
Department alone; !t rested with the Goveromeat of India as a whole. 
He also said that 1! economy was to be enforced, irublic opinion, both 
in this country and in England, would have to enlist itself on the side 
of economy. Now the only way to enlist public opinion on that side 
is by holding a public enquiry Into the growth of charges, as done 
by Lord Dufferin, so that the people might know how the charges have 
been growii^ and where we now stand My Lord, I do not want a 
more Departmental Inquiry at the headquarters of Government. An 
Inquiry at Simla or Calcutta will only be a statistical inquiry. What 
we want is a Committee, somewhat on the lines of Lord Dufferia’s 
Committee, with one or two noirofficlaU added, going round the 
country, taking evidence, findii^ out from the Beads of Departments 
what poEsIhlo establlshmonU could be curtailed, and making recom- 
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mendatloDS with that cnro and weight and doUboration, generally 
associated with public in<iuirios. I urge such on in/jury, because 
governed as India at present Is, public inciuirlcs from time to time into 
tha growth of crpanditure era the onjy possible safeguard for 
ensuring an oconomlcnl adminUtratlon of our finances Under the 
East India Company, Ibo situation was In some respects stronger 
In such matters. The Imperial Government, which now finds it easy 
to tliro\v on India cliarges which should rot bo thrown on India, was in 
those days resisted by the Company, whenever It sought to Impose 
such charges. On the other hand, Parliament exercised a jealous 
watchfulness In regard to the offnlrs of the Company, and every 
twenty years lliero used to bo a periodical in(iulry, with the result that 
everything was canfaUf overhauled ; and that tended largely to keep 
things under control With the transfer of the gcn’ornmonl of this 
country from the Company to the Crown, things have been greatly 
changed. All power is now lodged In the hands of the Secretary of 
Slate, who, oa a Member of the Cabinet, baa a standing majority behind 
•him In the House of Commons. This means that the control of 
Parliament over Indian ezpendlluro. though It exists in theory, Is in 
practice purely nominal In these chcnimstaneos, the importance and 
the value of iMrlodical publlo Inquiries into our financial admlnlstra* 
tIoQ should be obvious to all There have been three such inquiries 
since the transfer of the government from the Company to the Crown. 
The first was by a ParUamonlary Commilteo fa the seventies. The 
Committee, which sat for nearly four years, took most valuable 
evidence. Unfortunately Parliament broke up in 1874, before the 
Committee had finished Its labours, and the Committee dissolved with 
the difisoluHon of Parliament The eecond inquiry was by the 
Committee appointed by Uord Dulferin In 1856-87 ; and ten years 
after, In 1897, a third inquiry was ordered, this time by a 
Royal Commission presided over by Lord Welbyl Fourtesn years 
have blapsod since then, and 1 think it Is due to the country 
that another Committee or Commission of Inquiry should now 
bo appointed to inquire In a public manner into the growth of 
cliarges and find out what economies and reductions are possible 
and how the level of ordinary expenditure may be kept down. 
And this Inquiry must not bo in London or at Simla or Calcutta. 

It must bo by a body which will go round the country and 
take evidence. 


1. Baron Wtlby of AUiHSten (ia33-]915)> Chainnaa, Ro/al Coamhdoo 
Mhicb toqatred ioto ladian ezpeaditore, (1897). 
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Four Remedies ; ( I ) SpWf of Economy in place 
of Spirit ot Expenditure 

My Lord, I will now slate whal, in my opinion, are the remedies 
winch the situation re<piire8. My proposals are four in numher, and 
they are these : In the first place, what Mr. Gladstone used to call the 
spirit of expenditure, which has been abroad In this country for a great 
many years, and especially duringtheserenyearsbetween 1901-03 to 
1908-09, should now be chained and controlled, and in its place, the 
spirit of economy should be installed. If the Government wctuld issne 
otdera to all B^artments, os Lord Duffeiln did, to enforce rigorous 
economy in every direction and to keep down the level of expenditure, 
especially avoidable expenditure, 1 think a good deal might be 
done. Lord Ilufferin's Government wanted money for military 
preparations. 1 earnestly hope that your Lordship’s Government will 
want to find money for extending education in all directions. In any 
case, the need for strict econcmy is there, and I trust that Government 
will issue instruetioas to all their IdepartmenU to keep down admioi* 
strative charges as far as possible. That is my first suggestion. In this 
connection 1 may add this. Care must now be taken never again to 
allow the normal rate of growth of expenditnre to go beyond the 
normal rate of growth of revenue. Indeed it must be kept well 
within the limits of the latter, if we are not to disregard the ordinary 
requirements of solvent finaocei. If special expenditure Is wanted 
for special puipcees, as may happen in the case of an invasion or 
similar trouble, special taxation must be imposed, and we shall be pre- 
pared to face the situation and support the Government in doing so. 
But in ordinary circumstances, the normal rate cf growth of eipen* 
diture must not exceed and should be well within the normal rate of 
growth of revenue. 

( H } Suhsienllal Reduction of Military Expendihrre 

My second suggestion is that the Military expeadlture should now 
be eubstantially reduced. My Lord, this is a somewhat difficult 
question, and I trust the Council wfl) bear with me while I place a few 
facts on this subject before it. Our Military expenditure, which, till 
1885, was at a level of about 16 ciores a year, now stands at well over 
31 crores. The strength of the Army was first determined by a Com- 
mission’ which was appointed after the ilntlqy, in 1859, and that 
strength— roughly sixty thousand Europeans and one hundred and 
twenty thousand Indians— continued to be the strength of the Army till 
1885. On many ocoslons during that interval those who were respon- 
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siblefor the Military Administration of the country pressed for an 
increase In the number of troc^, but without success. In 1885, 30,000 
troops— ton thousand European and twenty thousand Indian— wore 
added. The number has boon slfehtly Increased since, and wa have at 
present about 75,000 European troops and double that number of 
Indian troops. Kow, my Lord, my first contention Is that the country 
cannot afford such a large army, and In tIow of the great Improvement 
which has taken place In mid-Asian politics, It should now substan- 
tially reduced. Not only responsible critics of Government, but many 
of those who have taken part in the Administration of India and who 
are or were in a position to express an authoritative opinion on the 
subject, have publicly stated that the strength of the Indian Army is 
in excess of strictly Indian requirements. Thus General Brackenbury^, 
who was a Military ^fember of this Council at one time, stated In 
1897, in hU evidence before the Iloyal Commission on Indian Expen- 
diture, that the strength of the Indian Army was in excess of Indian 
requirements, and that part of it was Intended to be a reserve for tbe 
whole Empire in the East. I may also point out that the Army Com- 
mission of 1879, of which Lord Roberts* was a member, held that the 
then strength of the Indian Army— 60, (WO English troops and 120,000 
Indian troops— was sufficient for all requlroments— sufficient to resist 
Russian aggression, not only if Russia acted alone, but even with 
Afghanistan as her ally. Then, my Lord, when the South African war 
broke out, a substantial number of troops was sent out of this country 
for service in South Africa, at a time when the situation should have 
been regarded as anxious for India. Apart was also sent to China about 
the same time, and yet things went on here as well os ever. All these 
things show that the strength of the Indian army, as it exists today, 
is really In excess of Indian requirements. It may bo said that this 
is a matter of military efficiency, on which non-officlal members are 
not qualified to express an opinloa If I were venturing an opinion on 
the technical details of Military Administration, I should blame myself 
for my presumption ; but this U a matter of policy, which, I venture to 
think, all laymen— even Indian laymen— are qualified to understand, 
and on which they are perfectly entitled to express an opinion. Any 
one can see that the situation in mid- Asia and on the frontiers of India 
has undergone a profound change. And, in view of this change, I think 
it is due to the people of this coontry, who hare born© this enormoaa 
military burden for a number of years, that some relief should now be 
granted to them, and thereby funds set free to be devoted to more use- 
ful and more pressing objects. My Lord, military efficiency, as Lord 
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Salisbiiry’ once pointed out, must always bo rclalire. It must depend 
not only on what the llllitary authorities think to bo necessary, but 
on a combined consideration of Uio needs of defence and the resources 
which the country can afford for the purposes of such defence. Judged 
by this standard, I think that out Military expenditure Is unduly 
high ; and I therefore respectfully urge that a part of this oxpondilure 
should now be reduced by reducing the troops to tlie number at which 
they stood In I8S5. 

( lit ) Larger Employment ol Indians in Public Service 

My Lord, my third suggestion is that there should now bo a more 
extended empkc^ont of the indigenous Indian agency Jn the public 
serrice. In this connection I am free to reeognha the necessity of 
paying as a rule the Indian at a lower rata of payment than the 
Englishman who holds the soma otnce. 1 thlrik this la part of our case. 
If we Insbt on Indians being paid at the same rate as Englishmen, we 
eat away a large part of the ground fros nader our feet. Ercept Is 
regard to those ofSeas, with which a special dignity Is associated, such, 
for Instance, aa Mem^rxhips of Exeeuttce Connells, High Orurt Judge* 
ships and so forth, where of course there must bo strict eciuality, even os 
regards pay, between the Indian and the EngUshman, there must, I 
think, be dl3ereatial tales of payment for the Indian and European 
members of the public service. What Is however necessary la that care 
must be taksn not to make such distinctions galling. Instead of the 
present division into Provincial and Imperial services, or Instead of 
laying down that the Indbn should be given two-thirds of what the Eng- 
lishman gets, I would provide a fixed salary for each office and I would 
further provide that if the bolder of the office happens to be an English- 
man, an extra allowance should bo paid to him, because ho has to send 
his wile and children to England, and he has often to go there himself. 
These have to bo recognised as the exigencies of tbe present situation 
and they must be faced In tbe proper spirit I should, therefore, hare a 
fixed salary fat each office ; and I woold then throw it equally open to 
all, who possess the nscessary gnalifications, subject to the condition 
already mentioned, that an English holder of it should get an extra 
allowance for meeting extra expenses. Then, whan you have to make 
an appointment, you will have Uds before you. An Indian— pay, say, 
Es. 500 a month — an Englishman pay Ra. 500 pl-ia an allowance of, 
say, Es. 166, E yon then are re^Iy anxious for economy, you will 
have to lake the Indian, other things being equal. 
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r ' ' ( ) Provision for Independent Audit 

M 7 fourth and last su^^estion Ss this, that prorision should now 
be made for an independent Audit In this country. My Lord, this is a 
matter of very great importance and it has a history of its own. In the 
eighties there was some very earnest discussion on this subject between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State. The first propcsal 
on the subject, curiously enough, went from the Government of India' 
themselves; that was whan Lord Cromer’~Sir E, Baring, as he then 
was — was Finance Minister of India, and Lord Ripon’, Viceroy. In a 
despatch, addressed by the Government of India to the Secretary of 
State in 1882, the Government urged that a system of independent 
Audit should be introduced into India. The whole of that despatch is 
well worth a careful study. After a brief review of the system of Audit 
in dififerent European countries, which the Government of India 
specially examined, they state in clear tenns that they have come to 
the conclusion that the system of Audit in this country by oJScers who 
are subordinate to the Government is not satisfactory and must be 
altered And they insist on (wo things ; first, that the officer, who 
was then known as Comptroller General, or as he is now called, 
Comptroller and Auditor^eneral, should be entirely independent of the 
Government of India, that he should look forward to no promotion at 
the hands of the Government of India, and that he should be removable 
only with the eancUou of the Secretary of Slate io Council; and 
secondly, that bis position, os regards salary, should be as high as that 
of the Financial Sscrotary, and that he should reach that position 
automatically by annual increments after twenty years’ service. The 
Secretary of State’ of that time, however, under the advice of his 
Council, which, as a rule, is averse to change or reform, declined to 
sanction the proposal He considered that it was not suited to India, 
that it was not really necessary, and that it would cest a good deal J 
Curiously enough, however, five or six years afterwards, the same pro- 
posal was revived by the Secretary of the State for India himself. Lord 
Cross* was then Secretary of State and the despatch in which ho reopens 
and discusses this question is also worth a careful perusal Like the 
Government of India of 1882, ho too dwells on the unsatisfactory 
character of the Indian Audit, espocially owing to the fact of the Head 
of the Audit Department being a subordinate of the Government of 
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lodia, and points out how noce^iy It Is that this officer should be 
Independent of the Indian Gcnrenunoat The proposal was, howeTsf, 
this time resisted by the GoTernment of India, Lord Lansdowne' being 
the Viceroy, and it r^in fell throogb. Now, my Lord, I respectfully 
urge that the question should be taken up once again and the Auditor- 
General made absolutely Independent of the Gorernment of India. In 
England, the Auditor-General submits an annual report on all irregu- 
larities, which have come under bis notice, to the House of Commons, 
and the House refers it to a Committed, known aa tbs Committee of 
Public Accounts, which Ihensubiscts the ofilcial concerned to a 
searching and rigorous examination. As our Councii does not yet 
rots supplies, it wQl, I rccognlia, bo necessary In the present circum- 
stances that our Auditor-General's Report should be submitted to the 
Secretary of State for India, who U the final authority in financial 
roattem. But the Report should be made public, being laid before 
parliament o'ery year and being also published in India. Then our 
criticism of the financial administration will be really well-faformed 
and effective. At present non-olEeial members can offer only general 
remarks, for the simple raasou that they are not ia a position to know 
anything about the detiQiof financial administration. This will be 
altered, if they obtain the assistance of an annual report front an 
independent Auditor-General 

Four Reasons (or Demand for inquiry 

Afy Lord, 1 hare dona I want this Inquiry to be undertaken for 
four reasona In the first place, this phenomsnal incraasa in expendi- 
turn demands an Inrestigalion on its own account. Economy is neces- 
sary Id every country, but more than as^wbera else is It necessary In 
India. Cartaia otservations, which ware made by Lord Mayo' forty 
years ago on this point, may well be recalled even at this distance of 
time. In speaking of the Army expenditure, he said in e5ect that even 
a sii^le shilling taken from tbs people of India and spent nnneceesarily 
on the Army was a crime against the people, who needed it for their 
moral and material derelopment. Secondly, my Lord, cipenditora 
must be strletiy and rigotoasly kept down now, because we are at a 
sarioaeiunclara in the histery of oarfiniaca Our Opium revenue L 
threatened with extinctios. Thirdly, I think we are on the eve of a 
large measure of financial decentralisation to Provincial Governments, 
and it seems certain that thi»a Governments wiD be given la^er 

1. e/ I^nsitrxrt* (15*5-1927). Uader SecreUry fut ln4U. (13S0) 
COTsmar-Ceaera] of Casada. (Isse-Od): Covvrovr-Ceavril of ladia, (ISSS-9*): 
Secretiij of State far War, ( IS^). 
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powers over Iholf own financca. If, however, this Is to b» done, there 
must first of all !» a careful Intiafry Into the present level of their 
cipendllure. That level must bo redueed to what is fair arid reasonable 
before they ore slarlod on their now caroar. Last, but not least, wo are 
now entertaining the hopo that wo are now on the eve of a great expan- 
sion of educational effort— primary, locholcal and agricultural, in fact, 
fn all direetloiH, Ify Lord, I am exprasstng only the fooifng of my 
oounlrymen throughout India when I eay lliat wj are earnestly look- 
ing forward to the next five years as a porloJ of striking educational 
advance for this country. No"**, If IhU advance Is to ba effected, very 
largo funds will be ro<iuIre(l, and It h necessary that the Govommont 
of India should, first of all, examine Ihoir own p'jsltlon and find out 
what proportion of Ihoir present revenues can bo spared for the purpose. 
My Lord, these objects— odetcatfon, sanitation, relief of agrlcciltural 
indohtcdn&'S— are of such paramount Importance to the country that 
I, for one, shall not shrink from advocallng additional taxation to 
meet their demands, If that Is found to be necessary. But before 
such additional taxation can bo proposed by Government, or can be 
supported by non-official members. It U necessary to find out what 
mantin can bo provided out of existing resources. This is a duty 
which the Gororomont owes to the country; and the representatives of 
the taxpayers Inthts Councilowe It totliose, onwhceo behalf they are 
hero, to urgo thU upon the Government It Is on this account tliat 1 
have raised this question before the Council today, and I earnestly 
trust the Government will consider my proposals in tlic spirit in which 
they have been brought forwartl. My Lord, I move the Resolution 
which Blands In my name. 


I titj tojy of repl’j to criticisms oJermJ, in She conrsa of the thscuSHon 
on (he rtbove resotution, Ookhnie spoke asffJttnes : ] 

My Lord, I must cravo your Lordship’s indulgence a second time, 
because I think I ought to reply to some of the criticisms, which have 
been offered, before this discussion Is lirought to a close. 

I must begin with my Kon’ble friend Mr. Meston, whoso remarks 
I am almost sorry to criticise in view of the extremely generous 
rflfanujrn' in has been so kind os to make to myeoll. But, my 
Lord, 1 must say at once that I am not convinced by what the Hon’blo 


1. Sir James Mastoa begin ble fpeesb by coflgr«lu1aliag Golb&Ie “apon the 
(uelditr bqJ ostreme fslraess with whteli be bMirfased (his complicated case before 
the Connell," and went on to U7: "Uke tbeUto Mr. CUdstone, (bg Hon'ble 5(r. 
Gokbale hat the nrg and bappy knack ofnaklagfigtirosiateieiilQg, and it has been 
a sincere pleasure to listen to the tklll with wbieb be marshalled the Cgures and 
inspired life Into the dry bonetof our staUtilealiettms. »• 
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Membot has said, and 1 am not quite sura hcrv far the IlonTDle Member 
himself is conTinccd. I have a Ehrewd suspicion, my Lord, l!iat U I 
could haro access to some of the notes which my ITonlilo friend, as 
Financial Secretary, must hare been writing from time to time dmlng 
the last few years, 1 think I coaid make a much stronser caroln 
farour of this lla^lulion than 1 hare been able to do today. My 
llon*blo friend began by saying that, if eipesditare in this country 
has doubled itself in 33 years, the same thing has happened in other 
countri^ I had almost anticipated tide argument, and I therefore 
carefully avoided comparing the eipondilure of this time with the 
expenditure of 35 years ago. What I ^d was that I divided the period 
into four smaller periods and took each time one of these, so that the 
years compared should not be separated by tco long an istervah In 
the first place, therefore, my Honhlo friend must treat the expenditure 
of other enialries in the same way before the analogy can apply. 
MorooTCT, let him not forget that this analogy from foreign coanWes 
can cut both ways. I ora quite willing that this country eboald 
prorlde for a standard of ezpenditun^ such as obtains in other 
eouRtries. if the Oovommeot of India will accept for itself all the 
responsibiUties and all the standards of administration that the 
Gorenunents of other countries hare accepted. Let the GoT&mmeBt> 
for instance, to mention only one inttasce, give os free, universal 
primary education in this country, and then it will be time for us to 
consider how our expenditure cempares with that of other countries. 

My Honhle friend prefers to hie the year 1695, as the starting 
year for his compaxisoo, to the year 1901-02. 1 too had thtTught at 
one time of taking 1893-99, for the simple reason that that was the 
conmencamsnt of Lord QirtonV administration; batl^crand after- 
wards that the year was uosuit^Ie, though it would really have been 
more favourable for my purpose. 1 wanted scrupulously to avoid any- 
thing that was unfair, and 2 saw that that year would not do, because 
it was midway between two great famines, the faiatoQ of 1897-9S and 
the f jmine of 1S99-1900, and the revenue in that year therefore was 
larger on acccuat of the arrears that were cdlacted from the previous 
famine. Moreover, as befh 1899-1900 and 1900-01 wars years of 
extensive famines, the lero] expendltare had no c^spcjrtuaity duriiss 
these years to rise as it would otherwise have doaa As regards my 
friend’a explanation of the increase, the amonat of which be admits, I 
really do not know bow to deambe it Tb# expiasaiioa cases to this 
I had said that there had been an increase of 9 millions; TTes’, says 
the Hon’ble Member, hherehM been that increase; bat It is made np 
of 60 much mote spent under Ihfe Itaad, so much under that head, and 
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io on, tbe total coming to 9 millbns’ t Now, this would hare been a 
good answer, if I had said that I did not know bow or where to find the 
items, of which these 9 milUons were made up. If, for Instance, 1 
had said that si^ebodj had walked av&y with oar 9 millions a jear, 
this explanation would hare been perfectly sound. Surely the details, 
which he has giren, could hare been put together by any one of us 
from the financial ntums of the Goremment; or if I had experienced 
any difiicuUy in that, I could hare drawn on the ample courtesy of my 
Honhle friend, on which, as a matter of fact, he has permitted me to 
draw 80 liberally during the last few days. To the real question which 
1 hare raised, the Eonhla Membsr has attempted practically no 
answer, 1 will refer only to two Items to fiKistiate tbs way in which 
he has been compelled to argue la this matter. The Honhla Member 
says that establishments hare .been largely increased during the last 
few years; now that Is exactly my complaint. What the Honhle 
Member should hare told the Cbnncil is : should they hare been so 
increased ? He has, howerer, nothing to say on that point Again, 
take the increase under Stationery. The Honhle Member's explana- 
tion is:'! suppose we hare been writing much more than we used 
to do'. Now, in the first place, I am not so me about that. If the 
officials hare been really wrltlsg mach more than they used to do, 
then they have been disobeying the orders of tbs Oorernment of India; 
for one of the orders issued by I<ord Curson during his time was that 
official writing should be curtailed; and be even took great credit 
to himself on a subsequent occasion for haring reduced the roloniinoris 
mass of official writing. But apart fn»o that, last year, whea I raised 
this very question of Increased erpondilnre on Stationery, my HonhU 
friend Mr. Itohertson^, who was then in charge of the Department of 
Commerce and Industry, admitted that there bad been a great increase 
during the last twelve years, the Increase amounting to no less than 
60 per cent in twelve yeare J And be assured the Counail that his 
Department bad been making inquiries and be hoped to make sub- 
stantial reductions. Not a word of this, however, hare we heard from 
Mr. Meston today. 

The last point which I would like to notice in the Honhle 
Member's remarks is about remission of taxation. My Hon’ble 
friend saya that while expenditure has increased a good deal during 
the last 8 or 9 years, there has also been a remission of taxation of 
about four millions. Now, my Lord, no one denies this, and 1 
admitted it myself In my first speech. But when the fact is used to 
convey the idea that the taxpayers have no ground to complain of 


1. M«foot-Boieoo p,I78. 
0.-40 
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incmsod Gxponditurs, Iho «t&Vcni«nt U not qulto fair. There h&s 
ucdoubte<llj' boon this romlsslan of (arstlon. but I «^ant the CbuncU to 
TomombcT that It was no more than woe in common fairness duo to the 
people of tUs country on sceounl of the givings that the Ooveramont 
elTectod In Iho charges on theft Ifomo romlllances. During the 
previous ten years, there hod been guccosslre additions to the taxation 
of the country, amounting to about 4| millions, owing mainly to the 
continuous foil In exchange. ^Vhen, therefore, exchange again rcso 
to and etaodJed itself at l.i H, tbe Oerrenusent were bound to return 
to the people the 3} mlUlans, saved on their remittance charges, and 
this was practically all that the Oovemment did by their remission of 
taxation, on which the Honlle hfember has laid so much stress, 

I will next turn to the speech of the Ifonble Ifr. Brunyste’, I 
really have no quarrel with the I{on*ble Member’s statement of the 
ease, as ho lus placed It before the Council, Ills argument briefly 
amounts to this. The country fs getting good value for its money. 
Kow Ido sot ^sputo that. Ifedlamnot qualLSed myself to express 
an opinion on that tubioct. hforoover, I recognise that for seven yean 
. we cne of the groateat soldiers of our time at the head of tbe Indian 
Anny and be was specially well-kncrarD for his eeosoBlco] admlnlstra* 
tioik It Is true that there aro tboee who do not qulto accept this view ; 
but that Is a matter which must be left to mllllary experts. My ques- 
tion was solely about policy. After the profound change tlmt bos 
tahen place In Control Aslan and Frontier affairs, is It fair, is It fust 
to the people of tbe country, that tbe mllllary, expenditure should still 
continue on tbe same high scale on which it has boon incurred all 
theaeyeaie? For thirty years and more, our military expenditure 
has been dominated by the fear (hat Russia was drawing nearer and 
nearer to this country. My Hon'ble friend, Mr. Haqu^, has referred 
to the Anglo-Rosstan Convention, in the framing of which, as he has 
reminded the Council, your Excellency hod such a great part. If the 
Anglo-Bussian Convention Is a reality, 1 think we an entitled to the 
benefit of it, and the only way In which this benefit cun be brought 
home to ns is by relieving us of a part of tbe burden that we have 
borne for so many years. In order that hinds may be set free to spend 
on primary and technical education and such other objects. In this con- 
nection 1 would like to quota certain observations of Lord Mayo, made 
forty yearn ago. In a celebrated ndnute, which has been published, 
Lord 2fayu wrote as fbUows r 


1. 7.B.finifirar«, l.C.S, Joist SccteUrr, naaace Depirtoeal, (OIDiUrV 
Fitumce j • 

2. tee (oot-note ea p. 192. 
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Though tho Snanolal neeesiittet of the hoar htre trooght more promineatl; 
to oar riew the eaormous cost of oor Army (IS^erorei) s< oompared with the 
arailable reeoaroes of the eouotry, I cannot dMoribe fiteal dlQcalty ai (he main 
reaion for the ooarie are hare taken. I oomider that, If cur condition Sntble 
reapeot «as moit proaperona, we (bootd ailll not be Justified In apendins one 
sAiffiop more on our Army than otn be ahown to be abaoluteiy and Imperatirely 
neotiaary. There are oondderation* of a far higher nature loToWed in this 
matter than the annual exigencies of finecee or the interests of those who ere 
employed in themilitary lerrloeofthe Crown. Erery ihllllag that U taken/or 
nnneeeesary military expeodlture is so moch withdrawn from those Tsst aums 
wbiflh it is our doty to spend for the moral and material improrement of the 
people. 

Mjr Lord, this is as trua today aa it was forty years ago, and I 
earnestly trust that something will be done to reduce our present 
oTergrown military expenditure. ' 

I will now say a word in regard to the speech made by the Hon'ble 
Mr. Madge. I am glad to have his support, even though he offers It 
in bis own way'. Hut one or two things in what he said I must notice. 
He seemed to Imagine that I had given up my criticism of Kailway 
expenditure of last year. Kothiug of the kind. I did not bring it up 
again today, because 1 took the Commercial Services net for purposes 
of my comparison. My objection last year was not to the construe* 
tion of railways out of capital, but to the percentage of working 
charges going up by leaps and bounds without any satisfactory reasoa 
Last year, my Hon’ble faleod. Sir T. Wynne*, gave the Council a some- 
what lengthy explanation: but 1 am not sure that it salisGed tiie 
Council. I understand, however, that the working expenses are being 
kept down this year. I sincerely hope that this is trua In any case 
we shall know it soon, when the Financial Statement is presented. Mr. 
Madge has told the CcFuncU that, in his opinion, not a single European 
soldier In this country can bo reduced. This emphatic observation 
was preceded by the statement that laymen ought not to be dogmatical 
in these matters. If only the Hon’ble Member had remembered his 
own counsel, we should have been spared a proposition so extreme as’ 
that which came from him. My friend spoke of the recent riots and 
of troops being requisitioned for service on the occasion. My Lord, it 
is difficult to take an argument like that seriously. If, unfortunately, 
there was real internal trouble in the country on a large scale, would 
an army oi sixty to seventy thousand troops suffice to quell it The 
Army, from that point of view, is either too small or too large. The 

1. Mr. Madge (hit anlaqalff wenM ‘forliSy fb* positioa «/ lb« Coveri * 
meot, and.by jastlfyiog every item of expenditare, show the world that their position 
Uaa Impregnabte one.' 

Z, gee foot-note 2 00 p- fW. ^ , • 
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policy of lha Govorrenenl Ulogorenithecounlff vllhlhc confidence 
and the attachment of the pofp?a. In that view of I think it Is 

meat unfair that these occaelonal »!oU thould ha broushl forward as 
an argument for maintaining tha Anny on Its pruont scale. Lostiy, 
the HonTDle Member has eipnswd the tJcw that tha pyitem of 
independent audit that I propawd was annecowary. IVell, fn this h« 
sndl differ, which U a rji^ matter. But ha should realize that ha 
also dliferafrom some of the grcalesl itaUemen of England, Germany, 
Franca and Austria. IfheUkea that singular distinction. I hare no 
quarrel with him. 

iff Lord, 1 now come to the extraordinary fpeech ol the Ilon’ble 
Mr. Gatea*. For eary confidence that ererylhisg Is for the best In 
this best of lands and for the palila suggestion that those who demand 
an Inquiry Into how Goremment spend the money, raised from the 
taxpayers, are guilty more or le^ of acmetblrg approaching preninjp* 
tlon, I think that rpwch would bo hard to boat, llowerer, the Honhle 
Member himself has supplied to the Council a part of the explaMtIoo 
of that speech. He baa told us that ha cooiea from Bsrma I But ay 
l^ord, whatorer may be lhR:ght of the rest of hi* epfteh, I do not think 
there was any neure for the HoQ*bie itembor mlsUDderstasdiBg me 
on one point I csTcr asked for a Commission like the TTelby Cora* 
mission It Is true that I mentivoed it along with other bodies that 
have lr.qDired into the admlolstratlon of lodlan finances from time to 
time, but X distinctly stated that 1 wanted an Inquiry, cot by a body 
sitUng at Simla or Calcutta, or lo London, but by a Coraralttoe that 
could go roand the country, like the Flnaoee Cfammittoo of Lord 
Dufferfn. And Lord Dufferln's Committee waa the one Committee 
which really did achlore solid results. That Commiltoo went all orcr 
the country, took xalaable rvfdeace and robmilted within throe years 
]ta reccmzDeodatlons, eairalated to effect a sartog of about £0 
and most of the recommendations were carried out It U a Committee 
of that kind, with one or two BOZholficiala put on it, that I want. My 
Lord, it U quite true that H the CoTemment do aot want to eeforca 
economies, the Committee wjO sot achiere anything. Lord Cuisoa 
once sMd in this CooncQ : ' There are Inquiries and Inquiries ; there 
are inquiries to tbelve and loquirus to solre.’ If the Goremment 
wish to shelve this problem, they will deal with It in one way. If, 
howBTCT, they want to find a solution for It, they will deal with it ia 
another way. What tha Committee does or does not do, win depend 
upon the keenness a olberwise of the Government in the matter. Then 
the Bonbie Member asked : why it was necessary to refer tha question 
of an independent audit to a Comnuttee of inquiry. My Lord, I nsrer 
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TOCgcftcd lhal It should bo so wfcrred. I merely mentioned It as one 
of lie Ttmedios that the sUnatloR required. ]f the Gin'emment will 
themselves examine the proposal and adopt it, so much the better; If 
the Govemniont do not want to do this, they may refer ft to the 
proposed Committee. Of course it fa open to me, as the Hon’blo 
jfember says, to bring this matter before the Conncfl In the shape of 
a Ilcsolatlon. And I certainly will do It, If It becomes necessary. But 
as to when I should do ft, of that I must bo the judge. Then the 
Honlile Member said I had adopted on nneoostilutlonal course in 
bringing this Resolution forward. My l^ord, the IIoD*ble Member is 
Financial Commissioner of hfa Rrovinea I do not know what hfa 
views are of the Gnanclal relations between the Government of India' 
and the l*ravlnelal Governments, But I think ho should know that It 
Is only In this Council that discussions cf this kind can bo initiated. 
Any matter ‘which refers to all Provinces in common, any matter 
which Involves considerations of policy, with which the Government 
of India alone can deal, can bo raised only In this Council and 
nowhero cba. Comparativoly small maUen, relating to porlieular 
Provinces, may be raised in the Councils of tbcee Prorlnce-i I will 
not ask if they do even that In the Burma Council But does the 
ilon’ble Member imagine that questions like economy in military 
expendUaro, qaesllons even like civil expenditure, involving large 
policies, such as the' wider emplojivRent of Indians, can be raised in 
Local Councils? These questions roust borabedhore. If they are to 
be raised anywhere at oU fn India. One more observation, my Lord, on 
Mr. Gates' speech, and I will have done with IL The Ilon'ble Member 
spoke of the bloated budget of Bombay, and he suggested that we 
should look for economies there and not trouble other Provinces. My 
Lord, if the budget of Bombay fa a bloated budget, In any case we pay 
every penny of it ouisolvos. We have not lived on other Provinces or 
on the Government of India for nearly twenty yeare as Upper Burma 
has done. When Upper Burma refunds to the Government of India all 
that It has drawn frtjm other Prorfoccs, ft wfU bo time for ft to speak 
of the bloated budgets of other Provinces. 

My Lord, I now come to the last speech, which of course was not 
the least— that of the Ilon'ble BIr Guy Fleetwood Wjlsoa I am 
grateful to my Ilon’ble friend for the courtesy of hb remarks' and on 
the whole for the very friendly tone cf hb speech. If it had been only 
tbo courteous and friendly tone, my satbfactlon would not have been 
so real When the Honhle Member adepts a socially friendly attitude 

. . : L. “ItUta lateJleetat! treal, ** ^ Car F. ^Vjlsoo uM at tbe esd ot bit 
Sfteeli, •• to hear Mr. Cokba!eg{v«ui-e:^MiUoa of Ws view*,". i — 
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or a speciiliy coarili^tcTT tonft, I dsn\ xslcd ceafesicg that I gnrr 
socnsxliat saspicwos. Tbal^ras lay erperiaacs last year; wiilefce 
was grriag os veri al sycjaiiy ^rtfisoot stiat, 1» was patties ca ti» 
comtiy tax after Ui. Hcnrerer, la eoadierstfea ef 12a dsSaita 
assaiaocs bs giren lo3ay aal la deference to wbat has falUa 
froa him towards the ckea cf fcls speech*, I aa qaiia willies to 
witbdaxr this EesJatijn/cr this year. I withdraw it far this ijos year 
only, hecaase by this Use cert year we shall be in a pcsHlon to see 
how far tbs Hoabla llKaber baa beea able to carry cat what ha has 
practically underlahen to -dx And I do thu all the t aor e readily 
hecaoatbs Hoa'ble Menbet has bid streis on cae cfreaasla-ce, to 
which it is peoessary to attach special we^it, asd that is the fact 
yoar Excellency has jnst assicsed the tens rf oSee, and that it 
fa only lair that yoa shoald haxe tiae to kok into CJs qasstioa far 
ycojseli The Hon'hle Ifenber has drawn the atlentSoa the 
to the fact that yoir Excellency, K 1 osy repeat what he eaid witbsnt 
iapertineroe, hM a great repuUtica few ccoacrais a&iisttratfaa, and 
the CooscQ Bay well laaxa this maltwr is yocr ExceHesey’s ba^yfa 
for th« present. On one point, hmerer, I snsi express zny dissent 
froD the Eos'^ Eeaber. I da not agree with his as regards the 
nsdeshahOty cf the Baebisery which I bare ssgsestad — the 
isaehisery cf a poblie iztqniry. I think fneUe ingoirfas fttca thss to 
tisfi aem a special pnrpces of their own. Apart htzn the ecarxzaies 
that may aetoaHy be cSected as a reeolt t$ sn^ in:;[niri3a, errey 
department Is pst on its defenoe, a?’-d that in itself is trrr<<4hi’^ to 
aehkra The fact that there Is gems to be an esToiry, so to say, 
shakes e x try department and Bakes it isjl iU besse in aai 

to By mind. Is m small adrantoge in snd mattere. 

As regards aadil, my Eonlde friend’s remaris were H^dy 
ta eg u i ? . giT-s . I hepe that !» messs eren mere fcg 42^ 
it fa his cSkal pcsitiaa and bis respoisibiliiy that hsTe hha cse 
that caatsTO lansnage. One cteerr^im c£ the Hon’Ha V^>»t fei 
this connecticEa, however, calb f<x « brief eomnent. I l 
asnssssticn rf the aigaaisnt inhfaspee^ that there fa a good &al 
cf dSerence b^ween the eenditka j£ and the frgv»8rvw 

Weslem crontries, and that, therefew. what las assw^ed very weS 
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tboroma7 notansvor oquuHr welthero. Iqulto admit that; at the 
some time It shouid not be forj^tten that Uile view, that an 
Independent audit would do good to Indio, was the view taken 
successively by the Qovcrnrnont of India and by the Secretary of 
State. The Wolby Commission went Into this question carofully. It 
was not oble to make a unanimous recommendation, because the 
Commission was equally divided on the polnL One section, beaded 
by Lord Welby, strongly supportod an Independent audit. The other 
aocUon, however, opposed It, and, among other arguments, urged that 
the creation of an audit ofitcor. Independent of the Government of 
India, would lower the prestige of the Government in the ey<^ of the 
people of this country. This, however, Is an argument which 1 think 
Is not worth considering. The man In the stroot does not understand 
what an audit ofRcor Is for and what are his relations with the 
Government of India. And thoao Indians who understand these things 
also understand why an Independent ofScor U not created. If one Is 
not created. Thareforo the noa-creatlon of this oUleor docs not mean 
any special prestige for the Government, neither can his eroatton 
Involve any loss of prestige. 

I hly Lord, with these observations, and thanking the llon'blo 
Member once again for hla very friendly reply, I ask for Jea\*e to with- 
draw my Resolution. 

( The reflolutloR was withdrawn. ) 



LaSOUR in IND1A^4 factories 

I A Bill to consolidate and amend the laio regiduUng labour in 
JbcionM, based on the report cftke Factories Commission of t90Si was 
introduced in July 1909 and pubBshedforeltdUng public opinion. ICwas 
referred to a Select (hmmxIUe on Srd January Ittll. TAe report of the 
Select Committee was atdiniiited onSIst January 1911% and the Bill, as 
amended by the Select CammtUee, was taken inlo consideraiion at a meeting 
of the Council on ijst iTorch 1911, Mr. J.L. Jenkins, the Vice-President, 
preading. OokJiale moi'eri an amendment to dause SS, miking it obligatory 
on every faelary, employing more than twenly children, to miinhiin an 
elementary school and provide them with free ami eompulsary inslraction. 
In support of his amendment he spoke as f inlaws i'\ 

I beg to more : 

Tliat to elaa>« 23 of tb* 6i)l amts b/ tti» 9*!»jt O^ansitt**. ib* 
foUowIng iub<«tsas« b« addid t 

( 1 ) £r«rr tswrt, ia wblob mor« ibaa iweaij ebi)ir*o b»i»*»o ib* sgts 
e( nlaa and t««W« act «nplo 7 «d, aball maTotala ao oTtataurr ttbool ia 
tiToptCfioodltlcnfot ib«lcb*ae6(, and attaodant* at ntb lebooHor net Itki 
tbaotbrtebouritftcTtrocktogdartbtli bt eaapultory <o tb» eat* of aaolt 
ebiidtotaplorad. 

( 2 ) Mo (•<« tbill be ebarged tor tbe loatrusUon gWea la »ueb lobooL 

6lr, I uige tMs amendment on the broad grounds of justice and 
humanity. The plea of justice is based on three considerations. In 
ttjc dfst place, the very fact of the employment of these children in 
these factorjes disables them from avaSOng tbemselTes of the ordlasij 
facilities that exist for receiving instruction at school They have to 
be in the factories for certain elated hours and therefore they cannot 
suit themselves to the hours during which they can receive instruction 
In ordinary schools. Secondly, under what is known as the split shift 
system, their presence in the factories is not confined to the actual 
hours during which they have to work; but they are expected to be 
about the factories, on the premises or somewhere near by, because 
their work is divided Into two paiU and they have to do part of the 
. work in the raoming and the other part in the afternoon. Therefore 
the total lime for which they must be present in or near the factories 
istealiy much longer than the acstual period for which they have to 
work. And thirdly, the parents of most of these children are employed 
in the factories, and being so employed they are prevented from 
exercising that supervision over their cbAdien whiidi ordinarily they 
might be expected to exercise. Therefore, Sir, on these three grounds 
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of jMstfco, I lUfco (iiat Iho factory-owmore ulimild made responsible 
fortbo oducallon of these chlldron. Tills la only fair, bocauso.tho 
faclory-Qvrocrs make money out of Iho children, . mako money also out 
of Ibo cldldron's parents, and further, vork In tliclr employ makes It 
Imporaiblo for tlio children’s parents to oxorcbo that supervision over 
the education ond other Intercsla of tho children which they might 
otherwise have cxorckod. 

Tlien, Sir, 1 urgQ my prc^al on the ground of humanity. Tho 
Eolo JustiGcntlon for a measure liko thta la Its humanity, and huinano 
considerations must apply moat to that socllon of tho labouring popu- 
lation which la least ablo to take care of lUalf, Kow, chlldron are 
obviously the least able to take care of thcmsolros, and tiiorefore, !{■ 
humane considerations are to apply anywhere and the • State Is to 
extend Its prolocilon on humane grounds to ony section of tho labour- 
population, that ought to bo In the case of children. If tho children 
aro to bo left to themselves, if after six or sovon hours* work bos boon 
exacted from them they ora to In turned Into tho street, there to get 
into tho ways of mischief— without anybody to look after them, Ihoir' 
parents being engaged In the factories— then I s.ay the humanity on 
which tho Stalo hoses Itself In Introducing this legislation b not' 
extended to Ibo children 

Faclory*Owner’s Reipomiblldy lo educate Faclory Children 
I think, therefore. Sir,. that some provblon ought to bo made for 
tho education .of tho chlldron omployod In factories, ofter they have 
performed their work. Tho half-timers aro between tho ages of 9 and 14; 

I am quite willing tliat tho provblon to bo mado should bo for children 
between tho ages of 9 and 12 only. Of course. It b true, os tho lost 
Factory Commission' has pointed out, that there b no compulsory 
education for anybody In this country. It b also true that the Commi- 
ssion luus expressed Itself against compulsory provision for tho 
education of factory children; but erven so, tho Comuibslon ' has 
recommoDdod very strongly that somotllJng should ho dono to ensure 
tho education of those cbildroo and that locol bodies and tlio Govern- 
ment and tho factory-owners should all concert measures together for 
tho purpose. Tho earlier Factory Commbslon’, however— -that of 1890 

' I. The Jodhrt r^eicff Latour Camajssloo »ppo!a{ri by Jhe S«crelary t>{ Stilv 
tor India with Mr. W, T. ilorSwn *» Presideot f 1903). SlrVlthildasThackcrsey 
served on the Commission as a tepcesrnUtive el ibo Bombay Cbaraber ot Commerce 
and (be BembaySIillowners’ AssTcUtims, sad appeedoj a disteoUo^ oloate to (be 
report ot tba Commission. 

2, Tbe Indian ractory Commis^oa appnlBied by tbe Government of lodla with 
Sufgeon-Ma/or A.S. LeibbrldeeasCbalnnaaflSPO). TheoUier members were Raja 
riyare Moban Mulbarj'l, Mr. SorabjeeS. Deogallce and Mir Mohammad Jlossaln. 

0.-41 
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{3 eiDphatle In f(a Tecommendntfon tbai. provision onght to bo ma<3a 
for tbe education of the factory ebfldtet^ and I prefer its reccmimesda'’ 
tion to' that of the later Pactorf Coausissli^ Thie is what the earlier 
Factory Commissios, which first provided that children should bo 
employed os half-timers only, recommebdod : 

Ifourra^Xloa tint eh]>^r«a •betrU be aapbfed w ba!f-ttis»r* 1* ador^e^r 
it wilt betound most ImporUni to protida somo catsQtoC iastruotioa doring two 
or thrMofthe tpan boon thatth* oblldroA an off work. It b not for os to 
discuss beta tac adiaatagt* of cltmeotarr odoastion, sod geaoral cootrol and 
fuperrislon of tbe rbiog.goasratloa ol otwraUsear Tbssa ora too obvious to 
ra^ti an; advooaoy fromns, That «a would la; Is ibat l>oeal Oorernfflaots 
aod uusleipaUltes ahoold meet mllWowiiera balf'war sad, as ts dona la regard to 
ebildna uadef othareifetmutaaeas, ooombata baif tba aostof taseUag batOTT 
ebildraa. Supposing, for Instanea, tbat a mill, amploylag 100 ebUdrao, spends 16 
rupees a nootb (ortwo tesehers: tbebiaalolpalltr or Qoverament iboold doable 
tbb subscription and provide two or more tesebers. Looking at It from a 
peoBnUty point of view, tbe eipesdilnra b so trifling Ibat wa asnoot doubt tbat 
soboob would be started wKbaut delartn oonseotiOD w)tb all mllb amplorlng a 
Urge Dnmbet ofeblldrio. It was not to ba expected tbatseboob statted under 
thapmaotrireamstaacaa oculdbaa mceeM. For It laiffipeoribb Ibsl • tirad 
and jaded ebhd (there wasnoeUts of half-timers before ISW) sen work bit 
brda to any uasfol purpose after his body. hu Uan iboteu^ly wenont with 
pbytleal exertios. 

Then, Sir, cur friend, the Hon’hle Ur. FremanUei, In a very 
iateresUos report which he gnbmllted some time ago to the Qovero* 
mont of the United Frovincis on tbe condition of lalmar in Upper 
India, takes op this question and makes a very strong recommenda- 
tion. 1 think he pots the case so wpU that 1 cannot do better than read 
to the CcniscU what he eays : 

* The first itepv" ssT* Ur. Fremautir. ' b to compel observaace of the hw 
at to tbe einployment of eblidrca. When lbs eblUrea are resUy employed for 
only hall the day, thair parents will, as « rule, be ooly too pleased thst they 
tbsold be under isscruotiea for pan ofibereitof the lime. The ecbools might 
be mslataioed by the miU-asasgert on their premises and psrtly supported bj 
gcsQts4n-sId. With proper iDSpestlon. there ahoold be no rttk of tbe lutroetlon 
given being LnsnSdeni. Later, If the school beeame popolar, it ml^t be 
posiible <0 provide by law that 00 boy or ^riunderld sboald be empleyad ins 
millunlesibe Ditbe were uader lastrostioD. U tbb were tbe law, it would not. 
be tbe first attempt at eocipalsory edueation la ladia. The Oaekwai* has 
inlroihierd It In parts oftheBaroda State," (so it b not only I who refer to the 
analogy of what tbe Gaskwar has done ; sumeUmae oEdeiaU aba dj the same 
iblng t) * and the East Is^aa Batlwsy CMjpany Is thrit fica estate of Glridh 


1. S.H, FreaianUe, t. C. a., waa pheed on special doty by tbe U, F. 
Covernneot la 190S and ashed to Inqnire into " the sbortoge of laboar ia variaas 
iadostriesand toealitles*'. HU repon was submitted to Govenmeat early Is I90& 

2. seebot-DoteoQ P.12L 
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iofores klt«DJaoe« St school with •zofltcAt rstatu. lo Osjtoa" (here, sgsta. 
ws bsTssa ofieisi mcotloolot ihs nsmpla el Oylon) ' whsrersr there are 
OofirDfflsnl schools, eduostloa Is eospuUorf. and the Coaolsslon oa 
Ete-aeatsrr EJucatloa' which isl rsecatif rroomineedsd that planters should 
bs b«li reipootlble (or the Instinstioo of Che children of their Tamil eOolIea. 
Miascert ofmllls sndfactories la Opper fedls bsTs sererpei had their 
stteoUoa specisllp dlreelel to this matter, and (t Is qnlts Una that a bejiaabs 
were made." 

What Mr. Freraanlla taya about managers In Uppar India applies 
equally to managers all oror tha country. Sir, It U true that on the . 
Bombay eldo some of the mills haro mado attempts to prorlda’ 
odueatlonat facilities for the ehltdron employod In those mills; but the 
last Commission has come to the conclusion that these facilUlea wore 
not efnclonlly provided, and very often they were only a Ihia disguise 
for keeping the children on the promises In order that they might bo 
worked more than half tima One csscntbl condition, tboreforo, In 
connection with any educational facllltlos offored Is that there 
must boofOcUnt euporvlslon, and that tuporrlsloa must be provided 
by the Education Pcparlmont' or whatever body It Is that 
Inspects and supervisee local schools. Out I think, Blr, the drst thing 
to do In this matter Is to throw a definite responsibility on faclory* 
owners. It is not an unfair thing to expect, as I have pointed out, 
timt the factory-ownen, who make money out of the children, should 
hold tbomsolves responsible for the education of these chUdron. Of 
coarao, it Is only fair (Itat the Government and the local bodies should 
come to the assistance of the footoryKnvnora; the cost may bo divided 
among the throe bodies— the factory*ownors, Uio local body concerned 
and the Government— In such proportions as may appear to bo most 
equitable; but somebody must first bomado responsible for the education 
of these children, and I think It ehould be the factory-owners. Even 
though there Is no general compulsory law In India, It Is necessary that 
there should bo special provision for factory children for the simple 
reason that those children oro disabled from availing themselves of the 
ordinary facilities that exist I Iheroforo trust that the amendment 
which I have moved will bo accepted by this OounclL 


t. Tbs ComoUsioa was appolstedbj tbe Ceylon Corerametit to ** iarjalre Into 
and report oa the Education Quetiloa with a view to proposing practical tteps to 
give effect to tbe nggertionr contalaetj la Ibe report of tbs Cooalttee appointed in 
1901 to advise on the general qoeslloe of Inpodng a cess for educational, medical 
and local requirements" vritb tbe Hon. Mr. II. Wace.c. Sf. c., as chairman. (1901). 
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I Heplfjing on the Male ufticft ensued, OoUiale spoke as/dlatcs : 1 

Sir, 1 quita undeislani the jwsiUon* of Iho Goremment aod I really 
did not expect that the Goremraont would do more than urge on the 
liOcal Governments the neccs^ly of looking Inlo this matter and doing 
what they could to secure reasonable faculties for the education of 
chDdrsn emplcysd la faclorica. Sir, the whoja QuestloQ has to bo 
considered from a Idghor standpoint than that which has been taken by 
Kime of the speakers who have criticised my proposals. My Ilonble 
iriend Mr. Dadabhoy^ expresses the fear— iind 1 am surpri^ to see 
that the Honble Mr. Clark* concura In that— that If edacatlonal 
facilities are pravidod for children employed in the factories, the ovU 
of children being overworked will be facUllated. As a matter of fact, 
I tMnk, U that is done, the evil will bo reduced, bocauso cblldien will 
bo definitely engaged in eehool, instead of merely loitering about, doing 
nothing. Of course, 1 iosUt on the essential condition that there 
should be efficient supervision; and if efficient supervision U provided, 
there would be no rUk whatever. It & whan (hero U no school, and 
the ehUdreo are asked to rcmalo' on Uio premises or close fay the 
factories, that unscrupulous managers would fitu! it easy (o get them 
to work for longer hours than the law allows, under one pretence or 
another. 

As regards the BUI, to which Mr. Dadabhoy has mads reference*, 
let me point ont that the BiU has oat yet become law and it wQl have 
to encounter such op;c^ltlon as my Honble, friend offered to some of 
the provisions the other day, before it becomes law; and nnUi it 
becomes law, it is no use speaking of it as if ,it was law. Mareover, 
even if tny BUI passes, its application will depend upon the discretion 
of local bodies, whereas, if (his amendment is accepted, automatically 
wherever there is a facUay populatioa of childrea, schools will come 
into existence. Again, my BiQ prorides only for children between tbs 
ages of 6 and 10, wbmas this amendment urges that facilities should 
ba provided for the education of children up to 12. At present children 
from 9 upwards can he employed in factories; if my BUlbsoKnes law. 


1. ThetdKeoce is to t^e wordiot Uie CeaniCTCe Meabet, irbo bad said ]ia 
reptr taCotbaSe: “I wooJC nUicssee soosibiag 03 UtcEa^ish systtti t>j »iucb 
c ehUd eanaat bs eaphroS caiea bo caa ibov a certififate c&u be bas bcea 
atteodlaga neoeaUed schod. Tbere «odd be (reit diSinlbes about astern 
like that at preseat ia IndU . . . Iwit ceitata prorUtctal Gowooeots . . . hare 
alrtadj tttorea in tbe matter, and Cw Coveraiaeat ol India mil kee;> it pmaiaeaUj 
{a view of tlw Local Goverameats ■' 

2 see Iaot-Bot« 1 oap.;?;. 

3. Member tot Commerce and Indnstry at tbe time. 

• 4. This was GoVbale’s Eteaentarr Edacaiion BiU. lairodaced on ICtb 

Uatch IVll. 
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the age limit of employment wQl be raised by one year, as was proposed 
this morning by my Hon*bl6 friend Mr. Quin'. 

The 11001)10 Mr. Madge ‘ spoke of the corpse of my Bill being 
resurrected in this amendment. The expression used by him suggests 
a hope on hia part that my Bill {s dead. Well, we shall see about that. 
Sir, my object in bringing forward this amendment was to emphasize 
the necessity of the Government attending to this matter,' and to 
present to the Council the view which I have submitted. That object 
has boon, attained, by this discussion, and as the Government are 
unable to accept my amendment, 1 do not wish to press it, 

( The amendment was withdrawn. ) . ‘ ' 


[ In the cauTsa of the datiseiis-daute ccmsideralion of the Bill, 
Mr. B- N. Mudkolhxi^ motid an amendmeni to datise 68. The amendment 
wa design^ to secitre that in th^ccue of mills worUng bg daylight only, 
ilte hmrs cf txmmeTteement and end toork might be varied according to 
the season, provided the average work each day.inayedr did not exceed 
ti^lv* hours a day and provided no one loorkedmore thani'2\ Hours on 
anyone day. In giving his support to thedmendmeid, Qokhale made the 
fcllowing remarks : ] 

T beg to support this amendment and I do so for two ‘reasons. 
I think, Sir, that in the interests* of the operatives tbemselvos such an 
arrangement would be better than the one proposed bythe Govern- 
ment, of a rigid lS*hour day throughout the year. I am quite sure 
the operatives themselves would prefer ibis arrangement because they 
would understand It better. ’ Our operatives are too ignorant to under- 
stand time quite accurately; they do not carry watches with them, 
whereas in regard to sunrise and eunsst those are broad facts which 
everybody can understand. Therefore, in the iirst place,' the daylight 
'arrangement would bo better from the standpoint of the ■ operatives. 
Secondly, it is less liable to abusa Abuse is possible only during three 
months when the ’ days are longer than thirteen hours. If efficient 
inspection is exercised during that time, the evil of abuse will ibe 
-reduced to a minimum. But for nine months in the year there Is ■ no 
question of any abuse, since there would bo no electric fittings, — and 
the Government should Insist upon — and therefore no factory 
working by daylight can work for more than twelve hours 'daring that 
period oven if it wantal to. • On -the other hand, 'with' electric , fittings 
and a rigid 12-hour day -throughoat the year,. Inspection will bo 


I. see foot-BOte 00 p- 2'‘2* ■■2,"seefMt-ijofe-l<M p.-2i?. 
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required all twelve montha. For tbeee reasons, 1 support the amend- 
ment 

* { The amendment was put and negatived. ) 


( After all the ajiiendments had been disposed qf, the Commerce 
ileTnber, 3/r. C7arA:, mored that the Bill, as nnu amended^ be passed. On 
this rwfion, ffo&Aofe «pote oafollova : } 

Sir, 1 wish to esy a word before this motion is pat to the rote. I 
wish to express tny satisfaction that the hatch of amendments, of 
which the Honhle Ur. Birhmyte had given notice, have been 
withdrawn^ Tbc^ Amendments all hong together, and one essential 
part of them was that the workiog hours of chQdien should be 
extended frcm 6 to 6| hours. This wu a most obiectlonabla provision, 
and as the amendments all hong ti^ther, I am glad that th^ hare 
all gone. But, apart from that fact. Sir, the procedure that was 
adopted is ansouncfng tb<£e amradmesls to this CbancQ was open to 
serious. objecUoa I think I may say that never before in the history 
of this CouneO has a prlvata Uember been psrmlttad to announcs his 
amendments In a set speech at a meeting of the CcnnclL What 
added to the curloussess of the whole thing was the blessing that the 
Honble Member tn charge of Cmomerce and Inilnstry was at that 
time understood to pronounce upon thtse amendments. The whole 
ih!ng looked as though an arrangement was being cctna to letween 
Oovemment and the jute industry. It was statod at that time 
that Ur. Birkmyre's proposal ofa6AU.toTP.tc. day bad i»Ter 
been bioo^t before the Select CommiUee ; that it waa a new propcsai 
and that therefore it bad to be announced in CouneQ. Of course, the 
proposal was technically new; it had not been fonnally broughtb^ors 

I. sir. D tABj cc. a t«;re«auU>« of tSe Jate Udastry, b%2 beee •osaberof 
ibe ScSect Conolttee. He vbhed to oorv cmUa smndoesu to the BU). bat 
iasteoil of briscEog theas befnt (he SHect Cbosiuee, be baadeq (tieQ over te the 
Cotsmetce Member os Z9lh Febrssry 1911 ssd the Uuer sssioaaceil them is the 
CoeacQ oa lit Mxreb 1911. Mr.BirfasjTe cipUlsed that thesesmesdmesuhaa 
oecsneil to hits too lau to be eosdCereil by Ute Select Committee. One o( these 
maeoaaiests vosld fasre msSe the hosrt wort 6 e. m. to 7 p o instead ot S-IC 
s.Q.ta7p.ci.,aadsaoiheswosl4har«isoessed thebosnfoe chQdrea (rom6to 
01. Alter aososBdag the aaesdoeati, Ur. Oath bad said; ■it u of coarse 
ImpomiHe for the Coreromest o{ India to eswts*ha7e7lBion at the mosest a;ioa 

the« asendmeau. ItUnslortssatcperbapsthutbeyshosld htTebeenpatCormnl 
at to late a tta{e...bet they barebeeacltaityinsed isacirjtofooderatloaand 
»ith a tenoine dedre for effeetlaj a KnSesnt of thH diStnlt. . . qnesiios. Coven- 
Besi...«a oadertahe that the vboleBsUtrAallbeaostcarefjtSyrzamlaed before 
the final state of the BU Is rtaehri." 

Acisally Ur.Bhaajre «ilhdre<vh!aaaesdBntio3 Slit JUatvh I9ti. 
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tho Select Committee, becaasQ the Hon'ble Kfr, Hoborlson^ had made 
It (juite dear that on that question tho Gormiment wore not open to 
entertaining any propQeal3;btherwi3o, anybody could hare suggested 
it, os it was the most obTlons thing, the most natural thing, to propcse 
that a day should begin at 6 instead of at 5-30 A. U. As a matter of 
fact, I ^d inquire why it was necessary to haTO a total dnratlon of 
13} hours, and tboHonlilQ Mr. Robertson espbinod that Jo Upper 
Indb it was the practice to stop for an hour and a half in the middle 
o( the day, and, in order to provide fur that hour and a half, it was 
nccossary to begin at 5*30 A. M. and dose at 7 P. If. Ifowcver, all's 
well that ehds'welL 1 cm glad that the amendments hare not been 
pressed and that the suspicion that some of us entertained has now 
been dispelled. 

[ AfUr Gokliale't fpeteh. Sir. Clark pa’nlnl tul * lhal il imn nnf 
Sir, Sirkmi/r^ tnd T tcho announonJ tSr animrii’ieiits', lAal in vieuf rf 
Mr. i3irJbnyre*s jxMitim and experience, his amendments tcere considereit 
sjKeiallu tmportanf 3 (hat Ike Vdl would have been delayol for a yenr if 
f A« amendmenit had been referred to mother fteleet Commillee ; ani that 
he could not understand what there was in his slatemenl idu'eA led 
Ookhale to the conclusion that he infended to aectpl thoee amendments. } 


1. Mfl foot*flote oa p, 178. 
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I On Dlh Mareh' l&ll. Hr. J. 1 m levins,' Ihe Vice-President, 
presiding, Hr. Dadabhc’/ moivti a Jieaoiation in the Imperial Letjistalite 
Coundt recommending that “ in tieta of the amlinued depression in the 
Indian cation tnditsifff. " the caurdertailing exeisc-duly upon cation goods 
»tKznufaetared in India be abblishedT Gokhale, in supporting the 
lie^dufion, tpcle as foUotca : | * 

. Contfrfions In 1911 Co^aredvrilh those h 1895 

Sir, 1 'rise to accord my anppoit (o ■ the resolatlon which my 
Honlile friend Ur. Dadalihay has mor^ thoogh I do so on' groands 
sonewhat diSereat to those cm which he and some of the other 
ep^kos who haye followed him hare based their case. . 1 sj^rroach 
this (juesUcm, Sir, not from the standpoint of the lepresentalires of the 
mUltodusby, batfrom that of a inemherof the gettetsl conurraiuty. 
It is well known that when th£» exeise-daties were tmpCEed shoot, 
fifteen yean a^, there was a feelins of deep and onlversal Indignation 
thronsl^t the eooctry, and this IndigBsUon was caosad by four 
reasons. Those reasons hare bees weQ brooght ost by the Honbla 
Ur. Dadabboy in bis able speech, and I wfi], therefore, refer to them 
cstyterybriefiy. The first reason was that the mill icdnstry was at 
that time is a state of cosUssad deprassloa The secozrd was that the 
indnstiy bad been hit bard, for the time at any rale, by the cmreDcy 
legUlaUon of the Government. Tbe third was that the dntias were 
imposed not because the GoTemment of India or tbe Secretary of State 
tbooght it desirable to impose them, bat becanse Lancashire dictated 
that these dnUcs should be so imposed; and the Government of Tnrfi^ 
made no secret that they were not a willing party to that transaction. 
Lastly, it was b^ered that the action Lancashire in patting 
presstne on tbe Secretary of Stat^ and thrCTOgh him on the Go venim ent 
of India, to impose those dnties was dne not to the fact that there was 
any real competition between Lancashire and Tni^ia, bat becaosa 
Lancashire, already tmeasy at the strides the mfU industry had made 
in this coantry, wanted to hadicap that indnstry in regard to iU 
further prcsresa. It was well known that the imports from Lancashire 
were practically all of them of higher cooaU, whereas the prodacUon 
of tbelndianmills was confined at that time to lower coonts, and there 
was really no tpiestloa of oompeUtiKt between tbe twa It was these 
reasons that lay behind tbe extreme irritation and sore feeling caused, 
wlffln these duties first came to be imposed cpon os. 


r fsot-octa t ea p. 173. 
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' I th!nk it Is necessary now in the Interests ol a fair discussion of 
this question that wo should consider if the positioQ has in any way 
boon modlBed, and, if so to what extent, in regard to these four 
circumstances. Taking the first circumstance, We find tliat there is 
again a depression in the mill industry ; but it is necessary to remember 
that during the interval a great wave of prosperity has passed over' 
the Industry, and that makes some difference in the eitnatlon. As 
regards the currency question, I think things hav^ had timo to selUe 
downonthsirnewbasls, and therefore the injury, which the currency 
legislation had temporarily done to the industry. Cannot now be special- 
ly urged as a reason for romoring the excise duties. The third reason 
remains in its full force, t-i?., that these duties wore imposed at the 
bidding of Lancashire. That rentains in full forc^^ and whenever the 
circumstance is recalled to the public mind, there U even now a feeling 
of indignation experienced by the people of this country. Finally, the 
ilcnfarKmnamfjlaribstf b-uimr ui' ilir Anw— / iils on/y {&ii to 

acknowledge that—bocause the Indian mills b^ve now gone In for 
higher counts to some extent— though It is still a email extent only— 
and to that extent competition has come into existence between the' 
productions of Lancashire and those of the Indlau mills. Therefore,-’ 
Sir, the position today Is not exactly the same as It was fifteen years' 
ago, and the question must be considered afresh, before we can take the 
same stand that we did fifteen years ago in this matter. I may men- 
tion that I myself more than once broagbt this que^tJoa forward during 
LordOurzonV time In this Council and urged the repeal of these 
duties ; but that was before the great wave of prosperity, to which 
I have already sUuded, passed over the fodostry— .* ware that has to 
some extent modified the situation. 

Financial Aspect of ffie Dufies 

I think the question must bo considered from two points of view : 
the first is the financial aq>ect, and Ibe second the larger aspect of 
economic policy, including the question what kind of economic policy 
is good for India. Taking first the financial aspect of the case, it is 
necessary to boar in mind that all great mrthoriUes are agreed on this, 
that revenue duties must not be sabjeclod to the vigorous canons of 
Free Trade. As my friend Mr. Dadabboy pointed out, oven Mr. Glad- 
stone-one of the greatest apostles of Free Trade and certainly the 
greatest statesman of the nineteenth century that Ijngland produced — 
complained of the application of Free Trade principles to this country 
in all their rigour and ‘ without a grain of mercy,’ Therefore, revemio 

1, se« toot-Bote on p. 97. 
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duties must col be judged by tba standard by which ordinary protective 
duties may be judged. Again, as Mr. Dadabhoy has pointed out, we 
bad at one time as high a range as 10 per cent, of import duties on 
cotton goods and yet they were then allowed to exist for revenue pur- 
poses without any question being raised about putting on a correspond- 
ing excise. Looking upon the 3i per cent import duties on cotton 
goods, therefore, as purely revenue duties, the question may be consi- 
dered whether the 3 J per cent excise on cotton goods Is necessary for 
OUT finances. Now, Sir, at the beginning, these excise duties produced 
about 10 or 12 lakhs of rupees only, which was a comparatively small 
sum. I find, however, that last ya« they brought in about 41 laths 
of rupees, which is a considerable sum, and In view of the threatened 
extinction of the opium revenue, I do not think anyone would lightly 
propose that each a revenue as tliis can be sacrificed without a substi- 
tute being found for Ik I think It b necessary to make that admission. 
At the same time, though the amount is nscessary, I contend that it is 
possible to raise that amount in another way and a better way, and 
that, even from the financial standpoint, the duties are objectionable. 
1 contend. Sir, that the main burden of these duties falls on the poorest 
olasMs o{ this country. Normally the duUesfall ontheconsumer’.theydo 
netfalloatheproducer,exeeptiaabnoTmalcireun8tatice3.Tbe question— 
who pays— has latterly come to the front in connection with the Tariff 
Heform eontraversy in England, and one reads many bewildering 
statements made from time to time^ L however, (hlnl^ Sir, that the 
posIUon which ordinary political econombts occupy In this matter is a 
sound one, namely, that in normal circumstances a duty ultimately 
falls upon the consumer, whereas in abnonnal circumstances it may 
occasionally fail on the producer. Sir, if it was the case that these excise- 
duties fell on the producers and not on (he consumers, I would not 
stand up here to support their abolitioQ today. My friend, the 
HonTilo Mr. Cadabhoy, compl^ned of the extreme depr^sion of the 
mill industry, and several other Members have also spoken in aimHar 
terms. I think, however, that it is necessary to point out that, before 
tMfl depression came, they had a spell of extraordinary prosperity ; 
some of the concerns are reported to hare made profits cd abrat 30 and 
40 and even 50 per cent in a single year; when, therefore, bad years 
come, we should not forget the good years that went before. If we 
take an average of good and bad years, 1 am not quite sure that there 
issutha strong case to urge fm (he abolition of these dnUf® fesa the 
standpoint of the condition of the industry. Except in such abnormal 
times as the present,! think it is absohiWy clear that the dutfesfall 
not OB tke producer, but on the consumer, and the consumers of the 
rougher counts are the poorest of the poor. Therefore, the bulk of the 
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datloa b drawn from Uto pockets uf the poorest of the poor, and os sucH 
lho 7 aro a meet obiecUonablo Impost, and should dona awap with. 
At roi^ards the i(KS of rorenuo which will ensue, I hare a proposal to 
make which I will make boforo 1 resatne my scat So much about the 
financial aspect 

free Trade vs. ProfeefJon 

Coming to the larger aspect of Free Trade tmus Protection,! 
would like briefly lo niy position In this matter. I may say at 
onco that by eonrictlon I am not an npholdor of Free Trade In all 
countries and at ail times, Froo Trade can no more prorail unlrcrsoily 
at present than any other noble Ideal, for instance, the brotherhood of 
man. While the Groat ro*<ccrs of the West arc preaching the brother- 
hood of man for ono day In the week, Uioy are practising soma other 
faith for the remaining six days, and tholr ttrmameQls are going up 
orcrywhero. In Uio same way Froo Trade for all countries may bo eU 
right In theory, but it will bo a long, long day beforo wo shall bare it 
inpractlco OTcrywhora And till that timo comes, erory country must 
tako care of Its economic interests In Its own way. Kow, Sir, most 
countries hare adopted I’rolection oa their cconomie policy. It Is, 
howoTcr, necessary to remember that tbero oro two kinds of Proloctlon, 
the right kind and the wrong kind. The right kind of Protection Is 
that under which the growing Indastrlw of a country rooolTe tho 
necessary sUmuIua and onoourogoment and support that they ra(iulro> 
but under which core is taken tliat no Jn/IuenUal ccenbJnations, prop* 
diclal to tho Intercatfi of the general Communlly, come into ozistonco. 
Tho wrong kind of Protection, on tho other hand, la that under wliich 
powerful influences and combinations and interests recelre assistance 
to the prejudice of the general community, tlie general taxpayers of 
tho country. And I boliorolhat the right kind of Protection, i/araliabio^ 
will do good to Indio. But, Sir. situatod os India is, I fear there is no 
likoliho^ of that kind of Froteetfon being available to us ; and It Is my 
dollborale conviction that, in our prosent circumstances, a policy of 
Free Trade, reasonably applied. Is after all the oei/est policy for us. If 
the Government of this country were cotrducled In accordance with the 
wishes and tho cyiinlons of thopociple.ni:* merely as imagined ty the 
Government of Indio, but os ascertained by moans of a constitutional 
machinery existing for the purpose, then of course tho situation would 
be a different one. In tho self-governing colonics, whore they are able 
to Impose protective tariffs (and, /a fact, every colony has its huge 
tariff wall, as wo all know ), llio Oovemmont Is carried on In accord- 
ance with tho wishes of tho people constitutionally ascertained. 
Where that guarantee exists, It may bo assumed that the taxpayers of 
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the country are able to take care of their o«ra Interests and further 
that they are able to Influence the decisions of the QoTornment. But 
situalod oa we are today, wo aro entirely dopandont on the Government 
of India, and more oven than tha Ooveromont of India, on the 
Secretary of State for India in Gjuncll, In this matter, as they have 
all the power. Wo may offer observations, we may criticise the action 
of Iho Government in this country, but wo are a long way yet before 
tho government of tho country is carrlod on In accordance with our 
wishes, constitutionally ascertained; and until that elate of things 
arises, until, at any rate, we grow so strong In cur influence and our 
pcfiiUon In this Council that the Government will think It necessary to 
accept and act on our views, 1 really think that, on the whole, a 
policy o! Free Trado, reasonably applied, is the safest policy for this 
country ; otheiwlaa influentb! iolercsts, influential combinations, 
influential parlies In England, who can have ready aeces to the 
Secretary ^ Stale, to whom wo have no such access, will not faff to 
take tho fullest advaotoge of Che eituaUon; and (his huge engine of 
protection, which is a vast power, wQI be employed, not In the Interests 
of the people of India, but in the interests of those parties; That being 
so, I do Bot think we should go in the advocacy of protection, os 
such, la the present state of tho eouQtry, and I for one. wQ] sotUa 
parly to such advocacy. I do not tbereforo join in the plea that the 
eboUtlon of eicUe duUes would be a measure of protection to tbe 
Indian Industry and Uu^ the Government ebould accede to it on that 
ground. But, independently of that, we have a strong case for urging 
that these duties should be abolhbed. 

One word more I would say bofora 1 come to the concluding part 
of my remarks, and It is this; that In this matter of securing the right 
kind of protection, there is really not much to choose between the two 
partiea in England, Tbe Liberal Party is, of course, committed to Free 
Tiada openly ; Tariff Refurmers appear to favcniT a policy of protec- 
tionrbut it was made abundantly clear, in tha course of the last but 
one electlOT, by ptominenl members of the Tariff Reform Party— Sfr. 

Bonar Law, Loid & 2 rson and, if I remember fight, even Jfr Balfour 

that, while th^ would like to have Tariff Reform as England's policy, 
t^ woifld insist on keeping India in bondage, so far as her fiscal policy 
^ concerned. It is true that In one of the leading Conservative papers 
in England, tha iform'np Posr, aome striking ccatrlbalhiis bare 

recently appeared, favotmr^ a pdli^ of fiscal independence for India ; 

Irat, before we reach that Independence, we shall have to travarea a good 
dWi of ground, and for the present, at ai^ rate, I do not regard the 
^estion aa within the pale of practical pediUcs. 
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Limilation ol Duties io Higher Counts Suggested 

I now come to the proposal which 1 wish to moke. I suggest that 
the excise duties should be limited to the higher counts only, In regard 
to which there Is compelitfon between England and India. Roughly, I 
may say that all counts below 30 should be exempted. That would 
mean the abolition of the bulk of the excise-duties. Such abolition 
would bo a just measure of financial relief to the poorest of the com- 
munity. To make up for the loss thus oeeasionsd, I suggest that the 
import duties on cotton goods be raised to S per cent. , the countervail- 
ing duly In India, limltod to counts above 30, being also raised to 5 per 
cetti at the same time. You will then not saerliica any revenue. 
Taking the Imports of cotton goods at, say, 20 millions, an Increase of 
Ij per cent, io the customs duty will mean about £300,000 orlis.'tS 
lakhs more to the exchequer, and that would bo more than 41 lakhs 
realized from the exciso^utles last year. Besides you will have Jn 
addition a five i>er cent excise on all counts above SOs produced In 
the country. There will thus be no loss 'and probably some gain 
to the finances of the country by this eoarso. With these ohservstiooe 
1 beg to eupport the resolutloa 

( The resolution was rejected, 20 voting for and 33 oiyiinst ). 
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( On 9lh March 1911 Mr. J. Jentdivi, (he Viee~Preddej>J, 
prekaing, Mr. Maladyc^ mocfd a Readt^onrtenmmending that "the 
datg on imported -sugar be so Taise<i as to mike ii possible far the 
indigenats sugar indualnj lo sunite the competition to which ii is at 
present ejrposed". Gokhole, in moring an amendment lo thi Resolulion, 
spoke as follows : 1 

Sir, I l>eg io more tho following ameniment to tlie resolatfoa 
wUch my HonTila friend haa ptopoaad * 

TbsttblaCaoBon rMommeo^ that tbe Qovenmeat iliould order an ftt^iirr 
br aCbouBitteeoieaaipeteat perroot iat« tb* preeeat eoitdiiioa cl tbcscgu 
todnett} iaIediairitU ariewto &M«rtaliJit2 aotioa osa and sboald be 

ta\;en by tlie State to fare the lalattty (nun the tbrestened nia. 

InqwHy Belore Any Proieclive Actioo 

Sir. 1 would like to elate at (be outeet that my amendmest is a 
friendly amendment to the reeotaUoo. My Eonlile blend has proposed 
that t^ Qomeuneat ehosM so raise the daty on imported sugar as to 
enable the lodigeoona sugar indosliy to surviTe the competition to 
which it Is at present erpcacd. A Tory small calculation will show that 
for tUs purpose a duty of not less than 30 to 40 par cent, will ha 
required, and possibly eren a higher rate may hsTa to be imposed. It 
depends on what kind of sugar you want to protect btrm the com* 
petition of foreign sugar. IfitialhesogarmantJacturedbyfactori^ 
worked by foreign methods, the duly wQl have to be about 40 per cent 
If, howerer, it U the sugar manufactured by indigenous method then 
the duty wOl hays to go higher, and may haye lo be aa high aa 80, 90 
or even 100 per cent. Therefore, wUbout expressing an opinion on the 
propceal mode by my Honble friend. I suggest an enquiry into the 
condition of the Indostry'-and my Hon’ble friend will himself recognize 
the daslrabDity of this— before hia proposal U definitely considerad by 
the GoyemmenL What I urge is that the Goyemmsnt should appoint 
a GamiuUteo of competent persona connected with the industry as also 
Teprosonting the Government and the public to thoroughly luy^Ugata 
the condition of the industry, and to recommend what action may bo 
reasonably expected from the State, and should be taken by the State. 
Sir, there U no doubt whatsoerer that the sugar industry b in a rerp 
bad way and that the decline is pr^^resalyo. There is also no doubt 
that the Impcst-s especially of Java sugar, have been going up by 
leapa andbcMpd a. In ten years U»y haTO rUon from a yaluo of about 
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£170,000 to over 4 millions. 1 think these figures are sufficient to show 
what enormous quantities of Java sugar are now coming Into the' 
country, and to what serious competition the sugar manufactured in 
India Is exposed. 

Help withoul Prejudicing Free Trade Principles Favoured 

Sir, the groat German economist. List, points out In one place 
what happens when a country like India comes into the vortex of 
universal compotltlon, Ha says that when a country, industrially 
backward, with antiquated methods of manufacture, dependent largely 
on manual labour, comes Into the .vortex of universal competition- 
competition with countries which use steam and machinery and the 
latest researches of science in their production — the first effect Is to 
sweep off local Industries, and the country is thrust back on agricul- 
ture and rendered almost entirely agricultural for some time. But 
then, here, he says, comes in the duty of the State. When such a 
situation Is reached, the State, be says, should step forward, and by a 
judiolous system of protection it should foster such industries ae are, 
capable of being fostered, so that the country may once again enter' 
on its Industrial path with the aid of the lat^t appliances and ultima- 
tely stand successfully the competition of the whole world. Kow, Sir, 
as I pointed out this morning, if wo had a potent voice'in the admini- 
stration of this country, I certainly would strongly advocate that the 
Govemmont of India should follow this advice of List ; but as things 
are, for a long time to come this will not be practicable, and as 
practical men, wo must accept the situation and make the best of it. 
Personally, therefore, X think that for the present we should ask the 
State to give only such help to the industry as it can, without running 
counter to the principles which are at present In the ascendant In the 
administration of Ihfa country — I mean free trade principles. Sir, I 
stated my opinion this raomlng that I was not eorry that the policy 
of the State today is a free trade polity ; it Is the least harmful, it is 
the safest, and till we are stronger 2 ehouid not like to see it change. 

If the Government of India or the Secretary, of State had the power to 
grant protection in the present circumstances, I am not sure that it 
would be employed In the best interests cf the people of this country. 

I, therefore, personally do not ask for a high protective tariff; but I 
urge that an enquiry bo first made td find out in what way and to 
what extent the State can help this industry, • 

Sir, at the Educational Conference which was held the other day 
at Alla^bad, under the chairmanship of the noahle Mr. Butler*, this 

1. Member for Edocalioa, Covcrooieiir of Iadis,al the lime. ' ..... 
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(On Olh ifareh l^li Hu J. L. JenJdw, the ViC9~Prfiidenl, 
presiainQ, Mr. MalaviW tnotxd a Res/iation recommending that " the 
duitf an impcried -sugar Ae so noted as to ffnJv it ■possSJe for the 
htdigmous sugar /nrfusfry to samre tkf competition to tchich it is at 
preset\l ejcposed”. Ookhale, in maring an amondittsnl to Iht Resolution, 
spoixaafollata:^ 

Sir, 1 beg to tnore the following amendment to the resolatlcm 
which my Hoable friend haa proposed t 

Tbit rMotsatada tbit the Goiinoiat iboold crier sa lo^ry 

bj lC<FCUBlttMatccap«t«at pensat Into tbi pnieat Madi^sa of th« nsir 
laiartry ia Ja^airitb avi««ta ucertildn; wbat lecjoa eia laJ abwli) ba 
tib«a tht 8sat« to tin ib* laloatf; frost the tbr«itra«il rma. 

Inquiry Before Any Prcfedfve Acfioo 

Sir. I woold like to state at the oatset that ny amendment Is a 
friendly amendment to'tbe res^ullon. My Ronhle friend has propcead 
that the Gomnseat eboold so raise the duty on Imported sugar as to 
enable the Indlgenoos sngar indosUy to suTrlre the eoopsUtloQ to 
which it U at present erpoaed. A very small calculation will show ttiat 
for this purpose a duty of not less than SO to 40 par cent. wQlbe 
leqalred, and possibly eveTi a hitler rata may hare to be Imposed. It 
de^ds on what kind of sugar yon want to protect from tie com* 
petition cd foreign sugar. If It Is the sugar manufactored by factories 
worked by foreign methods, the doty will hare to be about 40 psr cent. 
If, hoxerer. It is the sugar mauafactored by iiullgenoua methods, then 
the duty will have to go Ugher. and may have to be u high as 80, 00 
or eren 100 per cent. Therefore, without eipnssing an opinion on the 
proposal made by my Honble frleod, I su^ost aa enquiry Into the 
condition of the Industry— and my llontle friend will himself recognize 
the desirability of IMs— beforo hb propcsal Is deSnIlely considered 
the Government. IVhal I nrgo b that the Goremment appoint 

a ContmlUeo of eonipcVont persons connected with the Industry as also 
reprosentfeg the G<mrcnient and (ha pubiie to thorcnghly inTstigate 
the eoadiUon of the Industry, and to reeccunend what actios may bo 
Tcascraahly expected from lha Stata. and should be taken the State. 
Sir, them b no doubt whatsoerer that the sugar industry b In a very 
bad way and that the dscUnab progresslTe. There b ^ ts> doubt 
that the Imports, especbUy of Java sugar, hare bean going op by 
bB;a andb»nds. In ten yeara they hare ri«D from a raise of aboot 
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£170,000 to ovsr 4 mlBlom. 1 think those figures are Bufflcient to shOT 
what enormous guaulities of Java sugar are now coming Into the 
country, and to what eerious competition the sugar manufactured fn 
India is exposed. 

Help without Prejudicing Free Trade Principles Favoured 

■ Sir the great Gorman economist. List, points out in one place 
what happens when a country like India comes into the « 

universal competition. He says that when a country. -040 Ir^ y 
backward, with antiquated methods of manufacture, dependent krgely 

on manual labour, comes into the. vortai of universal competition- 

competition with countries which use atom and 

latest researches of science in their product, on_lha tat 

sweep off local industries, and the coun ry IS tlmuthack >» sdsto ; 

£r^e''hXtnt 

Govemmen oflndksho^dfmiow „ 

llmLuTcwtthaeilualionand mate the best of.il. 

practical men, w. must 

Pei^nally. therrf , iodustry as it can, without; running 

State to give only ^ehhd^wt^^_^^ ascendant in the 

center to the pr p j j |„„nfreo trade principles. Sir, I 
administration of that the policy. 

tth r.TSvb^fme^o PoBt; It Is the least harmfuUtls 
of the State j,|aa,,da„t like to see it change, 

the Mfest, and till gecretary, of Stale had the power to 

Itth,Goy.r™entrfMUmin^^__^^ I am not w„. that it 

rid^t^employedinthetatk^koftapeopk^^^t^^^ 

extant the State can help this lodust^. • ^ 

OF -nisdinMncational Conference which was held the other day 
at AlkhatS nSHhe chairmarwhlp of the Hon-ble. Mr. Bnllerr. this 

Member to EdecOca. Cmmnnmtol l.dia .Ittr U.r. ' .... 
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question of the present condition of the sugar industry came up for 
consideration In connection wiUi the subject of technical and scientIRo 
education. And tny Han*ble friend He, iludhollcar’ made at the 
tneeting a numher of TalaaWe sareesllons, and thara was a rapreaent- 
atlre of tha sugar industry from the Uaited Prorincea, who also stated 
what the dilScuUies of the Industry were which required to bo overcome. 
It was a most interesting discussion, and X have no doubt that Mr. 
Uudholkar, who will probably take part In this debate, will state here 
what be stated to the Oonforence. It seemed from that discussion that 
there was a great deal that the Government could do for the industry 
even if It did not impose a high protecUvo tariff; in the matter, for 
instance, of making the services of expert chemists available, fn the 
matter of the terms on which land may be held, (n the matter of irriga- 
tion and other faclUtlos, and so feuth. I therefore suggest that s 
CcRsmittoe shouid be appointed to iovestigate the condition of the 
industry and consider what assistance the Government may give Jo 
order that the industry may be saved from the threatened ruin. The 
Committee may also be asked to report if any protective action can be 
taken by the State, and If so, what that action Bhould be. 

Cjlflvefor Musi be Safeguarded Ftrsf 

Sir, Ithink it necessary to pointout that in BT7 schema ofprotee- 
tlon that may be proposed by anybody, three questions arise, which 
must be Carefully considered. The first question Is, what wQl be the 
difference to the cultivators ifaUgbpnAeciive tariff is imposed, and 
by its means they are kept to their present cane cultivation ? And 
how will they fare if the cane cnltlvatlon Is allowed to go out, as It la 
steadily going out at present ? WeSnd Irotn Mr. Koel-Putoa'e^ recent 
pamphlet on the subject that during Ibe last nine or ten years the area 
under cane has diiididshed hy more than 8 per cent, and that the area 
under other crops has correepondingly increased by more than 8 per 
cent. This shows that the area vacated by cane has been occupied by 
other crops. The question therefore arises : how the cultivators have 
fared under this change. Zf it b found that the going out of the caue 
and the coming in of other crops have injured Ujs cnltivators, it will 
be a strong argument in favour of the State doing sennething to 
prevent Uiis suhsUtulion taking place. If it is found, on the other 
hand, that the sulstitutionhas not injured the cultivators, then, so far 
as the cultivators are concerned, the plea for protection loses a great 
deal of its force. The Honhle Pandit Madan Mohan Malavlya read 


}. see (oot-o<9te 1 eap.C59. 
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an extract from a gpooch by a LIcntenanMSovornor* of the United 
P/oTj’nccs.in whfeha distlnclopfnfonfs expressed that the substftutfon 
of other crops would injure the cultivators. If that is bo, that would 
bo a Btrons argument fn favour of (ho Government doing Bomething 
to prevent such an injury to the cultivators; and this is the first 
ijucstJon flat must bo eomidered in connection with Htis matter. 

Duty will benefit Manufacturers and hit the Poor 

The second question is : Buppming that a duly of 30 to ^0 per cent, 
is imposed, on whom will it really fall ? Iloughly speaking, Sir, I look 
at the question In this way. Tho poorest classes of this country hardly 
over use sugar; they use what wo call pwr or jaggery. We will assume 
that all those whoso annual Income fa less than Rs. 100 generally use 
ffur ot jaggery, and that persons above that limit use sugar, using it 
in greater and greater proportion oa you go up. We will further say 
that to (hose whoso fncomo cicooefa Its. 1,000 a year, ft wfil not much 
matter If the price of sugar fa raised by 30 or 40 per cent There 
remains the class whoso fncomo fa between these two limits of JU. 100 
to Its. 1,000 a year-'a class that uodoubtodly uses sugar and fa into* 
rostod la harlog it cheap. It fa a very numerous class, and it would 
undoubtedly bo hit hard by an Increaso in Ibe price of sugar. Members 
of this class use sugar In Urge quantities sol only on coretoonlal and 
festive occasions, but ordinarily ; and tbo bulk of whatever extra duty 
fa impceod wDl corns out of tbo pockets of this class. Kow, a 30 per 
cent, duty on Java sugar means— the last Laporls being (oar mllbon 
pounds or six crorcs of Rupees — very nearly two crores. A duty like 
(hat will therefore take two crorcs of rupees out of the pockets of this 
poor class; and, if the cullivatois faro neither better nor worse, 
whether they grow cane or other creqs, then tbo only result of the duty 
will bo that this sum of two mores will go to so raise the profits of the 
manufacturers In India as to enable them to remain in the industry. 

And this dirocliy brings ue to the third question : who will really 
benefit by a 30 or 40 per cent, duty ? I Imva already observed that a 
30 or 40 per cent duty will not suflice to bring the old indigenous 
portion of the Industry within the line of protection. The factories 
that will receive tho protection are those run on European lines, and 
it fa no use disguising tho fact that most of theso factories are in 
European hands and their profits go to EogUahmen. Sir, I do not 
grud^ to any Englishman a single penny of the money he may 
legitimately make ; but I think it is a foct, which must bo fairly and 
squarely faced, that by a 30 per cent duly on sugar we shall take two 

!. see feot-oote 1 oa p. 124. 
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crores out of the pockets of & poes class whose earnings are botweea 
Bs. lOO and Rs. 1,000 a year, and we shall transfer this sum practically 
to the pockets of Ungllsh manufacturers of sugar In the country. I 
do not mean that they will thereby realise any large profits fn the 
Indi^try— probably you will by means of the duty just enable them to 
remain in the industry ; without this bonus, they may bare to abandon 
the industry and devote themselves to something else. But even if 
the manufacturers realize no more than ordinary profits, the question 
mnst be considered : Is it just that a sum of two crores should be taken 
out of the pockets of a poor class and put into the pockets of the 
manufacturers, to enable them to realize ordinary profits and keep up 
the industry ? Sir, I only suggest these points, which strike me as 
serious, lot con^deralioo. I think these questions require to be 
carefully cor^lderod before any action is taken os the lines suggested 
by my Honhla friend I aoi not necwsarily against all protective 
action by the State But I strongly hold lhat every proposal of protec- 
tion must be judged upon its merit^ and it is for this reason that 1 
suggest this enquiry. With these words, Sir, 1 move my amendment. 

(The amendment was accepted by Pandit Malaviya, but when 
put the vote, was rejected, 13 voting/or and 33 o^tnst. ) 
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I On Z3r<l /I’irua/y J9t!, ifr. Sadahhoy^ movetl a Hfsoluiion in 
the Imps'll Leftutativtf Couitdt rveommending {hoi (he minimum of 
income assevuMt to the IncomHax he txdvtl to lie. 1,300 a year. Ookhale 
midi ihefaUcudng tpeech on the occuion i] 

Mr. OaJabhoy's Resotuffon (nopporfune 

My Lard, I asroe with my Honllo friends Mr Subha Rao^ and 
tho litaharaja of Burdwan* that the Uon'blo Mr. Dadabhoy has not 
selocfod an exactly opportune moment for the discussion of this 
QucstlorL Kot only are we on tho eve of tho extinction of our opium- 
revenue, but even taking tho date on which this discussion Comes up, 
wo are now only within a week of the introduction of the next Finan- 
cial Statement I think it would have been much more convenient if 
tho discussion had taken place at any rate after the Financial State- 
ment had boon Introduced, because then we should have known exactly 
how wo were likely to stand next year. My Lord, a deUnlle proposal 
for a remission of taxation can at any time be fostlfied only on two 
grounds : first, that the condition of tho finances of tho country Is so 
prosperoiu that some sort of remission is possible; and secondily, that* 
there Is unquestionable hardship caused by a particular Impost. Row 
as regards the first, tir.. the condition of our finances, I think its 
prosperity is a matter which is open to very serious doubt Only the 
year before last tho Honbla Financo Minister* Imposed fresh taxes on 
the country, because, in his view of things, the revenue then raised was 
not sufficient (or the requirements of the Blate. It is true that last 
year there was a surplus, and possibly, owing to the extraordinary 
circumstance of the year that Is about to close, there will be another 
surplus announced next month. But to dotormlno if a margin of ' 
revenue over expenditure is available so as to remit taxation, we must 
take a larger view of our finances than what would be obtained if we 
confined our attention to one or two years only. Very probably ‘ in 
3913, if tho opium-rovenue Is rmlly extinguished, our finances will- 
pass through a very trying time. 1 do not think, Ihereioro, that any 


1. see (oot-Dote t OQ p. 17S. 

2. High Court VsHl.ftSSO]: meenbef of the Madras I.egtaLilIve Coancil : 
member of the lopcrUI Legislative Coua^t, (1910-13): Ceaenl Secretarj', ladUn 
rfational Coagress, ( 1913-17). 

3. see foot-note 2 on p. 17S. 
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prpposa' Involving remission of taxation bIiouW bo seriously considered 
by thU Council until wo know wboro wo stand bo far ot least as our 
oplum-rownuo is concerned. 

Blit apart from that, there Is oxponditare, and brgo expenditure, 
required in various directions. There Is the quetUon of mass 
education to which an Imperial grant of SO lakhs a year has 
already been promised, and which, I hope, will grow more and more as 
year follows year. There Is also the necessity of providing money for 
sanitation, and then 1 think one of the great needs of the country U 
that there should bo larger erants-ln'ald regularly made to Local 
Bodies to enablo them to perform their work Fatlsfactorily. I think, 
therefore, that oven If it is found that a surplus of revenue exUta over 
the expondituro of the country when the next Financial Statement Is 
introduced, there are so many directions in which that surplus could 
be usefully spent, and remission of laxatfoQ U not the only form In 
which it can bo emplcyed to the advantage of the pecplo. 

No Jusfiftceltort for Proposed Relief ’ 

But I wlU put those considerations aside, and take up the other 
question, tta, whether this Impost causes aa unquestionable hardship 
to the class for whom my Hyn*bla friend Mr. Baisbhoy has spoken 
day. Now, my Lord, there Isnodoubtthat,fromonepointofv{ew, 
all imposts are burdensome. If every tax is to be discussed solely 
from the standpoint of those who pay it.Idonot think that there will be 
any tax which will escape adverse criticism. But the State has to 
look at it from another standpoint. The Stale has to look at the whole 
scheme of taxation, first, from the standpoint of its own necessities, 
and, secondly, from the standpoint ot the comparative ability of tbe 
different classes to pay their particular shara of the total revenue 
raised from the community. Now, judged by this standard, I really do 
not think that the class for which roy HonT)!® friend seeks a remission 
has any substantul grievance. It is true that oar minlraum taxable 
Imit is Its. 1,000 a year, whereas In England, as my friend has 
pointed out, it is £1G0, But we must take Into account the different 
mon^'values in the two countries— a point which Mr. Dadabhoy has 
ignored altogether. From that point of view a man who earns a 
thoasand rupees a year here fa really better oft than one who earns 
£160 in England. My Honhle friend's chief argument in favour of 
hfa motion fa the rise In prices that has taken place since 1903. It fa 
true that there has been a serious rise in prices fn recent years, and 
that most hit hard every In^rer of commodities. But have the 
necessities of the State dimlnlshedf If not, how can the burden of 
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taxation Iw reduced merely bccausa prices have risen ? Again. If there 
Is a real surplus, which can ho devoted to a reduction of taxation, 
which class is most entitled to tollof ? These are the questions which 
have to bo considored, but which my IIon*ble friend has not considered, 
lie compares .present prices with tlioeo of 1903, But lie takes no 
account of the remissions of taxation which have boon made since 1903, 
and from which the class for whom ho has spoken has bsnoOted along 
with other classes. Thus the salt-duty, which was two nipoos a maund 
In 1903, has been reduced by two snccesslro remissions to one rupee a 
maund and this fact must bo taken Into account In making a com- 
parison. lly friend has quoted an extract from Lord Curzon’s’ speech, 
claiming that Lord Curzon promised to raise the minimum limit of the 
Income-tax to a higher fguro when the circumstances of the country 
pormlllod IL Now I was In the Council at lliat time, and I am quite 
sure that that was not the Idea present In Lord Curzon’s mind. ^Vhat 
he had in his mind was that the salt-duty wouldbo further reduced, 
and that praniso haa boon liberally carried out by the Govornmoiit by 
two further reductions. 

' Poorer Classes More Heavily Taxed Than Others 
In judging of the comparative ability of difToront classes to pay, 
the point to be really considered Is whether tlie scheme of taxation, 
taken as a whole, hits any one class harder than any other class. Now 
from that standpoint I have no hoeltallon In saying— and I have urged 
this view again and again In the Council— that the poorer claves of 
this country boar really a larger burden than the class to which tny 
Ilonhlo friend has referred or the classes above them. The upper and 
the middle classes of the country contribute really much less to tlie 
Exchequer than our poor classes relatively to their resources. U’'e 
liavo only to glance at the various heads of our principal revenue ty 
see that this Is absolutely correct Our revenue is mainly derived from' 
land, salt, excise, ( opium I will leave out, as the opium-revenue is 
contributed by the foreign consumer ), customs, stamps, n^lstration, 
assessed taxes, forests and provincial rates. Now the land-revenue 

In raiyatwari tracts at any rale— is b^ely csontributod by very poor 

people. It Is an open question whether this revenue is rent or tax. 
My own view Is that It Is partly rent and partly tax. And to the extent 
to which it Is a tax, Its'burden In raiyatwari tracts falls on very poor 
people. Then take salt The burden of saU-rovonuo falls the heaviest 
on very poor people. Of course every class consumes salt, but the bulk 
of It is consumed by the masses of the people. It Is the same thing 
with oxcise-rovonue ; the bulk of the excise-revenue comes from the 


t. >«e {oot-noteon p. 97. 
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pockets of Teiy poor people. The ftlaas for whom my friend has spoken 
does not nse country liquors and therefora it pays nothing to the State 
under the head of excise. Then nndsr stamps and registration, the 
pocarer classes contribute, relatively speaking, much more than the 
class whose annual income is between one thousand and hftesn 
hundred rupees. Under custans, too, the poorer classes bear their 
share of the hurden, though hero prohably the classes abore them 
contribute more. Under forests, they have to pay for their fuel and 
the grazing of their cattle. It fe only the Income-tax from which they 
are free, but taking Uie whole scheme of taxation, Imaintain that their 
share of the burden is relatively nrach heavier than that of the middle 
and upper classes. No clear case, therefore, has been made out for giv- 
ing special relief jost now to the class mentioned by Un Dadabhoy. 

Some Improvemenb in V/orklrtg Suggested 
There ar^ however, one or two suggestions which have come from 
my Honhle friend with which I am In agreement I think that while 
the tolnlmum taxable limit might be kept at lU. 1,000, the principle of 
ahatement should be introduced into this country. It is a principle 
and is found in' operation in many civilized coantrles ; and I think it b 
only just that there should be some abatement granted to those who 
are just above the minimum limit I think those whose incomes are 
between lb. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 xa Bs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 ehonld have 
Kxne reductioB made as regards the amount on which the tax is 
assessed. Then I also agree that in the case of joint stock com- 
paniraorthoeewhohaveoniaoorooofBs, 50,000 a year, there might 
be a UtUe higher rata of taxation. I do not think that that will hit 
anybody much, but will makeup to some extent for the lora that will 
be occasioned by the granting of abatements in the case of those 
whoea incomes are between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000. I also agree with 
my friend the Honhle Mr. Sabba Rao that the chief grievance in on* 
nsction with the Income-tax b the manner in which the tax b 
collected. Tbs assasmeuis are notoriouily haphazard, «nir there b no 
real rdief !o the shape of appeob, as they are now heard. Sf^e better 
machinery has got to be devised in order to give relief to thrse — and 
their number U large — who suffer from the vagaries of the assessing 
ofEcera. If that wen done, and if the principle of abatement were 
Introduced with a Ugher rate for those who are abcFve a'certaln 
limii, 1 thisk the reqabsaeDis of tbe aittiathB trotzld he brgely mei. 

( Mr. Dadabboy's rescdntlonwas pul and njected. ) 
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I On S3rd lOli Oolh/tl^, in molin'; a IU-mJuIUii in Ifto 

fmptrial Le'jis/alhv G-Mncil mtmmmliny l/uU all amttal'lc papers and 
correspotuUnce relolino la Lmt Tneheape’t* in'juiry be laid on the InUe 
qf the Council, spoke aa/oflaicst] 

II jr Lord, I li?g to move 

Tbit tbrcCmicll r0Miarn4ati( (a Ih* OoTfifaor-OfiMfft In Cmaeil Ibst all 
ptp»n tad eornipaodtoM r*li(ia« tn tb* appdatraaat of Lord Insbospo to 
eoadoot hli pr«t«nl la^^ry latothe RtUvay Admlalitritloa of lodit. «bieh 
at/ b« la tbt posiMitoo of ib« Qovoromoat of ladix bo litd oa tb* labis ol 
Iba Coandb 


No Authorifblive Inlormalioo AvaiJAble 

Hon'blo Members have no doubt ro;id In the papers that last 
month an inqaiiy was held hero Jolo certain matters connected with 
tho Railway Administration of IhU country by Lord Inchcapo, with 
tha assistance of a Conference attended by the Chairman of the 
Railway Board and other o/ncere of Goremmont on the one hand and 
by the Agents and some of the Directors of the sovcml railway com* 
panics on the other hand. Kow there ore soreral points connected 
with this Inquiry which appear to bo shrouded In obscurity and need 
clearing up, and my object in brlt^lng this question before the Council 
today Is to invite the Goveminont to throw what light they can on 
those points. One unfortunate circumstance connected with this affair 
U that the public have been left to pick up what information they 
could entirely from unoOlcIal sources, from articles and paragraphs In 
newspapers. From beginning to end there has been absolutely no 
official statement of any kind on the subject. Towards the end of last 
year, aparagraph wont the round cf the Press, and that was the firstintl- 
mation wo had of this Inquiry, that Lord Inehcape was coming out to 
India this cold weather to look Into crortaln matters that had arisen 
between the Hallway Board and the Railway Companies. As, however, 
there was no ofHclal announcement of the appointment, many of us 

1. Sirjamit ifaetaf, I lalet JiSrl o/ /tKiieafit) (U32-1932). Pres'deat. Deogil 
Cfaunber o( Commerce, (IS70-93): member, Deogil LegUUtlre Coaacfl, (1891-93) ; 
Senior Partaer I d (be firm of bfaclitoaon Macbeazle ui] Co; tbrlca TresMeat of 
tbetl.K. Chamber of SbtppiOK: member. Coaocilof ladU, (1897 1911) ; member of 
(be CofflmJiiee of fmperraf Oe/eace. (19171 ; aeaber ol the Suiaatl Ccoaomy 
(Ceddes) ConmlUee; ebairmaa, Indian Reireoehmeat Committee (192:-23); 
created Earl (1929). ‘ - • ’ 
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nalurally IhouBhl that the parasraph only reprresnted an attempt on 
the part of some clever joainalist to anticipate events, inteUigently or 
otherwise. At the begimdng of this year, however, we were told ag^n 
by the newspapers, that Ijord Inchcapa had actually arrived, and later 
on that he had set about making arrangements to bold his inquiry. 
Then we saw—this tooin thepapers—tlat a CSonferaoce was held, to 
which I have already referred— a Conference at which the Hon’ble Mr. 
Clark' was present as an inter»ted visitor and which was attended fay 
the Hon'ble Sir Jams Meston* with a sort of a watching brief on 
behalf of the Finance Department. Finally, my Lord, we learnt 
yesterday from the newspapers that Lord Iflchcape had completed his 
labours and was going to submit his report to Uie Secretary of Stats 
by last ereniogh mail. 

Now the first question that arises in this connection is, why was 
no oScIal statement ever made at any stage of these proceedings on 
thfa subject f Govermnent very rightly issue Press notes now on many 
matters, qlther to supply iofonnation or to -temove tnisaiiptehsnsisma. 
Only the other day a Press oommunlque was issued by the Education 
Department, eorreetlog a ntisstatemenl that had found Its way Into 
the columns of the papers, that out ^ the bO lakhs of Imperial grant to 
Edneatios announced at Delhi, 13 lakhs had been assigned to Bombay, 
If it was thought necessary to set right a nUstateseat of that com- 
paratlvely minor character by iceaus of a Press eommunlque, 1 really 
do not understand why no Press oornmnnique was ever issued on tbis 
subject of Lord lucbcape'e inquiry. It cannot be said that there was 
no adverse criticism on the subject in tbo Press. far from that being 
the case, many Indian newspapers, and at least two Anglo-Indian 
papers, the Iniim Djii-j Nam of C^catta and the Ttmm of Mvi of 
B^bay, had passed very strong eriticum on the whole proceeding, 
the criticism of the Timai rf In'ia being the meat direct and the most 
poworinb My first question, therefore, is why was no oSeia] statO' 
ment of any kind issued at any time on the subject so as to prevent 
or remora misapprehenslona In lb? public mind ? 

My second question is, what was exactly Lord Inchcapes 
paeition in this inquiry ? It has been suggested— I have seen it in the 
pai«ra. 1 think it was in the ImUan D-idy AVp*— that Lordlnchcape 
had come cut to this eaunlry as a smt of a plenipotentiary from the 
Secretary of State' : and the 7T»»s» rf Jmiui spoke of Lord Inchcape's 

1. Uosber.Cotasercc ead lajaitty.at (he uae, 
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/ri fonnect/on wle?i raHway niaUcra. T/io fmprcs^ion left 
• III my inlnil, nftor carefully tfadln^what Iiis npj’c.'ircd In tho 
U U--al liord Inchwpa undoubtedly camo with o hfR® and iinilafiiiwl 
ilUctctlon. tho Icnm of rtfcronco net twins fi*fd and tho set^ of 
Inijulry not boirs rettUd beforeliand. Now I want to know If this Is 
true, and If m, whether any represent itlon was made Ijy tho Goren?* 
ment of India to tho Secretary of State In regard to this matter. 

Indian Goverrmcnl lanorcd by Secretary of Slate 

Tlio next fiuwUon that nrl.'os Js, if lx)rd Inchcapo really camo out 
liko thb with on unfettered dbmtlon. wh.at was tho poBition of the 
Govcnimonl of India In the incHer? No one rocosnisos more than 1 
do tho importanco ntid necessity of Parliamentary control over Indian 
afTalra, ond that control, we all too, can bo oxercUed only through tho 
MlnWcr who fs responsIMo fo Parllamont for India. Andsoono 
ijuestlons tho FccrcLary of SUto'e compctenco to order an Inquiry In 
regard to any affair connected with tho administration of India. 
What 1 contend howcTor, Is that <uch Inquiry must he through tho 
regular channel. If a Boyal Commlulon Is appointed, tbo Commission 
wtfuld neco!»«arlIy report to tho King: but It a CoramJtloe is appeloted 
or an Indltidual deputed to mako any Inquiry, H Is only right and 
proper (hat tho report of such acommlttcoor Indivldualsbouldbe 
submitted through tho Oorornment of India. If what we have read 
fn tbo papers bo true, namely, that tho rciwrt of I^Jrd Inclicapo has boon - 
sent direct to tbo fJeCTOtary of Slat*. I wish to ask why this clearly 
Irregular procedure has been adopted: also If Iboro has been any pro- 
test against this on tho part of the Oovernmont of India as a whole— 
for tbo procoduro adopted fs calculated to lower Ibe Government of 
India fn tbo eyes of tho people — or on the part of the Industry and 
Commerce Department, or on the part of the Finance Department. 

1 can call to mind tliroe 1 instances wbero individual experts selected 
by the Secretary of State came out to this country to advise tho Gorern- 
ment. But they were appointed either at the iiutance of tho Gorern* 
ment of India or In consultation wllh that Oovornment. ‘fbus Sir 
Hamilton Frere^milh came out to Inquire Into tho condition of 
factorlca ; Hr. Robertson came out to inquire Into our Railway Admi- 
nistration; and Mr. Nowlands came out to Inquire into the working of 
tho Telegraphs. But in all these cases, thCTUgh tho appointment was 
made by tho Secretary of State, it was made either at the Instanc" of, 
or In consultation with, tiio Goremment of India ; and tbe*^e individual 
experts submitted the results of their Inquiry to llie Goremment of 
India in the first instance, which the Government of India then for- 

O.-il 
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warded to the Secretary of State, as they always do in alt important 
matters. I believe the forthcomlns Inquiry by Sir WOtiam Nicholson’s* 
Committee will also proceed on similar lines; and the report will be 
submitted through the GoTemmenl of India and not to the Secretary 
of State direct If the Secretary of Stata is to send out an officer of 
bis own or a prlvalo individual — and Lord Inchcape is only a private 
individual now — to make an inquiry Into matters of admlnistratioa, 
independently of the Government of India, and if the results of such 
inquiry are to be communicated direct to him, I must say that this 
would be a dangerous innovation, opening the door wide to serious 
complicatioiu, and unless a protest is made in time both by the Gov- 
erement of India and by this Council against ptoeoedings of this 
character, 3 am not sure harm— and eerious harm — will not be 

done in future even if no barm has been done in the present case. 

Tarpaycf'i tnteresis Negiecfed 

bly Lord, there is one more point In this conneciioo, about which 
I wish to say a word. It is a matter of cenureon kmowiedge that the 
relations between thsllailway Beard and the Hallway Companies hare 
cot been very smooth for the past two or three years, tecaose the 
Bailway Bmrd has tried to tighten lU control over the Hallway 
Compa'des mainly la connection with the growth of working erpdii8e& 
Well, the B&ilway Board in its tom has responded to pressure put 
upon it, firsts by the Finance Department, and secondly, by the criti- 
cismstbathavebeenoSeredhereby norroScialUembersin thamatter. 
1 rejoice that the H^way Board is cow exeicis'mg a firmer control 
over the Companies, and 2 earnestly hope that it will become even 
more stringent in the future. If, however, such control ie felt to be a 
grievance by the Companies, the proper way to deal with the grievance 

is to order a regular inquiry into it One cannot help thinking and I 

base myself only on what has appeared In the papers^-that the power- 
ful'Raflway Companies, with their influential Directorates, and their 
comparatively easy access to the Secretary of State in London, have 
Bucceeded fn inducing the India Office authorities to send out Lord 
Inchcape so that matters might be made easier for them. Of courbo 2 
have no official authority for laaking this statement, because nothing 
is fenown authoritatively, but (his is the impression left on my mind 
by all that has appeared in the papers on the subject Now, in a matter 

J. WiUiom Oustmus IJiehelton {Baron Suhohon of Roundhay), 
(18<5-1918), Field-ilirahal; Mdiiai? Setzetarf lo Lord RobozU, Camaaadet' 
|g.ChIel is ladia, (1890-93 ); Chief of StsS,Tinh Expe^tnoo, ^ 1397) ; Director of 
Mi!iC3rTOt>enU(MssttheW'vOSc«(t901);a„efoflhe Imc^rixl General Staff, 
( 19031 : Chaiftuao ol commisrfon toiaqtnre into Inaiia army eipenditore. 
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of this kind, it Is not tho intcrosts of the Companies onl/ that have to 
be considered, but the interests of the taxpayers also mast be taken 
into account, and tho interests of tho taxpayers are represented in this 
contrtsversy first by tho Finance Department and next by the Railway 
Board. 

MoreoTor, it cannot be said that Lord Inchcape is an expert in 
matters of railway administration. As a matter of fact, in that 
respect we have at tiie head of the Railway Board a gentleman, with 
almost ideal qualifications, one who was an Agent of an Important 
railway and ia now a trusted officer of Gorernmont responsible for 
spending its money economically. However, whatever may be thought 
of the necessity of inquiry into the matters at issue between the Railway 
Board and tho Railway Companies, I feel bound to say that such 
inquiry should not have been entrusted to Lord Ineheape. My Lord, I 
refer to this aspect of the question, because an Important point of 
principle is involved in it. Lord Ineheape is the senior partner of a 
big commercial house in this country, having extensive dealings with 
Railway Companies. Of coarse everybody has the highest respect for 
his Lordship personally : after s most distinguished career as a business 
man In India, he retired to Eogbnd, and there be was for a number of 
years a member of the Secretary of Stato’tf Council ; he has served the 
State in various capacities with conspicuous ability, and his services 
have raised him to his present eminent pcsitlon. Ho one will for a 
moment suggest that such a man is likely to bo Influenced in the 
recommendations that bo would make by his business relations with 
Railway Companies ; but there is such a thing as an unconscious bias 
from which even the roost eminent of men are not free, and ii is casting 
■ no reflection on Lord Ineheape to say that, as a groat business man, ho 
is apt to be more impressed by tho importance of increased railway 
expenditure and the difficulties of RiJlway Companies than by tho 
necessity for those safeguards which have been devised by the Finance 
Department and by the Railway Board to ensure economfo admini- 
stration. If his recommendations, therefore, result either In relaxing 
the control of tho Railway Board over the growth of working expenses, 
or in increasing the annual budget of capital expenditure on railways, 
this Council will certainly have very eerlous cause for complaint. 
There is thus room for very real anxiety in the public mind as to what 
the whole of this proceeding will load to, and 1 have brought this 
motion before the Council in tho hope ftat papers will bo laid on the 
table and all doubts cleared up in the matter. 
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I 3fr. Clark, spiking for the Ootcmmeni, rxplalni'l that Lord 
Jncheape bad not cone cui to eowiad * so large a mallrr as an inguiry 
into the lahole rathaty odmiRiiiration of Ifte wun/rj/,' biii Ihai c^tairt 
questions bad been outstantbng betuieen the HaUim’j Board tml Ibe 
BaiJwmj Comjximes, and U seemed to the Seereiavj of Stale Ibnl the*e 
shotild be deaJt t«{A in an irft^mal conference raiher t/«n by correspmd’ 
mce xohich is apt to be proiongtd. 

Jlepl'jing to the dAale, GnkkoIespfJceasfolloics'.] 

My Lord, il may appear stranso to this Council that while a 
Membm o! the Governmont of India U prepared to— I won’t use the 
word ' condone,' but 1 will eay accept— wljat has been done by the 
Secretary of State in this matter, non-official Members should stand 
up and urge the view that the proceeding detracts from the dignity 
and the position of the Goreroment of India. But the Hon’blo Mr, 
Clark has carefully evaded the direct issues which 1 had pnt to him, 
TThat 1 wanted to know was : was the Gorerumeot of India consulted 
before l/ird Inchcape was appointed? Did the OoTemment of 
India agree to the Intiulry being condneted by Lord Incheape in the 
manner he did f And are the Gomnment of India prepared to accept 
tlie positica that the Secretary of State may send out anybody hellkea 
to make an Inquiry independenUy of the Ocvemment of India and to 
send a Kpoit to him behind the back of the GoTemmont of India ? Of 
Course, a report submitted to the Goremment of India must go to the 
Secretary of State in the case of such inquiries before final orders are 
passed. But that is another matter. Wbat I object to is the report 
going direct to the Secretary of State, for practically it meaas that 
the whole inquiry is independent of the Government of India. If the ( 
Hon*hlo Member is prepared U> accept such a position for the Govern- 
ment of wHch he is a member, all I can say is that that is not the 
poeition which the Government of India should hold in these roatton. 
As the purpose of my motion bas not been met by the answer that the 
Honble Member baa giveu, I must press for the Resolution being put 
to the vote, 

(The resolution was put and rejected, 19 voting for and JS 
against ). 



PROHIBITION OF INDENTURED LABOUR 


[ On 4th March 10 i2, Str Out/ Flfetwonl Wilson, the Vice-President’ 
presiding, GoKluiIe moved a Itesobdim in the Imperim Legvdnliie 
Council, recominejuUng the prohibition of the recruitment of Ituhttn 
mlentured laJjoar. Hespe^’Cas fidCows-.] 

Sir, I riso to move 

Tbat (bis Caaaeil resarsBifa!}* (otb« Oovaroor OsaerstiD Council (bat the 
GoTframcnt of lodla sbould dow take the necetsscy tteps (o prohibU the 
rscruitmeat ol Indian Uboorera onder eontraot of indenture, whether fur 
employment at home or la any British Colony. 

Hon'ble ilembors will romember that two years ago this Council 
adopted a Hesolution recommending that the QoTemor-General should 
obtain powers to prohibit the recruitment of indentured labour in thU 
country for the Colony of Kalal. The Government, who accepted that 
rocomoisndiition, gave effect to it by cairying through this Counoll 
the necessary empowering legislation, and the new law was put into 
operation on the let July last against KataL 1 respectfully invite the 
Council today to go a step further and recommend that the system of 
indentured labour should now bo abolished altogether. It is true that 
the Resolution of two years ago was adopted by this Council principally 
as a measure of retaliation rendered necessary by the continued indlg* 
n/tios and ill-treatment to which our countrymen were subjected in 
South Africa ; but tny own view, expressed even then in this Council, 
was that apart from the question of retaliation the system should be 
abolished because it was wrong in itself. 

System WterenUy Wrong and Obj'eciionahfe 

I do not think it necessary to describa to this Council at any 
length what this system really is. Its principal features may roughly 
be stated to bo six in number. Under this system, those who are 
recruited Lind thomsolvM, first, to go to a distant and unknown land, 
the language, usages and customs of which they do not know, and 
whore they bovo no friends or TBjativea. Secondly, they bind themselves 
to work there for any employer to whom they may be allotted, whom 
they do not know and who does not know them, and in whose choice 
they have no voico. Thirdly, Uiey bind themselves to live there on 
the estate of the employer, must not go anywhere without a special 
permit, and must do whatever tasks are assigned to them, no matter 
however irksome thoso may be. Fourthly, the binding is for a 
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certain fixed period, usually five years, doting which time they cannot 
voluntarily withdraw from the contract and have no means of escaping 
from Its hardships, however intnlerahle. Fifthly, they bind themselves 
to work during the period for a fixed wage, which invariably is lower, 
and in some cases very much lower, than the wage paid to free labour 
around them. And eixthly, and lasUy, and this to my mind is the 
worst feature of the system, they are placed under a spocla! law, never 
explained to them before they left the country, which is in slanguage 
which they do not understand, and which imposes on them a criminal 
liability for the mrat trivial broadies of the contract, in place of the 
civil liability which usually attaches to such breaches. Thus they 
are liable under this law to imprisonmeDt with hard labour, which may 
extend to two and in some casea to three months, not only for fraud, 
not only for deception, hut for negligence, for carelessness and — will 
the Council believe it ? — for even an Impertinent word or gesture to 
the manager or bis overseers. These, Sir. are the principal features of 
the system and when it is remembned that the victims of the system 
—I can call them by so other name''are generally simple, Igaoraat, 
flliterate, resourceless people belooglag to the poorest classes of this 
Country, and that they are induced to eater — or it would be more 
Coneet to eay are entrapped Into entering— into these agreements by 
the unscrupulous lepresentations of wily professional reerulten, who 
are paid so much per head for the labour they supply and whose interest 
In them ceases the moment they are banded to the emigration agents, 
no fair-minded man will, I think, hesitate to say that the system is 
a monstrous system, iniquitous in itself, based on fraud and maintained 
by force, nor, will he, I think, demur to the statement that a system 
BO wholly opposed to modom BeDUmeDla of jastica and hmnanity 
is a grave blot on the civilization of any country that tolerates it. 

Origin and History of the Indentured System 

Let the Council glance briefly at the origin and the history of the 
system, and it wiU at once bo struck by three facta which in them- 
selves are a sufficient condemoalioa of the system. The first is, that 
thb system IndcBtured labour came into existence to take the place 
of slave labour after the abolition of slavery. This b a fact admitted 
by everybody, and Lord Sanderson’s Committee,* whose report I have 

l. TW* »as» CommiUte Bppoiulrf in M»«:J»J909 &7 Ear) C»<re, the Jhea 
Secretarr or Stale tor India, wiib Lord Sanderson as ebairman, »o consider thelollow- 
lag questions; (a)the general qoestlon ol eralstatioo ftom India to the Crown 
Colonies : tb) Ibe partkslarCoiosles in wfaicb Zadlaa (mmigradon may be most 
nselnUy eiicourag*al.and (c) tbe general ndTanlages to be reaped In each case 
( o by India itself ; and ( il ) by each particnUt Colony. Tbe CommiUee’s report 
was saboiitted in April lisa. 
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fnf*. piJi ft th« Tfry forcfronl f(s rf;v'rt Th« »cwnil fact 
U thil It It a » 7 tUm UR'Jo? which «v*n lha nc;^, only Ju<t then 
cmancipaVO. »cofr:<»l tn ertnc, I'ot aB;!«r which lha frw piw^la cf Ihh 
coyRlry were plac^vl Ar.4 IbIfJlx, wlal itrikM ona I* th-at tha tmit. 
jclcneo f-f OoT^rr-Tjffnt— anJ by t'loTemnwnt I mpaij loth tha 0<>Tprn- 
mcRl ct loJLt sni t?i« IfafwrW (Jorcmmcnl — has lawn vny anfxxy 
thrcuRhcTut thl* quistlin, bi may Iw wn ffo«i rarloaa IntiuIrW 
rrioTCtl from lima b> 1 fine Into tha wnrfcjn;; of lha ayitcm, lUi rTpcatAl 
»xi»T>enaI-)n for alni«r^, an-! Ili nlaclant rcronTplIon under presjuro 
frwn plinlcr*. Tba f fit, an-l In *.tKa fv'jpect^ Uia most Important, 
Irwjulfjr lhal w-M hrU w« doa to tha action Ihst lha rarU-vnenl i» 
F!n;tUt)d lock at th# very ilarl In tM« matter. Aa 1 havw already 
the ryitcm cam# Into rtMcnca ftfpotit lha ye.ar l$3i, after 
lha alnlltloT) tf rlaTrry. In ISJ, the tnatlcr attmctiwl, the attention of 
I’arllvnanl, and In the dfftata on lha ijuwltjn that fotlowrd, tho Byitcm 
wu ddiMunCrd In ilfor^ Urma l»y I^’nl BrmiRham' nnd Mr. Itiixlon * 
and other KKal Kfi?ll«hjnfn of that tlma, Tho rrmjU wtw that Iho 
ayiUm trai dJiccntlmibl at one* and an Ioi)uIfy wm ordfreJ Into It# 
luluraarKlworklw, A CommltUoof four frenllemcn ww appolnlod, 
who «at In Cnlculta and corjldcrod tha who)* nb>vl Th« Uvrunltlea, 
afl«f a trry earalul InTnllffatlon. nibmKUd a majorlly nnd a mlnorlljr 
iTiwl, Throo nictnf'm out of four corulemnod tho njttcm aItc(folher, 
ntul urtred that U (houtd not l<a allowed to come Into etUUnco atraln* 
Only ero rooinW hlaualf In farouT of wtItIrk thotyetem 

under enrlaln tafcsuardi which bo mjcgmtod. Tbo matter wont back 
tn ParUaxnenttlut the rarlLvnont, already exhausted by tho rroat effort 
that II bad nj.ado in connoclb'n with the Bl«llUon of xlavcry and 
wearied liy the comtant wall of planter* In re^rd to tho ruin that 
woa tlircnlenlni; them, ultimately followed In thi* rajo a aomowh-tt 
pxlraonUnary procoluro and ndoptoj the mlnotlly report cf oiio 
inemtxir a* against tho majority report of throo memhoni. And thti 
was done In n viry thin House, only about 130 momWrs being 
presenL 

Am a result of this vote, tho system was nliowod to l )0 rorirod Jn 
tho year 1842. Tho conselonco of Ih* Oovcrtimont, howovor, has 
eonUnuod tfouWed, and there luro licon, slnco than, numerous other 


t. lUniJ Ptitr //rexjSjBl {Uarom /.'rwHCAem anj I'tfMi) (ITTS-ISCSV 
lUKttoan. U«]r«r, «rli«r kaJ orsloi ; l.erd Clisaettlor tlR)0*Sl]: (aprci'et tbe snt(' 
tUrfry eunetaent; Locit Keefer, CUrxe*' l/atrertify. it32» ; Chiaceltor, Ciflobarcb 
UBlvenitr.{tt60 ). 

2. Sir Thamat TovtU nmxtan ( •Jreesfot trlotta. (ISte* 

20) ; sdvoetted abolition of »ta very In llrtllltidoaslaloAi, (1821-1)} ; sJvocateJ rvpret- 
■IM o/Sfr!eaa *lare truJe and Ibr Sign eipediiSoA ( )8J9-40i. 
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inquiries into Iho wortdns of the syslen), resaltins in its tempomry 
•fUFpersion, folltra-ed ucfortucately by its rescaplioa again OTriog tn 
thfl influence of Ihs plant’ra. I wiD pro tiie Council a few instances. 
In ilauritlos tbo system was Introduced in 1834, was suspended in 
183T on account of the debate fn Parliament to which I have already 
referred, and was resumed in 184:^ after that vote in the House of 
Commons. It was, however, suspended again in 1844, was resumed in 
1849, and was finally stopped last year ; at any rate, thsra is no more 
any idoatured immigritioa into Uanritius. In British Guiana, the 
system was suspended in 1838 under the action of the House of 
Commons ; it was resumed in 1844, was suspended again in 1843, and 
was resumed in 1833. In Trinidad, where U began in 1844, Uiat is after 
the Parliamentary action I hare spoken of, it was suspended in 1848 
and was resumed in ISol. In Jamaica it began in 1845, was suspended 
in I84S, resumed in 18()0, suspended again in 186?, resumed in 1869, 
suspended once more in 1876 and was resumed in 1878. I am omitting 
the latter suspensions and resnmpUoss wMcb were doe to indentured 
bbour -not being teroporarSy required by the Colony, lsl7stsl,the 
system began in 1860, it was ecspended In 1869 and was resumed in 
1872. Brea la Assam, where the system was Introduced io 1859, there 
wan Inquiries hold Is 1861, 1868, 1881 and 1895. I have not included 
la this list the last enquiry of 1906*, because it was sot undertaken to 
inquire into the abuses ^ the system. Kow, Sir, these facts clearly 
shwiV that the Ooremment has beca tom throughout between two seta 
of comidcratioos — one, a natural feeling of sympathy tor tha material 
Interests of the white pbnters. and the other a regard for the huma- 
njtarbn standards of administration which chametsrisa all modern 
Governments. 

Principal Obiedions to the System 

1 have so far &alt with facts connected with this qnestlon Uni 
lie on the surface. I will now deal In greater detaQ with the principal 
objecUoas to the system, and will then say a word about the argaments 
used in its favour by its sepportera. The priacipoJ objections to the 

J- TbsIaTViry >rai by aeo3isi<(#e«ppe<9ts>r bjr t^e Co»mi=3«st cf lai,! la 
Kcbraarr lyOi “locotuiJcf lac qotaUeeeC tecraitaeat oi Uboar fsr ihe leafirdea* 
ot Ama." &tr. Q. Robertsea. iXa, was rrestCeai of the Coaoittee whkb 
■obalttel ltsre;iortM ooatbtUler. Tbear^atneat oi the CoMiittee wasai a 
rrsalt cf tte Kq3«stott^eIe4UTca AsMeiahaa ''for aa iaqatrj iBto Ibe taeusrea 
eecessrr to ebuia a fan el Uberar fat ll>« Vpper Asxua VatUy ,«,# 

witb4rawale( lit Actiraa ibeae Cietricts w«t carried oat Tt.e iUt referred to 
wuAct VUef 39C1. wtieh eapTwered “• I^eaJ Coveraaeat. wtti tie preWoui 
usetisaaottie CoTeraoT<;«senl ia Ceaacd. " to ** probibit aaiiceaial rttiolsiaj 
fa aay area 
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•yntfin aro rtniRbly five. Tha fit?t ii naturally It* utter ItKvjuity. 
Sir, Kli-nlerfr tJow <aw may taka llic Jn!/> whicb U}f«o 

ixior art> matin trt tnUr un<l?r Ilia »y*l«u, to dlsnlfy IIimti t;y 
t!iO namo cjf 'fair contract’h to mf'um the Knslt^h hncu-w For 
Ihn tUcam li pf’l'onftJ at lU* Tcry eoum‘. It Is significant tiiat noloJy 
kn* a Kiv>! wont la say f<jr the recrultcn who entrap ami 

entlco nsray the-* yoor p^jpK Tito mcniltcnraro mIinItt*Uy men 
wlva ara penerally iKnoranl ami uwcrup'.ilous, nnj who. with Uio 
cicci'thrfi p( perbap* a very f«r*, Imo iw'cr l>e''ti to the ci'lonh'* far 
which they rrcniit, am! who, Ulns paU so much per bead, try \ry 
litvk ft l»y erfvik t» j?it Into Ihelr mwhea a* many permas a? they can. 
The Goatrmnent of Ir.dh stand a--M» on the plea that It Is a fair 
contract l^lwtcn the cmiCTant and Ms future cnipW^’f ! Kir, 
how can n conlrael M called a fair cnalract, the two 
p.irll<-i to which are rntwl unwjmlJy matched? ijff» ran It 
Imj a fair eonlraet when on* parly to H Is ahachU-ly In a sUto 
Ilf Isnomnw nn-l helplrwnc-as. And the other party— the pwcrful 
party— take* true that It thall Tyil know bciw much Ills underLakInf; 
If) Abide t'y. Take, for lastanee, Ih* pjnal nature of the contract 
The lerms that aroeipLiInrtl to lh« wnl^mnU, when they rntor Into 
hiilenlure, never Include ft aUtement of the ponal nature of Iho Law 
under which they have la live, ffero. In volume III of the Sanderson 
CommlUca’s report tlia Council will find the iiKreemenlsforthedlfTcp 
ent colouH reproduced. Thcro li not a word hero about the penal 
llabllUlM thrown on the poor watunw Iry the rpeclal laws und-jr which 
they moat live In the leroral cobniea. If this sinRlo fact Is explained 
lothotn before they ncroo to cmlffrat*. namely, that they would ho 
.placed In tlw colonial not under the ordinary civil law for the onforcc- 
monl of th« contract Init under a special penal law rendorinR thorn 
Ilafdo to ffflprlsonmenl with Itard Libewr eron for Irlrisl faults, 1 should 
like to Aoo bow many even of such Igncirant, nwourcoloss poopla artoo 
to Ro to the*o dLslanl places. I say, theniforo, that the stream h 
poiaonod nt the source ; tliat it Is not n fair contract ; ilut 11 1.s a con- 
tract between two parlle* that aro Absolutely unequally matched, n 
contract vitiated liy the fact tkit most Important facts In connection 
with H are kept from the knowlodffo of one party. 

Safeguards illusory and tnelleclive 
In Ihbi country, Bif, the Govommont have from lime to time 
rnactftl laws for the fpeclal protection of Iho poasanliy. Jn the 
llotnbay Prenldoncy, for lastance, wo haaD the Dekkhon Asrlcultu- 
rlsta' Itcllof Act In the Ihinyib soma time nffo Ii^blatlon was passed 
rcslrlctlns tho right of the ARflculturlst to nllenalo land. Tho theory 
that uudorlles such legislation la that ponoas who are Ignorant and 
OMi 
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reoureolcss, do not stand on teniw of equality wUU ihopo who oro 
well-U>do and who possess knowlodgo, and that a contract botwocn 
two such parlies Is not neccssarllr a fair contract. The State, there- 
fore, has a right to look Into Each contracts carefully, to go behind 
them, so to say, for the pun»«i and then decide how far they should 
be enforced. If this ta the case where only civil llahnity attaches to 
contracts, how much more should that bo the case where penal liability 
is thrown on the party—and that Ihe weaker party— under the con- 
tract? I therefore say that this systotn fa altogelher inlqulloos. The 
apologists of the system, however, urge that there are safeguardi 
provided to prevent hardship .and injustice to the emigrants when they 
go to their respective colonies; two such safeguards araspjcially 
mentioned ; one Is that in every colony there Is an officer known a.s 
the Protector of Immigrants, specially to look after the interests 
of Indentured Immigrants. And secondly, there nn the Magistrates 
to give the protection of the Uw to the immigrants against any cruelty 
that may be practised 00 them fay thelrwnployers. Sir, thass safeguards 
look all right on paper ; in actual practice, however, loth are found to 
betnoreof lesslUosory. Thesemeo— the Protectors and the Maglstratw 
—are officers of the Colonial Governments. They belong to the same 
class to which the plasters belong. They are generally one in sympathy 
and in intermts with the planters; aud it U not la ordinary httman 
satare that they should cars to displease those with whom they have to 
live, with whom they have to mix aoclally,— and all tfau for granting 
protection to the poor, Ignorant people from a distant land, in whom 
their interest is purely officiaL Sir, if the Cmiacil has any doabt in 
the matter, let it turn to ths cvidancc that Is contalnsd {q the second 
volume of the Sanderson Committee's Beport. I Invite the Council to* 
go throQgh the evidence of. a Protector oa-med Cotsiaaoder Gx)tnhs: 
1 must also ask you to read the evidence of another witness who had 
once been a Protector, named Mr. Hill; and I lastly ask you to go 
through the evidence of a tfagislrale frtxn ManzltJus, a gentleman 
named hir. Bateson. Commander Ccioml» was Protector of Immi- 
grants in Trinidad in 'the West Indies; Mr. Hill was a Protector 
in the Straits Settlements, that is on this side nearer hwe; and Mr. 
Bateson was a Magistrate in Mauritius. Of the three witnesses. 
Commander Coombs Is frankly a friend of the planter ; he makes no 
secret of the fact that bo is there nominally as a Protector of the 
Immigrants, but really to see that they do the work for which they are 
taken to the colony. It comes out in the cross-cramlnation of this 
gentlenmn that he is himself a planter, and one can easOy see where 
his sympathies most be on account of his position as a planter. Of 
course he takes care to say that bo hunself dora not employ indentured 

labour, but he is obvio-ssly very much alive to the dlfBculties of the 
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Jllanters In lliat phco. Thia Ronlleman usot tho word ‘wo* whon he 
hoa occasion to Bpoak of tho planter. Thus In explaining how ha 
deals with coolloa, who complain lliat tliey cannot do tho %rork. ho 
Bays; ‘ W'e send for them, and «y toll tliom that they have boon 
brought to this colony for doing their work ; and if they do not choose 
to do so. they will have to' do work for GovernniBnl for nothing irt 
Jail ; and It Is loft for thorn to choose olllicr tho ono or the other I ' The 
whole evidoneo of this witnoss shows an attitude of eomploto Idontifica- 

llon with tho intorfflU of the pUnters and of hostility to the intoraU 
of tho immigrants, and It Is an Irony that ho should have the titlo of 
Protector of Inmilgrants. 

Tho other Protector I have montlonod, 5rr. lllll, Is of another type 
altoeelhor — a very rare typo, bat a typo that does honour to the 
EnglUh mrao. In Bpilo of ll«> fact Ihnl sucinlly nod In olhnr ways his 
lifo was bound un wllb Ibal of the commnnily. In whoso midst ho was 
placod, ha stood up boldly In dotoncs of tho Intorosts of tlia Immigrants 
and thorahy Incuriad tho serious dlsploasura ot Ilia plantora. And wha 
wasthorosult? Ho was romoyad from his ofilco hoforo hts term Imd 
ospired. Ho found that the mortality nmong tho indantorod pojmUtion 
In tho Straits SotllomantslnhUtlmo was vary high, and ho drew tbs 
attontlon of tho planters to that anil Insisted an thoir carrying out 
strictly tho terms of the ordlnancos cancornlng tho hoallh of 

labourers The answer rf tho plantore was jo rsmoyo him tom li omco, 

Si appoint another In his place, ovon belore tho oipliy of tho lime 
tor which his appolntraont was mado. And hecauso ho was a Strang 

man, who would nat take such Iroalmonl lying dwn, tho Mony had 

E nay him XI, 500, being bis oaUry far the unoiplrod period for which 
ho shlild liavohsld oirico. Th«. paid hjm the fall salary for he unos- 
!,i„s „.,lnd hecauso they thought that that was n sraallor oyil to thorn 
than his bol'ng there to protect the Interests of the Immigrants 

Tho third witness, to whoso oyUonco I call the nllonllon of the 
Oanncil, fa a Jlaglslralc from Maurillus-Mr Balosan. I have already 
Wayou how those poor creatures are liable to ho punished with hard 
loja you faulU-«wn for an ImperUnent word or for 

iX In nEgln^ -f 

It fa taposslbleto mo with the llrallcd tto, a my disposal to road to 

tho Council any portions of this Important oyldonco bul l must »k 

TT nfraraaTsnwc t /1 fflaik Biwclallv two or three of Mr. Bateson a state- 

HonhloMomboretomaras^cia^.^ rosolyoditsolflntothb- 

Ihat I wimLCaraacblno for sending poopio to prison.’ .In onotbor 

litao ho says • there Is obsolutoly no chanco of the coolie being 

£ to produce nnyovldonco In hfa own tayour; the other coolies are 

afraid to giro ortdenco; th.^ have to work under the yeiy mipl^er 
o'alnst whom they may bo called upon to give ovidonca Ho says 
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tiiat ©ren If a coolia cam© before hiffl with marks of physical violenco 
on lu3 body, it was practically Impossible to convict the person 
charged with assaults for want of corroborative evidence. Then be 
Boys, ‘ it was a most painful Eight to him to see people handcuffed and 
marched to prison In batches for the most trivial faults.* Well,Ido 
cot wish to dwell at greater langUi on this evidence ; but these who 
will go through it will knenv what value to attach to the statement 
that the presence of tbe Magi^nate in these Colonies Is a safeguard to 
the coolie against iU-treatmenL So much then about tbe illusory 
nature of the safeguard. 

Appalling Human Misery 

My third objection to IbU eystom is the vast and terrible amount 
of suffering that it has caused during the 75 years that it has been in 
existence. Sir, it is difhcalt U> speak in terms of due restraint on this 
point Even the hardest heart roust melt to think of this phase of the 
Question. I will not speak now of tbe Imprisonments with bard labour 
endured f« trivial faults; I will Cot epeak of psTEOTsal violence which 
in some eases bas been proved end very many eases could not ba 
proved, though alleged. I will not speak of the bitterness eogeodered 
la tbe minds ot thousands when they realised that they had been 
deceived, that they had been entrapped, and that there was no escape 
for thorn. I will not epeak of the homesick fesling, destroying their 
Interest in life. Those are all serious matters that could be charged 
sgalost the system. But more serious even than th^e U the heavy 
mortality that has ptevaUod in tbe past in all coloules under the system, 
a mortality which bas been exmoJoed from Uma to time by Commls- 
siona of Inquiry and which has been established beyond doubt — a 
morlality for which indentured enugratioo was prohibited to Federated 
Malay States only last year, and which even today is admitted to 
exist in certain districts of Assam amongst the statute labourers. 
Then, the numerous suicides wbichhave resulted from the system— poor 
innocent pestle preferring death with their own hands to life under 
it— are ‘a ghastly feature of the system. And, Sir, last, but not 
least, the unutterable tragedy and pathos of men and women, at a dista- 
nce of thousands of miles from their faome^ knowing ftiU well that the 
vast sea rolled between them end their native country, starting actu- 
ally to tfnifc back to their country, iin^inlng in their simplicity and 
ignorance that there must ba a land route somewhere, and either 
-caught on^their way and forcibly taken back to the life from which 
they were fleeing or else devoured by wild beasts or perishing of 
hunger and cold; all this. Sir, ooostiCuted a sum total of human misery 
which is appalling to contomplate, and which will be a standing wit^ 
ness against the system for aSX Uma. It is true that things are sane- 
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what bolter now, tut they cannot Ira Tory much bettor under n system 

which has inherent characteristics snch as three that I have described. 
Moreover, ae Lord Curzon* said in this Council in 1901, ‘even if such 
cases have occurred only in a few instances, tho^very fact that imch 
cases can occnf under the system constitutes a severe condemnation 
of the system.’ ... 

, Frightful Immorality Inseparable from the System • 
air, ray fourth objection to the system is the frightful immurality 
that is i’nseparaWe from it. This is a fact which baa been admitted 
by everybody, among others by the Gavornmaut of ■ India and by thd 
Sanderson Committee 'nie Commitlso, who deal with oil other pluses 
of the indenture question, carofolly avoid making any recommondae 
lion as to how the frightful immomlily Involved In the system may 
bo remedied Coder the law, every hundred male indentured labourers 
must ho accompanied by 10 females. Now very few respectable women 
can bo got to go these long distances: our men Iherasolvos' do not 
really care to go, much less do the women. The statnlory number, 
therefore U made up by the recruiters, and. as ndmillod by Ibe Govern; 
menl of India In one of Iheb despatches to Ihs Secretary of State, V 
foaludin- in it women of admittedly loose morals, with results in the 

colonies which one had better leave to the imagination oi the Oonnoil 

flmcribe Sb, this frightful immorality has cbaracterbed the 
mtorn to the ve;, first. Ae Mr. Jenkins, who was afterwards tot 

Agent General of Canada, said in 1870, ■ the womm are not reemiled 

for anv epocial work, and they certainly are not taken- there for 
ornamental purposes ’ He olso speaks of the unmoral relations exlsli^ 
not only between -many of those women and the men for whom they 

are taken from this country, hut olso bolwoon them and- some of Ibo 

plantore themselves and their over^rs. It is a ' ehoekiug affair 
altogether, a considerable part of the Illation in Bom. of Ite. 

colonies being practically illegitimato In Its origin ■ 

Mv last ohjeclion to the system Is that it is degrading to the 

people of India to a national point of view. I do not thiri I need 

rcallv Bay much on this aspect of the quastiou. Wherever the Bystom 
there the Indians are only known as coolies, no matter what 
Sbl^atomayhe. Now, Sb, there are disabilities enough la all 
coascieaee allaehlng to oar posto la this country And I ask, why 
must this additional brand bo put upon our brow before Ibe rest of the 
doused ™rld 7 1 am sure, if oniy the Government will exorels. a 
little imagination and realiso our fooling In the matter. It will see' the 

necessity of abolishing the system as soon as possible. 


toot-oote oo p. 07. 
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Usual Arguments lor Hie System Unconvincing 
I will now turn fur 4 moment to the nrgumonts "'"““'If, 

indSuS btar, tto eugnr 

riTlndlensm*.;-^-- 

certain amount ol money tv Indenture, settle down In the 

ot those men. after complo 8 which they could 

colonies bourne BIr. ao far as the first argument 

never ,rLeiaa at once; it do«inot concern us nor 

rrft concernhe Oovornmant of India, who are hero to promote 
does It coace cannot carry on their sugar or other 

ourinteresta n t P pernicious system, the 

sooner the mnounte brought to this country by 

yemUtancos tnad®* or 4iv,vt these naople have been 

Zi^rnl SnS™ j »vlorareTahy very small, 
for Bye years il.a India a„ about Ke. ISO perheadllno 

The «'"«• Be, goO or eo, but the averase 

few case^e amo^ |o live years, means only Bs. 30 

la about Ilil ■ ^ ^ „! ,„j muoh alter aU. The mlll- 

a year or Be. 3-8 a mourn ^an save mneh more than that. Again, 

''“n? WUhMrfeo save nothing, are broken down In health and 
what ehoutthM n ^ colonies or else ate Bant haok to this 

^“‘'f'“™.e «ecksol their fotniot solves! Finally, os regards those 
country, colonies end prosper, in the first place, the 

whoselUe down Inlhe ™1»n,o.^^^ 

to ^ thi^g ^ are considered 

and maery ^ persons prosper under that 

'^yrfeo otter the completion of their indenture, the price that has to be 
paid for such prosperity is for too greats 

Preseni ExienI ol »he Evil 


Sir I will now briefly refer U. the ect.nt of this evil, as it eiisls el 
thepres'entmomont. I vrill not dwrl wUh the oose of tte. colomos 
iemlnaonlored labour one. flourished but ha. now been stopped. 
7n tour French colonies and one English colony It has been .lopped on 
account d ohuBOS I in one English colony it hae been diseontinued for 
economic reasons, end in another it has been prohibited os^ a inoo.oro 
of retaliation. But the sysloin stUl prevaits in three British colonies 
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in tho West Indies, nninolK* nritlsh Gubna, Trinidad and Jamnica, 
and In ono I>utch colony named Stirlatm, about which, Iwwotot, under 
mir nilea 1 am precluded from saylnR anythlnj;. Then It exlsU In Fiji, 
a Crown colony In Anstralaab ; tboro is alto a small supply of Indeo* 
turod labour to the Straits Bottlomenls; and last, thoro aro four or five 
dhlricU In the Upper Valley of Assam whero the system is bUU In 
force. The anmial supply to the different colonics comos to a llllle 
les-s than 2,000 in the care of FIJI ; about COO to Jamaica 5 and nearly 
3,000 to Trinidad 5 and alont 2,200 to British Guiana. In Assam 
tho whole Lal»our force Is atout 600.000, of which the Indentured 
lalvnirtTS are now only about 20,000. Now taking Assam first— and 
hero I would like to express my obllcatlons to the llonhio Mr. Clark* 
for his courtesy In harlns a note on the subject specially drawn up 
for mo In his office, glvlns meuptodate Information on the subject— 
I understand that the Goremment have decided to stop the system of 
Indenture altcKclher there from next year. Tho Honhlo Sir Charles 
Bayley* staled the other day Inonoofhls speeches in EasfBonsal 
that, from July ht of next year, this system would cease to exist In 
Assam, rroltfvbly the Honhie Member In charge of the Department 
(*f Cominorco and Industry will ako make a statement on tito subject 
today. As the system will bo discontinued from next year In Assam, 

I do not wish to say nnythlns more about that here. I would, how'orer, 
like lopolat out that the Committee, appointed In 1D06, ntcommonded 
the complete stoppaRe of Indonlutod labour In Assam In tho course of 
five years. They would haa-o liked tested It earlier, but they did not 
want to Inconvenience the planters, and therefore they eugsosted an 
Interval of five years. According to Ibel, the system should have boon 
discontinued In 1911. And I should like to know why It has boon 
allowed to go on for two years mora That b, however, comparatively 
a small matter. But, Sir, If the Covemmont has decided to stop tho 
system In Assam, whero Its working can be watched under Its own 

eyes I cannot see why It should l» allowed to continue In tho cose of 

distent colonies, where there can bo no s-ich supervisloa The position of 
those who urge the alwllllon of tho systen becomes now all tho stronger 
on account of tho Government contemplating lU abolition in Assam. 

Queslion ol Re-indenlure 


Then Sir there Is the ciuestlon of ro-Indonlure In throe colonlos- 
InNatel to which Indentured emigration has now boon prohibited, in 
Maurittes, whero It has stopped of iUolf ewing to economic 
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causes, and In Fiji, whore It Is ' still allowed tn continue. This 
ro-indenturo Is one of Ujo roost vicious parts of the system, because 
though a man may indcnturdhlmsolf at the sbrt only for five years, by 
means of repeated re-lndenture ho couM bo kept in a state of parpstual 
servitude. And this has l«como a most serious question now In 
NataL Tiiere the Government of the colony Imposes an nnnual £i tax 
on all ex-lndontured lalxjurors who want to settle there as free persons. 
All those who have been emancipated since 1901— males above IG, and 
females alwve 13— have to pay this £3 lax. Now see hmv It works In 
practice. Take a family of Iwsband and wife and four children— two 
daughters of 13 and 13 and two boys below 13. • The family must pay 
the lax for four persons— father, mother and the two daughters— or 
£li3 8 year, that is, £1 a month. Tito man can earn aa arorago wage of 
about S3 shillirtgs a month, and the wife and the two girls mty earn 
among them about 15 shilliogs extra, that Is, which means o total 
income of dO BlilUioss or a month for the family. Of this, half or 
£1 has to paid 03 license-tax. Then there are olbsr taxes; aod 
there Is house-rent. The Council may judge herw much can remain after 
deducting these expanses fur food and clothing for six persons. Is it 
any wonder that Ibis tax Im broken up homes— as has been admitted 
by prominent Natal men— that It h^ driven men to crime and woman 
to a life of sbame ? Sir, there U no doubt wbatevor that the tar is 
nothing less than a diabolical device to drive the poor Indians either 
Into re-lndentnre or else out of the etdemy. . Jt is, thoreforo, a matter of 
the utmost importance that the GoTersmenl should take the earliest 
possible steps to bring this mberable system of re-jndentura to an 
end. I may mention that the Sanderson Committoe has strongly 
recommended the stoppage of ro-iodeotare. 

Resporarbiiity ol Goverrmeni 

One word more, Sir, and I wfil brizig lay remarks to a closa Sir, 
this is a question which really throws a great respoosIhUity upon the 
Government. I am aware that the Government of India have from 
time to time taken up the positjon that they msintain an attitude of 
neutrslily in this matter, that they do ik« themselves encourage inden- 
tured wnigration, but that if people choose to accept certain terms and 
go, it is not for them to interfere. I would only asfc the CoancQ to 
contrast this attitude with the attitude which the Government have 
adopted in regard to the peasantry the country. In legislating on lines 
to which I have already referred. I do not think th^t the Government 
can absolve themselves from their responsibility in this manner. In the 
first place, the recruiters are granted licenses to recruit by District 
Magistrates. That, in fteelf, imposes a respocaibllity upon the 
Government, because, by granting licenses to these persons, the Gov- 
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cmmont make thomsolvoa to a cortain extant responsible for the repro- 
sontntlona by which thoso men socura rocniils. Tlion tbo MoRistratos, 
Iwforowhom the poor cmlgronU nro lakon and mado to enter Into 
agroomonta, are the sorranla of Govoriimont, The third and last point 
Is tliat, though the fact about the panal nature of the contract Ins boon 
carefully kept out of all agreements all these years, the Govornmont 
have 80 far taken no steps whatever to remedy this, I would like to 
know from the IIon*blo Member, when lie rises to reply, why this has 
happened, and how the Government explain their Inaction In the matter. 
If a penal Ibhlllly Is not necessary to the system, I shall gladly with- 
draw the greater part of my objection to the system. If you aro 
prepared to abolish the penal nature of the contract under which thoso 
lalwurors have to work, the rest would bo comparatively a very simple 
question, and I shall not press IhU motion to a division ; but, as I 
understand it, the penal provisions aro Uie very essence of the system; 
without them the system cannot bo worked. II penal IbblUty b thus 
Indispensable. I ask; why tho Government have not taken stops all 
these years to see to it that tbb nature of the contract Is explained to 
tho emigrants before they enter Into their agreements 1 Bir, thb is 
really a most serious question, for whatever the Government may say, 
an a matter of fact, everybody In tho country believes that without tho 
countenanco of Oovernmon^ tho system could not have gono on bo 
long. India b tho only country which supplies idonturod labour at tbo 
present moment. Wby should India bo marked out for tbb degrada- 
tion ? Tho conscience of our people, unfortunately asleep too long, Is 
now waking up totho enormity of thb question, and 1 have no doubt that 
it will not rest till it has asse^d Ibolf. And I ask tho Govornmont 
not to make tho mbtako of Ignoring a eentlmont that b dear 
to us, namely, tho sentiment of our self-respect. We have no doubt 
plenty of dJ/TeroncosbolwPOn UiB Govornmont and the people In regard 
to tho Internal administration of thb country ; but those aro matters 
which stand on a different fooling. Chibldo the country, tho Govom- 
ment of India must stand up for ns on every occasion ; must stand up 
for our dignity, for our honour, for our national pride. If they will 
not do thb, to whom obo can wo turn ? 1 fool, Sir, that though thb 
system has been allowed to exbt bo long, yet Its days are really 
numbered. It will soon cease In Assam, and then It cannot last very 
much longer in tho case of the colonies. And I am confident that a 
people who havo spent millions upon millions In emancipating Bbves, 
will not long permit tholr own feliow-oubjects to bo condemned to a Ufa 
which. If not one of actual ebvery, b at any rate not far removed 
from It. Sir, I bog to move the Bosdlutlon which stands in my name. 


a.-4S 
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The report of tlio Ojmmfftoo, %Mcblti3 Flon'blo Rfomber bna signed, 
Bays : 

W* bats h»srJ fiom manyeoIosUt «bo ;sr« tt'M»Be»h*for»ibt 

CmmlUt* that Icdlan imteranl*. «bta draws froia tb« asriealtoral elaaaef, 
raaVe tiMUrot aattlen sod (hat a lars* proi>onloo da aetaallr lettle down clihfr 
00 ib« tu^ar aod otlcr pholattoai cr on hoUlDca of tbetr owo. Vet It leema dooht. 
ful wheibet the majority of the talgrant* UarSof todia fjlljr resliie iheeofldUloca 
of the new life belor* them or atari with the deliherate lolentlon of mahlngfor 
ihrmiekra a borne la a new eountty. They fo boeaaaa tber are noComforiabU 
at borne and welcome any ehaege of eirenmetasoea Tbaj hire quarrelled wittl 
their parenta or their eaate fellowt, or thef hare left their bomea la aearchof 
work aod bare keen vnahle to fied It. blear are not reefsited Is their own 
rftlasee. The reendlera bang eboai the haaara aod tbebfgb roada, where tber 
pick up loiterera aed lodiiee theta to aoeompaor them to the depolt and agree to 
emigrate hr rellerlag their ImmeJUte weftte aad hr repnieotatlona, no doabt 
often tnochorerdrawB. of the pra«(>e.*re before (heoi. The ma'e eitjlgraat mrre 
often than not la nnaoeompaated bf aartnember of hla famllr. and, iadred, ibe 
fareilr la freqtientir net eren aware that be hae left the ecnotrrnotillpoiaiblr 
Mae reareaflerwarda) be reopen* romiDooleailoo*. Sloee, except in tlaeeof 
aearcitr or of faffllae. the aorptr of eataal reeruiti of thia ktod 1 * not likelr to be 
large at anr one place, Ibe net of tbe reern'iera baa to be ipread far tOelcLaad 
we farar of their operatlonx la Delbh In Rtlputaoa and la Doadelkbaed. where 
iherelseertaialrno eengeatioa of popaletloti. bat. ea tbe other baad, conataoi 
eomplalnti of laeufUcIaocr el labour both for egrlcaltorsl aad laduiirlal purposea. 
The lane li tbe cate la Calcutta, where eboul oao thoutaed eralgraala are 
regiitered r«aHr. and iiltlmore to la Cawap.)r^ where tbe loest Cliamber of 
Conntrse h'l oa tereral oecailoni ealled aiteatloa to the preralling letreUr of 
labour and deprecated ib« encooragemest of emlgraiion to the eotooie*. 

That shows, Sir, how much Iheso poor p»pla know about tho lifo 
to which they are going, and liow' far tho contract Is a froo contract. 

Then, Sir, my Ifonldo friend eaM tliat whatoyor abusos tfioro 
might iiave boon at one time, there wore no eorlous obusas now. I will 
mention to the Council certain facts brought to the knowledge of the 
Committee by one of the witn«so!i, Mr. Fitzpatrick*, to whom Mr. 
Fremantle has hbnself roferntd. Mr. Fitzpatrick mentions two cases 
of serious abuse and they are boUt of them really significant of the 
feeling which still prevails In Hie colonies on the right of indentured 
labourers to proper treatment Both cases, it should bo remembered, 
wen tried In Courts, and Ja boll) cases convictions were obtained. TJjIs 
is what Mr. Fitzpatrick says ; 

To put It briefly. Four o»eri«f* on llermlugc Estate, Trinidad, beat 
■eversi indeatuced eolgraal*. »nd aawaeet them a woman. On* of tb* rsale 


1. George FiltpalrieU. Bar-*t-t»w. bora In Trinidad ol Cast lodiin 
parents, the father beieg nn ladeotwed Immlgwnt. He was appoinied as a 
delegate by the Indian coromually of Trinidad, at a general meeting, fo give 
evidence before the Sanderson CoaojUiee, 
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immigraBtaliiil a charge of siiaolt and battery and tie oTerseer* were fined 
lOebUUagaearb. 

One of the blow* received by the feania itnaigraot wai on ber abdosea. Sba 
befsspngsast at (be tiae, abortion l2B3>edjat»}/ look place, tbna eodan^rinS 
bee life. 

Tbelaajigra'iooaatboritleaforcoaefioa* an cfieneewere attitfied toUr* 
ebsrge a^cnit the c^e.'weer fije (be etiaor cbarga of aiaaslt and battery. The 
Magistrate fined tbe aeeoseJ £3 cmly and £3 a* compeBtation. 

TheebafB«* forbeitlog the otber two iaimigranU were wiibdnwn by Ibe 
Inspector. Oa (be S9tfa Septeoiber, foor taaii^eaU were charged for assaulting 
2o overaetr. Tbey were not Ceed bat aeateceed to three maatbi* bard laboor. 

1 will leaye it to Uis CodqcO. Sir, lo Kay, after this, if there are 
now no abnsea under the system- 

Then, Sir, the Hon*ble Member Bays that serfdom exists even in 
Indhi. If that is eo, the Gcremmeot should deal with that at ones. I 
do not know of any instances of Ecrfdom that may exist in this 
connlry. But if serfdom does exUt here, by all means let it be pats 
step to at once. We must distio^nish, however, between the kind of 
sarfdoD that Mr. Fremantle menlions and the s^dom that the system 
ot indenture imposes npon iodentued peopla In the cases which the 
Hon'bU Member mentions, is there the right of private arrest? Are 
there imprisonments with hard labcur fot negligence, for earelesiaess, 
for impeitinence or for things of that kind ? That really is the essence 
of my compdalnt about the system. The Hon'ble Member has told the 
Cmncil that he coold not understand why the oon-oScial Members of 
the Council ehoold make ea much fuss about this matter. He did not 
say it in so many words, but that is what be meant. But practically 
the same thing was said when proposals to abolish slavery were first 
broDght forward. The friends of U>e planters in the Hcruse of Ccenmons, 
when the qaestion was brought forward there:, aaid that the slaves 
were cootentod and they could not understand why the abolitionists 
wanted to distorb the contentment and the ha r mony of their lives. 
The Hon'ble Member said that Indians In the ookmi^ certainly would 
not thank me for brlr.gu^ fesward tim Besolntion. Sir, I am quite 
content that he ahould earn their thanks by oppoeing the Resolatlon, 
Be bb the thanks which the champions of slavery expected to receive 
from those who were anxious to continne in slavery I Be mine the 
denunciation, with which tla advoc^es of aboUtbn were thrKOaned 
by those champions at the hands of slaves, unwilUng to be free ! 

One more remark of Mr. Fremantle’s I must noUca. He mentioned 
the fact that 475 retoracd emigmots went back again last year, as 
evidence of the satisfactory conditions of life that prerailed In' the 
colonies fcfr indentured people. Bat 475 out of bow many retomed 
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tmIgranU? If things were really allractlvo Ihero, why should not a 
larger number go ? I remember to ImTO read In this report (Sanderson 
Committeo’s report ) an explanation as to why a few men, after coming 
back to India, again return to tho colonics. It Is because tbosa people, 
hating stayed for a number of years In tho colonies, find it impossible 
to get back Into their old groorcs of life In India, and after spending 
same time hero and there, and not knowing what else to do when their 
savings aro exhausted, they again go to the colonies In a spirit of 
ventura Tho I^rotcclors and tho planters, however, do not want them. 
Indeed, their altitude towards such returned emigrants came out very 
well In the evidence of Commander Coombs. And curiously It was 

my HonTle friend, Mr. Fremantle. wl»o In his examination of Com- 
mander Coombs. brought out the fact that Protectors and planters do 
not like to receive returned emigrants, as It Is feared that they know 
Iho OTltm loo well and are luro lo poison the minds of olher cinlgranto 
on Iho voyngo. Mr. Fiemnnllo nimmod tip this nttllndo In those 
words : 

IlioooJir.tk.rir If t™ ..oudto l»P >l” poople -ho tom. lo ih. 
ditk uITtti. .oodltlom to Iko ooloor II joo du.oot.n t.l.totd tomi.rsot.. 

: nm IhcrofoTO wiptlsod timl ho should monllon the toot of these 

475 rotumed Immigrants going hock MO sign Ihol tho systora wm 
satisfactory. 

Now BIr I will «oy o low words In reply lo what tho Ilonhlo Mr. 
Clark hoi oali I ant llianklol lo tho Iloahlo Member for tho promise 

that bo hoa given ol Inquiring Into why the fool of the ponJ naluM 
of the contraot Is not mentioned In the ag^en^ I hope that he 

Ineulry wlU he eelMaclory end that thro fact wBI bo^Inently 
hrraSl out In all future agreemonls. The Honhle Meinher wondered 
how I could oltocb ouy Imporlance to the loot that manolinted 
negroes eoornod to oomo under the Indenture sysl^, and how from 
ll.at I concluded that there was something aervUe about the system. 
Ko^ «r, any man who goes Ihroogh the third velumo ol the Sandersoo 
Committee's report wIU see what opialon . he emanoipaW n^rroes 
have of the system. In Jamsioa there Is plenty ol emsnolpaW no^ 
labour, but tho emancipated negroe. regulred higher wa^e ‘ban what 
are paid to iadenliirod Indians, and the P^^rs are not willing lo joy 
them hecause their proBt. are redoeed It higher wages ore paid ^d 
what is tho result 7 The negroes aro eralgraliw fronrJmslca The 
Bapllal Bnloa of that colony hM pointed out In one of Its r"Pr»™to- 
tlons that the omanolprled negroes Iher^ Wng for^ lo eral^U 

elsewhere for want »< ‘'j” 

want- they cannot bo satisfied with the wages offered to them, and 
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therefors they sire compened to emigrate ftcea tlie places where they 
were bom, and where they have spent all their lire. The Cbancfl 
wfll thus see that the emanc^ted cesroes Ihlok that the indenture 
system is not good enocgh for them; and I am quits jasliSed in 
fewing from this the conrloska that h is a systen unworthy cf free 
or even emancipaicd men, and 1 think that that is a suSicient 
condfetnnation of the Eystom. 

Then, Sir, the HoaTJe Member said that eiBigraols 
ignorant of the conditions under whjch'they would hare to Utc, when 
they start, but thin^ are explained to them whan they {and. 

What is the good of explaining things to them when they are ten 
thousand miles away frwn their booses ? If they were explained 
before they started, then that would be something. 

The Enn'ble Mr. Clark : The Haa*ble Member has misundsfElood 
me. I said that the terms of the contract were explained to them 
when they were reguUred and ^in when they came to the depot 
before they sailed. 

The Hon'ble hlr.Obkhale: 1 understood the Honlile Member to 
say that the things were explained to them when they reached the 
colonSea. Inaoy case the penal nature of the contract is sot expUlnad 
to them here, and that is my mala argument. Then the Hon'ble 
Member told os that these laws of the colonies dealing with indanlnied 
labourers were laws which had receired the asent of the Goremment 
of India. 

The Henlde Mt Clark : I am eowy to lotempt tlw Hon'ble MefB' 
her again. Colimlal laws do not rece ive the assent cf the Gorernment 
of India. VTbat 1 sMd was that U we found that the laws and their 
cipemtian were open to cbjecUon. we ccpold always stop emigialian. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Gckhale : I am sony that I was not able to twT 
quite clearly what the Hon'ble Member had said, and I mentioned the 
impression left on my mind.' Howerer, I wiH mention one instance of 
how laws passed in the coloiuea are often a^^tmred by the GoTEmmsnt 
of India, as a matter of eaaise. The law in Natal which Imposes the 
£3 animal tax on es-isdentured Indians was passed in 1S95, and it was 

approved by tla GoTenunent rf India. I am «piita sura that the a^^poval 

cooM cot have been deliberate 'Thee was then no separate Depart* 


1 . Wtel Mr.CUriactsany saU «xs •U iboald be resesbered tbit 
«5^a«>Upei=dJS84te ssceestn' &»=» Ia4u. eafcjs tbe GoverB3T^:;«aeraI fa 
C<»ac5Jl*s»tis£eJtia,iJai eosaar b»* rnfs nci, iswt aad oil« pra»ijiass»i 
afesaSae9t(artbe^tecsisae(lsta(£ia3Udsrta2tb»s&ytbere.'- (rrocBUfa^T 
iJII-li Td.1. P.3S71. ’ ' 
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„, 0 Bt of Commorco and Indmlor. to IhlBB 1’“, VT,° 'Z ‘mmS 
11.0 ordinary roulino, io,no Under Bcnrolary Kiylne hat 1.0 raw nolWng 
nl.k-cllotwWo 5a tha Act, and thus tlia Gorcrnmenl of India s opprwal 
niJst have l^oon notified to Ibo colony. Well, that is tho way in which 
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slavery, but it is also true Uiat it is not far from it. The contract is 
not a free contract. You have here the right of private arrest, just 
as they had in the case of slavery, hioroover, the labourer is bound 
to his employer for five years and ho cannot withdraw from the 
contract during that period. And there are those harsh punishments 
for bivial faults. Therefore, though the system cannot bo called 
actual slavery, it is really not far removed from it. 

One word, more, Sir, and 1 have done. The Government, it is clear, 
are not going to acc^t this llesolution. That being so, the Resolution 
is bound to be thrown out. Bat, Sir, that will not be the end of the 
matter. This motion, the Council may rest assured, will be brought 
forward again and again, till we carry It to a successfnl issua It 
affects our national self-respect, and therefore the sooner the Govern* 
zsent recognise the necessity of accepting it, the better it will be for 
all parlies. 

( The resoJutfon was rejected, SSroltag/or and S3 opojnaf. J 
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hcwerer, continues to be wb»s it was 100 years ago, and local self- 
gijvenimetit too continues; to be Where It was carried by the late 
Margnis of Rlpon' about 30 yean ago; and I strongly foel, my Lord, 
that there must be important reforms Introduced iu respect of both 
Vh^ In order that all parts of the admloistratlTe machinery should 
bo hronght into closer correspondence with one another. My views on 
the eu^ect cf dktrict edmlnktiatloo 1 hare already bid before the 
Council. It Is true that the motion was Icjst that day, but that does 
not moan that the last word on that subject has either bees said or 
heard. 

Today 1 propose to speak on the subject of local self-government. 
This subject may be roosldered under three heads : (1) Ibe constitution 
of local bodies, (2) their powers and functions, and (3) the resoarces at 
their dispcsal. Of these three, the Oecentralliation Commission hare 
gone In some detail Into the first two, and their rsccromendatlons in 
regard to them are also fairly liberal, and I do not therefore wish to 
aay anything about them on this occasion. I agree entirely with the 
Kcoamendation made by the Ccenmissios that steps shosld cow be 
taken to create viUage^achayala In selected villages Ihnugbout 
In^; 1 also agree that steps should be taken to establish what they 
call ' Sub-District Boards ' in those Provinces where they do itot at 
present exist One essential condition of the sncc^ of local self* 
government U that those who take part in It should possess a peiso:^ 
knowledge of the area under their management, or, at any rata, should 
be able to acquire that knowledge without much difficulty. This 
condition can well be fuldUed in regard to villages and sub-districts ; 
it is difficult for it to be fulfilled in regard to District Boards, as our 
districts are so brge. Therefore, I Ihlak oar real local self-govern- 
ment should start with villages, and slop with enb-districts ; the 
District Boards may exercise only general supexvbing and co-ordinat- 
ing fnncUons, and then, if the Government chcxse^ the other functions 
oi an advisory character, of which I epoke the other day, might 
gradually be transferred to them. 

Fnantial PosHion o! Local Bodies 

Turning bow to the quesUcaj of tte financial pogiUou of local 
bodies, with which alone I am going to deal today, I do not wish to 
distinguish between District Bcmds and Sab-District Boards for this 

purpose. Fortoday’sdiscnssion,TwiUtakeUiemtcg6thgTasrepresent- 
ing rural self-government just as muaicipalities represent ortan local 
slf-eovemment Now. my Lord, W m taka a bird's-eye view of the 

1 . «e« taot-DQ’.e X «a p. 3! 
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Boartjs, tnoreoTei, do not get tbs entire ptoceeda of this one-anna cess 
In alj the Prortecea. In the United Proriacas one-third is taken I 17 
Gc>veminent for Tillage chankldari police, and In the Punjab 20 per 
cent has to be paid to the GoTemraent for general services. In Bei^l 
a portion goes to the Government for public works cess, and in the 
Central Province only 5 per cent of the land-revenue U levied as 
one-anna cess and goes to local bodies. 

Functions c! Local Bodies 

Turning now to the functions of these bodies, briefly speaking, we 
may say that they are tlie care of health, of education and of roads or 
communications. Enumerating (hem in greater detail, we find that 
hiunieipalities are entrusted first with the dnties of construction, up- 
keep and laying of Etrestsandroads and (be provision and maintenance 
of public and tnunicipal buildings; secondly, the preservation of the public 
bcallh, principally with reference to sanitation, drainage, water-enpply. 
prtmsion of medical relief, raccioation, and measures against epidemics; 
Bsd thirdiy. edscatfoa And the rural Boards are estmstad with 
the maintenance and improvement of roads and other eocomunleationsi 
education, especially in its primary stages, the upkeep of medical 
Institutions, sanltatloa, water-eupply, vaccination, veterinary wesk, 
eonstructlon and maintenance of markets, and charge of pounds and 
fsrries. My Lord, one has only to enumerate these functions sod 
contrast their wide range with the extremely meagre character of the 
resources which 1 have already mentioned to realise how unequal — bcFW 
piUfuUy unequal — the resources of lx>cal Bodies are to a proper perform- 
ance of the functions which have been entrusted to them. Fortunately 
this point is CEB on which officials and z^on-officials are practically all 
^reed. The lilUe evidence which appears on this subject in the 
proceedings of the Becentralixation Commlsion go^ to Ebow that 
there is no suhstanUal difference of opinion between the twa Who 
that takes this situation into consideration can wonder that things are as 
they are as regards the provisiDO for health or saTutatiozi, far edaestion 
or for toads in the country 5 My Lord, only abont 3 per cent of oor 
towns have got a filtered water-supply, and even a smaHar propOTtion 
have gcA efficient drainage. Then in villages, in rural areas, over the 
greater parts of the country, good potable water is a crying want The 
total number of hospitals and dispensaries in the country U less 

2,700, anddisease carries away annually between 70 and BOrmUioosS 
l. SitJ»aie*MesJOT«»iaialiM »«lS7to CokhaJe: 'rbere*rBialiIi»p«eciW 

i3leore«Teeti<>as.vbIcb{nTbapslt33rl>e«99«edta jtice beCore this CtmocU. 
ii, Isa sore, He<!escriWU>eiBOtt*ljtj la lodU M70millk»aa;b8 nseanl 
7 DiirKjav Th« olhet ecu e tU oa ngaind -m ia CoUu^e's asertioa ihai tiad.tvfase 
l» tasilioo.** 
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says, but, briefly speaking, be strongly advocates that the resources at 
the disposal of local bodies should be largely increased. Andhesaye, 
especially speaking of District Boards, that there should bo quinquen* 
nfal settlements made by Provincial Governments with them as to Iho 
additional revenue that shaild bo allottad to these bodies. My last 
authority— last but not least— will bo tbo present Home Member'. In 
a speech which ho delivered some time ago in the Central Provinces, 
the Honhle Member dealt with the quostton as to why local self-govern- 
ment was not a greater 8ucc«a than It was, and he safd that, consider- 
ing the fact that the resources at tbo disposal of the local bodies were 
BO extremely meagra, the surprise was not that they bad not done 
better, but that they hod done as well as they were doing. X think, my 
Lord, I need not adduce any more testimony on the point that the 
resources at the disposal of local bodies are very slender, and that, if 
local self-government is to be a success In this country, they ought to 
be largely increased The Decentralization Commission hare expressed 
the same qilnlon. Unfortunately the Commission bad to Inguire into 
a hundred different sahjocts, and therefore this particular subject, 
namely, the adequacy or otherwise of local resources, received the 
scantiest possible attention from them. And I feet compelled to say 
tliat the manner in which they have dealt with this question Is abs^ 
lutely perfunctory. They say that municipal bodies have powers of 
taxation ; therefore they should raise extra taxation and thus meet 
their requlremeots. They did not, however, Inquire into the question 
whetliei there was any margio. what was Its extent and how far it 
could be utilised at once. In re^ird to rural Boards, they propose cer- 
tain small measures of relief — transfer of certain charges from here to 
there and so forth ; only one substantial suggestion they make, and 
that is, that the 25 per cent, suppleraenlaty grant, that is |th of the 
proceeds of the one-anna cess roughly — which the Government have 
been msklzig to rural Boards sisee 1905 should be increased 'if circum* 
stances permitted.’ Hothing more deflnite, however, than ‘if circum- 
stances permitted. 1 must say that the whole question has been dealt 
with, in a most unsatisfactory manner, considering its importance, and 
itis therefore that I urge that a freeh and thorough inquiry into this 
special subject should be ordered— an inquiry similar to what was made 


1.^ Sir Riginald Utnrj Craiioek (1864-19)7) Chief Coajm ssiooer, C, P. 
(1907): Home Member. Covensmeol of India (l9lj-l7): Li.-Govenior. Barma 
(l917-?2): member, Royal Commission on (be Soperior Civil Services in India 
nndet the chalrmansblp of lord Lee (1933-24); entered Parlbmeot (1931}; served 
as a member of the Joint Seleel Parliamentary Committee on Indian Conititotional 
Reform (I93J) ; anlhor of Tht Dilemma sm tndia (1929). 
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lines, I think it is necessary for us to study carefully both models, the 
English and Ihe French, 

Comparison o! Local Bodies here and in Europe 

My Lord, there are certain important differences In the functions 
and responsibUties of local bodies in England and France on one side 
and in India on the other rshich must be noted. In the main the 
functions belong to the same cat^ory, but In England and France 
they are much more highly developed and cover a much wider range. 
Moreover, in England andTnnce local aalhorities have to maintain 
their poor, whereas in India the people do it themselves out of their 
own private expenditure. In Great Britain, with the exception of the 
Metropolis, the police charges are thrown on local bodies, the State 
contributing Ktlf of the cost as grant In Ireland, however, the police 
charges come from the Exchequer. In Franco the police charges are 
borne by the Central Government I mention these differences becaaso 
they have to be taken into aceounl In instituting a proper comparison. 
JJow, nry Lord, taking the figures to 1909— the figures for 1910 will 
not do as. owing to the re}ection of the Budget by the Bonse of Lords, 
a large part of the revenae did not cesne in daring the year, and the 
fignmforlSll are Ewollen by therealizatioa of the previous year’s 
arrears— taking the figures to 1909, we find that in that year in 
England, confining ourselves strictly and solely to taxation, and 
excinding Post Office and such other rceipts, the State raised about 
130 miHioss. In that same year, the local authorities raised alb^^ 
therfnxn taxation, pure and simple, abont 70 mtliinna. This means a 
total taxation revenue of about 200 millions altogether, 130 
minions central and 70 rnOlicms k>cal About the same time, taking 
the latest figures aTaliahle for France, ws find that the State raised 
about 113 millions from taxation and the local authorities — the 
Beparlmeti^ and Communes — raised ly taxation abont dO mOlions ; 
altogether 153 mSlmns. In India, taking the revised estimates for 
the current year and omitting, from the revenue under principal beads, 
opium, provincial rat^ and forest and tributes, we find that our 
revenue was abent -161 millions sterling roughly — between 46 and 47. 
And takiDg the revenue raised by taxation by local bodies ft* the last 
year, we find it w^ about 3* millions— a little over miHbiis; — t>mg we 
raised by taxation. 46i mfllions imperial and provincial and SJmilljons 
loesl, sltogeiha- abaal 59 miSians steeling. Be thus find SOO 
millions rmsed in England, 153 mllHons in France and 50 millions in 
India. 

I,et us now see what proporUons these amounts twi. to the 
national income of t h e s e cointries. In England at the pr^ent day, 
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llic avcracn iticomo per head is taken at alxnit £40; and the pr^lation 
tnay bo taken ftt abwit 45 nllllnnR. Ttial moans a total national 
Income of about l.fiOO mllUona; 200 millions out of 1,800 millions 
means about II per cent, of (ho whole national Income In England. 
Thus, In the year 1 liavo taken, II per cent, of the whole national 
income was conlrlbulcd by Iho pt^lo for imperial and local purposes 
in the fhapo of .taxation. In France, the Income Is now taken at 
nlmul £30 per head, and the population Is about 40 millions. The 
total national Income is thus o!»oiil 1,200 millions, out of which about 
153 mlltians were taken for Imperial and local purposes. This gives us 
n proportion of almut 12 J per Oonl. for France Now in British Jnd/a 
our population Is 230 millions. Tlwre is some dllTiailty as to what, 
should bo t.akcn as our averago Income. There are various aulhori* 
lies who ha^*o given various figunB. The late Mr. DIghy* calculated 
it at only £l per head. Our groat and venerable countryman, Mr. 
DadaWiny KooroiP. calcuhstoj it at It*. 20 r«r he-id. lyrrd Oomer®, 
with Iho a.’tal'ilanco of Sir David Darhtmr*— himself later on one of 
tljo soundest Fln.anco Ministers of the cmmlry, who was then Financial 
Secretary— calculated It at Its. 27 per head. Lord Curxon* —for 
contrOTCTsial purposes (and that ton certain extent reduces (he value 
of Ills estimate )— estimated this aremgo income at £2 pet head. 
I.,ct us, liowovcr, for argumooFe sake lake the highest estimate— 
TjOtiI Curxon 8 estimate. Two pound.s per head for our population gives 
us 460 millions. Out of this national income for the whole country, 
our total taxation, Imperial and local, for the current year is, os I 
hare shown, alxrut SO millions. Thatglvc-s us also a proportion of 
about 11 per cent, of our national Inccsne. We thus find that of the 
total national Income about 11 per cent. Is contributed in Imperial 
and local taxation in England; about 13} per cent. In France; and 
aiwul II per cent. In India. When It is further remembered that’ 
the charge for the poor In EngLind amounts to about one per cent, of 
the national income, and that that charge Is borne privately by 


{. IV'inurii D/gif (1549-1904 ),>Uuncha4rocats of Mlf-gnvernneni (or ladit; 
tecrctary, British Committee, lodian Katiooftt Congress. (15891, ood editor of its 
weeWy orgMjnJia, (1890-95)1 editor, ifaitros Timet^ftST?). anliiorol ‘Prosperoas* 
Ilrilish India (1906). . . - . . 

I 2. Dirifobhai NaereJS ( U25-'19l7 ), oa« o( the foaoders of the Indian 
Naiiooal CoD^ress aodibricf lisFrrsidesI (1586, 1B91 and 1906); (cuader, iCast 
India Associatioo. (1867); taught CaJetaU in the Uosversity College, foodon; Dewaa, 
Oiroda State, (1871) : member, nrftteh Ilonse of Commoos, (1595): member, tVelby 
ComtDisiioo (tS97) ; author of ‘I’overty and oa-nrltlsb Role ’to India* ( 1901 )•' 
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oursolvw In Uilfl cfFuntry,wc may pulair projvirlion ulv) at 12 per 
cent, of Iho whole national Jneomo, It Jj» tjullc dear thoroforo fnmi 
these II Rures— nnd they inny ho relied on for Rcnoral piirpcs«s— lliat 
iclalivoly to out rwourees wo contribute the samo proportion of our 
Income In the rhapo of Imperial and local taxation. 

Unfair Diatributian ol Revenue Between 
Imperial and Local Service! 

But where the IrouWo comes in Is In its dUtrllmtion. The revenue 
thus raLeedfs distributed In this country much more unfavottraldy 
to local liodles than happens to he Uio case In EngLmd and In France. 
In England, as 1 have already explained, the local bodies had In 190?, 
70 mlUlona of their own; in addition they received In that year grants 
—assigned revenues and graols— from the Central Govt?mment 
amcFontln? altogether to no less than 29 millions. They thus received 
altogether about 93 mlUiens out of a total of 290 nilllons, and this, 
excluairo of tha charges for poUco In Ireland and lo Iho ^fetropolk 
Thus the total of SOO tnllUon peunds rabed by taxation was practically 
divided half and lulf between the Central Government and local 
authorilloe, the Central Oovernment taking half for central purposes 
which hare been described as 'onerous* purposes, and the other half 
going to local authorities for what are c;dled ’boneScIal’ purposes. In 
Franco, in addition to the revenue raised by taxation by the local 
authorities, they received a little over 3 millions os grants from the 
Central GcmrmmenL Taking Into consideration those grants, as also 
the grants for education and the expendiluro for police, we find that 
about 95 millions represeotod the expenditure of the State for central 
purpoees out of this 153 millions, and about 58 mllUoas represented 
local ezpeodituie, Including police and educational expenditure among 
the local, for making a uniform comparison. This gives ns a propor- 
tion of about two-Sfths for local and thTwilfths for the State, in 
India it will be found that, even including the Government expenditure 
on police, education and medical relief In local expenditure— I Inclnds 
the police in India among 'beneGcIaV eervices with considerable hesita- 
tion— we still 6nd that the Central Government took last year about 
40 millions out of a tohal of 50 mDUons for its own purposes, i e. four- 
fifths; of the remaining 10 miUions, too, more than one-half— nearly 
two-thirds— was administered by the State itself, only a little less than 
one-half being administered locally. Here then is the real root of our 
trouble. It Is not tliat we pay less for Imperial and local puipoe«, but 
that what we pay is distributed eo une^jually between imperial 
and local services in this country. The Central Government here 
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UkM o mud, Urgor proivurtlon Itan «lut U dono ln EnsUud 
or Franco. . 

Now nir Lord, I do not »y Uml IM. con bo romaliod nl 
romo «»)• mLl 1» found to Mcuroabrgor proportion for locol todto 

only o vcp- small For tlia yoar which I havo 

contribution from land b c.nttaM levied by the 

taken Into ““!?' * • , jj „„5^ce levied by the Commnooa and 

State from and, them "“^Xrhmvever!The divlelon le In the 
Depatlmentj J “,|,leon-eovecloenths bom to the Slate and 

pr^rtlon of IC to I, hat N, 

only onoe.ovontMnth to 1^1 a, 

wrlwi grloYaneo. ^ o,,w a thoory, and a mere 
bn<l bolorgH to tlio of a fact And thil fact is that 

thwry cannot India in a proportion 

tho total conUlhut on ^ 1^1 

which I. most unfair b ^ contribution from land, even If the 
bodies a much l^'f ' ^ ^ |„ no West, most of the financial 

proportion wm, not as Olconree.my Lord, I do not 

troubles of those 1*^'“ land-revenue can bo transferred 

moan Htd I urge that, in consideration of this dilfer- 

nt once to local bo,U» U „|u, mcurrlnB 

cnco,the Govcrnm.rt carefuUy con- 

Eranta. In “W nronce, Mr Daslable'. In the chapter on 

sldered- A r„„„cc,polnU out that Und Is prossmln- 

local taiatlon In his W tcUon must necessarily be largely 

ontly a soutp fijro «bl ^ u„„ j, hcjly anything 

drawn; 1”'”^ „s can bo derived. This Is Baslablo a view 

else from wldcb a iM ^ acknowledged by every one. I thorM 

and I tlunk his authorl y ^ thorough Inquiry Into this 

loro urge, my Lord, „„ by a body of men qualified to deal 

question I* .“'’“'“^ ^houldconlnothomsolvosto this solo and elnglo 

with the subject, wh ctherwise of the resources of local bodies. 

S7SmmUta°.Sd7nquIr. Inbb first of aU. whether the pros.nt die- 

«“hr"l Varery -/ f"-"' ‘I”"™"' 

and Public 
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tritution of resources between Ibe Imperial Government and the local 
bodi» b a lair one; secondly, in what ways the Central Government 
can come to the assistance of Hie local bodies— whether any revenues 
can be assigned as b done in England, and, if so, what ; to what extent 
steadily increasing recurring grants-io-aid can bo made from the 
Imperial’ Exchequer to the local bodies; and whether there b any 
margin for additional local taxation, and, if so, to what extent. I, for 
instance, would revive octroi in Bengal and Madras. The theoretical 
objections against octroi will, 1 think, not do in thb country at our 
present stage, 'll yon disallow octroi, yon shut out an important and 
fairly large source of revenue for oar local bodies. My Lord, 1 urge 
Ihb inquiry because the whole fulnre of tab local sslf-government 
depends utxjn thb. 11 b freely admitted by overy one — by the Govern* 
menl and by the non-ofBcial public alike — that there can be no more 
potent inslrutnent of ^lltical education for the mass of our people 
than' local seU-govemraeaL It Is on this account, as also because the 
interests of health, education and communlcatioas, which ars in the 
charge of local bodies, are of the utmost importance to the coinmunlty, 
that 1 nrge a sympathetic examination of thb question. My Lord, the 
'Hon'bb the Finance Mlnbter^ ' told ns, the other day— he aaid he was 
conunitliog an indberetion. bnt the c^stry b grateful to him for that 
indiscretion— that, in one of Che fhst cooversatlons be had with your 
Excelleney, you stated to him that it was your earnest desire specially 
to promote the interests of education and eanitaUoo In thb country 
daring your admlnbtraUon. My Lord, tbero can be no nobler gift 
bestowed on humanity than the two gifts of health and knowledge. We 
all fervently pray that your Excellency may be enabled to realise thb 
ambition of your heart But if the ambition b Co be realised, it can 
only be by strengthening the financial position of local bodies, because 
both sanitation and educatiou can be pnHnoted in the I^d only 
Ihroogb the instramentality of local bodies. I, therefore, earnestly 
trust that the Government will direct au inquiry such as I have 
proposed. The question b a very large one, and it has got to be dealt 
with in a large way. Unless it b vo dealt with, unless local bodi» 
are enabled to discharge the fooctions which have been entrusted 
to them properly, not only will local self-govemment prove 
a failure, but those great interesla, those sacred interests, which 
have been made over to them— the interests of health and 
education— will also suffer. 

My Lord, 1 move the Resolution which stands in my name. 




p.S». 
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1 n^pWnv ™ ”'*** = ■ 

MvLotJ IwasgUdlohsarlhonssuranrawliich Ibe Honlils Sir 
Jam« MostongaT.t!ullh« GoT.ram.nt will .o™U.r ^ opWon, 
.jnr.«i<KlinUiOConrs.otlW3d.l»t. In pmrslnB final order. “ th. 
rocommendalion. of Ih. Decntraltolion Jnd ' htl I to 

na-slns sucl. order, lua. already toon very mn.ld.rabl., and ‘ top. “« 
mSn S be dealt with very early nner. Of epume, w. know that 

the wbeol. of the Government do erind ''o"'? 1, ““'ir I “o' ^ 

llmt tbS Priad ■ ercaedlag emalL' However, I alneerely trust we .ball 
not have to wait very much longor now. 

' Asrenard. the ouesllon of Und revenne-whethar it was rent or 
. i tSerlwii riKbt In Inekdins It among the proceeds of 
taxkloi-Slonble M^l-r baa raised again the old controversy to 

f^J pf^nnln Mhilstcrs that th« Civil Service ever gave to India 
ulshod ^ oj^ Barbour, as I have already 

wa3 8lrDav d Ba,l«^o.^^S^ I^Hd “.r^^ 

elated, 1. In the early eigblles. The 

per head, an ...i^ndoslons ot that Inquiry, has been 

report. Belling forth the ^ m a confidential doon- 

treated by ^overame^ made la the House of 

inenl. „ „t itol report, but the SecreUry of Slot. 

Commons for the prod the papers were confidential. 

,„variablyr«faWltontb^^ndW ‘to P P_^^^ ^ 

By Hecorfs-I found it among a heap of books In a 

report In the Imponal ^ ^ indicate 

neglected corner. 0" , , -i^cter; inside, however, tho word 

that It was of a I asked the librarian, as the 

• Confidential was jj J eould use It, and he said I 

book was there jj, ihat report. Sir 

could, as well as any olh OTinion that our land-revenue must 

David Bartar glvM b^dJ^^^JP 

bo included among the opinion. He says : the only question 

most excellent Bounds f wealth produced by the cora- 

that baa to be w the Government for the purposes 

munlly, how much is Government did not 

of administration? *1 »i,onooole It would remain with thocoin- 

take this land-revenue from ^ respect land-revenue 

munltyaud would fructify to 11“ p„ce^ of the .alt-lax 

aland, precisely on the .am. 
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ot any other Urea, and therefore in esUmatisg the total contribution 
of the petqile for the expenses of the Government, bnd-rrrenue, bo 
says, most be included. 

My HonTda friend also said that if once the principle of regular 
granU was introdu<»di there was darker rf Ixsl bodies pressing 
Government for tnore and mere money, and that xroold he irresponsible 
finance. I will tcH the HonV.e Member a little story by way of answer 
to that A little child that has to tradga a long way to school asted its 
father once to give itapeni^ for a bus ride. Tha father, however, 
tried to point out that ehUdfen that drove in carriagea were also dis- 
contented, that they aspire to drive in taxis and motoix, and that it 
was therefore best to resist his reqnest for a penny for a bus ride. My 
herd, we are nat even at the beginning of the system of grants-in-aid ; 
when we get substantial grants, I think it will bo time enough for the 
Goremment to talk ed the possible abases of the rysten, Mcffeover, 
the Hooble Ifeniber /o.*geU that there » an important safeguard 
against any such abuse in this country. In England a private Member 
has plenty of is/beace : here we can only bring op gaesUons fer dls* 
euarion, sad cntil eomtltutioa of Cmndl is remodelled, the 
FInaneo Department, I am quite nte, in epite of what the Eoalila 
Sir Gay Fl^twood Wilson said at the end esf his speech, Can well go 
to sleep. They have nothing to fear from os, poor con-racial members 
this Council 1 

One more remark of the Hoo'ble Member! must noUee, namely, 
that the addlUonai rentimes in Franca were demoralising. I have 
no pereonal knowledge of that, but I nm not quite convinced that 
the Honbls Member is right. Oar cne-nnna ce^ is already in the 
catoTO of 'additional centimes.’ and the Government had no 
objection to that. Tf you will not have this provision of centL-nes, you 
will have to depend upon granU-hroId or assigned leveoues. How 
else were OUT rural bodies to derive their revenue ? Either the one or 
the other way must be adoj^ed. or alee, let it be said straight off that 
DO mc« in<nsey erold be found far local bedks. Now, as has been 
pciioUd out by Bartahle, land is the only source from which rural 
.bodies can d-wive the bulk their InoQoa Bat in this eoaniiy 
fa already taxei up to the hilt, aad therefore, unl^ the Goverameat 
eoraes fOTrerd to make a liberal contrilTution to the tv-g ] bodi®, I d> 
nt* see any other way in which local bodies can be r^Ey 

As regards what has fallen from the Finance Micistor. it fa quits 
Iro* that there are ProviccUl GomnmMjU intervening between lbs 
Government of ladU and the local bodies. But Lhe dfa-lr&ation of the 
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pmwn!. at our total Uiatlon Wrreen lnil«rW onJ 
fllSnciivjnr conwrm ths Imporl.1 (lo«nuu.nt and not tho 1 '"'lal 

in„ i, f'^";^''Go«^l«nt-. tlioy »illonIyba too bM 

tint illTVfal M »>» ‘^' hJit,. Tliorofiiro, action miL.t 

;:s;“nrc™rtir.'n,pcu. 0 «ve,nn..nt and not 1^ th. Iccal 
GcHi'cmmcnli'. 

. 1 . ii^n-Ktn M«TOl)cr pay* lhal rewnlly granU havo been 
Then Iho ihey a™ norwcrurrJng granU. You 

given for paniloUon. . whenever you aro In 

may I want L<t largo renirrlns grants regularly 

prnvIM out ot lh« nud„ ^ bo-prapetous nr 

Independent olwtolt ,jaill„„l taiatlon It necessary In 

olharwlfo. 1 jhftU not Education, saniUitlon and 

order Uotl tide be looked after ,ultn as 

communications are sen charseof. The 

«ell as thwe that ,, , eOTmltteo Is appointed, the morabots 

llon^lo•McmlKr “1^’ J_ ‘ ^ U,„ bodies, and the requiro- 

mlshl look lo the ™ ™„l mlabl ho left out But all the els 

meat, ot rJmnm.nl are constantly there 

or »(n*on J"®ii . 1 ^ yoara. to think of the roqulremonts of 

and have been there, > ^ member has been put 

Iho Imperial jjjn^ about local bodies and their position. 

Into this charmed circle increased 

Tlio inlluenco of this now education and sanlutlon during the 

gmnU that wo have recci UonTjIa Member In charge of 

last two years. I am 8 ^ ^ continued pressure on the 

Education and 2”“., „ Jbon,, horrerer, are then, every 

Finance I-perial requirements. My Lord, it Is the 

day to think solely . gehemo of things have no great 

local requIremenU that , urge that Government should 

chance considerod 1 U« ^ ^ 

appoint a Iwdy to mak j-njnulloBure thatsomo day erother 

;tltrMe:S-b,n.ak.anln,ulry,aad.h,n even th. 
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jnggler’s illustration' may como Iro®. But considering the assurance 
which has been given by the Finance Department, namely, that the 
views expressed today will receive consideration when disposing of 
this Question, I am content not to press this Resolution today and 
I therefore beg to withdraw it. ' 

(The resolution was withdrawn.) ‘ 


Th« risance SI«®ber ha<3 bUU towjnJ* fh* tad of Jii* tpeech . "IVteoevci' 
Mr. Gokhals »^vecat«s k roller to which he eltaehet much impoitiace, I sci 
irrewillblr Tcmlaecdof Ihelodisa Juggler who MwiewAngo seed la a flower pot 
tod covers It over wlHi ■ cloth, in on eelrsordiurilr briel space o( time be renoves 
the cloth, and behold there Is a goodlr mango tree la lull beating. So It is with 
Mr. Gothic. l{eadvoct(csaccr1sia sefons. XVegIva blm (he mltd answer which 
tflioelh »war wrath, and we ihiok we haeebefote ns an appreciablebreathlog time, 
not sir. Cohhale hat sown his RtUc teed In his lUiIe flower pot : be has covered 
it over with bis little cloih, and wllbia an loetedlbly short space e( time be removes 
bisliUleelotb and presents to our astoeUhed vidon a tree bearing, sot only leaves, 
eol osty buds and flowers, but • goodly enp of wbotesome fruit. '* 



GOLD CURRENCY 

■ VII JC n,,d:n»!l »»"' » nr>d»lim in Mn Mfnni ^.n.«in- 

tr-j. Ur VilhiMa iMa r j . f a, „ i„ Ihe free 

eiMMOC ^ OokfKtif, tni ^ j' . jj {,iend Sir 

Mr tod. I Vl! Lnrks »blchIMm.d» 

VithaWoflTliackcf^^rcfcr^tow invited me 

on tlib Bulijocl in tlifa J ^ ^ i, n,uch 

today to dovolop my ^ •‘‘J’ I ty„k of one nspoct-an impor- 

to develop, Inil I wlH .loaUnR with the question of high prices 

Uni o?pccl— of the matter. to lids question of the coinage 

in 1903-1000 . 1 had to vL" on the occasion ; 

of nipeoa and this was hott P dlfflcuUi.i Utofatlewtbs 

HMemtleiMtbstth* o^'t^T admitting ih* rup*« »o 

of rneee sad th* 0 ^‘« “ , ad cola gold pt**** Of 

witliBUedwedsr.atopthowloJ^o d,ffld«ee. for ibw# •r*«ri«n coail- 
eoofM I *ipr*i* lbl« oplo'^ who!* wbjoet It tnrtleptd lo grett 

'.l*r,X ..1 .« yjt p,,„. 

Tlw clouds Itat I ^ 1 „ ronnoclion with the odecucoT or 

nudokootcoitnin “W^n ^ ^rre to moinlnta tho Isvel ot 

otherwise of out cold j b „,„cotnod, that 

.notaugo. Mr tod, “ Uirr »l prwwnt. and I do not 

I, n inoltcr which Is n .n^nglh- The fact that Ihoro arc no 
thcroroto want to go Into It at onr ^ c„„,ncr 

ndditlons mode during the gjtuotlon as regards prices. But if 

has undoublcdlr tended to u, sDrer currenor. I fear 

wo are again on the ore el „„d the complications might 

thogucsllonwlllhofurlh" ' I take of tlus matter is 

rosslblr grow most “’J , moner. ns orerr student of >/ 

brlollr this- Tlie d““"“ J" I„ the ease of backward countriw 
political economr u,, case oi adranced countries which 

like India, much „( credit Instmmonls. Now, in that 

have nhlghir developed wsto™ ^ „ malhomallcal phrase, 

view of Ihinge, price* . „„„„ three factots-tho sfolamo of 

of throe vatlaUes; •'f'J^itles, and the demand for commodlllM. 

curroner, the supplr u„y vnrr with the third factor, either 

Anr two factors “"C I mar b*. Fw ‘“‘“"“s ‘'■'i' 

dlrectlr or Invetselr. o» ■ 


1. see p. m. 
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directly with (ho volume of currency ; they oUo vary directly with the 
demand for commodillcs; and U«y vary Inversely with Iho supply of 
commodities. Now, assuming lor the moment that Iho demand and 
supply continue normal, prlc«» will vary according to the volume of 
currency. Of course it taVccs a fairly long period for these adjustments 
to tike place, but I am stating only Iho tendency of things. Whether 
the total volume of currency that exists in circulation at any particular 
moment is adequate or olhorwiso depends upon a number of considera- 
tions, the demands of new induslrlai dovelopmonU In the country, 
increases in prodoellon. Increased facBillas for exchango and various 
other factor of tliat kind. Cat I am not going into that just now; I am 
simply considering the single phenomenon of prices fn relation la the 
volume o! currency, leaving orcrytliing else out as normal :Now, what 
Is the dIR'erenca tf you have an automatic self-adjusting curroncy such 
aa we may have with gold or wa had with silver before the year 1633, 
and the kind of artificial currency that wo have at present ? Situated 
as India Is, you will always rcqulra, to meet the demands of. trade, the 
coinage of a certain number of gold or ellvcr pieces, as the case may 
be, during the exports eason, that U for six meijths in the year, 
^Vl]on the export season U brisk, money has to bo eout Into 
the interior to purchase commodities. That U o factor common 
to both situations whether you have an artificial aatomallo gold 
currency as now or a silver currency. But the difference U this. During 
the remaining six months of the slack season there U undoubtedly 
experlcucod a redundancy of currency, and under a self-adjusting 
automatic system there are three outlets for this redundancy to work 
itself off. The coins that are saperflumis may either exmo back to the 
banks and to the coffers of Govemmeat; or they may bo exported, or 
they may be melted by people for purposes of consumption for other 
wants. But where you have no self-adjusting and automatic currency, 
where the coin Is an artificial token of currency such as our rupee is at 
the present moment, two out of three of these Dollels are stoppfd. Toa 
cannot expert the rupee without heavy loss, yon cannot melt the 
rupee without heavy loss, and consequently the extra coins must 
fetum to the Iranks and tho coffers d Government, or they must 
be alsotbed by the peopla In the latter rase, the situation is like 
that of a soil which is watar-loeged, which has no efficient drainage, 
and the moisture from which cannot be removed. In country 
the' facilities for banking are very inadequate, and therefore our 
mon^ does not swiftly Sow fact to the banks or Goverment trsasnrisa. 
Consequently the extra mon^ ttiat m sent into the Interior often 
g^eis here and there like pods at water, turning the whole soil 
into a marsh. I believe the fact cannd he gainsaid that the stopping 
of two outlets out of three tends to raise prices by the 
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votao ol camncy roJantal. It wc had a SoU "T"'? 

ol Iho imisont ortirjclal »nrCT cumncr. wh*" 

»vv«,]n wmldro-moU coW coins Into bullion or export gold coins 
tho Spoo being what it K Iho r^plo cannot me 
»«nrt it boeauEO of the dltTeronco betwoon its token anti intrli«fc 

:T.s;u.cdu. 

Incurml hy meUlns curroncy reinaliB MlHicIah As 

„ tob W ton>s»n Ihl,, and thsy hod 

bo placed on lla „„ly bo n Icmpotaiy niranBO- 

tocomniondod that Uio_^n^_ authoillies haro advocaUd 

monl. Tho hmeln „ot n sllra- currency, ns tho 

n Bold standard and soW .yaloonlry. Tho time lias corao when 
pomianonl '‘^"S'™o ,b., ^o'rtrauld not enter on tho noil etago ol 

wo should consider ^oUior sh^ ^ 

our cmroncy pollW e unlhnltod legal Under, 

ndmlttlng illvo'. ij'' n„' „ni haco to ho rcstricUd In amount 

Hut n ttao tnual cOTo when U J ^ 

a, b”'" ^ Bosolntlon 

tho country, hy withdrawn nfUr the Kinanco Member had 

( The ™ „J,gor the ’consideration ot tho SocroUry ot 

topllod llmt tho "“‘h” ^^ji,U„llli.j(banlunisoltiIthoSocrotary 

St* SsUu n”.t the wls hoso. tha n, over of the resolution. ) 

COLD STANDARD RESERVE 

„ j ir„reh ID I!. M Ihrilingf. 1“ Rlccrw, pronVias, 

|On/Vi'li 5 ,«"dA ^ anotoA™ rrcommen'lm IW a 

Sir I'.IW.Ms JteAer« Sand.rrsl Ilmra U IM in tiM in 
„JM,liii porhon olJK ij^foUonnn, word, : ] 

Indirn “‘’'■'"‘"’"’r't 300 , my entire ooncurrenco with my 
My l«rd, I JL HoLs elaUd tho case with that 



nd pracucttJ 
and I do not think 
' ''7ffl/vEto TlSlmU nsmIuUo" '*'" roiocUd, 24 yoti.g A-r 
and 33 o£P«'n-^' ) 


«{cK}l-nela on P- 
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, ocku. 

Sfn.'^a; SnJcM P«W- 

distressed poor, which ca ^ Nugent’s clear and 

^ In II- ^ ^S'LTux. hif directness and 

T^T?r^5 SlfU demoted a pnbUc servant is bound to 1« 

Tuimes-butatlhUiuDCtaTe.lt is nothing less than a ^bl« 

felt at all tim , p-psidencv has not yet emerged from a famine of 
“^5“^' ’■w ^nd^n irii“nc» n«drf Iton ev« to 

Umble -^jienced hands. However, the Service of which 

was ^dlsllngotli'*! a membei fa not poor in men of U« 
«. baTC cTcry confidence tot his succeaMC wiU deal «ilh 

-■■'"• rd°o?=ir“'’’ 

for to Goremmeal to abidms giaUtodo of the people 
Four Years of Frit^illul SoHering 

Mv Lord, the last four years have been years of frightful 
ff .jlmcfnr the Eieater portion of thU Presidency. Famine and 
^ainia and fanune these have been our lot almost without 

plague, pl^ admitted, on all hands, that the last famine was 

‘SS -d intensity even in t^ farmn^ 

absolu y fioremment have no doubt done much to rebeve 

'iSSon. and for all that toy hare don. to people of this Pre- 
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,ia«ncy me sralotuL II b also a ptoun) lo a. lo ackniwWgo 
Ihs aovotad aflorb nhicli many alliMrs of Govorniaont, es^iaUy 
many Dblricl Onicere. liavo mado to aavo Ufa and mlligola suffering. 
May I, in thb connocUon, though I am not directly connecUd 
with hU Division, offer my rospectful trlhuto of ndralrallon to the 
Hon. Mr Lely, Commlsloner of tho Northern DIvbion, for tlio splendid 
exertlona which ho has, hy all acconnb, throughout made to solten 

the rigour of the calamity which haa so brgoly overlakon the people 

of hb Dlvblon. I hope, though I have hoard nothing on this point 
onowayorthoolhor.tliatthoQimmbalonorofmy own Division 
not hohliidhand In pleading for Indnlgonco and goneriwily In tin. 
treatment of tho people holonging lo hb Pivblon. ^ But while Ih® 
omda! pulUc b gbd to express lU cordial approciallon of tho dot oted 

l ihours d many Govornmontolllcers, and while wo am by no means 

unmindful of tho brgo amount of mliot which 

tatowod on hundred, of thousand of helptes human J “ 

bound to say that, owing to the cxcomivo rigidity of the system of 
rSof adopts, the ovemeal In tho wrong direction rf tho several 
a ihnadlnalfl oltlclab ood such otlior causos, tho actual administration 
:“ia. t;tn as satisfactory a. It might otherwbe have been, 
or ns Government themselves must have wished. 

Harsh Famkie Rellel Adminislraljon 

Excessive concentration of bhour on largo relief works, excossivo 
1 I n ttiorlng to tho provbions of tho Famine Cudo, excessive 
rlg^r Item, have, in several pbcos, brgoly 

tasking and jir„cllvoness of the relief which Government 

t rd thlr lef^o ks^^ Then gratuitous relief Iw., heen 

Intended the relief WM ^ ^ 

given In IW ...ij-ciicjns far loss liberality lias boon shown to the 
mailer of revenue ^lectoto^ expert at the hands 

stricken „ unjustifiably harsh methods have been 

subordinates, for realising the 
r i. ^Inofferinc this criticism I do not rely on mere 
Govorrmentdu t^ogloloniente In newspapers. I respectfully 

general /t A^ony of figuros. My Lord, last month 

ask leave to j ^as prosenlod to Parliament by command 

tJiZ This volume contains monthly reports made by the 


„ .• / <-,..1x1 s9 it wM ta force st the time, 

1 . Tbe ramine 

Ueiciioa ef Cn« tot abort work u tm« 


sothorieeil the 

to nreaknes!. 
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£6Teral GoTernments to the Supreme GoTcrnment on Famine Relief 
operations in their respectire provinoea: These reports, arailahle to 
the pec5>le of India only after thigr hare been published at a distance of 
eix thousand miles, Mng down the narratire of Famine Relief to the 
end of March last, except in the case of Bombay, whoso last report 
published in the Blue-Book fe for February, I9C0, The Famine noti- 
fcations, bowem, pnhlhhed week after week in the Boniba'j Gwera- 
wenl GxutUe, giva much of the information contained in these Reports 
to the GoTernmeal of India And, indeed, so for as the numbers 
relieved and nuns expended on relief in Bisnbay are concerned, I have 
complied my figaree from the weekly OfAifications In the BonH^ 
Gotmimrtii Gtatllf, and not from the incomplete reports publishcid in 
the Blue-Book. 

Fam're Relief in Bombay and C. R. Ccmpared ■ 

I have taken the period of e^bleen woeks from Soth Kovember to 
SIst March for purposes of my anab^is and cccuparBoa, because it ie 
only for this period that the Bombay Govenuncnt lave published 
figures of expenditure Incurred on famine relief in their wee^ nolifi' 
cations. Tbds period is a fair one for ccmparison also for two other 
reascms — first, that it isclndee one nmslh of the time prior to the 
issue of Mr. HoIdemesaT December circular, which, whatever may have 
been the intentions of the Government of India, was certainly c^orta- 
nately worded, and was i^ed at an unfortunale moment; secondly, 
that the period is separated by a coosiderobls interval from the month 
of May, when that fearful outbreak of chdera in Gujarat and clss* 
where carried off thoosauds and teas of thnusarnfa, and practically 
upset Ihs greater part of the machineiT of reliet Now, my Zxird, let 
m see bciw this dire vidtaticn was dealt with in Bcsnbay and the Cen- 
tral Provinces during this period 1 take the Centra] Provinces for 
compar^on, because, Uke Bombay, (bose Provinces had suffered from 
famine only two years previously. Such a comparbos is fair by 
reason of a general similarity of conditions in the two province as 
regards the life and habits of the people in ordinary tim^ as in 
reference to the extent and amity of the fomine of last yair. 
what are the results of the comparison ? 1 find that, during period 
of eighteen weeks, Um Bombay Government relief a total of 8J 
minion units of wotere, 2S-S mQIion units of dependants, and 0-" 
mnikm units of persons in recemt <rf gratoltoas rdiri in poor laxisss or 
•villages, or a grand total of 112.5 minion unila, the pc^Ulion of the 
affected area during this time being 10 mOlIot^ 


■. ioot.«au oa p. 24 . 
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Durlim Iho ■»mo poriml lira Govoniiiienl pt tho Conltol Ptovincea 
tplioviKl n folAl Pf 111 3 "’'"lO" """* 1- ’ “"I*! f 

.,cpcnd.,„La »■><! « -«>'- W% ™Sn °„nk 11.0 

IrCor 0.0 

million units ol workore 
!‘rovlnecs Gorcrnniont on th rupoos per thousand 

wa3 8G.3Ukl.rfrupo. ,Hhe 

units of workers. But J J^rtions of Bombay were about 

chenpiyit staple gralM rArrosmonding portions of the Central 

25 pc, cm 1.181.0, «”X:„S;^lSgLltI.o»ta,P.onll« 

IVoTincs. ,u„n,™o_Ilakoltmi811s. Tlio oTOTago 

ft lllllo lea than 18 11^ _ hotwoon 22 and 23 Iba. a nipoo — 

price in the lloPloal r,o,in average price in Bombay was 

1 Lake it at 22 11«. TlrU .ho« ttol the -the 

22 per cent, higher ton '» u, opj mpe», in Bomtey, 

Corittal Provinces wore, tome ^ „t espendll.ire on workers was 

the amount of Snes t«W [ " „<,t state to whole dlftercnco 

Central Ptovlncs. 'T*''*' observed In paragraph 363 of tnetr 

for, as the last Famine CornmWK. cspondilnre probably 

Hepmt, the 11 does not appear that the Cental 

Include cost of hulUt^g. »"» Mraoovor, even If the figures to 
Provinces figures Include tot ^ „ould ta much 

Isilh Provinces Included too u„ rrlmost exolnsively 

larger in Bombay owing to tw ^^l rrovlnces a large resort to 
on large works, 'vleereas 1" orominent feature of to reUof adralnl- 

snmll reflet works has ben a^^ 

Stratton. One useful test children, relioyod gratuitously on 

of dopondanlB, mostly non- .^^^dants formed 20-2 per cent, of to 
relief works. In Bombay m months, as against 7 4 per eonl. In 
total ..nits relieved during . many more motors lived on 

to Centre! Provlneos thM * Bombay than was the OMO la be 

relief works with Uat point of difference between to 

Central Provinces. ‘ J^araUvely small number of persons 

two admlnfetralions a to ^^or viUagM In Bombay. I find 
grntoitonsty 41 million units out of a total of 

that, while In to Centra! ^ so relieved. In Bombay on'V 

}67-?nin!iOBUnIU.,orPtotlcallr*r 
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6.7 million .niUcut of . toUl "f S do! 

col. ,™roooieli.v«i. kM . 0 ,k» 

to the larger number o( non-workmg clu proporiion was 

In Bomtay. Sim Ih. tot ITS «»!' »“ 

„lIovoa in Iho Sh Such ar. 

Each matters, they are somewhat disappotntins. 


1 have no wi«h to establish a direct connection ^tween th^ 
dilI.LXSi nnd Ihc UiTcrent ».» of „«,iUity 
In (amino nmna of Ihc i™ P™!”"® during the tma SI U MO 
Siy -UcTl clrDdng. -i-h y^ Excolfency . 

»nt— inn 1 will merely mention them to the Connen. The 

ProvintJes Report for December gWes Hsnies for 

nnd io find ttol In 13 ol Uunn th. mort^ty ^ 

<n nne it was below 3. and in two it was below 3-5. The Bomtay 
Uport for December gi%-e3 lbs «l« o°37 5 distric^. airf ^ fii^ 

♦v^Mn nnne of them u the mcrtolily below 2-5 per mi Je. In one It U 
• na "r *•» in one ■A*“9. and in the remaining two between 5*5 

Ci^inlMl Provinces haT8 a mortality below 2'5pet mlDe. In four U is 

SSn^d 3. In on. il i» S'W. •”'1 >■> »“ »»”'»? 

lUport for January gives figures for lo from which w bm 

tlTin three ^icU the mortahty was below 2-a per mifie, m two i t 
was between 2-3 and 3, in three between 3 and 4. in two between 
4 and 5 In two between 5 and 6. in one it was 8 -I, and m two it was 
Virfween 9 and 10. In February nine districts in the Central Provinces 
had a mortality rate below 2-5 ; four had a rate be^ 3. foy ^ho^ 
between 3 and 4. and one had a rate of 6. la Bombay oat of the U 
districts for which figures arc given, four are below 2-5. three a« 
between 3 and 4. three between 4 and 5, one has 5*95, one has 7-9, 
andonehas IS-SSpermille. There u no report for March from the 
Bombay Government in the Blue-Book, and it is. therefore, not possible 
to conUoue the comparison further. It should to remembered that thU 
very high mortality in Bomtay was long before Uie fearful cnilbreak of 
oholcra in Gujarat and other places in April and May last 


Famre Rebel in Central Division 


Coming now to my own Division, I find that Sbolapur more than 
nralntaiffi the average eipendilure for the Bombay Prsidency for 
relieving one t* 


1 tbousand unite cf workers. Sholapar relieved daring 
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the four montlis 10'9 milUon units of workers at au average co?t of 
Us. 93-2 per thousand units, which rate compares very favourably 
witli Rs. 87-5 for the whole Freaidency. This is all the more satisfactory, 
since prices in Sholapur were during the period a little lower, than 
3 8 lbs. a rupee, which was the arerags for tbs whole famine area of the 
Presidency. During this same periwl Ahmednagor relieved 12*9 
million units of workers at an average cost of close upon Us. 87 per 
thousand units. Khandesh rolioved 2l*5 million units of w’orkers, and 
bore also the average rate of expenditure for the Presidency was nKirly 
maintained, which is somewhat surprising, seeing that at one time 
there were numerous complaints about excessive fines being imposed 
in this district. Next comes Poona which relieved 3-6 million units of 
workers at an average cost of fls. 79*7 per thousand units, which is a 
veiy unsatisfactory result. Nasik was still worse, relieving 6 million 
units of workers at an average cost of Rs. 724 per thousand units, 
but In this District prices were generally lower than the average of 
18 lbs. to the rupee, and tbb is to a certain extent a counterbalancing 
consideratioa The most unsatisfactory figures in this respect are for 
Satara, which relieved 2*13 million units of wokers at a cost of Its, 73-7 
per thousand units, a result which clearly shows that the complaints 
frequently coming from thisDktrIct (bat excessive fining was going 
on on relief works were substantially correct. As regards gratuitous 
relief in poor houses and villages, l^oona stands first, 11 per cent of 
its total units being thus relieved, and Sbolapur and Nagar come next 
with 8 per cent., all these three Districts being above the average for 
the Presidency. But the percentages for Kinodebb, Kasik and Satara 
are mest unsatisfactory, Khandosh relieving in poor houses and 
\'illage 3 only 3 per cent, of its total units, and Nasik and Satara not 
nioro than one per cent. each. 

Suspensions and Remissions : Bombay Compares imfayourabiy 
with C. P. 

I now pass to the question <jf suspensions and remissions of land 
revenue. Here again Bombay compares very unfavourably with the 
Central Province The Faraino Commission* of 1878 ha.9 strongly 
b’sst ‘‘si.vpfmsjons ought to be liberally given to all but the 
wealthier individuals and those who from exceptional advantages have 
escaped the general failure of the cn^, and that great care must bo taken 
that the granting of this relief is not unduly delayed while enquiries 
are being carried on into the claims and circumstances of individuals. " 


1 The Cflfflffltsrfca appointed b/ He Covemmeal of Inau with Ceoeral R. 
Straebey aiPteUdent to iaquife falo the pntWeaw of ladiaa Famiaes ( IS73 ). . * 

0,-50 
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Now tli 0 Bombay Government 1 feat, have in this matter precisely done 
what theCommissIonrecommendedshoBldnotbodone, and they have 
not done tliat which the Cornmi^Kin rcconunetided ehould be done, rir., 
they have not granted Eospensions in a liberal spirit, and whore they 
have been granted, they have been delayed so long on the score of 
making inquiries into the means and circumstances of individuals that 
tiiey have thereby Icel most of their value and nearly all their grace. In 
the monthly reports published In the Blue-Book to which I have already 
referred, there is a column for showing how much land revenue has 
been suspended upto the end of the period under report Now I find 
that the Central Provinces Report for January shows the sum or 18-5 
btkhs of rupees as already suspended. In the corresponding column ^ 
the Bcmbay Report there U no entry. The Fehrnary Eeport for the 
Central Provinces reports the figure of IB-S laiha But the March 
Report shows these suspensions at 21*64 lakhs. In the case of Bombay 
there is no report for March published in this volume, and in the Reptff t 
for February the column for suspensions is again left blank. Even 
the PuoiabBepcirts show 12-6 lakhs as suspended in December. This 
figure stands at 20 3 lakhs in the January Report and at 20*5 lakhs 
in the March Report. Fically, in the Viceroy’s telegram to the 
Secretary of State, dated 2nd July 1900, it is stated that 60 lakhs 
of land revenue have been snspeoded in the Central Provinces 
out of a total demand for 36 lakhs; while In the Punjab (ha suspensions 
are described as *' very large. " In the Financial Stetemeot before as 
it is indeed stated that a demand for 64 lakhs has been suspended in 
this Frreidency, but it is not vkar whether this sum represents 
suspeusiona out of last year’s demand only, or whether it Includes the 
arrears of prevIo\is years unrealized during the last year. These arrears 
Blood at the beginning of the lost year at 14 lakhs, and as, in a letter 
from the Bombay Govermnent to the Govcrnmeiit of India, dated 13th 
January 1900, published fn this Blue-Book, the estimates of probable 
suspensioss are put down at 71 lakhs, there U reason to feir that the 
lakhs mentioned in the Financial Statement may include the 
unrealized arrears of prerioos years. However, Ibc^ my fear is 
ungrounded. But even then the proportion of suspensions granted to 
the total land revenue of this Presidency Is very meagre ewnpared 
with the proportion in the Central ProviDees, though it is undoubtedly 
much greater than was the case fa the famine of 1896-97 in this 
IVesIdency. 

Illiberal ImplemefiUriGn of Famine Commissions Recommendalions 
Now, my Lord, 1 have never been able to understand why the 
Bombay Government should be so reluctant to give generous effect to 

the recommendations of the Famine Commission in this respect. The 
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C^mfssion has expressly deprecated inquiries into the means and 
circumstances of individuals, has also expressly pointed out the risks 
of corruption and high-handedness inseparahlo from such inquiries, 
and haa expressed Its preference for making failure of crops over large 
areas the standard of granting suspensions Instead of the inability of 
individual holders to pay the revenue demand. And there is no doubt 
that a liberal policy on these lines is bound to confer great relief on 
those who stand In need of it. And the Btate practically runs no rUk 
in granting suspensions on these lines, for those who are well-tcuio will 
find it impossible to escape payment when better times come, and those 
who are not well-to-do are entitled to these suspensions even according to 
the present policy of Government. Government may without difficulty 
raise short-term loans to take the place of the suspended revenue, and 
may, If necessary, charge interest on all suspended amounts. Such a 
policy will be more in keeping with the immemorial practice and traditions 
in this country, and more in harmony with the notions and feelings 
of the people on the subject The present standard of Government 
based on an Inquiry into each iodividuaVs ability to pay is so arbitrary 
in its nature, and leaves such a dangerously wide margin of discretion 
to subordinates, tliat it loevitably gives rise to great discontent, 
and needlessly earns for the Government a bad name which it does 
notdeaerve. Theprioclple that only those who are able to pay shouldpay, 
and that no one should bo forced to borrow for paying tbe land revenue 
looks very well on paper. But several instances wWch have recently 
come to light have illustrated how such a principle is apt to be worked 
in practice. I understand that tbe Collector of Kbandesh issued orders 
last November or Docomber directing that the expression ** should not 
be forced to borrow " was to be interpreted as meaning “ should not be 
forced to borrow to such an extent as to involve tbe borrower hopelessly 
in debt. ” He also, I understand, ordered that whenever lands were 
mortgaged, if the survey-holder failed to pay the assessment, it should 
be realized from the mortgagee, whether he was In possession or not. 
Now anybody can see that this method of realising the assessmentmay 
nominally relieve tlie agriculturist for the moment 5 but, in reality, it 
compels biro to borrow, and that at a ruinous rate of interest, for 
the payment of land revenue; for tbe mortgagee, as a matter of course, 
adds wliatever he pays to the State In thia connection to the loan 
which ha has already advanced to tbe agriculturist, and charges a 
high rate of interest for it into the bargain. Government have 
deprecated the payment of land revenue out of tagai advances, 
and they have recently issued orfere calling upon revenue officers 
to see that no revenue is realized out of such advance. But such 
payment would, in iny opinion, bo much 'belter for the poor ryot 
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in Kasik of 5-6 per cent,- in ITagar of 25*9 per cent, In Poona of 
12'9 per cent, in Satara of 11*2 per cent, and in Shobpar of not 
than S2 per cent Of course these nductioas were before the terrible 
mortality among cattle during fast year's famine. WTiat the position 
at the present moment must bo we can only conjecture, and It is 
perhaps bffit not to indulge in so gloomy a conjecture, ily Ixird, 
the loss® and misery of these f»™ years hare been stiU further 
aggrarated by the ravage of the pl^ue, and I feel bound to say that 
it WM much (o be wished that Government had not realised so 
large a percentage of their revenae in the Deccan as they havo 
already dona. From a statement which the Timas qf India published 
last month, we End that, except in Ahmednagar, the greater part of the 
land revenae had been collected ia the Central Division by the end of 
June, the pcrcent^es of realizatton to the total demand for the year 
being TO in Sholapur and Nasi, C7 in Satara, 60 in Khandash and 5S 
in Poona- In addition to these figures, eorae more revenue must have 
come in during the last month. It is difficnlt to believe that th»e 
high percentages could have been realized without causing much 
hardship and privation to numbers of families, end cccnpelliog soai9 
who might have hitherto tried to keep their heads above water to tabs 
their first plunge into debt &. large pcrrlion of this must have also 
been collected from mortgagees direct, hloreorer, I hear that the 
percentage for elmilaily situated tolnkas in one and the same district 
vary greatly in eeverol cases, showing the extent of harahnes practised 
in seme talokas for the recovery of bnd revenue. My Lord, I regret 
to say that the traditiaos of the Bombay Government in this matter 
have never been in the direcUon of lS)eraUty. 

Famine Commission and Bombay Famine Relief Adminislraiion 

The Famine Comnusslon ot 18«8 has noted that the Bombay 
Government of that time had done the least to reliovo the people in this 
respect and the Madras Govenuneot the most. The last Famine 
CommisSioQ has also found fault with the Bombay Government for 
granting extremely small suspensions and practically no remi^ons. 
I do not kitow why this Government should cling so tanacicnisiy to 
these traditions of ffliberality, and I respectfully, but most earnestly, 
appeal to your Excellency to break thtougn them once for alL lam 
tbo mme emboldened to make tlus appeal, because your Excellency’s 
munificent contributions to the fazoioe fund from your private purse 
bave made tt clear to everybody htw ycmi heart goes out to these poor 
pecple, how deeply your Excellency sympathizes with thesr ia their 
trocbla iff Lord, the past is beyond recall, but I respectfully suggest 
that such of the land revenue as baa not yet been realized be nearly all 
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of it lemUlod at onco, because all those vrlio could liave possibly paid 
the Government demand by using their resources or credit, must bavo 
already done so ; and, .in the present situation of our peasantry, it is 
noces-sary to give many of them a fresh start in life without placing 
this millstone of arrears round their necks. I am confident that sucli 
liberal treatment of the peasantry wiU return tenfold to the State fn 
the increased prosperity and contentment of these people. My Lord, 
1 have spoken at euoh length on this subject of famine relief and 
suspensions and remissions of land reronue, because the first has almost 
exclusively engaged the attention of the public as of Government 
during the past year, while the second not merely has a reference to 
(he past year, but is also a matter of (he most pressing importance at 
this moment. 


Enhanced Assessment h Indapwr 

Having already taken up so much lime of the Council, 
I have no wish to detain them much longer. But, I will, if 
your Excellency will boar with me, briefly refer to one other 
matter, and that is the levy of enhanced rates of assessment ia the 
Indapur taluka in the currant year, for which the Budget presumably 
makes provision. My Lord, the eelection of papers about this taluka 
published a few months ago are melancholy readiog, as showing bow 
oven plain considerations are sometimes ignored by the Departments 
interested In enhancing the revenue demand of Government on land. 
When this taluka was settled in 1667 its revenue demand was raised 
from Rs. 81,000 to Rs. 1,24,500 a year. It was then stated that 
considering the circumstances of the taiaka the revised amount was a 
light one, and that the taluka would bo able to pay without the least 
difficulty. Things, however, turned out otherwise. Owing to low 
prices and other causes, the condition of the talvjca became so serious 
that in seven more years Government thought it necessary, on the 
representations of public bodies In the Deccan, to reduce the 
assessment from Rs. 1,25,000 to Bs. 141,000 a year. The aciaa\ 
demand, ho^vever, for some years past, has been about Rs. 1,03,000. It 
has now been decided by Gorenunout to raise this assessment by about 
30 per cent , that is, to about Rs. 1,34,000. And those enhanced rates 
will bo for the first time levied in the current year. The principal 
ground on which the enhancement was recommended by the Settlement 
Officer was the usual one of a rise in prices— the two staple grains of 
the talulca, jowarl and bajri, having risen by 24 and 33 per cenL res- 
pectively in price. Now,*in the fiistplace, the returns of prices for 30 
years ago must be accept^ with great caution. Assuming, however, 
(hat they are reliable, and that prices have risen, as stated by Mr, 
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Youns.* H i** ailonWiIng Im* n«ir]y evcty aflicar of Government con- 
eornwl In ttii'? enhancement lost stsht of Iho fact, f tat/st In paragraph 
17 of Mr, Y'onng’tf report, that tbo principal ilaple, namely, j-warl, 
Vphlcli h nljfnit two-lhinls of the total produce of tlio talulca, has rUon 
only 24 per cent. In price, white hajrl which has rl^cn 33 per cent, Is 
only onc-jjJnth of the produce. Asaln, my Lord, it Im been declared 
that the prllcy of Goa'crnment Is to tabo the ft*«asmcnt liy atiout Kalf 
the perrcnlaso of Uio tbo In prices. Thus Sir llarllo Frerc,* a most 
disUngul’hod oulhorJty on this Fubyect, fitatw! hc'foroo ParliamcnLvy 
Committee In 1S71, that If the rbo In prlcw In a place to Ijo re-seUlcd 
in the Bomh.ay ProBldeocy was 20 per conL, Oovemmeat rabod fb 
jL'ycssmect l»y 10 per cent, and gars the Iwnofit of the other 
half to the rayat. Among other ground .1 elated by Mr. Young 
for justifying hb propoeals for an Increase, 1 find an increase, 
of £5 per cent in •population menlloDed. Nw whatorer on 
increase. In population may Indicate In other countries, In IhU 
country, where manLise b practically compulfory, It rcry often 
Indicates a greater dfllerioratlon In the standard of Jiving of the people. 
That this is so In the caso of Indapur is clear from the fact that, while 
the population has Increased by 25 per cent, cattle, which are tho 
principal wealth of ogrlcuUnrlsts, have not rban by even 10 per neat. 
These figures, which Mr. Young has given, nro for is55-5C, since which 
lime there has boon a steady diminution In tho nonjher of cattle . 
Mr. Tofingnbo mentions on increase lo wells oed //u&otsros a sign of 
Increased prosporlly, but the claim on this account Is more liun 
discounted by the sbitement, also contained In his report, that the 
area under well irrigation In the talnlca. so far from increasing, has 
actually diminished. Then Mr. Y'oung mentions that there aro !iow 
more roads fn and near Indapur than there were thirty years ago. 
Kow apart from the fact that thestf roods have been constructed out 
of local funds, Iheb contribution to an Increase in agricultural profits 
is already represented in tha rise la prices, and therefore to tafce this 
factor into account in addition to prices Is really to count it twice over. 
Under these circumstances, my Lord, an increase of 30 per cent, in 
the as^sment is a most exorbitant increase. One is at a less to 
understand bow the sereral ofBceis through whose hands Mr. i'oung's 
recommendations passed ^d not choileQge his proposal to Increase the 
assessment by 30 per cent, when the area under cultivation bad 
actually dimimsbed, and the principal food-stuff had not risen in 


}. SoperioIcadRilef Laa4 Rereids{lS97) 

2. Sir H«n»j Bart* E4w<rr4Frt»-»ji815.5«) jGovereorofBoiabay (1S62-67); 
iaeiDb«,ConneilofIndia(tg6T); Cmeraet o(p>e Cap« aad High CoiOQUsiOtttt 
n^nth Aliicai 1S77), 
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price, according to liis own showing, by more than 24 per cent. It is 
true that the HonhloMr. Muir-MacksnzIeV support of the reccsn- 
mendations Is haU-hoarted, and I detect in eereral of his sentences a 
vein of sarcasm, as when he mninds Government os to with what 
confidence it was predicted in 1867 that the setUemeot then e/Tected 
would work smoothly, and how that confidence was afterwards found 
to be misijlacod, and when he advises Government that, if they have 
the faintest doubt as to the capability of the taluka to bear the eiihance- 
mont proposed, they should give the benefit of the doubt to the laluka.' 
I, therefore, earnestly implore Government to reconsider this question, 
and in any case not to Jevy the enhanced rates daring the current 
year. 

Abate the Sfate Demand 

Indeed, during this year it would bo a wise and generous policy 
to abate a portion of the ordinary State demand In view of the 
ground whlcli the agrlculiurista have icst all over the Division, so 
as to enable them to recover that ground at least partially. In 
this connection I would also urge that, now that the Survey Depart* 
>nent has been closed, Government should announce once for all, as 
indicated in the conespondence between this Government and the 
Goverament of India in 1833 on the eubjeet, that henceforth, when 
settlements are revised, enhancements will bo made only on three 
grounds, namely, increased area under cultivation, higher prices, or 
increased production owing to fmprovemenls made by Government. 
Unless this is done, the eettlement c^ralions will be apt, as at present, 
to unsettle everything instead of settling anything. My Lord, 1 feel 1 
have trespassed much too long bn the time and attention of theCbuncil. 

I had at one time Intended to make a few observations on the Police 
and Abkari I)ep.trtments and the Gnancbl position of Municipal and 
Local Boards. But I have put all tbceo questions aside, and confined 
myseli exclusively to the land revenue question and the question of 
famine relief, because I thought it my duty in these days of general 
suffering, to plead in this Council for unlveTSsl leniency and generosity 
in the treatment of those who have been bit eo hard. 

Peasant more heavily taxed than others 

bly Lord, our peasant is the backbone of our finance. It is some- 
times said that he Is on the whole very lightly taxed, and that the salt- 
tax is the only tax which he contributes to the State, the Government 


1. S<>yaj,n JIT»ir'Jlfact<nsa<,i.C.S., Director of Agricullare : Commissioaer in 
Siod ; meaiber, ladian Inigalioa CoouirfisM ; nezaber, Dcnibaf Exeeslive Cooacil 
(lOOS-10); acled u Coveroor (JalT-September, 1?07). 
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assessment on land being in tlie nature of An oconomic sent. Ido net 
propose to discuss whether the assessment h purely an economic rent, 
or Is in part at least a lax, but this I believe will bo admitted liy every* 
body that, between the monoydondot and the Go\*emmont, Iho rayftt 
lias, in paying the land revenue, to trench «rieas]y upon w}u>l may be 
called his margin of legitimate remuneration. Hut this Is not all that 
he contributes (o tlte State, The bulk a( the Ahkori rerermo Li contrU 
butodbyhim. The Fonat rovomiecomca priiclically from his elonder 
puree, if indeed ho has a pureo. He contributes a substantial portion 
of tho stamp and registration fees. The saU-tax, as also all duties on 
such Imports aa he consumes, fall heavily on him relatively to his 
resources. l*tacUcally the income-tai is tho only tax which ho does 
not pay. ^V’hoQver, Iherrfore, among tho Indbn people may bo lightly 
tax^, the peasant is surely the meet heavily burdened among them 
all In the best of limes his lot is hard, and when mother nature grows 
unkind, not all tho efferis of a benevolent Government savo him from 
imraenso misery. He, however, endures all meekly, pallenlly, without 
a word of complaint Surely It will bo a markofthohlghMt stiUeman* 
ship to introduce a ny of hope and light into tho gloom which generally 
surrounds bis life. If your Lordship Is enabled by Pnn’/denoe to do 
flomclhlBg in IhU direction during your term of office, your name will 
be handed down to posterity as that of a great benefactor of (ho Und, 



BOMBAY ABKARI ACT AMENDMENT 

[At a meeting of the Bonibag Legulative Council on Tuesday, JSIh 
February, 1901, Lord Norlhcde, the Oovemor, presiding, Jir. Monlealh, 
the Revenue Member, moved ihfi first reading of a Bill to amend the 
'Bombay Abhxri Act, 1878, Ties object of the Bill uws to control the 
cultivation of the hemp jdant and Ike production and sale of hemp drugs 
( i. ft ganja, bhang and ckaras ). The first reading hating been carried, the 
Bill uxis referred to a Select Committee tvUh instrudions to report idthin 
ticoKCela. The Committee, hcnoever, reported more quickly. Its report uxu 
presented to the Council on Saturday, iCih Fdmiary, and the Second 
Reading um about to be taken up, token Oohkale spoke as follows ] 

' Eefore your Excellency passes on to the next item on tlie Agenda 
paper, may I respectfully ask your Excellency to reconsider the 
permission which has been given to.suspend the Standing Orders 7 It 
was understood the other day that the Select Committee would taka 
two weeks to consider this matter, and we, therefore, thought that this 
Question would not be brought before the Council in less than two weeks. 
There are one or two important points in connection with this Bill with 
reference to wliich some of us are making inquiries and upon which it 
may be necessary for us to say soraetblng. I am not at present In a 
position to express a definite oploioo, because my Inquiries are not y;et 
completed. It Is just possible that as a result of those inquiries I may 
not have anything to suggest and may be able to support the Bill as 
it is. But there are Important matters involved, for instance, the 
question of cultivation and the assessment of these lands. The pro* 
hibltion of any particular kind of cultivation cannot have been 
contemplated when the assessment was fixed Then, again, there are 
some who think that the Government might distinguish between bhang 
and ganja in the restrictions which are sought to be imposed by this 
Bill I beg, my Lord, to point out that the power to suspend rules is 
intended only for cases where public Interests are liable to be damaged 
by delay, and it appears to me that this BOl might, without injury to 
the public interest, be taken on a future day. 


I The consideration of the matter was postponed a-<d the Second 
'Reading was taken up at the meding ef the Coaneil on Tuesday, ISlh 
March 190!, when Odkhale spoke as /Maes 5 ] 

Your Excellency, — I beg leave, at the outset of my’ remarks, to 
acknowledge the consideration which was shown to me on the hut 
occasion in not proceeding with the second reading of this .Bill on 
that day. ify I^rd, It was with considerable reluctance and regret 
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lhal I then »tood In Uio way of 'rhat to he the conrenlence 

of this GaircII ; bat at tjilt 13/11 pf/ne/pally affect* the two dlilrict* of 
BaUra and Ahmednauaj, and aa theeo dl«lrkU happen to he In the 
division which 1 hare the hotwurlorepfirtent In thl« CtKincn,! IhctJRht 
It my duty not to Ui an iL«Wflt/QS iwfty to lhl< witJkWl, at 

any raU), aalUfyIns myie'f ahoiil the true nature and acop*, and the 
prohal'lo effects, of the ehan^M i>fopc**ed. Purln® the Interval that 
haaeiapsedslncothatday, I haveniade each ftviMlfli** a* I cwjid In 
the two dlstrlcU, and 1 have also been ahk to IPJ through a larjf* 
amount of official literature on the fuhiecl; and as a ro^lt ol th«*» 
Inquiries and of what I hare read, I may itata at once that I find my 
self anahls to suppurt the second reading of this Uni 

Jty Lord, before tnplainlng the rwoon* which lisad roe to epposa 
this measure, 1 will, with your Excellency** parmUilon. brlelly elate 
to the Council how matter* * land pivsect under the exht/ng Ltw 
and In what reepoeta Uioy are tMioght to l« altered by the ElU hefore 
ua. At present there are tso legal re^tricUoex on the niUIvatlon of 
hemp. A calUratar raay grow it where he plai»« end a* moeh of It a* 
hoploasM. CutheUlmndtosellhlaherDptonoone but a licence* 
holder. The manufacture of drugs b prohibited aave under Ueenee; 
the sole ot dniet b prohibited rare under licence. There b no guaatl* 
tatire duty on the drugs coosumed. l<ut Uie right to sell the drugs 
within a certain area, generally a whole dbtritt, h farmed W the 
highest bidder Kow Iho changes contrropbUJ la the 13/11 beftwe u» 
aw these : Oovcnunenl tabes to Itself the prwer of pruldbiting the 
cultivation of hemp abeoluUly, or of pennlUlng it only urder licence. 
Eonded worehoasea are to bo estaUbhed cc I/rensed, where wbcdesole 
dealers will be required to store the drugs roanulaclurod. and to pay 
a quantitative duty as they supply the drugs U» retail deabr*. paying 
Jn addition rent for the use of the wareb'xue. The duty will be a 
quanUlative one ; and Gorenunent thereby expect to he able to raise a 
larger revenue than at present There are ollior minur alterations 
proposed In the existing law. but 1 Jo not wUh to trouble Ute Council 
with a reference to them. 

Grounds lor Opposition: (1) No necessity lor proposed 
fegisfelion 

Now, my Ixjrd, 1 object to thb Bill on five grounds : ( 1 ) the 
pmposffd bgbbibvrb w2xd/y ucroecessary; f even if Government 
wanted to legislate in Uie matter, absolutely no case has been made 
butfarprohiblUngOTotbenrise subjecUng to restriction the cultivation 
of hemp; (3) the proposal to Ury a quantitative duty on the drugs b 
open to the objection that it glva Goromment a direct IntenHt in the 
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increased consumption of the dru^; ( i ) the propceal to raise the price 
of Uicso drugii, by cubjoeUng ^em to enhanced taxation, has been 
conden\nod by a largo number of competent authorities, and ( 5 ) tlio 
lilll docs not propose to giro cfTocl (o a dellnito rocominondatfon made 
by the Hemp Drugs Commission'— a reeonjmenJatlon expressly 
accepted by tho Ocn’crnment of India— Uiat the bw sbcruld provide for 
Fomo sort uf local option in dotormlnlng the localities in which the 
retail sale of these drugs may be permitted. Sfy I..ord, In regard to 
my first objection, I would point out that nine-tenths of tho officers of 
tho Bombay Government, who gav'O evidence tioforo tho Hemp Drugs 
Commission, doebrod that the oxbllng nrrangomenU were working 
satisfactorily, end that there was no need for any further Interference 
on tho part of tho I^lsbturo In tho matter. Tlioro wore eighteen 
superior officors among Uio wKnosscs— two Commisslonors, ono Chief 
Secretary, cloven Collectors and four Asalslant CoIIoclors. Twenty 
Deputy CullectoRi and seven Mambtdars also gave evidence on the 
subject of admlnlslroUon and control On analysing tho ovidoneo of those 
fortyfivo officers, wo find that out of the eighteen superior officers, 
there wos only one, and lliot was (ho honourable member fn charge of 
tho Dill himself, who advocated any Important modifie.ilIon of existing 
arrangomonU. He urged the ostablbhmont of l»nd&d warehouses and 
tlio levy of a (luanliUtive duty, but ho did this, not In the fancied 
fnteresUof (ernpemnee, but with tbeavowod object of raising a largo 
roTonuo for Governmont, fcSeven superior offieora exprossotl no opinion 
wliatevcr on tho nocooslly or otberwbo of further leglsbtlon, white Un 
others — and I will read (o tho Council (lie names of those ten — dopro- 
eatod further Icglsblion in Uto matter. Those ten ofiicors were hlcssra 
Held, Vidal, Ebdon, Sincblr, Charles, I.ely, Campbell, Woodward, 
Lamb and Dodgsoa Of tho twenty Deputy Collectors, only threo were 
In favour of modifying tliow arrangements ontl of tfw seven Wambt- 
dars, only one was of a similar oplnloa It will thus be soon tliat, so 
far as tho Bombay official witnesses oro concerned,— and they certainly 
could speak with authority on Ihb Bubject, If any ono could — the 
overwhelming weight of evidence was against further legtsbtton, such 
as is embodied In this Bill. Kext, my 1/ord, 1 would point out to tho 


). to sn»«rr 10 a e»*sl!oo »0 lb* )Ioom ef Coramons by Mr W. S. C&ine. « 
joi-UlsevA SttBptraBCt »dfiyc»le, PS 20d Alwtb 1803, iba Secretary ot StAle iCarl of 
Klditxrfey ) eiprtiietl blrwllfliigoets lo tttiaesl ihe Gorernoieot cl InJIa (0 tcpalat 
acommluloa to inquire Into (be probleia of bemp euUlvatioo snd trade. As a result, 
the Coveranent of lodls appointed in 1893 tbe InilLin tiemp Drags Commission 
with Mr.W. MseUwortb Young, rifsl nnsncUl Commissioner, Puojnb, as Its Pre- 
sident. Uhad three Indlsa metobeis: 1 Ksownr llsrosm Slogb, Abluwnlla. 2 Rajs 

SoshI Silharetwar Roy, and 3 XjiU Nlbal Cbsnd. Tbe last two appended elaborate 

minutes of dissent to the Commission's (epori. 
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CouncQ tlmt the aroa under hemp in the Presidency is an exceedingly 
small fracUon of the total area under cultiyation — only about one 
thousand acres out of a total cuUirated area of three and three-fourths 
crotes of acres, and eTen this ins^Ifieant area is, if anything, steadily 
diminishing, owing to natural causes, e^■en in the absence of such 
legislation as we are engaged in considering at this meeting. Taking, 
for instance, the figures of cuUiration from 1885 to 1899 for the 
Presidency proper, we find that the average area under hemp from 
1835 to 1888 was 1,192 acres; from 1889 to 1892 it was 1,112 acres; 
from 1893 to 1895 It wag 1,097 acres; and during the last three years 
of this period, ie., from 1896 to 1898-99 the average was only 90S acres. 
I think th^Q figures constitute a eilent but emphatic protest against 
the present Bill, which might have had a semblance of justification if 
it could by any means have been shown that the cultivation of hemp 
and the consequent consumpUon of the drugs were on the increase. 

(it) No Cate hr Control of Hemp CuUWation 

My Lord, ray next objection to this Bill Is that, even if Govern- 
toent wanted to legislate in this natter with the object of establishing 
bonded warehouses and levylsg a quantitative duty, I submit that 
absolutely no case has been made oat for seeking to regulate tbe culti* 
vation of hemp by licences. Even tbe few Bombay official witnesses, 
who favoured fresh legislation on tbe subject of hemp drugs, were 
careful to state that they did not desire to impcse any restrictions on 
the freedom of cultivators in growing hemp. They considered that the 
restrictions on tbs sale of hemp and the fact that the manufacture of 
drugs ojuld not, owing to the very nature of the process, be carried on 
rarreptitiously, made It unnecessary to control the cultivation in any 
way. The bonourabie member in charge of the Bill himself expre^ly 
stated that he did not consider it necessary to restrict the cultivation 
of hemp, and 1 believe, my Lord, that with such a great authority on 
my side it is not necessary for me to labiiur th^ point any further. I 
win, however, venture to mention to the OouncQ a few considerations 
which occur to me against the proposal to empower Government to 
restrict cultivation as they please. 1 think, in the first place, that any- 
thing which tends to multiply the points of contact between the culti- 
vators and the lower subordinates of the Revenue, Abkari and other 
deparUnents deserves to bo seriously deprecated. If the cultivation of 
hemp comes to be prohibited, except nnder licence, innocent cultivators 
may bo exposed, as urged by several witneses, to the risk of having 
false charges brought against Ihera by overt^ous or blackmailing 
subordJmdes of Uiese departments io Connection with the spontaneoas 
growth of wild hemp plants. Then, again, though Government do not 
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rmpoM (o charRO a fpo for Ilwnccs smntotl to ciiltfvflfor?, (hwo Iai(«r 
may Mpcrlonco fomo difUeully in roIUrr tliem actually, and may even 
kivc to incur nxpondlturo, 'mhich will not Ikot scnitlny, tiofore getting 
tbciii. Tilts point Wttfl very well bmight out Iiy Iho 7ini« (/ Iiufia In 
nn article on thU BUI In December 1608. This Is what that journal 
wrote on that occasion s 

If Ulis 4»«irtb)*«b>4lcit U(H*lkiioa tonulilpt/ tb« (>o{n(( of eoauoi b«i> 
wMQ tb* •dmlDUUkltoa and tba t<*ar1«. thi* (• a raott admIftbU Kill tut not 
o(h*r«l«r, VaU*i t nbittatUl b*a*it It thtUtt thtCaUtsior aod 

hi« tubnrdlnal** ar* ealltd on to fourraM b«t«f*n lha niltlrator and tba frea 
pirtult of bit ealllfte. tba b*tiar. Crarjr additional lioanoa, tttrj additional 
eorarulaory raaort to lutboriir for panniaaion to do Ihli tiling of that adJt to 
tba ealtiralor'i arorriaa — addi to ibaojiaortuaiiUa tbit tba ratanoa aubordioata 
tnfoft for worrylof blia and daliiac nonay out of bin. A beanea iooba a 
hirmlnt ibItK -> at it woold ba If It wara aabaat of pipar and notfalng mnrr. 
licit la lodfa Ibara It oftao mart In It tbia la wr itaa oaiba fata of It and li 
ootis more tban la tarpotal to ba pildfarlt. 

Tlio question ef ossimiTient also comm In, in this cnnnoclloii, 
UimiRh in a sornewliat reninto manner. I think l!ut men who are pay- 
ing a certain afsoasmont to Governinont nntl are raising n certain kind 
of crop on their land have a right to expect that tliclr freedom to raise 
that crop shall not In any way l>o fettered by Government. Sir Janies 
Campbell* In his evidence Iwiere the CommUsIon olwerved ; 

1 thick tba (fodoctn In Abmadoistr and Sitira wautd rtttni vary mueb 
an; raiirietloaefaoltitallon, I tbisk that tba problVUloo of cuiiltiUon in thuts 
ditiriett vbtra it Is tnfllnc .10 at toaonOna It to ibe t«odliirieti abota ntraad, 
msy camt toma ilttla dititiitficiioo. bucwouid ba rsaiibtt. 

liostly. In this connocllon, there h the question ol growing hemp 
for the purpenee of libra De. tVatt*, In his Dictionary of Economic 
Products, fitales— and the statement lias boon quoted by the Ilomp' 
Drugs Commission In lU report— that the Indian plant from which the 
drugs are inanufseturod lit but nn Asiatic variety of the species from 
which fibre Is produced in Europo; and ha also contemplates the' 
possibility of cultivating hemp "as a cold season fibro-crop on the 
plains of India," and be Is of opinion that ** there may bo some localities 


1, Si/ James ifaenatb CanifMI (18tG-l90] ) ; compiler, Uotnbay Ciietleeri 
{ }STJ-!90l f 1 3ilae(ctt>al Caaiaiiii/aaer, Ci/iabajr ; Coasmisstaaer of Castaatsi Sail 
and Opiam (180) and 1897}. 

2. Sir Crorfe tVatt, served In iba Dengat education department at prolcsser: 
Scientific Aisistani Secretary, Covernmentof India, (1881); Itepoiter on economic 
rteducfi (1887-1903): editor, tbo Agrrewfatror te-Igtr (1893-1903); president, 
rharmacoiogleal section ol Iho Indian Medical Congress (1891); authot ol several 
scientific papers. 
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in India where this might be found possible and eren remunerative.” 
1 think, in -view of this expression of opinion from such an authoritative 
quarter, the Government, instead of prohibiting cultivation, except 
under licence, ought to encoaiage erporimanU in banp cultivation 
with the object of ascertaining if tbo fibre-producing plant can be 
grown anywhere in the Presidency on a large and remunerative scale. 

( ill ) Quaniiiaiive Oufy conducive lo Increased Consumption 

My next objection, ray Lord, to this Bill is on the score of the 
quantitative duly which it proposes to levy on the drugs consumed. 
As 1 have already observed, such a duty gives Government a direct 
interest in the increased consumption of the drugs,- It is true that 
Government in the abstract is Incapable of pushing forward the 
consumption of deleterious articles tar the sake cf a few thousands of 
additional rupees, but Government In the concrete, which sometimes 
means the subordinates of the Revenue, Abkari, and other departments, 
may not bo wholly above such a temptation. Under existing arrange- 
ments, when the right to sell drugs within a certain area U once farmed 
to an individual, Government has do interest in the quantity of the 
drugs sold, and it may, tliereforo, well bo trusted lo look effectively 
after the intereaU of temperance. With a quantitative duty, however, 
tbe situation is altered, and 1 would not give the Abkari department of 
Government any such interest in increased coosumption, if 2 oould 
help IL 

(iv) Make Inioxicanis, no! Dearer, bu! Scarcer 

hly fourth objection to tbe Bill is that It seeks to raise a larger 
revenue for Government by enliancing the taxation of the drugs, 
thereby raising the price of the drugs to the consumers. My 
Lord, 1 was at one time s believer la the theory propounded in 
ordinary textbooks of Political EcoiKKny, that tbe proper way to 
deal with intoxicants is la levy a high duty, and thereby seek 
to restrict consumption. 1 at one time shared with others the 
deiuslon that if tbe price of the Intoxicants was rabed beyond the 
capacity of poor consumers, targe numbers of these people would be 
ultimately weaned from a most injurious habit. Bnt whatever faith 
1 once had in such a policy, 1 confess 1 have that faith no longer, 
and I have come to the clear, though painful, conclusion that if you 
only loUo the price of the intoxicants., while you do nothing to 
reduce the facilities for obt^ning them, you do not succeed in 
reducing consumption ; only you take mere oat of the pockets of the 
consumers, and thus In many cases add the misery of starvation to the 
Rzisery of vicci And 1 believe that the proper way <tf dealing with 
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the<e intoxlcanbi, it Iho objoct lie to nscijo Iho vJcUma of Ibe vico fmn 
IL4 clutches, b not to nialco them dearer, but to make them scarcer. 
Take, for instance, the c.^!0 of Thana. In 1890-91 the coa'mmptlon of 
ceruntry spirit per head of population fn tliat district was 21-2 drams. 
This ooRsumption, in (rpito of ttie hteb duty loriod, has sk'adlly risen 
to 2 j' 3 drains for the year I89M9, nn Increase of 19 per cent. In eight 
years, which U a serious increase, even alter allowance is mode 
for the normal Increase of pupuUllon. The amount of still-hcad duty 
during the tamo period has risen frum a little over seven and a quarter 
lakhi to a little over ton lakhs — an Inctcaso of olxrut 37 por cent , ~ 
which means that the operations of Iho Abknri I>cpartinonl In that 
district luivo not only iwil reduced con-nimpllon, but that the depart- 
inent now takes out of Iho pockets of the victims of tlso vice 37 pop 
cent, nioro money than It used to do eight yearn before, and this In splto 
of the Imriicr times which the poor pocple admitlodiy iiave hod now for 
several yean. My Lord, I for one would gbuiJy support a policy of 
total prohibition !n those matters, oa that, I think, U the most offoctlvo 
Way of dealing with Uio problem, fn eplto of the fancied Intorosts of 
what ore called moderate consumers. Falling that, J respectfully urge 
ilmt the next best policy is not to make the Intoxicants dearer, but to 
make thorn scarcer. A friend of mine, whom I consulted as to how 
this Bill would affect the interests of the cuUlvators of hemp In the 
Kovosn Taluka of Abmednogor District, Itos expressed himself In 
these terms j " How can Government, which lias roconlly phiiled for 
the first time in the history of Kovasa a liquor shop in the heart of the 
litllo town, propose to restrict the liberty of the cuUivatora to gruw 
hemp fn the Interests of tomporanco f ** Any one who knows anything 
of the fearful liold which those intoxicants como to acquire over llwlr 
victims will SCO tliat those helpless croaturoa will make any eacrlllce 
to satisfy their craving, and that Increased taxation under such cir- 
cumstances, without a reduction of the facilities for obtaining the 
Intoxicants, only means, os I hare already obsarvoJ, the misery of less 
food added to the cuno of drunkonnosa. 8omo of the olTicial witnesses 
before the Hemp Drugs Commission have taken the same view of llio 
matter. Thus the Honourable Mr. Lely* has, with his usual directness, 
opposed Increased taxation In tiie following words : 

l thIokiaer*i«ed taxation of geBjavontd t« hlghfr Impolitfe. I em hardly 
*»• how, apart fronpoUtloal reaiOBa, It cosid b« baotGelal. Ths ooniumar would 
b« prepared to tpend a ploe or two more upon It. It It cheaper to git InioxioaUd 


1. Sir FreJrnc Lily, Joined i.c.a. ( I8C9): AJreinistralor, I'orbandir State 
1 18SC ); member, eoisniriloo io Inquire Into tbe woiViog of the AgrleuUurUts' 
Ueiiet Act (ISOi ) : Chief Commlsstooer, C.I*. (1903); memtrer, neceniraliiaiion 
Coramitsioo (1907-08) : aullior oC"Soege»tIoii* for th« Hclter Government of rndu.'* 
0.-5I 
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OD gwj» than oa liquor. I da not rMommead the tnsretslag the coat of the former, 
becaote (be people «Tho ure ft are poorer tbaa lb«ae irbo drfslc liqoor. 

In another place he says of the habitual consumers : 

Tbey talie gaoh beeauae it eeablee them to bear alaiineaae (roia food and 
water, and eteu elotbea Id the coldest weather. It U eald to eoahle them to retiat 
(he (nose maf.iricKit climate aod (be worst water. 

Many other witnosse Iwe described the present taxation of these 
drags as reasonable. Evert Mr. T. D. Mackanzia* observes : 

If tba price of the hemp drug* be nkueh retted, the aseeiiee would probablr 
«(to( tijenuelres of food iu order to get (be drags end eo do (hemeefret mseb 
lujiiry. 

I ain aware, my Lord, that the Hemp Drags Cbmmiss/on has re- 
commended enhanced taxation of Utese drugs in this Presidency on the 
ground that at present it is much toner here than in Bengal and other 
Provinces. Bat I respectfully submit that this is not a fair way of 
looking at the quesUon. The total incidence of Abkaii taxation U the 
heaviest in thisPresidency os compared with other Provinces, as may he 
seen from the following figures : In Bomby Abkari taxation is 9 annas 
3 pies per head of population, as against C annas 6 pies in Madras, 
2 aonaa 8 pies In Bengal, 1 anna 9 pies in the Korlb-West Provinces, 
1 anna 9 pies in tiie Punjab, and S annas 7 pies in the Central Fro* 
Vinces. 1 think, my Lord, that so long ^ it is not proposed to reduce 
this higher incidence of Ahkaii taxation In this Presidency, because it 
ia lower elsewhere, for so long it would not be fair on the part of 
Government Ui increase the tax on these diuge, which happen, cum- 
par.aUvely spoaking, to be somewhat lightly taxed with us, on the sole 
ground that they are t;txed at a higher rate elsewhere. 

( V ) No PfOwbJon lor Local Option 

My I/srd, 1 now come to my last objection to this BQl, and that 
is that it fails to provide for some form of local option, as reosnmended 
by the Hemp Drugs Commission and as directed by the Government 
of India in their orders on the report of that Commission. The recom- 
niendatioR of that Cksnmission is couched ip the following terms : 
Tlial when new shops are proposed, municipal bodies, rural notables, 
zamindam or headmen, as the cose may be, should he consulted os to 
the newssily of opening them, and os to their location, and tliat 


J. ThOf/istDiiMeeitilMlfetrtrf.f.C.3^ **neUrf,PiioJxta(fairj eammiisSon 
(U71) ; CeUKtor. litouh (ISSt ) ; CeamiisuHieT. SoQihtrn Dimuoa ( tgS) ; Cbict 
S«ctcUrr to Poisbay CoTeramrsi ( tS91 ) , aetlag Commiiuean cl easterns, salt snd 
»sfi»(JS93). 
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objection'?, if niado, etinutd recoivo tlio most careful atUmtion. The 
Government of India have acceptod the recommendation in the follow- 
inf; words : 

Id reualeipattowDi the OoT«rnw-0»fi«ral in CounQil considers ihal no iliop 
for the sale of hemp ihould he opeoed without ounealtln? (bo tfiioi'oipsiOommideei 
• and ia rural centres notlee of tbe Intention to open a chop should be given and any 
objeotion to the ostahllsliment of n nliop which maf be bronght forward should be 
coDsidared, no shop being opened unless thare is a real demand for tbe drug. 

Tlio Bengal Act contains a provision for assigning to any 
Municipality, with Its consent, the functions of tlio Local Government 
relating to the grant of Hcencos, and after such assignment no 
conditions or rules may bo imposed by tbo Local Govern/nont witliout 
llie consent of the Municipality. Kven where such functions are jsot 
assigned, the Collectors aro required to notify to Municipalities the 
sites eolocled for the eliops within their limits, to consider the objections 
tliat may be raised, and if they do not agree with the Municipalities, to 
refer the matter to the Commissioner of Eicise for decision. I think 
the people of this Presidency are ootftlod to claim that similar provision 
should bo made for local cq)Uon In tho matter in the law of this 
Presidency. 

My Lord, 1 have now stated to the Council my chief grounds for 
opposing this Dill. I fear my ohsorvalions have detained the Council 
longer than they should have done; they have certainly exceeded the 
limits which I had first proposed to myself. Tho fact, however, that 
tbe Select Committco has unanimously approved the Bill as drafted 
made It necessary for mo to explain myseif at some length, and that 
ie my excuse for t-aking up so much of Iho timo of the Council. My 
Lord, I oppose the second reading of tills Bill 


C ^/ler Mr> Ufonlatth hml rciiM that stmUur l/yitMim laid bren 
in SoTCB ill other I'roiincof, leithmit antsittif <w»y inaini'^’nience nr hijiirij 
of ichich nnjj inie could lerjUimnleli/ contptrmf, the S'Vuml Ueudinn wn 
cniTieil, and the Council proc*«/«ifo consider the DtU vlniisc h/ cl<in«e, 
Gokhale proposed the oinissi'm qf cf««8« S tpfdch soiigfU to restrict the 
cuKivalioji of hemp. In dotngso he aaidil 

' Your Excellemy, — I beg to move that clause 2 bo omitted. The 
object of the clause ia to include (ha euitivutfon of homp wlth/n the 
operation of the restrictive potUod of the Abkari Act. For the reason.? 
which 1 have already explained and which I uoed not repeat, I think 
the cultivation should not be restricted, and I therefore propose that 
clause 2 he omitted. 

' ( The amendment was rejoctod ) 
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I OoUinlc llfit ni'jvtl lluU rfause 6 be oniiUetl. He eai'l i 1 
As this clause iilfO refers to the subject of llio restriction of ctilll- 
valion, and as that point has alroadr boon decided nRainst mo, I wish, 
with your Excellency's permission, lo withdraw llio amendment. 

( The nmendtnent was by kavo willjdrawn. ) 


I GMuih Ihen propwetl the ailduion of « Uiird prortso lo doitv S 
coiiocrjimi; Ihe prant of /i*«ncf«/or hemp diopf, tcliieh itioied al Ihe pro' 
1 irion (f load ojiion. The prctlao ms nifdlows : 

rtoTidtd funb«r <ha( lo MuolctpM tovei bo ibop for tb* i»I« ofbrmp 
drvs* shall be openrd-wltboat eoftiattlog the Mabteipalflf, aad that io mral 
esatrss Botlc« of lh« IntesiloD (oop«n a shop shall b« glrsn, aod SDr ohjso* 
lien to the ostabllshmcnt efscch shop, whieb map be btonght forward, shall 
bs eoDsIdtrsd bsfors th« shop Is aeraallf opoDsd, 

In nskinjfor Ihe ftd'ldion of ihe. proriv). he mid : ) 

Clause 8 In this Bill refers to Section 1C of the Abkari Act and 
ceriain provisoes arc proposed now lo bo added lo that section. As 
that sectlcm refers lo tbo grant of lleencos by Collectors for Iho sale of 
hemp drugs, 1 think that In this clause provblon shcoild be made to 
give effect to the particular recommendation of the Hemp Brugs 
Commission lo which I have already referred In my speech on the 
second reading, viz., about local option. That ncommendation has 
been already accepted by the GoTernment of India, and os this Bill is 
based on the lines laid down by the Commission and approved by the 
Government of India, I do not see how that prcpceal of IheCommission 
can be ignored in this Bill Section 16 of the Abkari Act lays down 
that no liquor n^d no drugs shah he sold without a licence from the 
Collector. I propose to add that, before the Collector grants a licence 
for the sale of these drugs, — I am confining my amendment to the 
drugs, and am not raising the larger qaestion of local option in regard 
to liquor,— before the Collector grants permission for a shop to be 
opened iiv a particular locality, ho shall carry out the conditions which 
bare been laid down in tbe recominendatioa of the Commissioo 
and the orders of the GoTernment of India. I have taken the very 
words of ray amendment from the Resolution of the Government of 
India. The recommendation of the Commission having been accepted 
by the Government of India, 1 do not see any necessity for saying 
anything more in support of my proposal I trust the honourable 
member will see his way to accepting the amendment 

I J/r. ifonicolA dijeded to the amendment on the jTrouftd that it would 
Miipose on unccorft^ioTwf ofv’isqfion on Gvvepnmenf oncers, andiomikt 
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ti offrcfiiv, il uoiU'l tuvfSMry Ct} aU a ehuie im/xi«n 7 a renally for 
nfjn-tjl}fentxna.- nf the dbli'jftUmu Gofommenl, iiiorevotr, had every 
lion to ccnisuU local opinion bef ere opening ghops. J 

Gokfale — I would only point out tliat In Bengal the law actually 
makw statutory provision for giving local option In this way. \Vhal Is 
good for Bengal may also bo ezpoctod to be good for Bombay. 

( On a division, six voted /ur Ibo araondmont and ton nyr/Zn.^. 
The amendment was, therefore, lost. ) 


[Lagflff, Gch-hale prupogerl /htl in clause JO iST-Bfi), the 
f(Mon'ing pronso be substilnled for the second proviso. His proposed 
prwt«o Kos in the/ollrAcingitonla : 

FroTided also that noiie« of aocti mrplus { If aey ) as sforeisid sbsll b« 
given to <h« ovoer of drugs Immediatsly after such ssts, and that tbs 
arpHeatton fur tbe surplus shall be made Kltbio on* year from lbs dais e{ 
lbs rcetfpt of tbs nodes, onlsss fnffioieot cams be shown for nol naLIng 
It within SQcb period. 

At lha tuggeslim of Ifr. ifonJeaih, Goldtde agreed to subsbtnle the 
leoril “ issue ” for (he Kord '* receipt " in his amendment. 

In moi-ing (he amendment, he made Ihefclloiring remarks : J 
Your Excellency, ~ I move that for the second proviso In27-B, 
the words of which I hare given ootice be subsllluled, xubject to the 
alteration which has just now been proposed and which I am prepared 
to accept. As tho BlU stand?, tho provision comes to this. 
If a llcenco-holder has stored bis drugs In a warehouse and 
fails to pay rent when called upon, tho drugs are to bo sold, and after 
deducting the duty and rent from the proceeds that may bo realized, 
any surplus that remains fs to bo made over to him ; but there is no 
provision requiring that notice shall be given to him of the amount 
of surplus that may remain. Tho provaioo contained In (he second 
proviso is that he Eball apply for the surplus within one year after 
the date of the sale. I submit it Is only fair that Government', who 
eeli the drugs, it may bo without tho man's knowledge, should give 
him notice of such sale, and of any surplus that may remain. If for a 
yvirrrtwTr Ahr&suy'Oifv'ihriwv'ite; Atw* inuur aw ,nwve; 

ment may confiscate that money. Bat otherwise lha man should be 
entitled to claim the money, subject to Uib limitation, 

( The amendment was accepted by Government. ) 
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1 At a m>vlin'j of Ih* Bombay Legistalivt CoiindJ, held at JZ-rAoWe* 
fhaor. on Thursday, SfHh Slay I'JOl, Lord Nf^Oicdr, the Goiernor, 
presiding, Mr, J. MoHlealh moKd Ihe Ftrsi Beading cf the Bill to ttwend 
tkc Land Reienne Cok, IS7B. Under the Code tmid, when brought under 
Surrey SrUlemni, mw? held and ucctipicl *' tn perpeliiUy, conditimnlly (m 
the payrnent «/ the nmounti tine oh account c/ the land nxenue ft/r the 
same, " The Ci^le also declaoed the right cf iceupancy la be heritaUe and 
trnns/rrtible mhjtcl to certain protisiouM. The cbjcrl of the BUI, on the 
ether handiats, locnuble Goeemmentta IH icasle, or unoccujned, or 
forfeiteiUand lobe hdd for short terms, audio rctlricl thcUctdeT'spcsrcr of 
transferring his land. In oppomug the Bill, GolJmle spoke asfotlcsrs i ] 

1 ani pure tlio Council has listened with great interest to the very- 
lucid and cnmpTchensi« sTMOch which the Honourable Jtr. Monteath 
has made in introduciag this Bill In the course of the speech, the 
honourable member ezpbinod to us how it was that Governnient 
came to take the somewliat unusual course of summoning this 
meeting at thU bill station. But 1 fear the explanation will 
hardly satisfy those who are of opinion that only the greatest urgency 
can justify a choice of time and place which cannot but be more or 
less Inconvenient to some of the members. My Lord, 1 do cot think 
it can be said that the Introduction of the present measure was a 
matter of such extreme urgency. The only reason which the 
honourable member has mentioned for bringing forward the Bill at 
this time and place and in its present form is that the Honourable Mr. 
I^ely* considers that the present juncture is.favourablB for taking an 
important step torwards the solution of the much-vexed agrarian 
problem in the i’rcsidency. Now with all rospoct for Mr. Lely, I feel 
bound to say that this question is so important and so complicated 
that even his great authority is not sufficient to make us accept with- 
out very careful examination a measure which, though apparently a 
small one, may not bo as innocent as it looks. And the proper course 
for Government to adopt is, I venture to submit, to defer this kind of 
legislation until a careful and comprehensive enquiry baa been insti- 
tuted into the whole Land Revenue problem, the pressure of ass®s- 
ments, the extent of the indebtedness of agricultuibts, the extent to 
which lands have goes fiol edibarpossessioi^tbecsBse of eel/mjaieb- 
ments and forfeitures, the effect of the rigidity of the State demand 
and the general condition and resources of the ogriculturisls. Last 


lool-eote en p, 400. 
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year your Excellency, In speaking of a suggestion made by the 
Honourable Mr. Mobta, was pleased to state at a meeting of this 
Council that the Famine ComRilasion,*> then about to ba appointed, 
would among other things enquire Into the land revenue policy of the 
Bombay Government. It is true that Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
Commission did make in some places a sort of enquiry Into the incid- 
ence of State demand and the question of suspensions and remissions, 
but the enquiry was not systematic, and, moreover, tlw report of the 
Commission has not yet boen publbhed, ' so that the public is In the 
dark os to the conclusion at which the Cnnmiislon has arrived in 
these matters. Mr. MaconochleV report is abo not yet out And thus 
oven such help as would be available to the public after the publica- 
tion of their reports in /orming its judgment on tiuKo important 
questions b not at present avaibble. My 7.ord, there is another reason 
for which 1 respectfully press for a general inquiry before such legbla- 
tion is undertaken. All those who have any actiuaintance with the 
land revenue adminbtratlon of the Presidoney feel that it was time 
that Government undertook a general revision of the Land Revenue 
Code. The grievances of the loamdars, which my honourable friend 
the Chief of IchalkaranJI has been pressing on the attention of ibe 
Council for some time past, the provblons about tlie collection of 
revenue, about suspensions and remissions and various other matters, 
ail these require amendment, and I tliink it is not at ail desirable that 
when such a general revision of the Code is needed. Government should 
bring forward and that in sdch hurry, an amending Bill dealing with 
one point only. 1 submit, my Tjord, tliat sucli a course is nothing 
better than a more tinkering with the problem. 

British Government's Responsibiilly for Ryot’s Indebtedness 

The lionourabb member has made a lengthy statement on the 
subject of the indebtedness of the peasantry and the incidence of the 
State demand. I do not propose to follow him in that dbcu<3sion today. 

I will say something about these matters at a later stage of the Bill, 
but to one statement of liis 1 think I must demur at once. The honour- 
able member is of the opinion that the peasantry of the I>eccan waa 
even more Involved in debt before British rule began than it is today. 

I do not think that there is any warrant for that :st.atoment. It b true 

1. Tbe commission was appotateC in 1901 to esamine '‘the aitministralion of relief 
In all jJsfcranebM. (be cost of (bencent opentiioa^ anJ tbseileol of (be mortjfHr ; 
to consider what new problems have ailsea, and bow far events conCrta the « isJoia. 
or suggest the amendment, of the lecomnseoilatlofls made by the fast Commfssfoo. " 

( 1, e. the Commissioa appointed is 1993 with Sir James B. f.yatl as President ) . 

2, rvatt HaeoHoehif, LC.s.f served in Soral and ranchmahals; was on 

special duty to write r.ojeratSeltlemeal Reports ( 1394 ) : was deputed to inqoire 
into tbeqneitlonol revenue collection iaGoierat. 
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that Mr. Elphinstone’ and other anthoriUes hav« stated that there wa* 
a good deal of poverty and even Indehtedneas among the agricnltnrists 
before the Deccan came under British rale. Bat the Deccan Riots 
Commisaion’, after a careful eiamlnaUon rf the question, has, if I 
remember right, recorded ita dellberata opinion that the extent of the 
agriculturalists’ indebtedness has much increased since British rale 
began. And two causes contributed very ' materially to this result. 
One was Mr. Pringle’s^ unfortanala settlement, whirii in the opinion of 
competent nutliorities simply ruined the peasantry of the Deccan, and 
the cither was the facilities given by the British Government to the 
money-lending clas In the matter of the recovery of debts. The evil 
of the wrong start given by Mr. Pringle’s settlements to the peasantry, 
oggravnied by the action of tbs C^vli Omrts, and the embarrassment 
and the consequent helplessness of the peasantry, have gone on increas- 
ing with time. ' I do not think, therefore, that the British Government 
can fairly claim to be free from responsibility for the present extent 
of the ryots' indebtedness In the Deccan. The honourable member also 
obesrred that the State demand has nothing to do with the indebtedness 
of the agriculturists. I submit this is an unsafe pcsition for any one 
to take after u-hat several Commissions hare recorded on the subject. 
The rigidity of the State demand and the theory of avemgee are In no 
small measure responsible for driving many agrirulturbts into the 
hands of the money-lenders and I think this a point on which itot mnch 
difference of opinion should be possible. 

Having made these few general ohsarvalions I may now proceed 
to indicute very briciiy. 1 think 1 need not do itiore than Uiat at this 
stage of the Bill, my view of the messuro which iias just been intro- 
duced. And 1 may say at once that as regards this propcsal to restrict 
free transfers in the case of waste and forfeited lands which may be 
given on lease, 1 have an opes mind. 1 admit th.-vt the propceal, as far as 
it goes, interferes with no vested rights. 1 also admit that under certain 
conceivable circumstances sueb restriction may bo the lesser of two 
evQa But have such circumstances, I ask, arisen ? Wbat evidence is 


t. ilotmulusri Clfihim/eHt (t77^lfi59). ap^ialed to the Besgil Ciril 
Smiee(179C): Aisistast loibeCo«in)eT-Ccnen]i Agest at the Peshwa's Court 
Airoosi (ISOl ); Ue^Jeotatrocas ( 18ir-17); GorernoT e( Donjbaj (l!19-2r). 
author o( ‘a IlUtorr of lu^U ' aad *|j>e R»e of the finiith Fovet ta the ’ 
i. Tie coamissiem maa ;^yoia(rJ **ftiu>qiu're istoi&scasseaoft&erioca •rb.fh 
teohptacela the real U;Sia the room siul Abmedaa^ DUtcictr of the iiombay 
FmiiSeaer 1 1S73 ), 

3. K./i.Pft>igU(IS}^-97): joined ftoothat Ctril Serrjee ( |g2a ) ; ma.ie 
rerfsioo aeltlemeol of l-ooaa aaJ Sbola;«r DiUncts I J32»-J1 > : racceeded &r C. 
rfajaeriu theCovmiont of Siod (ISe!). 
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tliere uhnw tli.it tln»y Ikiyp? I ]i<itAn»(l vpfy ftttflntjvoly to tlm Imnrnir- 
nMp ppcocli nofl f confess / ^avo not l>'v>n mnvfnc-^t hy ft. 

1 confer I nm very donMfiil ns to whether thh propi)W*d rtNlrlclIon liy 
Itw'If will confer nny Iwnerit on lli«=o who will ho affoctod hy It. 
rerlups more IIkIiI will In thrown on Ifm point when Iho Bill coinos to 
l>e conuhlenvl hy tlio Select Committee, and till then I will coiillnuo to 
have, M I havp nlrttwly raid, an opon mind on the ruhject. On ono 
iv>int, hrrwovor, In thh connection I think It neco^s.'iry to uy a word. 
Tho Bill docs not rtalo whal restrictions arc propoi'ed to lo Imponed nn 
/fro transfers. Tho wholo (hletc ts left to tho dhcrelfon of tho Cilhctof. 
Now this Is net wluit tho Punjab Act does, and I mention tho Ihinjib 
Art l>ecauso the honourable mofnl>er has mentioned It. Tlio Ihinj-ih 
Act provides for three kinds of mortRnfTOH and for tlicao tho permhsion 
ol revoniio ofRccra la not noedod. Tho Punj-ih Act also providca for 
freo Kiltw l»etw<»n atfrlculturlsti under certain cimtmstanccs, and 
under tho Act, Ihcrrfore, an asrIcuUurlst knows what ho may do of hh 
own freo clioleo and for wlint ho must obtain tho provloits sanction of 
Ihnrcvenuo offlcor. TboBll] licforo us makes no such detailed provision, 
hut loaves ovorythInR to the unfettered discretion of the Collector, 
which, I think, is very uasatUfaclory. 

Objceliom lo Shorl Leases 

As rrj?ard.s tho proposal to givo short leases, tliat to my mind 
appears lo l<o tho niot^t ohicctlon.a1>Io foaturo of tho Bill 1 mihmlt that 
ab^lutflly 'no c-oso lias lioon modo out for this departure from the 
cslahlhhed policy of granting leases In perpetuity, Kuhjoct to rovlslon 
of assesamcnl every thirty yeartt. Tho NlaCoinent of Objects and 
Beasons B.ays that sometimes, when land roquirea long Intorimls of 
fallow, it entails a loss of rovonuo on Go\'ornmont, if under tho per* 
poluily tomiro such land Is not taken up, whllo, If It is taken up by 
anyone, It ni.ay occasion Jops to him- If this la the only reason for 
proposing short leases, I think the dlfllculty may well bo got over hy 
the simple expedient of granting leaven In perpetuity ond remitting the 
asses.'ifriont as a matter of owrso In years of fallow. Jlonwver, In the 
case of forfoilod lands, there Is no ehadow of justification for subslitut* 
Ing short leases for Hie present survoy tenure. Tlioro Is no question 
of fallow fn the case of such lands, and there Is no reason why the 
now occupants should have only short leases granted lo them. My 
I.K3rd, tho perpetuity tenure is a matter of the most vital Importance 
both In tho interests of the agriculturlsfa and for tho sake of the 
Improvement of land, and I Bubmit It should not be lightly disturbed. 
What Interest will .the holder of a ehotl lease have in the permanent 
Improvement of his land? Moroovor, what Is there to prevent the 
0.-53 
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Collector from nii-'ins llic oFseFfmcnt every lime a nw lease Is 
granted ? ll may fw said that the Cnllcctor will ordinarily ttstc lik 
dl-icrelloj) well, Inil 1 for one would not confer such wide discretionary 
iviwers on him when lands ato forfeited. \\*licn neitlior the ryot nor the 
sowcar cares to prevent the land from colng back to Govemmonf, I 
lltiok it is a fair prcsTimptioo that Iho a-sscssment is mcossito in com- 
parison with the productive capacity of Iho soil, and the remedy for 
this state of thinfjs must bo eought, ncA in the euKlitulion of short 
leases for liio perpetuity tenure, Imt in the al»temcnt of the State 
demand. 1 earnestly trust, Ihorefoto, the Gorernmonl will drop this 
proposal alynit giving land on short leases. My Ixird, I do not think 
I need detain the Council longer. 1 regret the Introduction of this 
measure at Uiia lime and place and in Its present form. I fear it can 
do but Ultlo good, I also feat It Is capable of doing a groat deal of 
harm. 


[j/lcr tfte/ni rttirliit'jf/lfte /Ti/f «m< rwrriu/, it nut rfffntil lo « 
CVwjMijthr, f/ uhkh Goklnk tow a mr/niitT. /te and 
Mr. WiWre wT<Vr the /fJl'^tinjthttnftnff minute to Iherepcrl qfthe 
Comndlle^. 

We regret we arc unable to sign ibe report which a majority of 
tlie members of the Select Conmitlee bare adopted. The Bill, we fear, 
has little to recommend It beyond the Intentions of Goremment, At 
the same time it is obviously capable of being so worked as to 
roTOlutlonite the eso-Ung land tenure over a large and constantly - 
Increasing area of the Presidency. Its Icadiog principles are open to 
serious objection ; and its Introduction at the present junctore has 
Wen widely misunderstood and has been attended with reralte which 
all most deplors. The public have had lordly any time to examine 
the precise character and scope of the measure and formulate their 
objections — the Bill haring been first published only on the ISlh 
May last, and that too simply in the EngUsh language. Meanwhile a 
vague feeling of panic— perfectly unwarranted so far as the intentions 
of the Gorernmenl are concerned — prevails everywhere both among 
agriculturists and sawkars, the former imagining that the Bill 
threatens their proprietary rights over their holdings and the latter 
being nnder the impreisjon that it will eventually lead to a partial 
confiscation of their luoperty. Under the circumstances we feel bound 
to recommend that the Bfli shmJd be dropped altogether or that, at 
any rate, iU farther consideration diould be pc^tponed till next year. 

(2) There is no dooht that the agrarian situation in the 
- Presidency at the present menjent demands the most anxious attention 
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of Government A succosslon of catunltcu^ soasona — unprecedented 
In the hltUiry of the Preiidancy — linvo, l-eiiJes causing untold 
sufTerlns to mi)Uun.s reduced tho balk of lUo agricultural population 
to very Boro rlralU. Government liavo, no doubt, done much to 
relievo immo*lbto Butroflng ; but llwy feci, and verj’ properly feel, that 
more temporary palllatlvni cannot meet tho tcipiiraniente of tl.o 
situation; and the riucsUon of tlio hour with them L-t }io’-vU«tto help 
tho broken peasantry not ntoroly to lido over the proicnl crNb, but to 
secure to It, 03 fur os poKsIblo, n clean frosh start In Ufa again Thu 
idea of Government seems to bo tlul It Is iwt so much tlio unfavourable* 
ness of seasons or tho amount or rigidity of tho Stato demand, tks tho 
Hyuts habit of reckless borr^ralm; In nonnnl yean that U responsible 
for hU difGcuUlos and aufforlng In years of drought. They belios'o th.nt 
the Kuri'ey tenure, Introduced more than half a conlury ego, — under 
which the holdings aro bi)!!! hotlLablo and transferablo -> has 1>son n 
mistake in the cose of large mimbon of agriculturhls, as it has only 
onctnirgagod Iholr Improvldonco and turnotl many of them Into mere 
serfs of munoy-lenders. Government, therefore, think It dosIraWe to 
try, fn place of the cifsting sarvey tenure, another on a nnnprnplotarj' 
IkuIs, under which tho holder will notliavolho power to allonato his 
holding In any way without tho express tanctlon of Government. And 
they propose to lake p^Avor U' sulKtttuto thU inferior tenure, wtiorover 
they ploaso and wherever they get a chanco, in tho oxorctso of tiieir 
executive discretion. 

(3) In considering tho proposals of Govornmont, (ivo qua^lions 

principally suggest thcmaelvos : (1) Aro Government correct In their 
analysis of the RyoU’ dlRicultios? (i) Is tho proposed exporimont likely 
to prove a remedy ? (3) What harmful consofiuonccs may bo feared from 
tho creation of tho now tenure 7 (4) Can Govornmont create euclt a 

tenuro in the case of forfeited lands, consistently with thofr past jIocLa- 
rations and tiio obligations of good faith, nnd In accordaneo witii the 
working theory of land odmlofstratlon In the Pmidcncy ? (5) Is tho 

niethod adopted for creating tho now tenuro free front objoctfon ? Of 
these we will deal with the last question flnt, as it Involves considers* 
tfons of great constitutional Importonce. 

(4) Wo aro strongly of c^lnlon lliat the proposal to empower 
Government to give waste, relinquished or farrultod lands on such 
loasoa 03 they, In tho oxercUo uf their executive dIscrcUun, think best, is 
open to grave objection. Tliat It bos been the practice of Government 
to grant land on short leases and wfUiout the power of nllon-alion in 
special casoa fn Gujarat, Khundobh and elsewhere, tiiough such .a 
course is not aulliorizoti by tiw existing l.iw, Is no reason why the 
practice eiiouid bo legalized in literal leniis. Wo lbi7«k it h unsafe 
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and not in harmonj with the spirit of British administration that such 
vast powers should be conferred upon the Executive Government and 
that a most important branch of the adaiinlstratlon of the Presidency 
should be removed from the regulation and control of express statutory 
provisions and put simply under the direction of executive authority. 
In no Province in British India is the choice of the land tenure thus 
left to the discretion of the Executive Government Thus in the 
Punjab, when it was deemed expedient to create a special tenure for 
waste lands in the Chinab Vailey, Act m of 1893 was passed by the 
Supreme Legislature for the purpose, and no such power to create the 
tenure in the exercise of executive discretion was conferred on the 
Oovertiment. In our PrMidoncy too, when it was decided to consti- 
tute such a special tenure in parts of Sind, the Legislature was 
appealed to and Act ZH of 1897 was passed dealing with the matter. 
Ho case haa been made out by Government for demanding such extra- 
ordinary powers in the present instance, and we think that there is no 
need for conferring these powers, as the Legislature is always at hand 
to assist the executive whenever special legislation is found to be 
necessary. It has been estimated that if the proposed Bill is Immedia- 
tely passed into law, a vast area— about one-third or one-fourth of the 
total cultivable area of the Presidency— will come at once under the 
operation of its provisions; and this area will steadily increase, as In 
course of time 'more and more holdings come back into the hands of 
the State owing to forfeitures or relinquishments. We ora unable to 
contemplate without grave apprehension the prospect of such a vast 
extent of iand being left at the free and unfettered disposal of Govein- 
nfent— to 1)0 given on mich leases os they, in the exercise of their 
executive discretion, may deem proper. The unsettling effect on the 
public mind of sucii a surrender by the Legislature of its proper 
functions in favour of the Executive is not difficult to foresee. A 
general sense of insecurity Id regard to land tenure will come to 
prevail in the Presidency, the failure to pay a single year’s assessment 
in time enabling the Executive to force upon the occupant what lease 
ll>ey please. Such Insecurity, such impairing of public confidence in 
a matter affecting the material interests and the contentment of 
millions of people is most undesirable, and we therefore recommend 
that whatever new tenure Government may wish to create and what- 
ever terms Government may desire to altacli to leaves granted under 
the now tenure should be clearly specified in the Bill, so tliat the public 
may know the extent of its 1^1 rights os aUo of the powers of 
Government in the matter. 

( S ) Tile next question on which wo desire to offer a few obser- 
vations Is iiow far Government are at IHierty to create the new tenure 
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In Ibo case of forfultoj landi When Ooremmant seito lands, In 
rospoct of which tho SUto dotnand haa not bwn paid, Uie powor to for* 
felt hi QXorcUod by Govoriuncnt to reallto, if poR’iIbla, tho asaosamont 
which is due to them. For this purpose tho occupancy jJghU of tho 
land may bo sold by Covornmertt to tho lilghost bidder; tait !t is pro- 
vtdoil that if a sum, in excess of tho amount which is in arrears, is 
riMiUzed by such sale, tiie surplus shall bo paid to Uio defaulting 
occupanL When, howover, no ealo can be ofToctod, Government have 
tlio power to db'pcFO of tho IioMing In such otircr manner os they 
please. Wo aro of opinion tliat this procedure Is in harmony with tho 
generally accepted thoury of land ndminUtratloa in British India. 
According to this Uioory, cullivatod land is not tho property of Govern- 
ment. Government ora only entitled to their assessment oa tho flrst 
charge. On this point, a clear and dednito pronouncement was made 
by tho Govummont of India in a Despatch addressed by them to the 
Secretary of State in ISSO; and wo think that this pronouncement Is 
blndlfiff on tho Local Gorornmont, no matter what the views of 
individual oniCfirB may bo. 

“W* dealt," «rou 09T(raa*st ef loJia lo |]>»t yeir. ** ae««pi tbe 
OMuriey of tb« dtMfiptlea that ‘the tootir* { cf laadlolsdia) «aa Ibal of 
eqtlifitiDK taotatt, «i<b bo power to isortcae* tbt lanJ of tbo Stato * aad Ibat 
*1and ii th« prop«ftr of ib« Oo*ornn>eot btldby tbe oompler aa laBantia 
bertdiiary luacoatloa to lone at b« papa tho OotoramaDt atiHtment. ' Oa tbe 
eaairiry, iho ial« aad aonaifo of Uad woro reoogoltad endtr tbo Hatir* 
Oortramtott Uforo tho oiiabUibm«u of Driutb powrr aad aro sot Dneommea lo 
Katit« Btatts at tbo prtMat ilea*, aod 11 ouch iraataeiioot wrro rarer than uoder 
oiir silmlnittfatluo. It wat maioljr boeauto, tbo tenure beloe laitoiro. tba properly 
had little value. It ha* been one of iLe areaten obfeata of the aueeeialTO 
(joveraueutt ofladla since tbe diyaof Lord Cornwallis Itnat to areate property 
In land, ot all CTOata lo irruro sad fortify and develop it to ibe utmoot. Ibe 
norernmeot endoubiedly it Uie owner of a Crat rbsrgit lb* amooBt of wbleb it 
Cxed byltMlf on Iba produae of all reveoue-payiag land In India ; but over tbe 
crealer part of ib* Jedian Bmplr*. It )v so aser* Ibe ownerofiLe FDitirjied 
land Ilian tbe oweer of a reut-ebarB* 1° Eoicltnd It tbv owner of tbe land upon 
wbleb It !• obaived. " 

We tiilnk this unequivocal and omphalic decioration on the part 
of tile Supremo Govommont ouglit U> dispeno ofTocluaily of the attempt 
wiiich in from time Ut timo iiiado Ui claim fur tiio State the ownership 
o/ Ilia soil !n JftdJa. JfcH'l/ tlio ifiato Jj mA iho m4’ner, land n'Ji/ch 
coines upon ita hanild Ihrougli forfeitures comes to it simply hocauso 
It must have tho moana of securing tiie payment of tlio "first 
charge " which tho occupant has failed to pay. And it thorofore 
becomes tiie duty of the Stale not to derive fruin tho furfoiteJ Iiolding 
anylliing in exc<K.s of ttie amount which It necessary to satisfy its own 
claim. But If Qovurnmont now acquire Uie power to give forfeited 
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holdings cn such Icafcs os they dc«m prop®*’* ti rvHhlng 
provtnt Ihcm from rf^uJrlns Iho occapanls— UitJuRh Ihoy may Ai not 
do thU In Uio fir>.l Inslanct— to pay a f*ek-n*nt to the t^Lato Iml*aJ of 
{S« pre«cnt surrey a*rw«7nent wWch, in thwry at !t(a*t, h utjJvrs*^^ 
to l)c linlf tho not osretpi. Again. If the**o Lands l« civon on fch'jrt 
loasen, Guvernincnl, on tlio e*plry of tho wlU 1« aWo to 

appropriate nny p>'j'lJoJj cflhMi»/v*ro polHc purpe^-e whhwit paying 
any compoa»attoii to any one.— »lilcli mejfw that the po»or loordor 
ft forfeituro will lioncfit the State rooWlhantt itrictly ♦hf'uM- TIw 
ftclicmo of Otft'pmjnonl IhuH In practice to a nallonalliallon 

of foroffllled lands, l>y Luying up for the Stnto the rishls of old 
occujtiifibi forayoars o.''s<**sment cr whaleTcr the amount in armirs 
may ho. Wo thlnV Uiat such a ccnirM U iv4 In Lrcplns: with tlwi past 
deelaroUona of Oovernmont and Is Incompatlhle with Uio eiUlinj; 
theory of land adminlslratlan In ItrltUh India 

(C) It boa teen said that Government derlro to take power to 
introduce UiQ new tenure Iwcouso they are anxious to mako vlrat they 
regard aa an " Inlcfcsllns cxporlmenl- * Wo n-gT«llo ohsene, how- 
ever, Uni ad far as wo can judge of such an cxpirlmcnt hefoTeliand, It 
appears to us to bo foredoomed to fallcro. The thwy of Oorertunent U 
l^t ibe power of free transfi-r wldch tlie ryot enjoys under tho rxMlng 
bndUnufopuU him In pofiMssIua of a largo amount of ennUt which 
bo luos In su reckless a manner that bo entls by Involving himself 
hopelessly In debt and then becoming practically Iho serf of hU money- 
lender. And Government therefore think that by taking away this 
power of froo transfer from him. his ruinous rnxiit wilt also Ukc n 

away and ho may thus bo compoUe<l to rvmain out u( debt. ThU %Iew 
of tlie inatUir, bowevor, apyxsarv to us to bo basad on a serious inl^rpre- 
bcnslon a.s to what leads the ryot to borrow. Tho nverogo ryot lomjws, 
because Uie produce of his holding does nut suffica to maintain hini and 
his family, to puy U)0 State demand with rigid punctuality aiiko in good 
and in l>ad years, and to furnish biro with the means for meeting the 
expenses of extraordinary occa.sIons. And if ho cannot borrow on Uie 
strength of bb tamk, bo will borrow on the strength of hb annual 
crops and thus be as much a eerl of the savfcar as ever. Indeod unless 
Government Introduce grealerelasticily into their systom of revenue 
Collections, abating at tho same time their demand wheto it b excessive, 
and unless tlrey make prarlsion for Ute reasonable ncxids of the agri- 
culturists In the shape of Agricuitural Banks or a more liberal and 
nexibla system of tagai advances, it b Impossible to understand huw by 
merely taking away from tho agriculturist his power of free transfer, 
his lul will bo improvea In fact, it is lo tic feared, as the Deccan 
Sabha have said, that in a few years the occupanU huLling under the 
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new tenure " will Im face Ia faro wIUi far nioro serious diiBcuItlos than 
they liavo had to eiicminlor In the past " and that Govcrninent will In 
all prol>ahilily think jt nocos.faiy to ’"turn them oat of their holdings 
for the non-payment of Governmetit assessment, " 

(7) But while the chances of the new tenure proving a mnedy 
for the ryots’ difllcultlesaro extremely slender, its introduction cannot 
fail to bo attended by severa} corfsequences of a very regrettable 
character. In the first place, ogricuiturlsts will now be praTeiitcd from 
asking for siisponsions or remissions of land roveimo even in bad years 
by tho fear that Govomment may take Iho opportunity to force tlio 
now tenure on them. It has now been generally admitted that one 
great defect of the Bombay Land Revenue systom is tho absonco 
therein of a provision for a liberal scale of siispensions and remissions 
in years of drought. It was hoped that the pointed manner, in which 
this defect had of late attracted general attention, would result in the 
Bombay Government prominently recognizing the claims of this form 
of relief in their Famine Relief Administration. If the present Bill, 
however, passes Into law, ogrlcuUurlste will os a rule, be deterred from 
coming forward to claim this form of State assistance even la years of 
great distress, for fear that thereby they may lose their present 
proprietary rights over their holdings. Another evil which will result 
from the creation of the new tenure will be the degradation of large 
numbers of agriculturists from their present proprietary status to that 
of mere tenants of the State — a moral towering of position, 
catculatod to take away their sense of independence and responsibility, 
which cannot fail to ptodaco an unfortunate moral effect upon tholr 
chaiacler. Wlien the survey tenure was introduced, it was claimed 
on behalf of Government that the agriculturists would thereby bo 
removed " from the pupilage and survelllanco of Government 
officers." It L sad to think that after half a century, Govommont 
shcmld think it necessary to undo their own work and relegate these 
men once again to “ the pupilage and surveillance " from which they 
%vora declared to have been freed Moreover when the survey tenure 
was created, Government exiinguishod the uiirtts tenure which was 
then In existence over large areas In the Deccan. This mfmi tenure 
was admittedly superior to tho survey tenure, inasmuch as the State 
demand in the case of miras/fara was pennanenlly fixed and their land 
was besides not liable to forfeiluro for non-payment of assessment. 
To Toconcilo the public to the oxUnctlon of tho mira? tenure, it was 
urged on behalf of Government that while the miravlars would under 
the new system not lose much, lha wpari tenants of the State, who 
constituted tho majority, wouU bo great gainers in that they would 
enjt^ tho light of free transfer for firet time, We therefore think 
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that the r*'^cnt proi^eal to reduce o larpr pr»'portion of the 
agrinilturhls onco more to the pnsiUon of mere tcnanU of the SLite 
practically violates Die tindcrstandins o** which tfio people of the 
Presidency reconciled llierosolves to the eitlncUon of the old mimj 
tenure. 

(8) Tlio list clver\’ation that wo desire to offer in this connoc- 
tlooislbatit is not by alolishlng or rw-tricting Uie right of free 
transfer that the lot of Uie average agriculturist will be ameliorated. 
As we liars ol>serTTd aljove, he liorrowB l>ec3Hso hb holding is often 
too small for hU needs. One cau‘=a which driris him into the hands of 
the savfcar is the rigidity of theState demand which has to bo paid 
alike in good and 1ia/l years. “ It b evident " said Ibo Deccan BioU 
Gfvnmission of 1875, ” Ibal a rovenje Byslonj which levies from the 
cultivators of a district, such as llial nuw dealt with, the same amount 
yearly without regard to the oullum of Iho season, must of necessity 
lead to Ix ir raw irg In bad years the ryot miitl borrow. " The Deccan 
Agriculturists' Relief Cacmisslon of 1851-92 endorsed this opinion and 
enggestod a greater elasticity in the matter of revenue collection, the 
fixing of more enitablo dates for tfae different instalments and other 
executive measures for mitigating the cast-iron character of the 
present system. are not aware that three suggretions have been 
adopted by Government, though we find the authority of the Commb* 
sion of lMl-92 quoted la support of the principle of the pTff»ent BilL 
However, theeo suggretloQs, even if adopted, would prove only small 
palliatives. The real remedy for the chronic difficulties of the ryot 
must be sought In the promotion of noD-agricnllural industries to 
relieve the pressure of surplus population on the soD, a better organiza- 
tion of real credit, an abatement of the State demand where it is exce- 
ssive and a statutory guarantee, in the absence of a permanent settle- 
ment of this demand, that the assessment will not be raised at the time 
of revision unless there has been a rise in prices and that the increase 
will not be more than a certain proportion of the rbo in the btter. 

( 9 ) With regard to the proposed amendment of Section 48 of the 
Land Revenue Code, we fail to undeistand why it is included in the 
present Bill. Its proper place is In a general revision of the Land 
Revenne Code, such as has been admitted by Government to bo 
necessary. Under the existing law. Government have tbs power to 
levy a special assessment on building areas (Section 43), to levy a 
fine for appropriating agricultural land for non-agricultnral purpeses 
(Section 65), and to fix a period not greater than 99 years, for which 
the special ass^sment shall be in force (Section 102). Bat they have 
DO power to make rules providing for a periodical revision of such 
.ass<«ment, so that the revision may take place in the case of all 
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find ns a nudlCT of rmiffp, ond U N lliis ixrorpr which Gnvern- 
iiirnt fwk (fl nh(al» liy arnendlng Snctfon 48 of tlio Colo. Wo undor- 
slaijd tliat the rntjro nnn-offricultoral viilijo of nlJ unalloHatwI Jawd l< 
cl viinM Ity Govcrnmonl os Iholr <>xclu«lva property, Wb do nM think 
that this Is a jusit clnlin. Tlio fiict that there were npilhnr InilldinK 
fifKN nor ppoclal «K.«effmcnts of tmIMIojr «rc:« Itcforc JSfiS sli<WBtli.»t 
the cUlin of GnNTrnniflnt Is only an njoerilon of SLili* landlordbm of n 
cotnp.»ri>l[voly reconl date. A# Iho propotyjd nmendiiicnt of Section 48 
^ rnlnilalcil to FtrenRUioii fho hntid* of Go^'ernmont fn cnforcjiiR Ifieir 
flipory lo the ful)(9<l ejilont. wo think It our duly jioIIohrjw to tho 
nniendmenl till Iho wIkiIo question of thn nsscssmont of InilldlnR are^is 
Is placed liy Govcrnmonl oa u jtister and more wlUfactory btisls. j 


I Till- &>•»>«'/ /Tiudotf/ «/ Ihe Ihtl Wrts tnomtl al a tnniiitp of the 
lionihvi tWwaf Mil tti on Fridtig, sl.lnl Auijuft i:i0l, 

I //<n/ AWAiWc, Me f7'ijmr»'/r, /rtYjqV/iffj/. Piurtiz<^luxh inuinl 

■in nniefiduKw/ <u lh>' I'/ftcl IM th« Pill !<• rf/tm'tl for v}nninn to 
oiriowa ijfvHftm « rtB</ l>oth># «»«f rcevtmlernl b’j the Select 
C’oninidAv in the (ojht of the opiniViR< receiinfl. On SiilnrJ<rj, Stth 
Auf/uft, toot, GoUntlf sup/jvrtrt) the omtmiiiV)it in Ihe foUaeiui/ 
»/m/« : 1 

Mbepprehenslon of Ihe Spt>n50rs ol Ihe 6il) 

Yeuf Kxcellcricy,— I rUo M nipport tho nmcmlmcnt which has 
l-een ihovcmI hy my hononraWo frloml. Mr. Mehta. My Ixird, it Js with 
n ilcciJ honso of rwpotislhiUty tlial 1 do so. 1 have new l>oon for llfleon 
years In public Ufo,— I mean nich public life tw wo luivo in this 
cnnilry—aiid I can siiiceroly a«nin>your Excellency tlmtl luivo never 
(contlio public mind eo profoundly aRituted os over this lUll. The 
llonoiirahlo Mr. Monteath complained yctiferday Ihiil liio Fiil Imti 
Jiopjj widely ijilsiindcrslood mid mlsrepresontetl Dili luia tho nilt.- 
ftlijirohenslcn Itcen oil on ono siclw 7 Is it not n fact that Gworninont 
thoiusolvee had to Isfuo u spccLil Resolution nftcr the Illlt had boon 
introduced to correct tlio mlsapprehonsJoji of one of their own 
Collectors ? But, my liOrd, 1 ro further and I say that the honourable 
mover of tho Bill himself and also the Honourable Mr. Lely have 


1. i/r. flaler Si>) Phcroseshali U.tUhU (1S15-W15>; Member, Rombiy Rluoielpat 
Corporation nnfl four timeelte rre^eot. (tSSl. IBSS, 1905 sod 1911); a (oaader- 
jBcnber of the lodUn National Congress (1X83): one of Ihe founder* of the Bombay 
Tresldeacy AMoelation (1835); member, Dombay LegUlalive Council (1892): member, 
Jtnpertaf Legfslitlve Council (lS93.1«»);pre*MenJ,lqdJ#(i Vulootl Coagrees (1890J; 
Vice-Cbaoeellor, Uembay Uolverilty (1910). 
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shown liy Uioir Rpocchos of yoslerday that thny nro tlieni'»olvef> under 
a great nilsapprohoni'lon as to whal Vho Bill can do and what It cannot. 
If no mleapprohension had ox&tod In tholr mind'?, much of wlut they 
said yesterday— liowover true U might bo as descriptive of the agra- 
rian Bltuation in tho Presidency — would have remained unsaid as 
itrolov’ant to the dLscus-slon of the present measure. Tho Honourable 
Mr. Montoath said that tho Bill was intended to bring relief to those 
who were only nominal occupants of tholr holdings, t. a, whoso lands 
wore in the hands of tho sowcar and who wore practically his serfs. 
The Honoiwahle Mr. Lely olted a number of instances of famllios tliat 
havobeen ruined by the unrestricted right of transfer under the survey 
tenure and whoso lands are now In tho bands of tho Bania. As I sat 
yesterday listening to these instances— some of them very pathetic and 
all of them interesting— while I felt sincere admiration for the patient 
labour with which my honourable friend had colloclod Ms data, I could 
not help saying to myself : ** All this h entirely hesJdo tho point" If 
the Bill could really bring relief to those who are practically the serfs 
of their money-lenders, ( fldntit that whatever there might be to Iw said 
against the measure, there would also bo a good deal to be urged In its 
favcair. But, my Lord, It Is absolutely iropossJMe that the Bill can do 
anything of the kind. 

The Bill will be Inoperslive 

\srhat is It that Is proposed to be done under the Bill f Ila prfncl- 
p.-il provision, which h.a3 MercJ.'»d the public mind so much, is that 
Government may regrant forfeited lands without the pewer of froo 
alienation. Government intend to regrant such lands as far as possible 
to old ocCTipants. This Is not in the Bill itself, ,'but I wdl assume for 
my present argument that they will do so. Now let the Council mark 
what is the true scope and charaeter of this provisioa Before a 
holding can bo brought under the now tenure, it must first be forfeited, 
wliich means that the sraessment fo respect of it must be withheld. 
Tho Bin will be simply inoperative In the case of those lands the 
assessment of which is paid. Now under the Land Revenue Ckide the 
assessment can be paid not only by the occupant in whose name the 
holding stands, but by any ooe interested In the holding, including 
tbcmorlgagee fe., the &owcar,and uoderthe present Bill, Govern- 
ment are bound to give at least fifteen days' notice before forfeiture, 
so that any one who is interested in tho fiolding may pay the assess- 
ment. The sowcar, therefore, can pay the assessment when tlie occu- 
pant does not, and when this happens the Bill will bo absolutely power- 
less to help the ryot, however much he may be the serf of his 
money-lender. Now, my Lord, whatever else the eowcars may be, they 
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certalnl7 ara not simpletons, and it is Inconceivable that . they will 
ever allow any land which is mortgaged to them to bo forfeited when 
they can prevent the forfeiture by simply paying the assessment. 
Even under existing arrangements, the assessment is in meet cases 
paid by or realized from them when the occupant is unable to pay it, 
though it is true that at present they try to secure, if possible, remis- 
sions in the name of the occupant. When the present Bill becomes 
law they will, no doubt, take good care to pay the assessment in all 
cases, hut that only means that Uio collection of land revenue will be 
more stringent than at present, — it will bring no relief whatever to the 
ryot who is the 80wcar‘s serf. My Lord, “ in vain the net is spread 
in the sight of any bird.” A sowcar here and a sowcar there may per- 
haps he caught napping — where, for instance, he is gone on a pilgri- 
mage, or is a minor and has no one to look after his interest, but such 
instances will be extremely few. My honourable frfend, Mr. Desal 
has perhaps seen this point, and that was, I think, why he regretted 
yesterday the provision contained in this Bill that at least fifteen days' 
public notice should be given before forfeiture. Re would like to give 
no notice whatever and thereby bo hopes to he able to take a larger 
number of sowcars unawares. Now, my Lord, whatever results Mr. 
Dbsai's method In this particular might achieve, that method Is not, I 
submit, consistent with our notions of the dignity of the British Gov- 
ernment or the sense of justice and fair play which we have been accus- 
tomed to recognize as forming part of its character. And 1 am sure the 
British Government will never come to such a pass unless men like my 
honourable friend have more to do with its legislation than they have 
at present. But I will ask Mr. Desal this : Suppesing you are able to 
catch a few sowcars in this way, do you think that thereby you will be 
able to free the ryots concerned from their liabilities ? VThen the lands 
of these ryots are forfeited and are regranted to them under the new 
tenure, the sowcars will, no doubt, not be able to get the lands back 
into their own hands. But the personal liability of the ryots for the 
old debts remains In full force and, therefore, the moment the harvest 
is gathered and the crops brought besne, the sowcar can seize them and 
thus he will bo able to exploit their labour as much as ever. 'And tliat 
is really all that ho does even' at present os pointed out by the Honour- 
able Mr. Aston. He does not till the lands himself. All ha cares for 
is to exploit {be ryot's hboar. 2 n the Bsst phee, therefyra, po sowcars 
will allow the lands in their possession to he forfeited, wlilch moans 
lliat this Bill will be inoperative, and, secondly, even if a few sowcars 
are caught napping and the lands in their possession are forfeited and 
regranted to the old occupants under the new tenure, the personal 
llabliily of these ryots for their old debts will remain in full force, and 
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thus the sowcara will bo ablo to exploit Iholr labour as much as over. 
Even If Ibeso lyots are taken from their old lioldinga and put on new 
lands and Government go so farastopay them a bounty for cultivating 
lands which otljorwise would roflfialn uncultivated, the crops on those 
new lands will bo liable to bo allachod, just Iba same as the crops raised 
on tho old landa Uoleas, thoreforo, the Cjvil Courts are closed to tbe 
sowcars and it is enacted that tboir contracts, wiiatover their nature, 
are all invalid and cannot bo enforced, you cannot got a ryot, who has 
once got into a sowcai's clutches, out of tlioso clutches till tho debt Is 
paid off, and the present Bill can bring him absolutely no relief. 

My Ix>rd, the Honourable Mr.Montealh threw down tome yesterday 
3 ehallengo with roferonco to the drafting of a certain section. Kow 
challenges, as Burke says In one pbco, are rather sorioiLS things. But, 
for once, I will set aside BurkoV ailvice and follow tlie example of my 
honourable friend, and 1 will make him this offer : If ho will satisfy 
jno— and 1 hope 1 am not rjulte unreasonable, '—if he will satisfy mo 
that this Bill will bring any the least relief to Ihtfio ryots wlioso laniU 
are already In the liands of the sowcars, I will at once abandon all 
further opposition to this Bill, 1 will vote for tho second reading, and I 
sltall even feel happy when I am pilloried in tho columns of the press 
for my change of opinion. My Lord, I repeat, tbe Bill can bring no 
relief to the ryot who is indebted. And Is it for thoeo wbo are them- 
selves uoder a misappreheasion insoiuiportanta particular to complain 
of the tnlsapprehensioQ of olhors ? 

Inddierence lo Public Opinion Respcraible for /Aisapprehension 

But I have something moro lo say on this question of misappre- 
hension, and 1 will speak freely today and even bluntly — fur, on an 
occasion of such gravity, blunt speech is a duty, however much it 
might bo liable to bo misconstrued. I admit, my Lord— 1 have admitted 
in private convention and I make the admission openly in this 
Council today — that there has been a certain amount of excited writing 
fn ttie cclumas of tho press cm the subject of this BUi But uray 1 ask 
what steps Government took to prevent or check a misappreliension of 
tiieir Intentions beyond tho resoIuUon of Juno 18th, which was intended 
simply to recall the steps taken by one of their own Collectors ? I feel 
bound to say that in tliis matter ereryUiing which should haro been 
done was left undone, and whatever should not have boon done has boon 
done. 1 was once given to understand that the Press CcanmiUoftst, 
about which so much was said at one tune, had been established not so 
much for keeping a watch on the conduct of newspapers as for the 
purpose of noting the grievances ventilated in their columns and cor- 
rectinginUapprehensiORawhereversuch correction was necessary. Was 
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this agency of the Press CcHnmiUaes used In the present instance to 
prevent or remora misapprehanslons F DW Coliectora' or such other 
ofTicors arrange anywhere to mojl native gentlemen of education and 
inOuence and talk the matter over with Ihotn with the uLJcct of dissi* 
paling their fears ? Was any attempt made to explain to the ryots the 
true scope and character of the present Bill ? But while none of these 
things wore done, niark what the Government did do. At a time when 
the agriculturists of the rxosidcncy had just passed through a period of 
the greatest privation and sufToring, when Government had already 
done BO much for them and so mnch more Iiad lieon promised wliich 
had aroused in them feelings of deep gratitude, when, in fact, the 
relations between the two races were bettor than they have ever 
been for years past and were every day growing more cordial, 
when your Excellency had won all hearts by your own 'profound 
sympathy— and may I add that of the noble lady wlio U your 
partner in life— with the poor In tlrair distress, this bomb was 
suddenly tlirown into ctur midst; and because people got scared and 
began to run about wildly— some sliouUng perhaps more excitedly than 
was necessary— the honourable member turan sharply cm them and 
says : " Oh, it was only a harmless explosive, and you bad no business 
togetsofriglitened.'' Then, again, look at the manner In whlcb tlie 
Bill is being rushed through the Council. It was first published on 16lh 
May and It came oa for first reading onSOlh May, almost beforeanyone 
had had time to grasp its true moaning and character. Even the statu* 
lory provision, re^iuiring the publication of the D/)l fifteen days before 
Its first reading, was not complied wIUi, and though your Excellency, 
t>y suspending the standing orders, logalixed what otherwise would Iiave 
been illegal, that did not incraxse the lime allowed to the members of 
tills Coiincii for studying the measure. The first moellng of the Select 
Cuminittoo was held the very next day after the meeting of the Council, 
i>., on 31st May, and the second meeting, which was also the last, was 
hold on the 24th June, iV., Iiefore a single memorial from public bodies 
or anyone eke lud reached the CbuncIL The deliberations of the Select 
Cuminittoo wore thus closed before the public had had any opportunity 
to Bubmita single suggestion or a single criticism to that CcMumiltee. 
Now, my Lord, i do not subscribe to the doctrine that the official 
classes alone understand what fa In our interest arrd what i? rjot. And, 

2 iWnl', UjopL’IdJaare entllJed at feast to bo beard before a SeJect 
Committee appointed by the Council make) up its mind as to what it 
shall recommend. In the present instance, however, all the numerous 
petitions tiiat Iiave poured in Upon the Council have been ulmply brushed 
aside. H Is true that a few ol them were considered l:y Government 
In their cxociilive capacity, aiul a reply, too, was given to one of them. 
But that !s not the some thing as this Council considering them ; the 
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Select Committee alone can act oobdnlf of the Council, and so far, there- 
fore, oa this Council is concerned, the memorials aeainst the Bill hare 
been merely so much waste paper. Those petltlons—this huge mass of 
papers— woro laid on tlio table only the day before yesterday, and It 
was physically Impossible for any member of this Council to go through 
them before the honourable member rose to move the second reading 
of the BilL Can any one sorlously maintain that there is not a single 
suggestion, a single hint, in all those papers which this Council might 
usefully consider ? I submit, my Ixird, this extreme precipitalloii and 
this indifference to public petitions is as responsible for any misap- 
prehension of the intentions of Oorermont as anything else. My 
honourable friend, Mr. Chuoibl, told us yesterday that agriculturists 
whb were in the beginning favourable to the Bill are now oppeeing it 
owing to the misrepresentations of certain people. And be mentioned 
how he bad a talk with two agriculturists who are heavily indebted to 
Eoweara, and who welcornod the measure os benehcial when ho explained 
its tiue nature to them. Kow I ask my honourable friend, what did 
he tell the two agricuiturUts ? Did ho t«U them that the Bill would 
free them from the power of the sowear; (hat their land would get out 
of bts hands after this Bill was passed f If he said this to Ibein, I 
say bo has misrepresented tbo BQl— I do not say consciously— he has 
misrepresented the BQl to them. How can this Bill help any one 
who is already in the bands of the sou’car? I would request my 
honourable friend, when he goes back to Broach, to hare another talk 
with those ogrlculturUts, and I wmild ask him to toll them that, so 
for as ryots in their condition were concerned, tbs Bill was not capable 
of bringing them any relief. 1 would then like to know if tbesa two 
agriculturists would stiff regard the Bill os likely to prove benelicial to 
them. My Lord, 1 am amazed that members shmild talk of raisre- 
prusentatiem and misapprehension who do not yet seem to realize what 
this Biff wiU do and what it cannot do. I will try to mako it clear to 
tlua Council that tlus Bill cannot confer the least benefit on agricul- 
turists *, hut that, on the other hand, it will do large numbers of them 
great harm. 

Suggesiion of Educated Classes Not Being in iouch wiih 
people Repudiated 

Butibeforeldealwiththatgaestion, there are one or two other 
points on which I wish to say a wori 1 have with regret seen it 
suggwted by some ol the (rfScial supporters of the measara that the 
educated classes are not really in touch with and do not understand 

the true wbhos and feelings of the great body of agficullurkts in this 

matter, and that their opinion on this Bill U not entitled to any weight. 
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Such a njpBcsllon, 1 guhruil with duo tlofcroncc, is inaccuralo as n 
etaloiiionl of fact and qiicsHonahlo in point of tnalo. How would those 
Bcntlemon Ufco It. if wo turned round and said : what do tiicso CoIIoctors 
and Asahtanl CoIIoctors really understand of the truo feoUngs of 
villaRPTS? When they happen In BO to a villago, in tlio enurws of 
their oflicial duties, what actualiy takes pliica is this: They pitch 
tlielr tent nt fonio dhinneo from tho plaea, unless thoro is a tmTellors* 
lumgalow anywhere near, make a few inquiries of the village or taluka 
oiUcfals that are always in attendance, and visit, perltaps, a few spats 
in tho neighbourhood. Tliolr knowledge of the vernaculars no more 
quulifloa them to enter Into a free conversation with tho ^illngcr8 than 
does the Knglish ot Johnson and Macaulay wlilch we study onaWo m 
tn understand without dliTicnUy tho vigorous language of a tlrltish or 
Irish soldier, kfoanwhlle, It is llio Interest of tho village oCiciabt that 
as few complaints should reach these oiheora as possible, and that 
they should go away well ploascd, and tho termination of tho visit of 
Inspection h regarded with feelings of Bonuino relief. I think such a 
way of putting the matter has In it just that amount of truth which 
makes tho whole description look plausible. But I fool bound to say It 
is grossly unfair to a largo number of very deserving and very con* 
EClontiousofUcers of Government. The truth, my Lord, U tliat the 
English ofUcials in thl'i country understand the ryot from ono stand* 
point, and wo undorstaod him from another, and between tho two our 
knowledge of him is certainly not tho less deep or Instinctive or 
accumto. 

Agitation Against Bill Not a Money-Lenders’ Agitalion 

Then, again, it has Iwon sLatod that only the sowears and their 
cluiinploas aro opposing this Bill, and, to our groat rogrot and astonish- 
ment, wo find the SocroUiry of Btaio for India’ declaring in rarJiament 
that it is all a money-lending agitation. Now all I can say is, in this 
matter, that there cannot bo a more complete or a moro grievous 
misapprohoaslon of tho truo facts of tho situation, and tho circumstanco 
that, tho SecreUiry of Stale should have lent the woight of Ids authority 
to this misapprohonaion shows to my mind how entirely out of toucii 
ih£«£> wJm aT& ra^jonsibJe for advWnff him am wjlh tho joaJ senUmoDla 
of the agricultural population My Lord, tho agitation against tho 
Bill Is omplmtleally not a money-lending agitation. Why should it bo 
thought that men like the Ilonourabto Mr, Mehta would ever associate 
themselves with an agitation afartod fn the interests of money-lendera 
and against those of the ryots? Wo are not money-lenders ourselves, 
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and there is no reason whyiro^hoMld champion Uw in’ensts 

of tlw monoy-lcnilcT tnore than those ol the ryot, even if the inslinclive 
pympalliy which nil human heinffi feel for tho weaker party in any 
rlrosslo were to bo withhold hy us front the poor ryot. And Fpeakins 
formyreU, If your Eiwllenej* will pardon the csfAi-im of a Flisht 
pCTw’fwl reference, 1 will eay Ibis : that it was rny prirjlego to welve 
njy les^tis in Indian 'Economies and Indian Kinanco at tbn foot of the 
•late Mr. Justice Ranado, who, as yont Eicclloney so truly olsorrcd a t 
tho HomUny Memorial Moc-tlng, tnw always a friend of tho p^r ryoti 
and who, it is well known, greatly interested himself In the passing 
and the suhecquenV succesFfal admini'tratJon of tho Dcccan Agricul* 
turista’ Relief Act. It U not, tiioroforc, possjhlo, unless I am prepared to 
proTO false to tho (cachings of my departed master, that fn any agrarian 
dLocussion 1 eliould range myFclf against tho interest of tlia ryot or he 
swayed hy a rpocbl feeling of partiality for the money-lender. No, 
jny Ijord, it isi Iccaofo I helleve, and rcry firmly Icllcrre, that this Rill 
will prora diaastrau* to the Ix^l Interest of tho agTlcuUar>U and not 
because It Is likely to do any hami totbemoncy-lcBdcr— which I do not 
think It really wCl, ns 1 wUl phow later on— that I dsem it to bo my 
duty to rtsM the tn.vfag of this measure to tho utmost e( my power, 
II it U true, as lliare heard it alleged, that IheagriculUirUUthcmselTes 
do not dislike this RQI, may 1 ask how H U that, while the petitions 
agiinattha BUI have poured In upon the Council in a manner perlectly 
unprecedented,— and many of them are signed by large numbers of 
sgrlculiurl^-ts — there Is not a wngle petition from any agriailtnriat in 
favewr cf the BUI 7 If it be raid that the agricultnrisU are too ignorant 
to fonnaliy sulenil an expression of their views to Government or that 
they have cot yet lad time to do so, roy answer is that the first conten- 
tion cannot hold good in view of the numerous petitions parporting to 
be infaveuTof theKhotiBilUsubmilledt^kboti tenants intheltatnagiri 
District during the last three or four years ; and. as regards tho second 
coalentjoii, it only adds sfrw^lj to tl» eloquent anKoi which my 
Ilonourable friend Mr. Mehta has addressed to this Council to postpone 
this raeasuro for six months. This will gxca (lie agriculturists time to 
petition in favour of the Bill, and then tho petition of Government will 
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be immensely slronElhoned, for the ground from under the feet of those 
who are opposed to the BHl will bo cut. 

The Bill Is An Encroachmeni on peasanis* Rights 

ify I.ord, to my mind it Is the most natural tlUng in the world 
tlut tlio agr/ouIturisU of the Ihrcsidency should hare reccired tlUs Bill 
with feelings of constomatlon and dismay. How could it bo otherwise 
when we consider the nature of the Bill, the time selected for lU 
Introduction and the feelings and prepossessions of cur agricultural 
community ? I can only regard It as an Instaneo of the malignity of 
fates that at a time when Government had done so much to save (bo 
agriculturists from actual Btarratloo, and when they had been 
encouraged to expect specially liberal treatment In the matter of 
suspensions and remissions, and when in consequence they were 
fooling profoundly thankful to Goremmont, this Bill should have 
come upon the community like a bolt from the blue, undoing, so to 
say, in a moment the splendid work trf months. If not of years, and 
substituting distrust and alarm. In placo'ofgrowiDg attachment and 
warm gratitude. From a return laid on the (able yesterday, we find 
that In May last, when the Bill was Introduced, the amount of arrears 
in the Presidency was about 2) cror^, of which Oorernment had 
already decided to suspend or remit 1} crores. Seeing that these 
arrears were pracUcally for two famine years, and eoelng bow extensive 
hod boon the crop failure on both the occasions, I do not think the 
oiroars wore at all excessive, especially when we boar Jo mind that in 
many places the Intended relief had not boon definitely announced to 
the particular Individuals concerned and, therefore, many more persons 
were in a state of expectancy than would have been the case if the 
requisite announcement had been previously made. The extent to 
which the B/U has frightened the people may be gauged from the fact 
that out of these arrears 45 lakhs have boon already paid, and probably 
more would have been realised but for the annoiincement of Govern- 
ment made in June that no forfeitures would be made before the 
passing of the Bill, and that, even after the Bill became law reasonable 
time would be given to the occupants to pay up before forfeitures 
would bo ordered. My Lord, tbe mdinary Indian peasant Is so 
tenaciously attached to his proprietary rights csvet his holding, and he 
finds the full enjoyment of those rights so useful In actual life, that 
thero is nothing he will not do. If it is in his power to ward off what 
he regards as a direct or indirect attack on those rights. And is it 
difQcuIt to understand that a proposal to take away from him his 
power of alienating, when necessary, his holding should appear to him 
to bo a most serious encroachment on his rights ? When the Survey 

o.-ss 
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appointed me to administer llio estate of a minor in Poona, My ward's 
father, a eardar of the Deccan, who used to lend money to agricallurista 
on the security of their lands, had advanced about seven years ago a 
sum of Es. 900 at 10 per cent, to one man, whose holding will fetch, if 
sold in the market, about Its. 2,000 in ordinary times. This holding 
has to pay an assessment of Rs. 108, and deducting that, it brings to 
the holder a net income of about Ra. ISO, out of which, however, he has 
to pay US Rs. 90 a year as interest. How for the last five years the seasons 
have been continuously unfavoorahle, and this man has not been able 
to pay us anyUiing on account of Interest. He managed to pay the 
Govemment assessment somehow or other till two or three years ago, 
and since then he has been in arrears. How till June last this man was 
snder the impression that his arrears wonld he remitted, when all of a 
sudden he received a notice that, unless he paid op, his holding would 
he forfeited. The man at once came to me in great fright and asked 
me to ad\^Qce the amoiiat re<tuired to pay the arrears. I asked him 
how 1 could advance any more money to him when he had not paid 
us the interest for the last five years. The marr, however, begged hard. 
He said he would give me a new bond for the origlnail Jte. 900 plus 
Ila,S00 — the amcrust of interest unpaid —jufua the two hundred 
and odd rupees required for paying up GovemmeDt arrears, or 
alti^ether for a sum of nearly 1,700. As this sum was to hear the 
same interest as the originai amount u e., lO per cent, the man’s 
proposal pracUcaliy meant his utter ruin, as be would, after the new 
transaction, have to pay Rs. 170 a year as interest with an income of 
only about Rs. 150. Partnnalely, the last Govemment Resolution 
on this subject haa come to his rescue, and for the present at any 
rata, I believe, he wiU have no mme trouble. How this is a typical 
and not an isolated case, and it will Qlastmte how agriculturists of 
the second class mentioned above will ha harmed by this BSl These 
men will not accept the new tenure, if they can help it, and wil] go on 
adding to their debts In had limes in order to pay the Govemmeot 
assessment, and even if in a few stray cayes th^ are inclined to take 
advantage of the new tenure, the eowesis who have already advanced 
to them money will not, as I have already showed, allow the land to 
bo forfeited, but will pay the assessment themselves and thus add to 
the liabilities cd the occupants. The third class is of those who are 
hcq»lessly involved and whese lands are at present in the hands of the 
sowcars. I have already shown that this class will not be touched by 
this Bill ai a}!t ihcwgh Betas zoembors as usder a misopprehensios 
that it will bring them relief, and I do not think I need say anything 
more about these men now. Finally, as regards that class of agricul- 
turists who cannot raise any mcmey on the securi^ cf their lands 
. even at present, by reason of Uiepoor character of the soil and the 
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Iipavin&KS of Governnicnt iiL*ses*sm«nt, why, my Ijortl, these Unds aro 
practically Inallonablo oven now, elnc© no money can bo raised on 
their socuflly, and sol do not BOO how the position of theso men will 
ho Improved by the passing of this Bill Thus, llien, of tho four classes 
into which tho agricullaristj! of iho Presidency may Iw divided— and. 
it will lio admitted, my division ts oxhauslivo— the first two classes, 
ij'. just those who aro entitled to the fullest eyrnpathy and protection 
of Government will bo very prejudicially affected by tho Bill. Tho 
third class, wlilch reriulrca tho cpeclal assistance of Government, If U 
is to 1)0 helped out of lU jirosont ht^Iess condition, and If U>e (pieslion 
(if agricultural Indobtodnesa Is to be really faced, will not virtually ho 
touched by (his Bill at all; while (he position of tho last class will 
remain just what It Is at present— only they will feel that their status 
in lifo has boon lowered, The Bill thus will do absolutely no good, 
and must, on the other hand, do a great deal of harm to tho 
agricultural community. 

The Bill Will Hasten Esproprialpoo ol Peasantry 

Then, again, the apprebenslom of wwears have boon oroused, and 
if tho Bin Ls pas.'^ed into law, a considerable number of tliem will arm 
themselres with decrees and compel the sale of the occupancies at 
present mortgaged to them, which they will try to buy tbemsolvos. And 
thus the expropriation of the peasantry, so far from being prevented, 
will, in fact, actually be hastened by (his Bill Ab regards tho Bowcara 
thomsolrcs, I think it is gulte clear that tho proponed measuro cannet 
really Injure their interests except, perhaps, In bo far that where the 
new tenure comes to bo STibstltutod— which, I boliovo, will now ho on 
an exceedingly small area— they will not bo able to engage in loan 
transactions to tho same extent aa elsewhora. But this really is no loss 
as in course of lima an adjustment Is bound to take place, and those 
men will find other openings for {nvestoiont. 

GovemmenI Alone Wdl Gain by the Bill 

Tito only party whoso position Is Improved by the Bill aro tho 
Government themselves, I do not moan to soy that the framers of tho 
Bill have this object in vjow. But that cannot alter tho fact that this 
will bo the result of tho proposed legislation. In tho first place, as my 
honourable friend, Mr. Mehta, has slroady pointed out, tho BUI consti- 
tutes an emphatic assertion of the theory of State landlordism, and this 
Is bound to have far-reaching consequoncoa, Tho Bill moans a nationa- 
lization of forfeited bnds, which altera completely (ho character of the 
land tenure In the Presidency. Tbp Honoprablo hfr, bfonteath expressed 
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to Uie disposal of forfeited lani^ The minute of dissent states that 
at present forfeited lands are sold to the highest bidder, except in 
certain exceptional cases, such aa a combination not to buY tho land 
at a fair price. And \rhen these sales take place the proceeds after 
deducting the arrears of land revenue and the expenses of sale, are 
credited to the defaulting occupant. It is only in those exceptional 
cases where sales cannot take place for certain speeihed reasons, that 
the Collector has power to dispose of the land in any other way, of 
c<«rse, without changing the character of the tenure under which it is 
held. The honourable member said yesterday that whatever might be 
the present practice, this was not tbe present law on the subiecL Kow, 
my Lord, It la almcst presumptuous on my part to pit myself in this 
matter against the honourable member, who is well known for his 
great sbllitiee, who has been a Revenne Officer all bis Hf^ and who 
presides at present otei the Revenue Department of the Presidency. 
BtiU, roy authority for my statement is tmimpeachable. Here I bold 
in roy hand the Land Revenue Coda of the Presidency, and I make 
bold to say that a reference to the provisions contained In it, on the 
Bobject of the disposal of forfeited lands and especially to Rule 60, will 
show that my view of tbe matter is absolutely correcL 

My honourable friend also challenged me yesterday to draft a 
section, and he offered to give me a certain amount of time to do It 
in— 'SO as to limit the discretionary pavers d Government, as we 
desire to limit them, and yet to provide for all Uicae cases for which, 
be says, provision is necessary. Kow, in tbe Gist place 1 think this is 
not a fair challenge to throw down to me. Are the drafting resources 
at tbe disposal of Government so inadequate to the work of framing a 
small section such as would meet all requirements ? Cannot the 
Advocate-General who occupies so high a position in the Bombay Bar 
or the Legal Remembrancer, who u already recognized to be one of 
the ablest Civilian Judges In the Presidaucy, help the honoorable 
member in this little matter, that he diould ask me, who am no lawyer 
Hnrf have only my own plain common sense to guide me, to do this 
work 7 Ho w ever, my Lord, as the honourable member has thrown 
down the challenge, I make bold to accept it and 1 venture to assure 
him that, with the assistance of my lawyer friends, 2 wiQ produce escb 
3 section as he suggests if he will give me the necessary time that he 
has already promised. Surely H cannot be difficult to frame s section 
wluch provides that, when land is given for a temporary non- 
agrieultural purpose or u given to wild fnhes for agn'cultural purposes, 
the perpetuity tenure should not appfy. Now that 1 have accepted his 
challenge, I hope tbe honourable mnnber will not proceed farther with 
the Bill today. 
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Opponents oJ Ibe BJJ Are NgI Mwe CfiJJcs 

Tho HonoviraWo ifr. I^ly, in tho coursa of hb renuirk?, rpf;rcltod 
Unit man of education and of andoubtod patriotism bIiouM confinu 
iliornsclvcs to llio work of racro critfebm and abould oppose ro small a 
maasuro framed In the Intcrc&ts of their poorer brethren. Ife seemed 
to think that our onorRloa would bo much better cinploycd if wo pavo 
up this neffath'a work of mero critfebm and came forward to Initiifo 
mcasuns of refonn, Kow, my I^ord, In t!jo first placo It sJjouJd f'o 
rcmwnl>erod that in all countries with strong rcntrallied Governments 
the work* of initiating imparLanl measures naturally devolves upon tho 
Government. Moroover, wliat oppoKunitlca have wo for Initiating 
Important moasuroe T Put men Hko tho lalo Mr. Hanade or my honour* 
able friend Mr. Mehta on ycMf KxecutnT) CouncIU. Pbco them in a 
situation of real power and rosponslbllity, and then wo undertako to 
show limt wo can initbto mc.asuro3 as well os anyona cbo. It is bo> 
causo you ha%'o p<jwcf to carry out your ideas and wo have not, that 
wo appear to you to be ongas^ In unpracllcil or academic discussions 
while you claim for your efforts tho eharaclor of practical or 
constructive work. Wo ore not, lo uso the words which Isjrd Charzon* 
once applied to the Liberals In speaking of tho Cretan question, “ so 
empty of suggestion and full only of denunciation, ’’ as some poopla 
Imngloc, But perhaps H b not the pari of wisdevn to talk of what 
cannot b«. Let not tho Council misunderstand mo. I say this In no 
spirit of dbconlont, but merely to repel a cliargo which we think we 
do not desm'e. I frooly recegnixo — wljat tho late Mr. Ranado so 
often used Co impresg upon our minds — that though there may bo 
levs field for personal ambition and loss scop© for tho display of indi- 
vidual talent under tho present regime, there is ample compensation 
and more than that in the blessinge of peace and of order well osla- 
blishod, in tho larger pcK^albilUios of onlightoninont and progess secured 
to the mass of our countrymen, In tho higher ideals of civic and 
national life to which wo have boon introduced, and in the rousing of 
the moral energies oi our people. 

Concluding Remarks .* Appeal lor Posiponemeni 

And now I come to the concluding portion of my spoech. I 
earnestly implore the Council to accept the amendment of ray honour- 
able friend, if not In the form in which it is proposed, in some other 
form which may bo more acceptable. And I base my request on two 
grounds. In the first place this voJumliHras mass of petitions has not 

]. •eefool'BOte oa p. 07, 

0,-M 
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l>een so much as looked at any *>n® on bolialf of Iho Council I have 
already pointed out that tile Select Comtnlllco's dolIlicniUons luad come 
to a close Iwforo a alnRlo one of theso prtHinna had reached the Council. 
Of what use, my Lord, Le it for the pw^la to petition, if thr^e to whom 
the petitions are addrcFscd will not even cans tn look at thorn ? It was 
not thus that the Ilonourahla Sir Qiarlos Ollh-anl’ dealt witli the 
numerous poliilona against the District Municipal Bill*. Itlsnotmy 
ohject, my I^ord, to pral'o one member of the Gerrerumaat at the ex- 
pense of another — that would bo an unwcrtliy arlifica— lint I montlon 
this because it Iliuftrates my Mea of how a mensaro should bo coji^i- 
dered by Select Cwnmilloe. Sir Charles Ollivant used to ro liimself 
through the pclltloas, as far as poisiblo, and, if ho had no time, he 
asked os to go Ihrough them and bring the principal points to his notice, 
lie was alwajn ready to enter into our feelings, to accept w'latever 
suggestions appeared in the course of the dlscm^ion to bo good, and 
always ready to meet us at least half-way. Ila was not wanting in 
strength. The Iron hand, we felt, was always there ; but he ever took 
care to pat on the velvet glove. 1 submit it is not right to strike us 
with tho mailed fist after the manner of a certain high potentota. .^fy 
second ground for asking for a postponemeot is that the reason which 
was mentioned by the Honourable Mr. MonUath at Mahableehwar for 
rushing (ho BHi through the Cbuncil eo longer exists. The honoumhlo 
member told us at btah.nMeebwar that it was Intended to make tho 
sew esperimont on a targe scale, And it waa necessary to pass tho Bill 
before the beginning of (he new Revenuo year, i>., (ho 1st of August 
lasL Well, the 1st of August is already post ; and as regards the artn 
on wUch the experiment can now be tried, tho rcsolatloa recently 
issticd by Government directing that no forfeiture should 
take pl3« for one year, practically settles tlial queetlon. You 
will now get only an exceedingly small area — if you get any at all— 
for trying your eipcrinient oa 1 submit, therefore, that there is now 
absolutely no justification for proceeding with this measure so precipi- 
tately. My Lord, the late Mr. Ranade, la a lecture which ho deiirered 
Ksme years ago at the l^cean College, “On Sono Aspects of tndian 
Political Ewnctny, " referred to the curious pherxmenon of Anglo- 
Indian AdminUtiatois, who are strong Conservatives in English poli- 
tics, developing radical and ersn socialistic tendencies in deaUrrg with 
certain aspects of Indian Administration. 1 asked a high c^cer of 
Government for an explanation of this phenomenon a few days aga 


1. llaaicip»J Conmiissicnjer, BoBlay (lS3l-93>. I*oKuc»2 Ajwt. KaUiisnr 
(lEX-95): o«!cber. Bosibay EsscEtiveCoaaca (tS>7-1902). 

2. Pissed oa 16«li Februrr I^I. Sir Cb^les OSirxat ciunaa.aad 
Coiirsleeseei U!epesbers,ot UnSCee* Cosaautee oilsi eoaadered tie Biii 
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llo fsM : U Is bccnupo wonro to t'lke a more Impartial view of 
thlnga here tlian In Enelaiwt.havfnfC no personal Interest to lliink of. 
I think, my Ixird, Oils explanatiou fr Iruo as far as it goes, hut It d<?09 
not filato UiQ whulo tmth. 1 think It Is aUo l>ccauso too much power 
has produced a EcnsQ of Irresponslbnitf. Docs any ono Imagine that a 
measure t'f Euch far-reaching tendencies would have hoon Introduced 
In England and ruslied through Dartlamont with so much proclpltallon 
In Fpite of the unaninious protiests of the people ? And I eubmft that the 
doln)cratJon '.vhich I'ocomes In England a duty of Oomnment, owing 
to the power of the electors, thonid al-io ha rocognliod hy the Brillsh 
fiQVcrnmenl In India os a duty under n «enso of Bolf-restraint. My 
Ixird, what fs the pt*illIon hero today T We, the elected momhers of 
tills Cuitncil, are alisolutoly unanimous In rratstlng this Bill, and though 
our voting power Is not largo enough under Iho constitution of this 
Council to pTOVont tho passing of any measure which Government ate 
dolormincd to carry, wo Topresont, when wo are unanimous, a moral 
force, which It Is not wise to Ignore. For bolter for worse, you Iiave 
Introduced the elective element Into your Cbunclis, andoeeording to 
yourown English ideas, you must nowoccept us as spooking not for 
(nirselrca Individually hut In the name of thoee who have sent us here. 
And If a standing majurlty has boon secured to Government under the 
constitution, Its real purpone. I.lako It, Is not to enable Government to 
ride rougtishod over our unanimous eiprcrslons of opinion, but to pn^ 
vent the ronolllelal tnembors from combining and overthrowing any 
thing that Government may have done. This, I submit, is the only 
true Inlorprelalion of the present constitution of IhU CounciL My Lord, 
the Government, with tboir suporlorUy In votes, can pass tills measure 
hero today, but let (hem romomber tho words of the poet : 

Ob '(t« (ieit{«n( (o bsT* » gUai’f fireesih, 

Bus'tit IrrsDsciis (ou5«U flks a (last. 

Nothing can fill us with greater sadness than this spectacle of 
Govermnont tiy Ing to carry a measure In such hosto and withoutproper 
deliberation— a moasure tliat Is bitterly resented by the agricullurlsU, 
tlmt lioi! roused tho apprchomlons of the sowcara and that Is condemned 
by tho educated classiN wltfi one voico and in no uncertain terms, is it 
wise tlut Ooverninont sliould rediico u% tlie oloctod members, to a posi- 
tion of such utter Impotence, of such utter helplessness that our united 
appeal sliould not secure even a brief postponement for a measure of 
such groat Imporlanca 7 My Jaw J, I oppoal to your Excellency iwrson* 
ally in tho matter. Vour Excellency has cano fresh from a land wliero 
political opponents receive greater considarotion and better care is taken 
of tho several conflicting interests Uiat must bo hahnonlzod in every 
Important logislativo tnoasuro. Your Excellency Is free from what the 
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HonouraWe Sir Charles Ollivant called the other day “ deteriorating 
llmltalions I appeal to your ErCeUeocy to pause— pause before it Is 
too late, pause In spite of anylMug your Excellency tnigbl have eald 
yesterday. During the brief time your Excellency has been at the head 
of the Administration in this Presidency, you have taught us to look 
up to you, not only srith respect— that Is due to all Oovemora— but also 
with conHdence and. If I may bo permitted to say so, with feelings of 
deep attachment. The people of the Presidency look up to your 
Excellency, even at this last rnanent. to come to their assistance, and 
r ferrentiy hope and trust that they will not look In vain. 


I f/rf ami^lmerd tms /iviarftl /os/, ^fr. Hr. KJujre, 

jVfr. Partkli, anl Str Phaleliamfm KrUhm vtlMreto from the C>«<nn7 
llalL Be/trefolloitino litem, Oohhale fjnke as ftilwt : ] 

Your Excellency,— May I offer a word of personal explanation f 
In the remarks which I made this afternoon I did not like (o say any* 
tbiog aa to the course I should take If the aroendment were lost. 1 think 
It my duty, isy Lord, now to cay that 1 must follow the coarse which 
baa been taken by some of roy bosoonble colieaguea. I take Ibis course 
with the greatest reluctance and regret, j mean no disrespect to your 
Excellency or your colleagues personally. It fa only an overwhelming 
eensa of duty which urges me to take this step because I am not pre* 
pared to accept even the remote responsibility of associating myself 
with this measure which roy further presence here would imply. 








vW-4 ^ ^ 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1901-02 

I Aia nv^Uny c/ the Bonitjy L’gidatiee Catincil hfld at Poonn m 
Titurs'iay, the S2nri Augu4 JOOt, Ltnl N*rrthcxie, the Ooivrnor, 
rrfiv'rltng, OoKhnJe spoke nt fiJlcra on the Fimndnl Bfcilemenl for the 
yeor 1901-02 i\ 

Vour KrcaUoncy,— It fa, I confess, a somewlut ungraciona task 
to Iiavo Vi crltlclso a 'FinancJal Btatomonl, sucb os It has fallon to tho 
lot of tho honourable member* to by boforo this CcninclL The stato- 
niont contains, as usual, tlio nctuaU for one year, tho revised ostimalos 
for another, and tho Budget estimates for a third; and fn every one of 
these thrtxi years a deficit lias been averted only ty a spocial contribu- 
tion in aid from the Qovomment of India. A position so desperate 
iniglit ordinarily bo expected to dfaarm criticism, and if tho non-ofllcial 
members of Council vonturo to offer today a few observations on the 
administration of the fltunccs of Uie Presidency, It fa not boeauso 
they fail to reeognUo ttio great dlflicuUioe which the honourable 
member has liad to contend with or that they do not appreciate tiie 
hard work and unremitting vjgiboco and the honest desire to bo 
fair to all interesU which chametorfao tbo honourable member’s 
discharge of hfa duties. My Lord, this fa tho only opportunity that 
we get in tho course of tho year to give expression to our views in 
regard to (ho eovoral branches of tbo Provincial administration, and 
In our crlllcfam, thoroforo, wo naturally have In view not so much tho 
partlcubr work of tiic Bevonue Member for the year as tho general 
adminfatratlon of tho finances of the rnsidency. The Budget dfacu.?- 
flion of last year, tbo Council will remembor, turned mainly on the 
cliaractor of the bnd rovonuo administration of tho Bombay Govern- 
ment Tho question has assumed. If anything, even greater prominence 
today, and I think Uie raaro important ob^clions to tho present system 
might bo usefully summed up on this occasion. 

Land Revenue Assessmenis Excessive and Uneven 

Our first contention fa ttat tbo assossraenfa are in some cases 
excessive, and that over large areas they are very uneven. That the 
poorer lands are in some coses over-assessed was admitted by the 
honourable member himself at Mahableshwar*, and tho fact that the 

1. Mf. J . ilooieatli, Eeveaue Member. 

2, 7a theC9UT»otbi<sp«ectilaUodncjj)xlbaDotnb37 Land Revenue Code Amend* 
meat Dili ete meeiiug ortheCaaoci] held at Mebeblesbwar on 30th May 1901, Mr. 
Monieatb b»d*aid» “Wedo aoteootead that the SorieyDepart/neol hartnada 
no mistaken, sad vre have fouad tndicalions that eltberon account of mliUliee or 
owiog to det.rloratlon from various Causes the axsessmeut it In some places, for the 
present at any rate, higher than It shonid be. Bombay Goveromeat Gazelle, 
August 1. 1901. Pan V, p. 203 ) . 
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a.-!5essracnU Jn numerous instancoa ara Tery nnevon is, I bolieva, not 
denied ; but the honouraLlo member bolds that, on Iho wliole, the 
a.®aessmenls are modemto and reasonable, and ho relies oa two 
phenomena in support of his opinion. The Grst is that the average 
selling value of land is now about twenty-five times the a^essment, 
and Uio second U that money lonU are from twice to seven times the 
assessment. Kow, 1 would, in the first place, like to knowhow the 
average selling price la detcm^ineiL The Dac&in Agriculturists' Relief 
Act CotiiiuLslon of IS3P lias given in Its report figuris of soUIiig 
value for the four districts in which the Act is In operation for nine 
years — from 1$S3 (olSKl— from which I land that while in the districts 
of Poona and &ittra the average selling value during the tune was 
about Iwcnly'five limes the as^sment, in SItolapur and Ahmodnagir 
it was about eleven times tha Assessment. And sines 1831 we hare had 
a period of great agtlcultnral depression, and the selling value of bnd 
could niA certainly have guns up during this time Assuming, however, 
that the average price cf bnd today b about twenty-fire times the 
assessment, that tiy iUelf, I sabinit. dtxH not prove much. It U well 
known that our people, ospeebliy rcUred Govorn-nent Rcrvants, when 
they liave any savin{r< to invest, invarbbly try to buy land, not merely 
because the posession cf bnd carries with it a certain social status, 
and agslcultunl pursuits fumbh the mobt congenbl occupation to old 
men, but becaiuo these paople do sol consider aiTy investment safe 
except Investment in bnd or Government sscurillas, and between the 
two they naturally choose the former wherever they can. Capital with 
us Is exceedingly timid, and shrinks from the first risks to which a new 
Industrial nadertiking is exposed; joint stock enterprise is still very 
foehle, and thus we have the deplorable phenomenon that, while the 
great want of the country is Capital for industrbl undertakings, a brge 
portion of cnir savings co-nes to bo lodced up io bad or Governmonl 
Eecuritiea. And these men who Inv^t in bnd in haste, as a rule, repent 
at leisure One comtantly hears the corapbint from those who lay 
bnd that taking one year with another they do not get more than two 
or three par cent Interest on their inv^ment. The high market value 
of bad. therefore, is more an indication of the competition among 
buyers than of low assessment. As regards money rente being twice to 
seven times the ass^stnest, I admit that where such rents are 
realized, and where they are strictly eooiuHnic rents, that is, where they 
do not trench upon what should goto the cultivator as his fair share 
of wages, they are an indication that the assesanent is not high. But 
are these money rents always more than double the assessment ? 1 iuive 
made inejuiriffl in the Shevgaan and Nov^a talukas of the Ahmednagar 

|. see root-note oa 
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Dl--lricl cn lliU i«oInt, nn'l I fin<4 tli.it itiMVcMl Iiistancm Ui<j n^"9^?ment 
Js Iwo-llilrfli or thrp<f-/’n«rth5nf tluj monry ront. Ihiro frot vltU rno 
tlctalU of nnmes and survey numlicrs which I shall 1« rI.mI to suprly 
to (Iio IranmirabM meml'Cf If ho likes. Then, npafn, as .an aMo and 
Indcfalls-iMo corrOFpondcnl* of llio Tt>rirn./ Iwlit luw Itoon mconlly 
pomtiiiR out, there are largo nroav of very which rIvo hardly- 

Ji fair return for laWjr, and which. In conjequonco, le.ivo nothing to he 
paid cither as rent or af'ccsmont. TIio wlwlo question Ls, thoreforo, ono 
wlilcli may fitly form the auhject of a Government Inquiry. The 
IJofnlviy Government unfortunately dost not rccoRnI'o, ns tha Madras 
Government does, tlwl tliero shmiM ha a direct connectfon Intwoon not 
pnvluco and Goverrunent t^»B»mcnL Uw.LsUid down l»y tlia Court 
of Directors In 1830 tint tha Oovommont demand shcAild In no caso 
exceed one h.alf Iho net produce. The Madras Governinont has all along 
foUowwl this direction In practice, but here, in this Presidency, ft was 
considered that tha not produce was difficuU to dntcrmlno, and llml 
more reliable Ruldanca was supplied l»y Ihoprodactiro capacity of the 
land Itself Now, my Lord. Madras Is Rovernod by llio samo cLoss nf 
men that administer the afTaire of tills Pre^Iettcy, and I wonder why 
tha adoption of a standard which haslioen found pnetIcaMo In Madras, 
nnd which i< obviously based on rtoMnahle coa^Mcratfouv, should U 
found fo Impracticable In this Prosldcncy. 

Revision SeHlemenls should follow Gxirse of Prices 

•Anollicr observation, which I would submit on this Und udmlnU 
rlratlon question, is Hat the time lus nw come «hcn tcvhilon 
settlements should bo made to follow automaUcally Iho couivo of 
prices, caro being, of course, first baken to equalise the a'sCasmcnt 
whore It Is very uneven. Now that Ibe Snn'cy l^partmonl lia.'; l>acn 
nlmlishod and second rovi«lonH completed overywhero bo as to Focun* 
what h called an Jnlllal sottlcfrtcnt, there L no reason why this 
Govornmonl ehould not rIvo the rullc!.t effect to Iho policy suggested 
for its adoption by the Govoriimont of India in J83J. Tlifs b, 1 
Ful>mit, not going so far w tho BrltUli (t<n,‘ermnent lUoU was prepared 
to go In tho sixties when Viceroys Hko I/ord Canning* and I^rd 
I.awrcnce'*, and Secretaries of State like Sir Charles Wood' and Sir 
SUifford Norlhcote* considered that fn llio best Intorosts of tho State 
and of the peopio It was most doslrablo to solllo tho State demand 

t. Rao BokaJur Catieah V/ii»t«rM/ijMAt 1 1851-1911 ) ; iUti»t;eiaa and cdu- 
cmiooisf; a»a leacJier Jn ih* Pombay Woealisn Depwtinent (1S73.1507); 

used to write la tlie T»wim of tndia oo fioaocSal and eeoDomic jiroblemf ever bis 
talrialj : prerideol, Itorobay ProvtoCMj Contwoc# (1908) ; cseraber, Bombay Lesis- 
Ulive Couaeit (1910-11). 

2. lor foot-Bole 2 on p. 18. 3. »<e toel-aote 3 on p. IS. 

M. see foot-note {OOP, IS. 5- see foot-note on p. 17. 
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permanently wlicrcvor coitaln condiUons were fulfitlod. Tliui your 
Excellency’s father laid down !n a famous despatch that where eighty 
per cent, of the enllivablo land was brought under the plough, and 
there was no prospect of canal Irrigation increasing the prodoco by 
more than twenty per cent, the Stata demand should he fixed in 
perpetuity. Unfortunately these statesmen were succeeded Iiy others 
who came to think that such a permanent scllloment of Government 
asseBsmenl involved too large a sacrifice of prospective revenue, and 
they, therefore, did not carry out the policy of their prodocossots. And, 
finally, In Lord lUpon’s' lime a compromise was arrived ct, virtually 
intended to make the settlement dependent upon the course of prices 
taken every thirty years. I am aware that the Bombay Government 
resisted the adoption of the policy thus Tocommondod by tlio Govern- 
ment of India, and it is an Interesting fact that the correspondence on 
the side of the Bombay Qovommcnl fs Bignod by tho llonourabie 
Mr. Monlcatb, who then occupied the much humbler position of 
Under-Secretary to Government But the closiog of the Survey 
Department and the completion of second revision settlements leave 
pmcllcally no Justification now to the Bombay Government for 
postponing the adoption of that policy. Of coarse, it Is understood 
that, when settlements follow prices, not more than half the increase 
in prices shall he taken by Government as laid down by Sir Bartle 
Frere^ and Colonel Anderson^, as it Is only fair that the other half 
should be left to the agtfeulturisl to compensate him for the higher 
cost of production and the higher expense of living. 

Suspensions should be based on Crop Failure, no! Individual Inquiries . 

My next suggestion on this subjectisthat, in granting suspensions 
of land revenue, Government should abandon their present policy of 
making InilMdual inquiries, and they should adopt crop-faUure as their 
b.x^is for granting the suspensions, os is done in other provinces. The 
evils and hardships which are inseparable from the present policy of 
inquiring into the shiiity of each individnal to pay, and the advantages 
wHch result from the adoption of the second method, cannot be better 
described than in the language of the present Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces, from whose Famine Report for 1899-1900 I ask 
your Excellency's permission to read a few extracts : 

Tba two fMters which nmsilnaoeoce tho prinoiploi oa which roTcooehti to 
b» 8usp«Dded iolho face of a eklaitnlylike the present are : drst, that under tba 
Tenancy Law ol tha Provioea a aaspansion or ramiasion of land reTenne niait 
preceda a suspension or remissisn of rent, and, seeoadJy, that preat prnsptoes* 
it essential it the foil heneSta are to be denred from the sospaniioo. 

t, seefoot-nole 1 on p.32. 2 . see fool-note J on p. 40a 

3. Col. G.S. A. Anderson, SaiweySupeiiBteBdeQt, in Ahisednagat (1834) . t^Il- 
tical Agent, Kolhapur (1867). 
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Tb«oretI<«ll7, nodciutst. ihefror*' nMtbcd «( proeMurt wooM b« to (s<lulr« loto 
ticb taasBt't eipi:ltr loptr bU r*nt with r«t»r«o«4 boib totht actoilcrops 
rtap^ ttid looibcr ImSeptni^etit retoutcta which ht mssht |>o5trii, add vp for aub 
total rtnial rtiiliabia attddatntMtha cofraiiwadiaj rertfloa /rtunlba 
landlord. Thli would h« pottIbU what* a f««r laolaud vitU?** had bcaa rarastd 
I7 toruju cc danJtrrd 1:7 ball. CjI It la praciicall/Zapottihltf wbera tba wbo/a 
ciwctry aida hat Wn tinektn l^drou^t At^d it taeonea doublp Iat'o**il>l* 
when tb« enerfflaa cf tb* wbola rarasaa ataff aca eoscaatratad trpoa famloo relief. 
The tima taken lo InqsiHea aasloote would ha ao E^at that th*da(t for a 
derltlon Would haea psaaid loO(( Wore ih« loqutriea were cotnpCeie. fo acch 
raattera delapa naat U ateldtd at alleoala. In tbeae etfootnataneea eapaeilr io 
pay iodapeadaBtly q( tb« crop tcott tw diatecarded ao f*r at lodieldoala are 
eooeemod. . . . It la tha Daaeiilty «f theteoaata with which webaee really to 
daal. Oraai mtaici of thna haee been aeeoraly ttrielcea la the preaeat ea'anliy. 
Thcro are tone, 00 doubt, who eoold pay their reol !r.d<j>«Bdan|iy ofibair etopa, 
but ( aa baa been aa'd tboee ) to differentiate would oecaailtaio In^Viei which It 
la irapoaalble to raaka. 

ABatn, 

The itandioE ordari of tbe admloUtraiios contained In reeenu»*book clreolar, 

J to>, dexliaffwlih cvepeoalone aeeetcluted by lotata canted by biil. foctfete, ike., 
and eer.tanpUiltiE detailed Inquiry, boldiocVybeUlep. lay down that, if a crop 
amoonta (c four aaeia (ibiriy by tbe new notation,) the full rent nay be demand- 
•d. It Waa pointed cut la fenlae eircolerSdtbtt «hla nie, tbouab applleablate 
Mcailoail fadurea la ordiaary tinea, waa noeb top airiet a rule whap tbe eeantry 
la anfferinE esder a «ide-t(reid«tlsralty. If afewindlrldeati In laolated TtlUgei 
are called npon to pay a fuU rent cut efafottr anon erc!^ it it eery probable that 
they will draw upon eatloe* or borrow. They nay diipoae of lorplui cattle or 
pledge orsaments, but iho ehtaeea aro that. oniil tbe next hareeat ootntareosd. 
they will bare added to tbeir tlabltUlee. It 1^ boweeer, not nsreatonaMo that 
they tbould be eatled ttpon to make eueb eaerlOc*. They will cbtain fair prleei for 
their oreaeienifcr ctnJe, and reateneWe teejB* W they borrow. But ibe ea»e la 
different when the wboit eemninotty ie In tbit plight. It ha'dly needa demon- 
atratlon that If the greet mthri*rol eolilro»or» hire to aejl oraareestteadeettle 

or borrow mosey, tbe blow to the ctminooliy at well aa the indiridual will be 

(adnfiely mote aerere than it waa to tbe lnd>riducU in (he bypotbedcal eater 
referred to ahore. Tbs prieet obtainable for aurplua property (all and It la 
diipoted of at a ruinous loia ; credit alola (o a tow ebla sad iboie already 
Inrolred are turned into applieaota for famloe relief. Wbrro tbe poattlon la atlll 
worae than ible, whore the raaiority bare not eren reaped a four-anna crop, where 
credit la already low, and bad yoara bare reduced aurplua property to a mlnlnuim. 
it lt(]uiia OTldenl that each a rule of (bomb oa lb* one that a four-anna crop 
Juttldet the levy of a full real luuit be obandooed. 

And again, 

** Whether tha tract be malguiari or ryotwarl. tbe general principle which 
baa been followed la tbete proceediDga,'* — aod Mr. Fraier* would aubmit 
that It la tbe beet one. — ~ la that wLere loaaeaara Isolated and few, U la proper 
to work from detail to aggregaie. but where tha calaniliy la wide spread, (he ooly 
poegibte courie it to work from ejaregate to detail. " . 


I, sec foot-r 
a.-3T 
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It is quite true, mylxjrd, and we BtatefuUy ackncswledge the fact, 
that this year the Bombay Garernment has not been illiberal in the 
grant of suspensions and remissions, os much as fifty-three lakhs of 
rupees being marked for remission and seventy-fire lakhs being sus- 
pended. Government has also made tagavi advances to cultivators on 
an unprecedentedly large scale, and we see from the X'inancial State- 
ment that it is intended to remit a portion of these advances. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the effect of these liberal concessions has been to a 
considerable extent marred by Government insisting on making 
individual inqruriee, and by the great delay that has in consequence 
occurred in announcing the relief to the agriculturists concerned. X fear, 
my Lord, that, o^tg to this delay and owing to the apprehensions 
that have been, cn all sides, aroused in consequence of the introduction 
of the Land Itevenue Bill, an appreciable number of those on whom 
Government must have intended to confer the benefit of remission or 
suspension must have made desperate efforts to pay the Government 
demaird 


Asseumeni should vary wifi) Ouiium oi Crop 

Closely connected with the necessity of granting gospensions and 
yetnissions is the question of sabatiiuting a sc^e of fiiiclnating assess* 
ments, varying automatically with the outturn of crops in place of the 
present policy of rigidly collecting a fixed amount iia good and bad 
years alike. It strikes me, my Lord, as goroewbat strata that a Gov- 
ernmeni, which eo often complains of tbe hopeless improvidenoe of the 
ryot, should at tbe same time credit him with such habits of provident 
thrift os to expect him to save out of a good year to Cnake up the defi- 
ciency of a bad year. Both the Deccan RioU Commission* and tlie 
Belief Act Commission* have strongly expr^sed their disapproval uf 
the present Bombay system, though the latter body have added, in a 
tone of helplessness, that "the Bombay Government hsTO already 
decided against any system of fiacloating assessments, and the Commis- 
sion have no dwire to reopen the controtversy.*" I have heard it stated, 
however, that recent experiences have at last led the Bombay Govern- 
ment to reconsider its position in Ihu respect, and that there Ls some 
grcfflnd for hoping that the excessive rigidity of the present system will 
not tong bo maintained. 

More SuHabie Dafes for Coffeefion of Sfafe Demand Required 

Ify last suggestion in this connection ia that more suitable dates 
than those which are appointed at present should be fixed for the 


l. seeloot-nolecop. 41G. 2. cee foot-oota oa p. 4JS. 
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rcaliifltjnn ot fiLjto ilemanl Bn(}i II<o Vcccan HIoU 0)mfii/»sl(in 
And Uio ndM Act Coimntsnlon hAro ijlcpn;?!)' rocprnmcndftJ mcli a 
rliaDffp, And 1 WJoto thnro ora many DSficcrs of Gwtmmottl who 
admit Uni the rwcnt lUtosphco the ASrJcuIiurl'jl at a coR.'>JderaWo 
dl<adv3nlafro In the maUw of realWnff n fair price for bis crrp. III? 
tni# tint if lalcr datw IKnn Iho prc^nt ones nro appointed, the 
recovery of Government a?m»mont may l>o n liltlo more dlflinilt, but 
fucli difficulty oupht to i )0 faced, as the pre?otjt system causes a 
perfectly noedlcf.s loss to maiiy honest .nRrleuUurI.<t3. 

Thus, then, my I^ord, If Govemnient will nKito the Stato demand 
wbero IC is czeossiro and e^itt.ilisa it «rhen» it b iinavon, make rovisfon 
FotUemcnlA in fultira foil'ar nutomAtlcaiiy the course of price? and 
price? only, abolish indl\'idual IrwiHlry and substitute in lU place crop- 
failure to refrulalo s«jpen»Iora and remissJonJ when droufrhta occur, 
thus practically inlmducln;? flucluatinK assessments In place of the 
prison! rigid collections of a fized amount alike In good and bad years, 
and fix more suitable dates for the payment of the Stale demand, the 
puldlc will Imvo no nioro quarrel with Ibo Land Bovonuo Admini- 
tlraUon of Uio rresldency, and Govcrmnenl will have done overylhlriR 
rciu>onai>Io (o place it oit a satisfactory basis. Aflor all the success 
of the Land AdminUtration must Iw judged more by the inccnttvoslt 
eupplice to Agricultural improvement and the prosperity Uial it brings 
to the ryot than try the amount of rov*onuo which It Iriugs to the 
Kzchequer of the State. 

Reduce Irrigalioct Rales 

Having made Uicio obsen'atloas on the L.snd Iteveniio Admini- 
ftmtion of the Prosidenc)', I will now, wJUi your £xce])eney‘d ponnls- 
slon, offer a few rcm.irlcs on the working of some of tlio Departments. 
And first I will take the Irrigation Department, which Is an inlbnatoly 
connected with land. My Ixird, It Is a matter for groat satisf, action tliat 
(lovornmont has liccn pleased to appoint an officer of the standing of 
Superintending Engineer on special duly for the purpose of examining 
tljo fcaalhlllty of several irrigation projects In the rresidoncy. I 
earnestly trust that his ialmurs will boar good fruit : Inil whether ho Is 
able to suggest projects of some magnitude or not, I hope Government 
will push wclHrrlgation much more than is being done at present. In 
this connection, I would like to know why Ihoro Is In this Presidency 
such groat disproportion bolw'oon the total frrfgablo area and the area 
actually Irrigated. From the Inlgotloa Revonuo Report for the year • 
1899-1900, 1 find that while the total area irrigable by the major works 
in the Presidency proper la 280,885 acres, tlio area actually Irrigated 
last year was only 67,227 acres, or l8s.s than 30 per cent. From a 
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of Iho Gormwionl of lodiA on Iho bu1>>v: 1 of irrigation 
works issued some time Rgo, 1 find that while tho nTcraKo rate j'cr 
irriagal^d ncro is in the Punjab nboat Ha 3J nn ncro, in tho NoHh- 
Woslcrn Provinces nearly Its. 4, In Madras less tlian Its. 3, In Bengal 
and Sind less than Its. 2, In oar Presidency projier ii b nearly Its. 9 
per aero. It is true that Iho crops prown hero arc rhown as moro 
valuable; still there must, 1 thick, bo «xne connection I'Clweer; tho 
strikingly high average rata lavied hero and tiro comparatively rroaU 
proportion of the total irrlgahla area which is actually Irrigalod. If 
this view bo correct, would it not. 1 ask, ho a Utter plan to lower llio 
rata eo as to lead to Increased coi^mption of water ? For lha y^olicy 
of high Laxatfon and restricted con-sumptfotr, which fa consldcrod to 
bo specially suited to intoxicants, U certainly not tho right policy 
here. Lower rstos might (emporarlly lead to a dlmiantfoa of rorenue 
but in.the end such a policy fa bound to-succeed even finanebliy. 

SoggesfJens Regarding Forest Deparfmenf 
In regard to lha Feroat Department 1 ha^ only oso suggesUoo to 
offer and one Inquiry to nuko. The enggesUco is that in view of the 
great depletion (S agricultural stock that has taken place as a resnU 
of euccessive famines, tho specially high fees which are levied for 
grazing fren professional graziers should for a lime at least he lowered. 
And the fnqui^ fa why, while the extent of forest area is the Central 
and Scfuthem Circles fa nearly equal, tho somber of prcsecutlons for 
forest offences, as also the otunUr vt cases coropouDdad in the Central 
tSrclc, should be so largely ir» excess of those In the Southern Circle 
From last year's Forest Administration Repcjrt I find that in tho year 
1897-9S, while the rramber of prceecuUons In the Sonthem Circle was 
only 4S3, that in the Central Circle was 1,530. Similarly the cases 
compounded in the former were 660 as against 3,3S9 in the Utter. Also 
the total manber of animals seized in the fonneT was 12,96S as against 
218,300 in the latter. For tho year 185S-99 Use figure are equally 
disproportionate. We have in that year 311 prosecutions, 1,199 com- 
pounded cases and IJ.SS? anhnsfa cefaed in the Sonthem Circle, as 
against 1.046 prcsecutions, 3,172 cases compoanded, and 143,257 ani- 
mals seized in the Central Circla. Such a striking difference between 
the figures of tbs two Circles, which have nearly the same forest area 
calls for an explacalian. The Centra] Circla, unlike the Southern Circle,’ 
Is a source of net loss to the State, and a large portion of it Is, 1 under- 
stand, of very poor valae for teal forest purposes. R seems to me that 
a coBsidershh area of this Cbcle might well be dfaforestetl, and this 
wm not merely reduce the net loss to the State, but it will relieve many 
Tillagers from harassing restrjclione and tie oppressioa of the subordi- 
nates of the department. 
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Abtarl Departmcnf muji «5m at Reduction of Dnjrfeenness 

A« rrffarth Iho AWcarl IK'partmenl ! Ihlnk It H i5ci>lorab!o llial Us 
opprallons should nlm so much ol safesuardlrR Iho inlcrosU of Govern* 
ment revenue nnd so lIUlo at reducing; drunkonna=5s. Take, for Instance, 
tho eases of Iho Tliana and Districts. 3\'hat has, I a«k, tho 

department dono In nil th(“<o yoare to rcduco Iho excessive consumption 
of drink In Ihcfo districts ? TIio Ahkorf nsvonuo has no douhl fteadlir 
risen, till In 1808 tho taxation pof liead in tJicfo dhtficts canio to ono 
rupee and twelve annas In Sural and ono nipoo and five annas In 
Tliana, as n;pilasl nhenil four annas for the rest of tho rrcsldcncy out* 
bIJo tlw Presidency town. When wo remember that a larpo proportion 
of the population of these two districts must consist of total al>stainors, 
wo can easily understand haw heavy a burden drink fmpoecd on thoso 
classes In those districts tliat Imlulfio In It. Government seems to Ima- 
gine that Its duly In this matter Is dono by elmply making liquor as 
costly as It can Iw ma<Iii by tho Imposition erf a hfeii doty, Ignoring the 
obvlouii fact Hint, untoss facilities for obtainjog drink arc reduced, a 
high price In tho case of such an article as liquor merely maans so 
much more taken out erf the pockets of the poor consumer. Last year's 
Abkarl Administration Report say* that In the case of Tban.a and 
Sural, drink “ may bo regardod as almost a necessity." Jf Go\*ornmenl 
I^ really of thU opinion, there I« no Ju*llficalIon for lU taxing liquor so 
highly la these two districts. Meanwhile, a gradual reduction In tho 
mimlier of liquor »hcps ought to 1« tried with a view to testing If It Is 
really iniposslblo to-wean tho people from drink, nnd I, for one, am 
hopeful that such a policy will I» attended with beneficent results. 

Income*!** Asseismenis Arbitrary and Capricious 
I now come to the question of Income-tax collections, and hero I 
deem it my duly to bring to your Excolloney’s notice the groat dlssatl*!- 
factlon wlilch provnlls tliroughoul tho IVcsldoncy as regard.? tho 
manner In which the assessroents to this tax are fixed and tho sudden 
enhancements which are from time to time made In those amounts, not 
only without adequate ground.?, but In somo instancos without the least 
justification whalovor. Tho following extract from the Government 
ncwlulJon on IbeJncCTno-tax operations of last year shows clearly tho 
purely spoculatlvo and, therefore, highlyunjustand oppressive character 
of somo of those operations. Speaking oliout tho working of tho Income* 
tax In tho city of Bombay, the Government Resolution says : 

la th« J*»riind«r report lb« crigloaldemsnd w»* from Ri. J0.52.9S6 

to n*.30,85,«S with the object of throwlaeoa lainy Meeiwei the respoorlbititte* 
of fornlihlaB eTldeoee of Ibeir Joeome. Ko le»* Ibaa ^OTl per oeat. of this 
boieerfr, ir4J cn ioqairy, and the floel demand was Rs. 18.S1.30J 
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ipalMlHi. 17,8J.590, Of R». 41 WCHb ofib* Ke»iwi» Put ih» B«t 

Bs!a la actual csllcsclon* wu«o}/ Rr.li^OSO Tb«rc»«l» o/tli« m»tfor» do*» 
Bot at firjt *lghl rery istItfMtory; but It t» ptobabU that wUhaot it th«f» 

Kould baT» b:«a a eoasidenbu 4»«mM attnbutad t> ih« cITtsU o( pUgut, 
{aiDin(\ sod tbs doprsiilon at tbs edIH lnda<tfy. 

Kow, my Lor»l, ft is monstrous — ft is asironijlcrm to uso, liuf, I 
think, it is deserved— that In aycaroffconferal depression and widespread 
Euffcring, the original demand under the incomo-tajc shoald thus bo 
ntddonly ralsod from 2.000.000 to 3,000,000 with no other object than 
tliat of provonting a fall In the rovemie, A\Ti3t of the worry and 
anilolyand loss of time caused to the assassees by thb speeulatire 
and wholly unjustified jneroaao Jn the Gorcrmnonl demand ? It 
appears that the Bombay assassooi wore talhor fortunata In the 
revision proceedings, but !n the mofusssl, while the asgessecs are 
subjected to equally arbitrary and unaccountable enhaneomonts of the 
assessment, they are not sofortanatelntholraltcmptsiogct tbo demand 
revised. In cities like Voona, Ahmodaliad and Surat, the powers of 
revision are csoreued by the assessing officers Ihemseltos, and even 
whore they arc exorcised by other officers Ibe prT>cocdlngs generally 
are of a most unsatisfactory character. It is, I think, a signldeant fact 
that while the Presidency has. during the last five years, suffered 
grievously from plague and famine and a depression of the mill Industry 
due flmo&g other things to the currency lagiilation of Government, the 
Frovincial share of the locoTOwtax whleb is half of the whole should 
still stand for the year 1899>1900 at Bs. 19,90,000 as against 
Ba. 19,97,000’ for the year 1391-95. The evil about capricious and 
highhanded assessments and the virtual impossibility of getting rodr<^ 
is now so widespread and has become so intolerable that it is, I rospoct* 
fully submit, the duty of Governmentuol to allow Ibis state of things to 
continue longer. If Government will be pleased to appoint a special 
officer to Inqulra Into the grievances of the people in this matter, and 
if a native colleague speaking klorathi in the Deccan, Kanarese in the 
Carnatic, Gujunt] in Gujarat, and SiadhI in Siodh, }« associated with 
him, a bis months’ inquiry in a few Eelected plac^ in each division 
will bring to light so many cases of hardship and injustice that Gov- 
eruraent itself will bo surprised that such a slate of things has prevailed 
so long. 

Wide Dlltusion ol Primary Education " A Pressing Need " 

The last department on which I desire to offer a few remarks is 
Uie Education Dexsartment, and here I would specially draw your 
Excellency’s attention to the utterly inelastic, and, therefore, highly 
unsatkfaclory provision which is under Oie present system made for 


J. Ja the efficiaJ !»»» lie figure is Ks. t. »,705.000 wtiici U obviously a tnisiske. 
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primary wlacalloa Oulfildo lUo muidcfpal towns Iho cost of Uils odu- 
catfon fa bomo by Ixtcal Boards, vlilch aro requffod to spend on ft ono- 
thlfd o{ tlio proceeds of tbo ono-anaa coss, Owernmont ordJairDy con- 
tributing a proportionato RmnWIn^iId. Kowour assossmonts aro fixed 
for thirty years, and therefore Iho proceods of the one-anna cess must 
nfao remain fixed for (hat period. It fa true tiuit (akin]? one district with 
another the Land UevGRUo fa always showing some incroaso in conse- 
quence of ItoTislon operations going on Somewhere or other. But if 
wo take each district separately, itwfll bo seen that tiio provision wbicii 
It can make for primary education out of ifaono-nnna ecsa U absolutely 
fixed for a period of thirty years, and as iho Government eontrilmtlon 
ordinarily depends upon the amounts spent by the boarifa, the utterly 
fnelastlo ciiaractcr of (ho pruvfafon for prim.'iry education will bo at 
onreobrJoua In fact under this system no expansion can toko pbco 
ovorj to correspond to the normal growth of popubvllon. Now, my Lord, 
liowovor adequate this prorLslon might basD boon when public education 
In the Proaldcney was placud on its pnsoat basis, it must bo admitted 
that wo liavo now oubgrown this system. In tbo laadlng countries of 
tbo West, tbo StaUi has now definitely acceplod tbo responsibility of 
supplying free primary education to oil its suhiects, and llto (failed 
Kingdom spent last year more than thirteen million sterling from tbo 
Treasury, that fa, more than 10 por conk of its tola) rovonues on Iho 
primary oducatlon of Iho poopla By the sido of suchoxpondUuro, bcav 
painfully paltry fa (lie contriWtion of Govommonl to tbo cost of pri- 
mary odurotlon in this country I I think the timo ha.’i come when tlio 
Oovornmont oxpondlturo on primary oducatlon, Instead of being a cer- 
tain proportiun of Iho amounts spent by the boards, should bo a certain 
proportion of the tots! Prorinclal reroDucs. Tliero are tiiose who osk 
what good this kind of oducatlon can do to the mats of people in Ihfa 
country. 1 think that It fa a very narrow view to take of the mailer. 
In individual Instances primary education may not show very decided 
results, but taken in tho moss It moans for tho bulk of the community 
a bigbor level of lotolUgonce, a greater aptitude for skilled Lilwur and 
a higher capacity for dUcrImlnating botwoon right and wrong. It 
rolsas, In fact, the whole tone of the life of largo numhom, and I strong- 
ly fool that Its wide diffusion fa even moro urgently noodod in this 
country than olsowhero. My I-ord, I do not wfah to detain the Council 
longer, ’ I sincerely join in the hope whidi tlio honourable motnbor has 
oxproasod In tho concluding paragraph of the Financial Statement that 
the I’rcsldoncy has porliapa seen the end of its financial difllcuHlea, 
and that It may now enter on a period of renewed prosperity and 
progress. 



Sec. Ill: Welby' Commission Evidence 

GOKHALE'S WRITTEN EVIDENCE 

AfjiH 32ih and 13lh, 3897. 

I am the Honofary Secretary of the Deccan Sabtia, an Aeso- 
ciatioo established in Poona for promoting under British rule the 
political interests of the Indian people. For eeven years I was the 
Honorary Secretary of the Poona Barvaianlk Babha — another political 
Association in Poona of a similar character — and Honorary Editor 
of its Quarterly Journal, a magaiine dealing principally with questions 
of Indian Finance and Indian admioistration. I am, besides, a 
memhex of the Council of the Bombay Presidency Association^ on 
wliosa behalf my friend, Me. Wacha*. has gireo erldence before this 
CominUsloa For four yean I was one of the Secretaries of tlio 
Bombay ProTincial Conferenea I was also a Soerotaiy of the Eleventh 
Indian 'National Coegress that met in Poona in 1895. I was for four 
years one of the Editors of the SudhanX-, or " Reformer, ” an 
Anglcr-Marathi weekly of Poona. Lastly, 1 bebng to a body of men 
In Poona who have pledged twenty years of their life to the work of 
cdoeation, and am Professor of History and Political Economy in the 
Fergusson CoUegs. 

In accordance with the plan adopted by the Commission, I will 
divide my evidence into three portions — the Machinery of Control, the 
I'rogrcss of Expenditure, and the Apportionment of Charges between 
England and India. 

l/nporfance ol the Oueslicn ol Machjoery : General Remarks 

'T)i6 question of the machinery of Constitutional Control is, in my 
opinion, a question of the h^est importance. 1 may state, at the 
outlet, that the position of India, so far as the admiolstration and 


}. trflrot-DnittvpXiX 2, ifeSootsfiUoa p. ifo. 

3. DiittSiiw EJml/i {1SH-ISJ6): dsciabcr, Dembaf tfaa<cipi( 

Corfonlioa (or lain j jesrt ud lu PrcriOcBt la IWt ; oetalier, Boasbtr LegislAlirs 
Couacil, IsdUa l.«ju:itire Aiaeoblj aail CesscU bt Sule ; laJua 

Hulaaal Onxreiv ( tMl ) . eaS tU Ccoenl Secrclsrr { 1S00-13I) ) ; aothor of 
* LUe o( ]. N. TsU' , ' Life ot rreiactaaJ Barchan J * , * tbelUx &a4 CravUi el 
taa roKtar Msalclpsl CaiponUaa ' . 
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mnnrvjemenl o! b^r Mpondiluro i? eoncernwJ, Mmewbnt «xwpt}on.ib 
In Ibo United Kingiim and Iho Colonies, public expendituro l:i 
administered under tho contnd of tho lai'pnycra, and, lltorcforo, 
pro^umably solely in tho IntcrwU of tho lax -payers. In India, bowevor, 
other IntorOfits aro often deemed to be (julle of equal Jntportance, 
and somctlmei. Indeed, they aro nltovrod to hike procedonco of tJio 
Interoj-L? of the Indian people. Thus n*o have, f/ret of nil, tho ftandlng 
claims of Iho Intoresla of Brilhh supremacy, entailing a va^t amount 
of expendlttifo, the fwncfit of which Rtxys to others than tho tax-payors 
of tho counlrj’, Tbo Largo European Army malnlainod on a war forc- 
ing In tfmo of peace, tho pr.iellcal monopoly of ne.arly all the higher 
oflieea In tho Civil 8er\‘Ices liy Europoan«, nnd tho entire monopoly of 
Kuch dUIccs fn tho Katlvo Army. Illustreto what I moan. I do not 
deny llial this t«prom.ncy in lUeU has boon a gre-at ndvantaga to India, 
but what I mean I» that tho prico exacted for IhU ndvnntago ts beyond 
all proportion too high, Wenoxt IiavolhointorcsLs of the extension 
of British dominion In the East. lArgo xums have boon from Uma to 
time rponl In the past for this purpose out of tho Indian Exchequer— in 
many Instnnre* In rplto of tho protests of tho Indian CovTjmment— and 
I f things continue as at present, this misapplication of India’s money b 
riot likely to stop. All expenditure Incurred In connection with the 
Afgluin and Burmoso wars, tho oxtenslon of the Korlhcrn and North' 
Western Frontiers and tho utilisation of Indian troops for Imperial 
purposes, b expenditure of Ibb description. Then there aro the 
Interests of tho European Civil and Mllllary Services In India. Tho 
extravag.int privilege.-! conceded to Staff Corps OfUcers In 18G6 lave, 
it b now admlttod on all hand<. Imposed, and Improperly Imposed, a 
hoai-y cliargo on tho Indian revenues. The re-organisatlon of the 
Public Works Department In 1885 may bo cited as another Illustration. 
Tho Finance Commlttoo* of I8SC, appointed by Lord Dufforln's* 
Gcrt’ornmont, cowbllng of mon like Sir Charles ElUotl\ late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, Mr. Justice Chinnlngham^ i51r W. W. 


l. »ce fuot noM 2 on p. 18S. 2. «e fool-note 3 on p. J4. 
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Hunter', Mr. (now Sir James) Westland,* Mr. Justice Ilanade, and 
olliere, thus exprassod themselves on Ihb subjoct : 

T&« re-or^'33^r3(2<;a o/fbfl Dtpirtanai wtt aaderitt^a 

ecosrgaeacB d »a agStatiui eo ibe part of Eoropeaa QtiI £s^eeer> eniptcyrd 
io li.attaich'Bsi coaduntil in a znanDer l.kalj. {o car opiabo, to bavs a bsd effect 
CD disaiplins, erd. tbere(>r«, deterelog of tbe dieepproeal c( QoTsrsmeot. It 
icemt tout to baT« violited the orders ofOoerrfimeat oa tbe subject of cotnU* 
ottloas hj ice serraou. fucb as agitattoa woolJ ast bars brea permitted ia asr 
iiiber Departmeat, Bttd eboold BSt szsio be stiineed Tbe obj ct of the re*oTstQt* 
latioa wte talnprsee (ha ptiitioa olthe o'Gsors of the Depinnsot seRersNy. asd 
is partieslar toremcrethebl>»ebof proaQt|os,«hUb bad arUea from the exccsslee 
nnmbat ofreeruiit obtained from Cooper's HiUCatteK* in tbe earlier years of that 
iascicoticA Consf tbeooatiesaaM of the diusutton. irbiob era bavaauittaarised, 
zreat sUentioD «as isirea to tbe zrteeaoees of tbs eSeere efibe Departaenl, bat 
a eareinl eoasidcratira oT tbs wboU eobjeet Uade as to doobt «betber tbs meaiores 
aaaetiosed «er« altozetbet sultib!* either in kind or in retpeet of tbs elatses to 
vbicb (hey were applied. They atMcly oostUted of iao'eneats of pay to tbe 
Eieenijees of lbs third and fourth geadesi and to the diesUitBt Eegioeefs of tbe 
Gnt and lecond zradei— noee of wbieb clattes «( officers were st ibe time, so far 
as wa Qoderttaad thacue, io pattienUr seed of specisi sssisusee, aod of tbe 
grant efgrsatiyfsaTtreedpeosfoiu to alt ofieersof both etaases; and they vert 
aide perpenal is their appilesiles. 

The conc«sslon made In 1890 to nneovenanUd Crril Servants, 
wboto pensions were Csed in rupees, that these pensions should be 
converted Into steiling at tbe rate of Is. 9d to the rupee, and the grant 
of Exchange Compensalloa AJlowanco to all non-docnfcHed European 
and Eurasian Employees of Government indiscriminately, are more 
recent instances. 1 will return to all these cases later on. Lastly, the 
interests of British commerce and of British cwnmoreial and moneyed 
cl3ss« ofien prevail over the inUrests of the Indian tax^jayers. I 
might have mentioned the abolition rf Import T>atiK during the 
admiidstration of Ixird Lyltoi^ and Lord Ripon,* as also the Tariff 
X,^Islation of last year, as icstaocea. But they do not Ksa& under 
expenditure, and may, therefore, possibly be regarded as irrelevant. 
But the vrasteful naluio of many Railway contracts; the extraordinary 
help giveu to the Orissa Company. t!m Madras Irrigation company, 
and sudt other bodies of E n g li s h iBTcstors ; the vigour with which the 


1. WilUam Wibon Hunter. 1C3. <l84n-l«0). hislcrriin aad poblrtUt ; 
wjaaiser, saiistiial larrey ef lada ( tSSiXSI h Jbeeoaipilitiaa rachiaj i2s TOtomes 
WoaeBsed iota the ImpoUl Guetteer Ud*». gTotaaes; adiUfeinl roembM. 
Vicenj}'* Legl^thv CotuciI tl«SlS7). tanaber. toflian Fiaiaoe Coomtssiira 
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1 . see foot-aole 1 oo p. 3& 5 see foot aoteon p. 171. 
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construeUon of wilways h boln;; putbed on, rrosmirne followlns 
proRrammoalTirwl In liroalbItrwMCcasiIon, fn Fpito of t!io protsst of 
tbo Finance MJnhtor Uut |})a Hnan&u of the now noeJsJ 

respite In tJut dlwcllon; lha conquest ami annexation of Bannab, 
pmeUcaUy at Iho bM-lIns of a powerful Kn^jU^li Trading Company— 
tJiese aro Imitinces which aro n<>t open to the aamo ohjeeffon. The 
frjypient subordination of Ilia Intercsti o< llio Indian tor-payors to Ihoso 
other InUro^U niakw U oil Iho moro Imporatlro tlwt Uio machinery of 
coa“tltutlorul control elwuld provide adoqualo rafejruarjlj for a juat and 
economical admtnhlrallonol tlialndtanoipendlturo.anilyot, 1 fear, no* 
where aro Iho nafo^piardi more lllu«ory tlian In our case. 

The Machinery at II cshli al pfMcnl 
Tho xpondin^ Authorities In (ho matter of Indian expendituro are : 
Tho IjOCoI Governmonts, lha Oovernmont of India and Iho Saeratory of 
Stoto In Council ( to which wo must also add tho Sccrobiry of Stato in 
tho Sacrot Dopartmont J. Tho controlling nulhorltlca at present ore : 
Tlio Governmant of India controlling tho I’rorlnclal Oo%'ernn)enL8, tho 
Sacrolary of htoto In OAinell controlling Iho Govemmont of India (tbo 
Council eomotimoit triot to control tho ^crotary of State, but It Is now 
muchmore dependent on him than it wasoneo), and Parllamont Jn 
thoory controlling all Now In the first place, all this is purely ofllcLal 
control, unless, Indeed, by a stretch of words, wo regard tho ihoorotlcal 
control of rarlliunonl as to some oxtont popubr. Real popubr 
control, In tho sonsw of control by tox-payors, Is, procllcally epoalcloe, 
entiroly absent from tho wliolosystom. There aro no doubt tho Local 
and Supremo Legisbtlvc Councils in Indlx But bo long oa Iho 
BudgoU aro offered for criticism only and have not got to bo passed, 
and BO long as tho mombors aro nut allowed to movo any resolutions In 
connection with them, they cannot bo called controlling bodies In any 
proper fonao ol tho exprawlon. Secondly, 1 vonturo to think that oven 
tills oUlcIal control, such as wo liavo It, H except In the case of I’ror/n- 
clal Oovommenls, of very Uttlo voluo from tho lax-payer a point of 
view. Tho Local GovernmonU aro. Indeed, controlled and mote than 
contrullodofllclally, arc. In fact, crippled. DutaaregardsUieGovernment 
of India and tbo Secretory of Btato In Council, whore they aro In 
flgreomenl, their puworH of incurring increased expenditure aroalmoet 
unlbnlted, and, unfortunately they are gonoraDy found to be in 
accord In rnattors In which Uie Indian tax-payor feels a direct interest, 
their dlfforoncOT being usually about mattora for which ho cares little 
or nothing, l^aslly, Section 55 of tho Government of Indb Act of 1858 
is Bupposod to give protection to Indian rovonuos against their applica- 
tion to oxtra-Indlan purposes;. But it b now well-known how tJuit 
SoelloQ haa foiled to attain Us objeot In practice. 
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Tha results of this elate of thills’ have been very unfortunate. 
Under the East India Compatty, our reraimos were certainly much 
better protected. The Company's Goremmont was, so to speai^ a 
strong boiTer between Indian Interests and Imperial Intorosls and as Sir 
Charles Trevelyan* has ohserved. It was often abla to offer successful 
resistance to the demands of the Quoonh Government. The fnijuiry 
which Parliament i^ed to make into Indian affairs every twenty years 
in those days, and the spirit of jealous wakefulness which It used to 
manifest on those and other occasions, were a farther protection to 
Indian interests. With the etabUshment of the direct administration 
of the Crown, all this U gone, and the administration of the Indian 
Revenues is now practically entnisted toa Cabinet Minister, assisted by 
a Council of his own nomination^ — a Minister who brings no special 
knowledge or experience of fndfan afl'atrs to the discharge of bis duties, 
who, as a member of the Imperial Executive, naturally has an eye to 
Imperial politics rather than to Indian !nter»U, and who is peculiarly 
liable to be ewayed by the vuryiog currents of English public opinion 
and other English Influeneei AU financial power in regard to 
expenditure^xecutlre, directive, and controlling— k centred in bU 
7:an<k, and with all this vast eooceotratod power be has really no 
responsibility, except to the Cabinet of which he Is a member, and of 
wh^ Buppoit he fs always assured, and to ParUament, where he has a 
safe majority behind him In virtue of his position as a Cabinet 
Minister. The position virtually amounts to this, that it is the 
administration of the fioancss. of one country by Ibe Executive Gov- 
ernment of another, under no sense <M responsibility to those whose 
finances are 'so administered. And for years past we have been treated 
as a vassal dependency, bound to render services to the eurerain power 
and to place oui resources, whenever required, at its disposal As a 
result millions npos millions hare been spent on objects which have 
not advanced the welfare of the Indian people so much as by an inch : 
even the empty sense of glory which is a kind of barren compensation 
to self-governing nations for eacb large expenditure of money k not 
available to us as a cor^lation. And not only have these vast sums 
been tljrown away in the past— thrown away, of course, from the 
Indian tai-payer'g point of view— but ae a direct result of that expen- 
diture the country is now pledged to indefinite and possibly vaster 


t. Charles EJuiant Treveljam, tlS87~1336); «.c.s, secretary. Bo&rU of 
Revenae ( Isyg-JS ) ; Goveraor. Madras ( 1339-60} ; rmucial Uember, Mceroy'a 
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lUbllltloa In Iho fuiura And nU Uib has ;;ono on whilo Uie cxpcndituro 
on objects which nlono Rvn socuro Uw tmo wclfuro and prosperity of 
Iho pcoplo hru been woofuUy RcjtUcled. Tlio principil 11010014 In tho 
cxfjUng nrrangomontfl h) which, In my humhlo {^pinion, the50 deplora* 
Wo rwulU nro to l-o traced ar« two : ( I ) Autocratic finanebl power 
procUeaDy concentrated In lh» htn^ of a rnpinlcr of tho J»npcri.o] 
czecuUro without adc<iuato securities fur ite duo ozorclso; and (1) thu 
ol»enco of cITcctIvo protection lo India BRaliiit financial Injustice at tho 
hands of tho Imperial Oovorninont, Ihero l«hiK no Iniparlbl tribunal 
left to appeal to for rodrwa cf such wrunj;, and no constitutional povror 
to resist unjust demands. 

The CourMil of the Secrelary ol Stale 

\Vhcn tho Government of India was transforred from llio Company 
to tho Crown, tho Secrot-vry of State sCOtincn was Intended to bo a chscl; 
an him ; anJ;rwaranto« wcfo proWdo«I fur socur/njr tho fnJepondonco 
of membors. Uut thc^o Kuarantoos have, nearly oil of them, boon swept 
away by tho Amending AcUof 1869 and IS7C. Under thoarranKO* 
menhi of 1838, tho members of tho Council wore to bold their ofllco 
during good UliavlcKir, and woro not rcmovablo except on an address 
of loth Ilousca of Parliament. Thoy wen l!m placed in a pcsitfon of 
dignified Indcpoudcnco to exerclso the important powers of control 
ontrustod to them under Uio Act. Tho Act of 1869, however, profoundly 
modified this poRltlon of tho Council H provided Dial all appoint- 
ments to tho Council woro thereafter to be made by tho Secretary of 
Stato. Tho members woro to hold ofilco for ton years only, and for special 
reasons to bo communicated by tho Secretary of Btulo to ParlJomont 
they might bo remppolntcd. Tboso iiiodlficatlons at oneo loworo<l the 
I>oaitIon of (ho members, destroyed tho Indcpondcnco uf tho Council, 
and virtually left tho Secretary of Stato supremo In tlio direction of 
affairs. Tho Council was in fact roducod to tho status of a rabordinalo 
Oonsultatlvo Doard, to bo composed of tho nominees of tho Secretary 
uf Stale — stripped of Its original dignity and independence, and loft 
unfiltod for Iho proper dischargo of Its high conatitutlonal functions, 
'fho Act of 1870 empowered thoSocrotary of Stato to appoint throo 
of tho inembora for life, thus throwing addltianal power into Ills 
hsmlii. Morsur^r, Ibo inaclihory of Ibo Secret DeparUnenl oaaWfs 
the Secretary of Stato to order a course of action which may pracU- 
caUy render largo expendlturo Inovltablo, without the knowledge of hb 
Council. 

Tho Governmenl of India and the Finance Minhier 
Subject to the control of tho Sacrolary of Stato, which often Is 
only ncsnlnal, tho Government of India can administer the Indian 
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revenues practically as tboy please. The testimony o! Sir A. Colvin' 
and Sir D. BaiboM* on Ibis point fa of groat importance. Sir A. 
Colvin was careful to point out that the present weaknoss of tlio 
Financo linnktor s position dales vittuaUy from 1883. That being so, 
it fa evident that the dUsont of Lord Cromer* as also of Lords North- 
brook* and Tllpon,* from their view, fa beside the point, it fs true 
that Lord Lansdoirno* and LotiI Iloberts* do not endorse the view of 
the two Financo lllnlstors. But thfa was only to be expected, seeing 
that they themselves arc the party against whom the complaint was 
directed. When Sir A. Colvin and Sir D. Barbour say that with tho 
Viceroy on hfa side, the Financa Miofater fa ns strong as bo ought to 
bo, and when they complain of Ibo weakness of his position daring 
their lime, the only inference to ho drawn from that fa that tho Vice- 
roys under whom they served— fia, Lords Du^erln and Lansdownu — 
were not of an economical turn of mtnd, and of course we c.annot 
expect Lord Lansdowna to concur in that view. 

Summiod up 

The whole position may thus be eummed up : 

1. The buffer of the Coaipany'e Government, which fairly 
protected Indian iotcresfa, fa gone, and there fa no effectual substitute. 

2. AVe have no effective constitutional safeguards against the 
misapplication of our revenues for eilra-Indlan requiromenta. 

3. The control vested in the Council of the Secretary of State 
under (he statute of 1S53 fa rendered almost nugatory by the altoralion 
of its status under recent Amending Acts. 

4. The control of FoiUament. as against the Secretary of State, 
has become entirely nominal, owing to the latter being a member of 
the Imperial Execative, with a standing majority behind him. The 
old periodical inquiry by Parliament and its isalous watchfulness are 
gone. In fact we have at present all the disadvantages of Parlia- 
mentary government without its advantages. In the case of all 
Departments except the Indian, oi-Miafaters think it their duty, 
and also feel it to be their interest, to exercise the closest watch on the 
proceedings of theh succesots with a view to pas.siog the most adverse 
criticiam that may ba possiUe. In regard to India alone, ex- 
Ministers vie with, and sometimes even go beyond, their successors in 
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cxtoliin;; all lhal txIaU nml oU Uial U dnnc. Tlio responsible Opposition 
In this TOintry thu* nWfc-.atw /U funct{na« in tho caso of India only. 

5. Tho CioYcrnnienl of Indio, iw at pr« ;nl constlluttyj, cannot bo 
much IntcrMtod In economy. Almcvit all Intorml adminlitrallon 
Imlnftlioon mode over to I/oeal Govornments unJcirlho Dceontralij* 
alion Schomo, nupslloai of lorclffn policy, larj;o public wortfl, and 
military questions abierb Bbna>t !bo wb'de attention of tho Govern* 
inenlof India. Furlhor, lha Financa Minister otceplod, every other 
metnlKTf of Council, Includto^r, sincu 1S35, tho Viceroy, has a direct 
InUwl In tho Incnwo of expenditure. 

G. Keithor fn Kni^lamf nor In India b t!>cm llio eahilary chock 
of public opinion on Iho hnanclal admlniUmtloiL PorlLiinont Is 
ilblnfcmncd and even IniUfTirent. And the Ktiprtmio and Local Ix^Ula- 
llvo CouneJU are sbnply powerless to conlrn] pxpondltunJ, since the 
lltldf^:bl havo not to bo popsod, and no resolutions In referonco to them 
can l« mo^-OiL 

REMEDIES 

Isl'—VoiinQ the Budget in the Supreme LegaUltve Council, 
Olliciel majority beir^g related 

Coining to tho question of rtmtedifts, 1 think it i*, In the first placo, 
nl>«)!ufo!y necessary (hat (ho Indian Itudset should to pusod, fbmi by 
Item, In the Viceregal I.«c(eisl3tlvo Council Government may retain 
their standing mayirlty oa at prcRonl. and that moans an absolute 
iftiafanUo that no adverse vote will bo carried against them. Wo 
iiave no wUh to soo the Qovornmanl of India defealod on any point In 
tho Supremo I.egl.-'I.ntlvo Council but tho moral oIToct of recording, 
and, BO to Bay, foeuiolng by moans of divisions, non-ofllclal disapproval 
of certain Hems of expenditure will, I expoct, bo ^'cry great. It must 
bo remembered that wldlo largo questions of pulley can !» dlicussod and 
setUed with advantaga only in this country, tho dotnlls of the Indian 
exponditun] can bo criticised olfoctlvoly and with the necessary 
amount of knowledge only In Indio. I would also provide that when 
a certain proportion of tiio non-ofticlal mombera of the Supremo 
LeglBlallvc Council — Bay, more than half — are of opinion that tho 
voting of a partleuLir sum by tho Council Is prejudicial to Indian 
interests, they may, if they pleaso, draw up a stalomont of their caso 
and submit it through (ho Govommonl of India (o a Cbmmltteoof 
Control, which, 1 venture to siiggost, should bo croatod In tliia country. 

2nd— Creation of a Commllloe of Control. Non-oHicIal 

Members ol Viceroy's Council may appeal to this body 

Tho creation of such a Committoo of Control is a matter of the 
moat vita! Importance. A Standing Oonimlttoo of tho House of 
Commons has ^on suggested, and would, I think, do very well Or 
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Iho Judicial Coniniitloo of llio Piivy Council tniRiil be ontmstod with 
Iho work. Or oven Iho Arbitralion Coromiltco, wiilch now Msoms 
likely to bo created, mishl do iat tbfa purpose, and tho duty of report- 
Ine to Parliamenl from timo to time on maltcrs of Indian Finance may 
be assigned to It. But whatover the form, tho Committee should luiro 
absolutely no powers of initbllns? cxpcnditiire ; oho, like the old kv 
called Board of Omtro!, It will do moro harm than good Tlie 
Committee should take cojjnitanco ot all appeals addressed to It by 
tbe non-oflicuU members of the Viceroy's CJounetl, and may also call 
for papers of Its mvn accord, and cierclso general control o\'er the 
adminislrallon of Indian cspcnditurc. The proceedings should Inj 
repotted to Purliament from timo to lime. If some such lody were 
called into existence, tho mere fact that non-oIRcial members will ho 
in a posilioR to appeal to it, thereby putting tho Government of India 
and Use Secretary of State on their defence, will have a tremendous 
moral effect, which will mako for economy and sound finance in a 
very striking manner. Tbero Is nothing In this which will In any way 
aiTect the dlrecth'e aod oxecutlve powers of tho Secretary of State or 
the GoN-eniment of India. The plan provides only for a reo-somihle 
amount of control, and will enable the representatives of Indian tax* 
payers, who ha'^e no powers of oootroUiog erpondlturo, to make a 
complaint In a responsible flsd constitutionai manDet. 

3rd— Amendmenl ol Section 55 ol the Act ol 1B5B 

Further I would suggest that Section 53 of the Government of 
India Act of 185S bo amended. Tfals Section, as It stands at present, 
enacts that " except for preventing or repelling actual invasion of 
Her hfajosty's Indian possessions, or under other sudden and urgent 
necessity, the revenues of India shaQ not, without the consent of both 
Houses of Parliament, bo applicable to defray the erpoosss of any 
military operation carried on beyond the external frontiers of such 
possessions by Her Majesty's forces charged upon such revenues." Now 
this only safeguards the controlling powers of Parliament, and does 
not provide, as is commonly believed, against the diversion of our 
monies from their legitimate use, the only thing secured being that 

the sanction of FaiUament shall be obtained for such diversion a 

sanction that can be obtained wiUiout any dlfGcuIty. Now t>iU b not 
sufBcient and has been of little use in practice, and I would press for 
so express and ahsolole st^aUvx pfovisian, ginjig os a exaphts 
guarantee against the misappn^iation of our revenues for puipoees 
unconnected with our interests 1. therefore, beg to surest that 
Section 55 of the Govenunent of India Act of 1&5S be so amended as to 
provide that, except in case a! actual or threatened invasion, tiie 
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revenues of India shall not be used for military operations beyond the 
natural frontiers of India ( theso frontiers being once for all defined ), 
unless, at any rate, a part of such expenditure Is put on the English 
estimates, 

4ih— Legi^Ialive Councils of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, N.W. Provinces, 
Punjab & Burmah fa return One Member each to 
Imperial Parliament 

Further, I wcruld urge that the elected memhors of the Legislative 
Oroncils of Jfadras, Bombay, Bengal, N. W. Provinces, and now 
Punjab and Burmah, be invested with the power of retuming to the 
Imperial Parliament one member for each Province. Biz men in a 
House of 670 would introduce no disturbing factor, while the House 
will ho In the position to ascertain Indian public opinion on the 
various questions coming up beforo it in a constitulloual manner. 

I may mention that the small French and Portuguese settlements in 
India already enjoy a simiiar privilege. Here, again, 1 rely more upon 
the moral effect of the course proposed than upon any actual results 
likely to be directly achieved. 

5fh~Speclal knowledge of Finance to be a necessary 
qualilicalion of the Viceroy 

The last suggestion that I have to make on this subject Is that 
as far as possible Indian Vicert^s should be selected from among 
men who have earned a distinct position for themselves for their 
grasp of Intricate problems of finance. Among the First Ministers of 
England no greater names can be mentioned than those of Walpole, 
Pitt, Feel, Disraeli, and Gladstone. And all these men were great 
Finance Ministers. I know men In the very front rank of English 
politics do not care to go to India, but all the same, tf men noted for 
their knowledge of Finance, like Mr. Goeeben,’ for instance, were 
induced to accept the Viceroyalty of India, the arrangement would 
produce decidedly beneficial results. It would be a great advantage 
to all if the Viceroy, instead of being his own Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, were to be his own Finance Minister. At any rate, hts 
immediate connection with the Foreign Department should cease, the 
Department being placed like other Departments in charge of a 
separate member of tbeExocuUve CounciL 
provincial France 

I now come to the very interesting and important subject of 
Provincial Finance. While gratefully acknowledging that the 
Decentralisation policy has done a great deal of good, even as far as it 
has gone, I think the time has coma when an important further step 

1. sec (oo(-D0t9 2 oa p. 37}, 
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cniglil to be takea It is now fifteen years since this policy was carried 
to the point at which it now stands by the Government of I^ord Ripon. 
The fact that nearly the whole inteniai administration of the country 
is ia the hands of theProriaelal Governments explains why the pa^le 
of India ore so anxious to see the position of Provincial Governmenta in 
the matter of Finance strengthenedmoch more than what it is at present. 
The eipendituro administered by the Provincial Governments is princi- 
pally devoted to objects which are intimately connected with the well- 
being of the people; and the larger. Iberefore, this expenditure, the better 
for them. The chief effects of the existing arrangements are the following : 

1. The "EO-called Provincial Contracts’* — to use Sir James 
Westland's expr^sion— are really only one-sided arrangements practi- 
cally forced on the weak Provincial GovemmenU by the Government 
of India, which is ali-powerful in the matter. The contiaeUng parties 
not being on a footing of eqnality, tbs Government of India virtnally 
gives the Provincial Governments such terras as secure the maximum 
advantage to itself, and the power which it possesses of dislarbisg the 
eootnets eves during the period of their canvney leaves the Proviocial 
Govenunenta In a state of helplessuess and insacuTlly, and all this is 
very prejudicial to the interests of the internal administration of the 
country. A reference to the tables given on pages 47 and 48 of 
• Appendix, Section I, ot the Evidence recorded by this Commission will 
at once show how at each successive revision the Government of India, 
while keeping to itself all the growth of revenue which had accrued to 
it as its share of the oorma] expansion, has in addition resumed a large 
portion of the share of growth that bad accrued to the Provincial 
Governments, compelling them thereby to cut down their expenditure in 
the first year or two of each new coabact. Tbue, taking B^bay as an 
ilhistratiou, we find that in ISSS-ST.thelastyear of the contract cf 1832, 
its expenditure was Rx.3, 993,913. This expenditure had, however, to be 
reduced to Rz. 3,814,500 in 1887-83, the first year of the next contract, 
and it was cot till 1891-93 that the level of 1886-87 was again reached, 
when at the next revision, it was again put back. The same was the 
case with almost every other Prorince. Haw sore is the feelteg of Pro- 
vincial Governments on this subject may best be seen from the following 
remarks which the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal thought it his dnty 
to make in the matter in the Buprezna Legislative Council last year : 

1 aaiX taj 1 ifptttatt Ihi mr to »b>et> tbeM ^ia^raoial reraioas bare 
Sao fre^oeallx bs«n esnisd ool. Tb* Ftovuieisl ibwp is rimaiarilx throwa on Its 
acd thoni of sod turned ont is ibrnr (iQ {ts fi»«ea 

grow f ng tin. Tb« ftorradbinorr of •FrortneUl Coatraet ii tbU— two jein of 
•rrwios nadtsTiag nBdpostposrtocat ol worbi. two jean of rorumod energx oo 
a Bonaalteale, nsdone year ot diskfpadoo of biUoce* in tbo feat that if cot 
•poet tbrr viU to aonfxrd b; tb« Sorrose Corcroffient, direetly or Indlteoily, si 
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tbe time of rerialoo. Now all this la wrong, sot to ts/, dem'ralizlog. Iia^tbe 
Sflprems OoTernmeot onsbt not to ibear t4Mcloae1;eacbQuIesgueso!ani, It bat 
maob loterested la tbe eootlaaltj of work at tbe IimsI QoTemsieatf, sod oogbt to 
e ndtarcur to secure this and artdd eitreme bouUcersements of tbe Protloclsl' 
fioanees " * It would be an immenae gain toLoeal Admlolstratloos iftbe Govero- 
mentoflodla ccold tee Iti way to renewing tbe oootraeU svlth as little ehtoge 
as practicable on each oeoailon, It b only In tbls way tbst tbe etemect cf fiscal 
certainty’, which was put forward In IfiTd as one cf the main ob^ets of deeeotra* 
lizatlon, can be secured Hitherto we have had but little of certainty. 

A similar protest was made last year by the Lieutenant-GoTemor of 
the K.»W. Provinces from hia place in the Legislative Council of that 
Province, and this year the Government of Madras has addressed a 
very strong remonstrance against the surrender of an additional 24 
lakhs of rupees a year demanded fay the Supreme Government. 

2. There fs no fTzod or fn(ei%Aie principle oi whfeh these 
contracts are based->no unifonnlty in their plan, no eciuality in the 
burdens which they impose on the dUFerent Provinces. The share of 
Imperial etpenditura wUch the different Provinces have to hear Is 
not determined by any tests of population or revenue. A calculation 
made by Sir James Westland, and printed on p.sge 400 of the second 
volume of the Finance CommUteo’s Beport, gives the following results : 

Tbe proportions or percentages of revenue surrendered by each 
Frovinca to the Supreme Government are us follows : 

Per cent 

Indian Districts ( General ) ... ... ... 26 

Central Provinces 56 

Burma ... ... 58 

Assam 51 

Bengal ... »> ... *•• ••. .•> 58 

N.-W. Provinces 76 

I^iojab ••• ^5 

Madras ... 52 

Bombay ... ^5 

The contribution of each Province por 100 of the population Is as 
follows : 

. Bnpees contributed 

Province. per 200 of population. 


CanCral Provinces 



Rs. 
... 71 

Burmah 



... 312 

Assam 



... 97 

Bengal 



... 107 

N.-Wj>rovince3 

... 


... 177 

Punjab 



... 82 

Madras ... 



... 123 

Bombay ... 

... 


... 155 
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Tbcso figures &ro suQlcIont to ehow tha totull:f arbllrurf characUr 
of the present contracts. The fact la that those Inoqu^Hfoa ara a 
legacy of the pro^ecentmUzatlon period, trhen the expenditure of the 
different Pnrrincos was determined— as men like Sir Charles Trovolyan, 
Sir John Strachoy’, General Cliesney*, and others liave put It— not by 
the resources or roqulromonla of theno Prorlnecs, but by the attention 
that their GoTomments succeeded In scenring from tiic Conlm} Gov- 
ernmen^ ie. by the clamour that they mada And when the first step 
was taken in 1870 la the matter of docontralliallon, the level of ex* 
pendltura that had boon reached In tha diltorent rravlnccs was taken 
us the bask on which the contracts were made, and the faequall* 
ties that then existed wore, so to say. slerootypod. I think it k high 
time that an effort was made gradually to rectify these Inequalities. 

3. The third defect of the existing acliemo U that, while it operates 
03 a check on the growth of rrorlnciol expondlCure, ft Impceos no 
eimllar TCfllralnl upon-lha spending prtqwnslUes of the Government of 
India. 

The only way by which these defects could bo rcmedlod was clearly 
pointed out four members of Lord Dufferin's Finance Commlltaa. 
They were : tha {'resident, Sir Charles Eliott, late Lioutenanl^^overBor 
of Bengal, Sir WJlUam Honter, Mr. Jostlee Cunnlngbaio, end Mr. 
Justice Banade, In a note which they mbmlltod to the G^'rnunont 
of India on the subject, they made the following four propceals, and 
urged that their adepUon would be attended by very benoneial results : 

(1) That there bo no divided Departments, but that those 
Departments of receipts end expendiUire which ore now wholly, or 
almost wholly, Imperial, or which it may be found convenient to 
make Imperial, should be set on one side for Imperial purposes, and 
that the receipts and expenditure of the Brovincbllxed Departments 
should be entirely Frcrvlocial. 

( i ) That wliatevoi tbe sura be by which the Imperial expenditure 
exceeds the income from those sources of revenue which sre Q<^ 
Frovlncialixed, that sum should be declared the first charge on the 
I'rovincial Eevenues. 

( 3 ) That the Provlnclai Surplus which orkes from the excess of 
receipts over expenditure should be the fund from w^ch, in the first 
place, ell IroperUl necessities should be met before any Increase can 
take place in Provincial Expendltore. 

{ d ) And that as regank the future growth of revenue it should, 
as far as possible, bo divided equally between Provincial and Zmperial, 


l, tee loot-oote Oa p. ISO. 
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Subject to the condition that if the JiapetiaH exiffeneles ever required s 
larger gharo, the Imperial share should bo increased. 

Taking Ujs accounts of 1881-83, Sir Charles Elilolt and the other 
members thus illustrated the working of their scheme. They proposed 
that Opium, Salt, Customs, Tributes, Post-Office, Telegraph, Mint, 
Interest on Debt, Superannuation Receipts and Charges, the East 
Indian, Eastern Bengal, Guaranteed and Southern Mahratta Railways, 
Military Works, Army, I^change and Horae Charges should be 
wholly Imperial, and that the GoTemraent of India should also bear 
the charges and receire the revenue of the Imperial Districts, i.e., the 
parts of India which are not included in the Provinces. On the other 
hand, they proposed that Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, Assessed 
Tax^, Forests, Registration, and the Civil DcparlmenU should he 
wholly Provincial, such heads as Stationery, Printing, Miscellaneous, 
and Railways, Canals, and other Public Works, as were already 
Provincial, eontlirulng to remain so. The accounts of 3884-85, exclud- 
ing Provincial Rates, were os follows ; 

Imperial Provincial Total 

( In thousands of iiupees ) 

Revenue ... 50.3569 17,5537 67,9106 

Expenditure ... 50,5066 17,4854 67,9920 

These accounts on the basis of readjustment suggested above 
would have stood thus : 

Revenue Ehcpendlturo Surplus or Deficit 
( In thousands of Uupws ) 

Imperial ... 3,26.799 5,05,365 — 1,78.5GG 

Provincial ... 3,54,307 1,76,559 1,77,748 

This means ihaton the basis of the division proposed, tbeProvlncea 
would have to pay about i7| crores, ue., about fifty per cent, of the 
revenues made over to them, to the Imperial Government to enable the 
revenue of the latter to come up to its expenditure. 

This scheme, if adopted, would have the following advantages 
over the existing arrangements : 

(a) It would remove all irritalion at present felt by the Local 
Governments, and will secure to them, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, half the Qonoal growth of revenue in their 
Provinces, enabling them thereby to make steady lefforts 
towards the progressive Improvement of the Internal 
Administration of the country. 
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( ) U i3, of couTBo, not possible to securo al one*’ o complete 
cQuallly in the Inirdona vbicb the Imperial Eipendilare 
Imposes upon the different Prcfflncos. Provinces Uiat 
contribute lees than half their rsrenae to tbs Imperial 
Exchequer cannot be suddenly called upon to reduce 
thoir own expendllure, and pay tholr foil ahara with a view 
to reductne the abaro of those that at present contribute 
more than half. Existing facte after all must bo respected, 
and the present level of expenditure in the different Pro* 
vlnccs must bo loft nntouebed. But the effect of contri* 
butlng to the Imperial Exchequer on equal porlion of all 
future increase in roveime, tia, 50 per cent , wiU be that, 
year by year, the relation which the eontrlbutfon of a Pro- 
vince bean to iU revenoe, will tend mors aivl mors towards 
equalization. Thus the provinces which now pay, say 60 
per cant, of their reverme will, after paying otdy 50 per 
cent of their increase for some years, be found to have 
dropped down to a ratio cd 57 or 58 per cent. And similarly 
in the ProviDCcs which pay less than 50 per cent at present, 
the ratio will coasUntly work Itself up to 50 per cent 
Tbs proposed scheme, whOe making ample provision for the 
necessities of the Central Govenment, imposes, at the same time, 
something liks a check on its spen^ng propeDsilles. It secures to that 
Govemnent the enlbo normal growth of the Imperbllsed items of 
revenue, and also half that of the P/ovrocislised items and leaves to 
it beside the power to demand moro than h^lf In times of need. But 
it Is expected that in ordinary years more than half the nonnai growth 
of Provincial revenues will not be devoted to non-Piovincial purposes. 

The adoption of the scheme will place the financial system of 
IndiaonceforoUoaa sound basis, and wilJ bring it more in a line 
wiUi the federal systems of finance in other countries, sneh as Germany, 
Switzerland, and even Canada, aiul the United Slates. In these 
countries, so far as I have been able to gather, the Central and Consti- 
tuent Governments have their separate resources, but the latter are 
called upon in Gennany and Switzerland to make special contributions 
on extraordinary occasions. 

I am confident that the Provioctel Governments in will 
welcome such a settlement of tla qnestioa Before concluchng this 
portion of ray evidence I may be permitted to remark that it would 
havebeen a matter of general advantage if representatives of Local 
Governments had come here to ^ve evidence on IMa subject before 
the Conmissioa 
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PROGRESS OF EXPENDITURE 

Our Expenditure Bhows a large and contiuucFus growth since the 
transfer of the Government of India frcsn the Company to the Crown, 
and recent changes in the frontier policy hare accelerated its pace in 
an alanning manner. Excluding railway receipts, the arerage expend!' 
ture for the five years preceding the Mutiny was about 30 crores. It 
now stands at over 73 crores, nearly times what it was before the 
Mutiny. 

Increase of Expenditure, taken by itself as a feature of national 
finance, Is not necessarily open to any serious objection. Everything 
depends in this matter on the nature of the purposes for wWch the 
increase has boon incurred and the results produced by such outlay of 
public money. In the United Kingdom, in France, in Italy — in fact, 
almost everywhere in Europe — there have been large increases in 
national expenditure during the last thirty years, but the increase in 
Indian expenditure during this time differs from the increases elsewhere 
in a mwt fundamental respect While increased expenditure in other 
countries^ under proper popular control, has, bo far as we are able 
to judge, helped to bring increased sLreogth end security to 
the nations, and Increased enllghtenmeDt and preeperity to the people, 
our continually growing expenditure has, in our opinion, under autO' 
cratlo management, defective coostitutional control, and the inherent 
defects of alien domination, only helped to bring about 
a constantly increasing exploitation of our reeources. has 
retarded our material progress, weakened our natural defences, 
and burdened us with undefined and indefinite financial liabilities. 
Compelled to meet the demands of a forward Imperial Frontier 
policy and the exigencies of consequent Imperial defence, and 
coTJstanlly borrowing for commercial enterprises, often undertaken in 
comeguence of the pressure of English commercial classes, our Indian 
Government has little money to spare, with all its increase of taxa* 
tion, for purposes of national education. Kor has-it been able, amidst 
constant embarrassments of the Military Dudget, to forego same pros- 
pective land revenue by granting the boom of a permanent settlement 
to Provinces ripe and more than ripe for the concession under the 
conditions laid down in Sir Charles WoodV and Sir Stafford North- 
.coteV Despatches (1862 and 1867), nor again has ft found ftself,’ 
duriog all these years, fn a position to carry out pressing administra- 
tive refonns, like the separation of judicial and Executive functions. 

It is this feature that marks the difference between the growing 
expenditure of Britsh India and that of other countries, and constitutes 
our national grievance In respect of administration of our national 

1. »Ee (oot-oote I on p. 18. . 2. see (oot-flote oa p. 17. 
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expondlluro. Wlicrcas Iho CJpacHy of Uw ccuntry to btsar (ncwaurf 
biirfens Js growing porcopJlMy Jcsa, «ir MpendJtoro, under the 
exbting tondillons of admlnktrallon, Ii rUIng higher and higher, 
necoeailatlng a hoaNY Incldoneo of taxation, exhausting all our fiscal 
reserres, and what is ctlU more abrmlng, thnisting on our banfls 
expanding rcpponslbllillea. 

Under the Company's Gorcrnmont, things wore on the whole 
managed with economy, and Incroaso of taxation was, as far as 
possible, a>'oIded— a characterisllc feature of our pre-Jfotfnj" Finance. 
The cotiijucsl of Iho country completed, the Canpany'a Goremment 
entered In 1852-.53 upon o career of admlnlstreUre ImpTowroenls and 
internal progress, and did much M both dlroctfons vHhoui inem'f 
</ yniiific liurdfH*. And during the next five years, the fiscal system 
waareformod, tho Police was reorganized, the Judicial and other 
KetabUshmonta wm revised with largely extended employment of 
natives In some of the higher brandies, and great activity was ehown 
In regard to Public Works. Over two erorcs a ytor were spent on 
canals and roadi and buildings, and arransements were made with 
Hallway Companies for the consirecUon of the main trank lines of 
railway communication. And yet, the expondilure was under SO 
cr o r es. Then came the bfotlny. U was a serloos national disaster. 
It added 17 crores to cur Hatlooal Debt: arvl'our permanent annual 
expenditure Increased at one bound by about 9 awes, the Civil 
Charges going up from 11*7 crores to 15-8 crores. tho Anuy from 18*7 
c r o res to 14-9 crores, and Interest from S*9 to 5-S. The cloud of 
distrust, suspicion, and prejudice then raised eIDI hangs over the coun* 
try, and casts its blighting shadow over, more or less, the wlwle of our 
In^an Finance. In respect of Mfiltary ExpendJtoie— so, too, in regard 
to the extended employment of natives in tbe higher branches of the 
CMl and Military Slices of theCrown— the effects of tfie Mutiny 
are still broadly vl34blo. 

1 beg to be allowed to put in two statements here, which I lUnk 
win be helpful in comprehending at a glance the progressive natnre of 
onr expenditure. The first statement gives figures rf total expenditure 
miwtw railway receipts, figures of the exchange charges, and lastly, 
figures of total expenditure minus railway receipts and exchange for 
the last forty years. The second statement divides the peried from 1867 
to 1895, into tliree periods — the first from 1862-70, that of Centralized 
Finance ; the second llwn XSTt-6f, <la£ of partial DecentraOzed 
Finance, and the third from I887-95, that of Decentralized Finance — 
and gives the salient facts connected with our expenditure during all 
these years. Both these sUtements have been prepared from the 
animal Financial Statements. 
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Pertodicdl Averages 


Tear. 

Withoot Cscbaiisc- 

With Exehaog*. 

1&52-53-185&-57 

SaS rr^rM. 


1S37-5&— 1861-62 

46-1 K 

4C.1 „ 

1862-63—1870-71 

46-9 

463 

1871-72— 18S1-82 


568 

1832-83—1834-03 
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Sfafemerrf i! 

POSr-MDTISY PERIOD OF INDIAN FINAKCB-DlViaiON I 
l&CMS— 1S1(K71. 

(CcsrmtsES FbiiKcr.) 

' Elemeots oIuac«rtimt7 <3ariAeUi« («riod. FiiesI Rtstrres 

1. War O0ice deraioda (UrltUti Forca 1. DiUocei. 

araalgamasfil), i. Tazatios. 

3. Necessity for famins rro(»£Uoa, S, Curtailment of optloast expenditure, Publie 

3. Demasds for Publio Works. Presatire of Works, fto. 
the comisereial eiksies. 


NOrEWOimiY FEATURES 


RZTEKUE. FaVIZES 

J8CS-fi3 ... dW Cm 

18:ft-71 - 81? *> 

Taxation dntiog ibe period. Bengal, Atxdrae. 

Certificate tax, USS-M. Bombay 

iMomMaz aubatitut«d,ISIj9>70 UC$-£7 Konh-Weat Pro. 


Raised, vioeea, Geatrat Fro* 

8aR taxniiedlaMadru siace, Poajab and 

and Bcmbar, Soabay 7 

EXFC^mme FRustiER Cxpeorn?.*^ 

lM3'8A'}3*Ci-71 SitaeBS, Bbetaa Eosbal. 
owi.ta„.. 1S.M IMJ 


Total expesditure 
ioeiudiag other 
heads ... <55 <3 3 

Increase ~ 6-i 

OtrriAT os roEUC Woass 


DOBlsa 18S2^— IS70-71. £tSl,COO(iiid*Oost. Desp., 
Ordinary worts 51C6 Not. SI, 1834). 

OnaraataedBaliways (from two Irrigatioa Compaaies 


<SS la JS3d-«3 ta S?-») 

State outlay on prod. and other harbour iospnae- 

Pnbiia Worts ... <8 nenl. reolsoaboa eoiapa* 

■ ■' ■" ntes,&o.(«lthOost.Bupcon 
100-7 -direct m isdirect ). 

NElOT.naTdaringthepenod Opium B^reeo*. 

Sucphis. Deficit. lSG3-fi3. 1870-71 1A81-S2 


FxVises 1. Large Admiaiatralire fm' 

1.. protemenU were re-piited 

'® after the Unltay— eJ»ii. 

latha j pfMjneiai Admioistratioas 

>>CC Bengal, Atadras. made (cereaiiag demands fot 

embay 1.8J '»’>*'* ImprofemeBt*. 

net being thetnieWes retpen- 
l-e» North-West^ alble (ertodi, 

neoa, OeBtc»» Pro- a.PobUe oplaloo In Englaad 

Bce, PoBjab and urged meatnres for DatenaJ 

oabsy 7S progreis (deemed Beglteied 

„ _ . . by the East India Compaay i> 

Frostier EXPe«Ti3.sA 4. The eommerelal iDtoresti of 
itanaa, Bbetao. Loshal. EngUad demanded improT^ 
iway c«t loss loState. meots ef eomoanlaation and 
IMJ.63 1870-71 otbsrpBbiia works. 

t.a 5. TbetecnmneBoffaminei ent- 

pbAsioed the obligatioB oftbe 
„ _ Soteastoproteciisaworkt. 

Hour OUROES. riisate enterpnae encour- 

Net eapenditore. -,n gjj ,gy,. 

ISC3-i3 1870-71 I*") 8t»te agaocy since 1857 em- 

mioiwoM. .. 

Fresh W»r Office charges pobho works.) 

durioB tho peried. A War Office measures la respect 

li.COOfindeOort. Desp., ol the British Army imposed 3 

fOT.Sl.1831). net charge of 1U50.0C0 due to 


fiumrd and Port Caosiag— Total expenditore ; 


fS9tot83. 

Expanding demands for expeo' 

(l; General a dmim stratir* 
Impiorenent. 

(S) PobboWerts— prodnetire 
ordinary, protectWe. 


1861-55 1970-71 
Debt 86.8 101 0 

Tncrease, 7-0 

1861-65 1870-71 
Belanres S2-1 SO-1 
Decrease. 3 erores. 


-,i- ■*) Prorincial needs. 

8C6 «<11 6-«6 ^4) Wat Office demands. . 

erores. erores. erorrs. S and t beyond tbe control of 
OoTemmeot ol Indis. 

Neceasiiy for limlialion of 
expanding demanda, 
la respect of 8, Profineial 
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vcfsr siCTiNv I'EtnoDor irdiam nK^scK-Divis'Oh- ii 

ISTl-'SSMSSt-S* 

( rmlill} D»:«slfstls«>l rir.iDM ) 

vl V’ie/'ttiialf djtlog Ii* f^ricA jJ n»»sr»#». 

I. W«rOS>* d»m»r.il*. 1. Tt«Uoe>i. 

J. ^•rtilr# iS'l rrct»tt)ft S. T«*»tWso. 

3. IVlIw: Worki-— ecsuneftUl dt'ataJi. 3. Oirtill.T.tQi of I*. W, oplioasl etp«uiilur«. 

4 Ofi-im 4. r*ia*c9 st4sL 

5. CicUtcir*. 

€. 11(11*47 Fi31C£9. 

?. t'xljf cei«f of jHifief in Oiatrif A«<*. 

lianrwonTiiv pkatwics. 

nrvrJftj-, DrrT 1. li «(« m «f!o«-nsif juried of 

l'»71-:i«M-l ■> lU'l*»f W»f «t)(!f(mln#. 

IA3t*S3.^C391 j recei;<ti. lci-0 IJC8 S. nactuS t«btiB cptafoaeontlcufpB 

Incr«*** 4)9 to unt* Bsittur** of natfrist 

Ttiatlao— tfo*T»»i: ytt roWia Wetkt E** 

Io«ocn»-ut r«di>e*iJ, }8'l-7& 2(9 IT-ll pBodiiar* bad to t« r<dje#J, 

IsooniMat r«Tli»d, 1972-73. Uu-Btoat* 7-C wbleb Ml (foa ICO cretva to 70 

rrorlftcltl ntM 1973-7( rrmt diMsg tb*i«f{ed. 

li9«om«*t4( rp(9«^»Jl, }373>7| Onrv X Tboraalatfaad iboraitMpofidl' 

7ar:.Tmii9()d:reJ3BBd,187X'7C 936 933 »nr*rhisir*d W»oii>#fcnsai.'oa 

ttuludoty rU*«^ o(arasb*lB>sr»9e*rosd;ytt 

Oplua duty rv'«*d, 1$77>*S. P4Wt5C5 O'** Is tb« Food diffftfd (o vtr. 

Liofsei tat. 197S-79. KtXTfOts^tal.KcniK lakbt. (. Fmb8V«rOAt«el)artMtmoast* 
!<*w fetal ratM,ll79>73. Wettrrorise** loy to 49 lakhi, da* (oatsatsa* 

8al(dutyraU«3IskIt<!ra« Oslb satlos. ean* epco tb* r&6aB 

tad Boobay, 197S«7?. 1S7379Madra«.D«9* CixlBet forlaertattefmlliisry 

CctMs d8tyr«(Blli*d.lg7^79 bay. Nonb«W««t tOalasty. 

Lleaaet tax astedtd, 1978*79 Prcrla««« tad S. MVbat d'tturWd Isdlas Flnaaet 

Ptnijab Il'lO meii«ai aebanstof t«lieyoa 

ExttXStTCRC. — - X„'V.rreBtier. Imrerial policy 

3871.;}**l$jl*8} 17.91 ia Obtrai Aaia taicred open a 

CiT|1cbirB«f...l9'R 14 3 Aronat %V'an Pe* pbaitvitb Ibuiia'a eoa- 

Army ^fSA9 1828 Co<<3}-3«ror**'-'8cror«fcoa' ^ocat of ICblra. Afj’baabtao 
Exehaos* *(3 3-89 IrlbutcJ by Eaplaod tirtn op'at a central rone, aod 

—I .1 . ■ A'«< ... 17Zerorwt. tbcAmIrpromlacdeatcrialaod 

Total npeoJiture and moral ait! astlsat uapro- 

Iceludlcg other HOttS CniR^RX Toked forelgo ag^iulao, a 

beads ... 49-1 S8S1 ^'rt expendiinre ehaeeeefpolicyvbiebeoaTert. 

lDcrea»o9-7, aiasalnd C-i 1971-73 .~£7 > minitrae Del. edAffbaelttaarinnatly {nloa 
ol tbe r^iTiout period. lS81-83_£ll-tintUiotnDet. BriiUh Frontier rroteetorat*. 

The line of iba Isdiu ettennp 
Fnrsit WanOrriccCiiAWict m tbe Border lice of Drliieh 

(or Imreoeeiaeot of ItritUh India. Icdlac Finance loaded 
Fcree for tbe period £tS5/)00 «{ih coat of lebemes of Impe* 
FamloelDtareneaFaBdfortQ- rial territorial expaaaian In 
aA end freeb taxation; fnnd Central Asia, and a preposde- 
direrteA nsee came to be gleen to 

military eoaiideratlons la onr 

, , fioaceial arrangements. Here 

Indian interest wasenbordina* 
ted to tbe exlgeociee of Im* 

- peris! policy. 
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\Vr.LI5V OOMVJl'.'IOK 


Oi’Ttiy O’! ri’ni:* \vi'iiK< 
Kiiiw TTin rrs'/'f) 
DuII^irst fto<) 

ISTl-TJ 

Total oQtlir on 
CQirtDtMd Kall- 
•»T*, ^ 9J S U7 

an4 Fut» nriUy 
on rutile work*. &S 39-S 

100-T 1583 

(EacWin^fifitkl Iq 
railway anr.uItUt) 
loialDatcaitUy >. ST-7 

TOl 


IVaalpetaJ fttof. 

J 8 T 2 .TC « ^ J. 9 i 7 

un-TS ^ ttiS 

lSt 9 *9 «. _ 

js8»->: _ ^ s,*7*. 

K(t lacrtat* -9l1cr<w<', 
rrortr.eial »-»irjri# r»» J** J, 
Qtlntolmp. 

riti t toetrtet*.l<Tt''Tl_ -STt 
C<.ntr»M* rMi^•J(l%TT•T8^4C"J 
Rail- ay ort lf«»- 

17 -S 


6 i;t*t.ar*#dir'<-ilty 

Total »l{wB4ilur» 

97 rr'-r*!. 

l*.irK'<Ilr: d^-sas-li. 
l,tj.n«ral Ad-alalttmW# 
l-titTorrjsast. 

tr-iltly Vi'ala— rr»*»3*« 
Eesllih e9nm»ret«HBi*r»»‘*- 
Z. War Orfad«3>B<ii-a23i’.ra- 
matlan. 

I. Traiwry OTeo dmuod*— 
catiral AiUaI»;*ria! j'ollrf* 

S. T'.tebaey*. 

1 3. 4, and 5, a’.l »!•» 

eerWc! efOtTrrtwrrt oTIcd’*- 

). Fi.’nbrr d«*stra'.i:aiIoo. 


iw-Mcrisv I’ERtoD or iHruTt nsAscn-Diviasos kl 

(Fleaaca I>*««etrall.'*3 a« ai jrttrtt.) 

CUtBtnti ef oeerttaicty dvlct; tbt iwrlOkL rbeal JUiarrac. 

1. WarO(G«« daeaaada. 1. Dalaotai. 

9. UUItarr Cipraditora. S. TatsHes. 

9. FamSsa. 3. Ocnailrarat cf ra'.l'a Works etiional 

4. Tekllo Werka^OQBtftiaT pr««nr* as to iwediigrr. 

RaUwaya. 4. FaBlaacraat. 

9. Opium Rtraoua. 3. CootrilvUesa from Pro*l&«UI Gatmmnit* 

6. Eaekassr. C. rrrlodleal nrnlon ct rroriecial eeatrarls. 

7. Railway flsa&ea. 7. TraoaTrrcr rokbo Wetkt from Rtvacoa »« 

8. Inparial Tolley in Asia— ccFoq-Mrti aad Capital. 

Tronilrr protoetorate*. 

Hrrcsis NCTEWOirntTIXATUaCi l.Tb* ptrlod was a dlitorlwd 

talent railway rKeiptt. ramiES. pertod of war, pacio and 

18$i-SS C79crcrrf, S«areUI<alo3fadras4: ttoinVsy isilitary prteantiosary ts«a- 

I89l'95 73 0 „ Was asoOJ'crctST. torta and tarniortal aaMla- 

TaxaTtoy. t;pp«rBanDt. tiocf— oottlos ca aboot TO 

1893-83 Inrortdntira abolish- Rrltlfb Dabebiatao. ererat dcrlDS it. 

ad. salt duty raduttd aod CiUlt Aatoey. S-EosUih pcblle opltioa n**’' 

to too opium doty, Somali Coast. l&s for taaunal proertit, ib* 

1S$&-ST loeomc-tax aubttltu* AfabanTrotaetoratr, dewtlop. eoanarreiaUnterettidtoasd* 
ttdfor lietoet-tax. od sad cocSnntd. (tbriod ins ra.Iway txtruIoBa, the 

1998'89 Fetroleam doty lm> Treaty). loeil aerrlera cUmcarlss for 

posed, tali doty railed. Expoditloaa boyood tha iBoreaied pay aod promotioa 

ISTd-OS Cnatemi dotiea. Froatler. aod eitbatgt eompentatloo 

IscREaP'orlsnaXABlau The ttralo onladlao Fleacee 

iUSSgit wax aenira. 

An Imperial Reaere*. 3. Dertlopmests of Imptrial 
^XXCaSBCnSlireT Exprs- policy in Ada loxoltlns oa in 

iHltBE. tarfc traoa-frootler aod other 

lS8l-8t fU'lmflUooa. Ilatilitlei: Upper Bomah and 

dS9a-93 JCJ38 „ eiherfroctier ^riacwxthrorl 
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Esraiim'BK. 

1831-8* 1831-94 
CitUehsrgrs ^ 19S(j S>&4 
Array -IMS 5131 

Excbsog4 -M 3-5 ISO 

Toul exr*ai)l- 
ture ioctudlng 

l«rm» ... 5S81 “S2J 
Iner««ie 14^3 at sgataii 9-7 
C-1 of |’r»««4!n2 ptrlod*. 
OUTLilY OS IMduo WoniY. 
Ordinary rublio 
Work* J5 36 

1881-2 1891-3 
Ooarantood 
Rallwayt (A^ 711 
Siaio outlay on 
J’aibJJe Work* 

39-S2 113-3 

133-S 1866 


IHOVi'ICIAI. IUTZS. 
(Duo todfc«oirslizxt!on.) 
1991-82 %993 
189V0« 19C0 
1899-91) 3Ltt(l 
lS9t-9> 3,511 


laortxfo -646 


WsrioeUI coolraota fotlted. 

G aln to Imt trial TrtAtury. 
iad ttririoD (ISSl-SO) ... KU 
3rJ » tm^VT) 610 
4th , <lf91-93) - 466 

rnovisau. Ccwmocnoss 


OD our lixnd* for adintoltlra* 
tlTOdeTtlopintnt.tvhleh means 
rait foiuro ooil.ty. 
ledla DOW {a tooeh wUb llio 
grtst powers of Alfa f* noets* 
Bsrlly pledged tu vast military 
expenditart. 

lAdlsit iakaei woaktned 
Indian Financo at the mercy 
of military cooslderatlons. 
Indian armies Increased. 

I. EsehansediflieutlyeDOrmoua. 
ly Isereatrd eoneorreoiJy 
with a fall in opiam. 

Grant of exefaaQga eompenta. 
tion allowanee. 
Totalexyaeditoro fooreasriiby 
14-14 crores as against 9 7 
aod£-4 of (b« prerioRSperiodi. 
ExpsndiDSdemandsi 



1886-87 .. 

•400 

n) roblio Works 

Total DOtoutlay 39-0 

18H-« 

•740 

(I) War OIBce deaaods 

(eselodlngoapi* 

1890-91 

•199 

(3) Demands of CeDiral 

tal in Railway 

1831-95 -. 

-403 

Asian policy. 

Annolilss w 30 



(4) Rxebaege. 

nillloss) 

rroslaelslcontribulienre stored All beyond the control of 

frontier itraiegfo 

in 1895-83 ... 

■r-70 

(2>* Oorerezaeot of India. 

rallwaya ... 144 



Taxation bcTlng reached its 

crores 14-4 

Raix-WET Iftl 

rLofS 

ntmott limits, the enormous gro- 

147-76 

1881-83 ... 

. -3 

periodlBaTasuano6soal reserre; 


1891-9? - 

. 2-348 

yeteiementi ofuneertaloty and 

DecT 



instability of Indian Finance 

1891-82 1S9M3 



barelargeiygrowsaod IheGor* 

156-8 31fr3 



ernment of India la compelled 

Isoreaae 61-3 



fa the foterests of financial *oi- 
Teney to bo able to meet fluctua- 

Oncu Revenue. 



ting dsexpandlog nncontrollabie 

1881-83 1894-93 



demands to keep tight it* bold 

9 26 7-33 



oneteryfiseal resource, limiting 
Jia mean* of iba preahdai ad- 

BAUisexs 



ministrations OD the ooeside& 

1881-82 1834-93 



reset rlogita freedom ofsctfoolo 

17-14 25.2 

\nereaa« 8-06 



regard to Famine Grant*. Pro- 
ductlTe Pubtio Work* expendi- 
ture & ProTlnolal Oonirlbutlons. 
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Imperial and Provincial Nef Expendilure. 

It is inleipsling to note how Ibo growth of not wtponditure has 
been dividod between Imperial and Provincial since 1882, when Pro* 
rfncfal /inance was placed on Its present basis. Putting together 
Tables 1 and 21 of Sir H. WaterBeW, wo have the following result: 


Tear 

Total Net 

Profinoial Net | 

j loperial Net 



lacr^ea o( Itt. 

1 la crores of Rs. 




1 34-Sl 



' 10^33 

' 30'S3 


41-9Q 

1143 

3C-3S 

18$S-«6 

4S-(3 

13-« 


1M6-8T 

44-5t 

J!-t3 



4f-37 

itK 


18S»-Ii9 

4&<( 

J3-S3 

3333 



1>10 

31-S4 


4W5 1 


33-PS 


49-SO 

13 CO 

3590 



1340 

3303 



1333 

3354 

189V9S 


13 13 

3361 

laerMit ia 








16SS-83 


315 

330 


It will be seen that while the expenditure of the internal admlnU' 
trallon of the country has been allowed to increase in thirteen years 
by only a little over two crores of rupees, the exx»nditure administered 
by the Government of India has increased during the time nearly 
nine ctoin. It may also be added that daring the three years of 
Lord Ripon’s vicsroyaJty which belong to this period, the net Imperial 
expenditure was not only not increasing, but actually showed a 
tendency to decrease. 

Milrfary Expenditure 

Ro student or critic of Indian Finance will fail to be struck by 
tliB position which Military charges occupy In the administration of 
Indian expenditure. It is indeed difficult to enter into a thorough 
examination of this branch of our expenditure without rahing a 
discussion about cerl^n matters of policy which have been held to be 
outside the terms of this Commission's reference. My friends, Mr. 
Morgan-Browne* and Mr. Wacba, have, however, already placed the 
views of the Indian people on soma aspects of this subject before the 


1. FmxBCia] SccRUiy io UieladiaOSce (1S79-1002). 

2. sQmetlmeSccretur.BrttiibCesinUtee.lailUnHatlooxlCoagTess; atttaded 
sad ipoke at tba ISot Kisioa e( the In^aa Natioaal Coagresh 
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Commission, nnd lhavo nowlslitogo over lha eamo ground again. 
I will, llicrcforo, content niyuolf wiUi a statoinont of certain additional 
facia connected with our military czpondKurc, learing the CommUsion 
to draw Its own conclusions from Ui^. 

Its 8ln!ngUi(18a4-95) 


Standing Army 


219,778 

British troops ^ ... 

73.119 

) 

ifisccUanoous nritbli OillceTs 

921 

: 

Kallv'o Troops, including Driltrh Officers 

143,733 

) 

Native Anny Reservo 


13,802 

Volunteers 


29,089 

Tola] of armed strength on mobilisation 


262,729 


—a etfenglh oven smaller than Japan comraandJ 
and about e(]ual to that of Grcoca. 

Its cont ( 1894-95 ). ’ Rs. croroi. 

Ordinary cipoodituro ... ... SO-0 

Military works ( ordinary ) ... 1*1 

Total (ordinary) 2J.1 
Special oxpondlluro during the year ... *6 

Ilxcbango ... ... ... 3-C 

25-3 

Ratio of ordinary military oxpondituro to total espondlturo for 


Iho year s= a noarly 35 por cent, llius comparing with what 
we iiavo in other countrlm. 


Milllona £. 


United Kingdom— ’Army Espondituro 

... 17-8 

— = 19porcont. 

„ Total 

... 91*3 

France— Army Espondituro ... 

... 250 

= 19 „ « 

Total 

... 1380 

Italy — Army n 

... 9-4 

= 13 .. 

„ Total 

... 72-4 

Japan — Army n ••• 

20 

„ Total 

... IG’2 ” 
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Graces— Army Erpeadiiort ... 
„ Total 

British ladb— Array £3rpcodlture 
„ „ Total 

or emitting exchange 
Rnssia— Anny Erpcndiloro 
„ Tota] Eiponditore 


•5S 

= 13 „ „ 

i-2 

25-1 

• 35 .. .. 

73'2 

21 

•— cr 30 per cent. 

73 

23-9 

3s 21 per cent. 

115-0 nearly. 


The grtnrth of our military eiponditnre, fttcludlng aH exceptional 
.tema-~cxch3liga, and even m^laiy worts — ^haa teen as below ; 



Taking, accckrding to hlr. KeOner'e estimate, seren native soldiers 
ns Bnancially eepial to three Eoitppeaa soldiers, we may sommarise the 
periodical expenditares on ooi Army thas : 
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During l‘.\etjly j-Mreproco-lins tlw Mutiny, a most orontful 
l>crl(*] of war ami cjinqur-l, »t* luJ unj**! tlio Company *b rulo an 
annod force nlmul na strong a? niTA', Hit in.ilulalnctl at nearly Inlf llio 
ro^t. JIjo cJnrg-3 p^r coniUitiBt H'lng JH- 77J. Tho Mutiny camo, and 
l?io Innsfcr of India to tho CVown foIIwi-'J; Antiy Amalgamation vras 
carried out, Ibo sUitf corps and other clwngei Jn Anny orga* 

nidation tffoctod, and our military oipondituro rw*j at a liound to 
14-8'J crorca from lO-Sa, tl;a ftvcragiiof l!>o pro-Mutiny period. U has 
goTio on over ainco steadily Incrcaalng tRl vre como to tlic pre-vont year, 
when H stands at full 20 crurca cxclmlva of exchange, (ho strength 
)«Irg aLout the saino as Ix-foro Iho Miiliny. 

(A) r^oohlng to ttio cnropo^lthm of (ho Army wo have 74,010 
IlfitHi (roup? (o 145, TJ8 natlco laxips, or olmosst exactly in (he 
proportion cfl to 2. During tjjo twenty yoar^ preceding Iho Mutiny 
tho proportion 0 ! Uritl.-h to nallvo troops was 1 t) 5, and fiomelimas 
much lower. Thotnilhicjlrof 1857 followe^l: a Koyal Commission* 
(n'tulrod into tho ma(t''r fn 1859. an<t In lU royorl rubmitfed (ha 
follf/iclng roc»)mrtJen<l.itIon to Her Ma/es(y: "As rrgnriLi the third 
(jUMtlon, Uia proptjrtlon which Kuropeao shtmld bearto'latlvoCorpa ]» 
Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery rc«pocUvc1y, your Maj«ty*a COmmU- 
slonors aro of opinion that tho amount of mtivo force shonld not. under 
yrpren/ <ircuni*{itfi<\‘*, hoar s greatcf proportlciQ to tho European In 
Cavalry and Infantaiy, than 2 to J for DengaL and 3 to 1 for 
Madron and Uombay respectively**. The proportions thus laid down 
were rccommendixl in view of llio circumstancts of the disturbed 
period, and woro not ohwluto, precluding all futuro modldcatbn m 
Oilng-r should change. Tho present organmt bn, however, practically 
rtstsonthat rccominondalion, the proportion heing as a whole as 2 to 1, 
tho differontbl proportions recymincndod for Uoinhay and Modnu 
being Ignored. 

Taking the recominoiidatbn-i of the Uoyal CommUaion, and 
looking to the local distribution of the annlcs, wo Jiavo : 


Native trooM 

llrllkh troops 

I'lxcess of British troops 
over the accepted 

Nengal 1 

(1) 81.C14 

40,379 

fikinJari 

4,072 

Madras ■ 

M) 34.30C 

14.1951 

7.2C0 

Uombay 1 

(U 28.878 

13,400 f 

1 . KCf 

■ (oot-nole 2 on | 

, 1 . 9S. 

J1.333 


a.-ci 
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T3jis js the amount of azcese British Force over the accepted 
standard we have in the country, and 1 submit that there Is nothing in 
the present condition of things to justify such a large departure from 
the lecoramendationa of the Commission; things admittedly Imre 
changed for the better, and with onr increasing appreciation of British 
rule, and growing attachment to Her Majesty’s throne, we should hare 
expected the proportions to bo modidod the other way. As it is, we 
have on our hands a force (rf more than 11,000 Britishtroopsandtak- 
ing the cost per European combatant at Rs. 1,430 a year, we see this 
excess force burdens our military Budget with a needless 1^ crores ( or 
more exactly Rs. 1,57,30,000). 1) crores a year U rather too heavy 
a charge for a poor country to bear unnecessarily. 

(B ) The strength of our extsUag Array fs, further, io excess, by 
the recent increases of 30,000 troops, of the military needs of the 
country, as laid down by the Army Commission of 18791, \vho even 
ccistamplated, among other things In framing their estimate of our 
requirements, " the contingency of operations beyond the Frontier, not 
merely against Russia with Afghanistan as our ally, but against 
Russia assisted by Afghanistan,” and,as Mr. UberL* and Sir A. Colvin 
In their dissent point out, no circumstances have arisen which 
necessitated these augmentations. 

( 0 ) But again the existing organisation of our Army is so faulty 
that it imposes a needlessly griovoue burden on the Indian Exche- 
quer. Our array is always practically on a war fcxiting ; we have no 
peace establishment proper ; and Iho slrenglh we could mobilize in on 
emergency is — including volunteers and reserves — not more than 
252,719 men all told. And it is for such meagre armed strength that 
wo have to spend under the present vicious system 25 crores and more 
a year. While most counWes in Europe have adopted short service 
and the system of reserves — a^slem which gives them a maximum 
of combatant strength at a tninimum of cost, India alone has to keep 
up her armies on a war footing even in time of peace, and has to pay a 
heavy penalty, getting no commensuiato return for the money she 
spends. In those days the armed streogth of a nation is measured, as 


1 . scefoQt*not« 00 p. 19, 

2. Sir Coiirf«iay Ptrcgnne Ithert (1841-1924), tnetnber. Viceroy’s 

Cxecafire Couocil (l$32-5<3); ia (hat capacity 6tJ charge of tbc " Ilberl Bill " 
wlilcti raised so mocU oppoaitioo ; Viee-Ctaaoedlor, Calcutta Uaiverdty (ISSS SC) : 
J'VJomeolary Asstt, Coauscl ood Conosel lo the Treasury ( issc-igoi ) ; Clerk to 
the House of Commons (1901); anlhor of ’ Tba CoveromBnt of India' (1893), 
■ tegliJallve Methods and rorms ‘ (1901) ; ‘Pariiament'. (19H) ; md ’The Mechanics 
ofLa'S-tnaVing’ (1914). 
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f laJixl liy lyiril WoMey*, xrX liy Uw ntitnWr of men umlor nmw In iL-? 
FlnmlfnK Army, Init |*y fho loLiI number of ImfnM soWIcni it tooltl put 
toccUifr for nctlvo renrlct', «I»rti sen-Jew w]l}j Iho eojours 

Wins Wt ft cmirv« of training for Iho recniitJt, mucli mnro than ncllvo 
pn'panvinrfi for war; nnd fn an rmorrenry fho Wfng relfed 

\ip<Mi ns Iho tirft lino nf initkiwl defence. Whllo llio UnlUvl Kingdom 
»pond’ ftWul r!KhU>en niUUrms on Iwr nnny, nml h-os a total omicil 
rtrength of 38.s,7S3 men; Franco i^iertits atont t«-onty-#{r mllifna*, nntl 
h:i9 an nctlvo nnny of 37i,l02, Mritli rosm'Cfl numWrlns 1,778,000 nr a 
total of 2,330, 0tK>, (Jcmiany rpends lv«tily-wcn mlllloii.'*, and main- 
talas «n netlve anity of 5fi2,014, atiJ can moldllio fn time of vrar, 
with her fi’lcntlld rwcta-o«. a total forco of 3,000,000 ; oven Jnp;in, 
an oriental country which lias no rucccrsfully copied tho 
Eufr»p<'an jfyrtcm, rpends two and a IliM mIIl/on.s on her annloe, 
koeplng up ft fUndlng fercc of 37,719, ftnd U ahlo to mohUIzo a 
forco of !69,718;— Hrllt-'h IndK though nho rpends oven moro than tho 
United Kingdom lUolf on her armlrafSScrorw), has but a *t.inding 
forco of 219,778, and with UwrwcrvM and Toluntccrs, of 252,729, to 
*linw ft r’rongth ovon imnllof than that of Japan, and Bcarccly I/IO 
nf Oc/many. 

England adnjdod Short Scrvfco In 1S72-72, tmt did not extend tho 
Wnefil to tho Indian Army. How wasteful our etlslJng Byston Is, may 
bo more cle.arly aeon, when wo find th.<t wo h.ivo bad to add tluvo 
crorcs to ouf military Budget to Incrow our armed forco liy 30,000 
troopd, 

(D) Trtking Iho two component parts of tho Indian Army : 

(a) Bfi’ltsh Troopt 

(I) Hero wo pay for Short Scrrlce, Inrl (Iio adv'anhigo of (ho 
syrtem gooti all to England. Tho pocullar merit of lliu sytitctn Is that 
it gives n Largo rct^orve. Our English roscrMi h in England, and Is 
not always avilablo to us. Hence tho British troops In India aro all 
placed on a war footing. 

In respect of tho recent Increaw), Uio argument strongly urged w’as 
(hat wo could not ohvays depend on England for ro-Inforcomonta-- 
possibly least whon wo should nood tlicm most. Though tho Indian 

1. Giirntl Joicf>k WotnUj ( VifcCHKl WtUuhf) ()S}3-19U): tfrved ia 
Parmete War (1852-SJL Crimnn War (1U5-36). laOian muiiny { lSj7-3S) at 
Luelinow and AlaRib&^h: China (ISCO); Caamaiuter-ln-Cliiet In Csyptian eam|nlRn 
( 16S2) and o( Cordoo Relict eipeJiiioa (1SS44S1: Conunanderda-Chict, Ireland 
(JSOOOS); Coinmatidef ia-Cblef, Briliali Anny (tSOj-lSOO); author nf ‘The 
Soldicr'a rochet Dock * Lite o( the puke o( Marlborough *> * Pecline and rail o( 
Ttapotapfl ' The Story of a Soldier** XJto *, 
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rc^-etiucs cnnirHiulo fo largclj' tn tbe raaintonanco trf tJio Armr rpffrri? 
in Englantl, wo ctiuU iiol always ccnint upon geltins the BritUh troc^ 
augmcnlod in India when vre should liavo to tako Ui5 field on a largo 
scale. 


(2) 'Wo havo yet Iho peculiar dieadvantoso td Slsort Scrtict!— a 
paucity of Eoasoned soldiers in tho standing force. Iword Wob^eley has 
lold ris that men of under two pr twCH»nd^*half years* scrvico aro 
seldom sent on active service, and whenerer mobiUzation take5> pheo 
for field pervico in European countries, it Is the reserves that aro 
largely drawn upon. As we havo no resors'o in India, wo pay for a 
force which is not all avallaU® for field dnty, 

(S) have, further, to pay for a higher standard of eflicicncy 
than is needed. In any country tho efficiency of its army is always 
proportioned to Us rc<iuircmonl3, and Is dependent on military condi* 
tions of offence and defence which wist. In India wo have net Iho 
same militajy conditions with which England has to deal in Europe: 
we hare not hero In Asia gigantic military camps such as there are in 
Eaiope, and yet, under the amalgamation carrf^ out after the Mutiny, 
we have to pay oiu share in full, calculated, too, on on arithmetical 
hasiz, for the tnainteoance cf a standard of mililary efiicisney which 
English— net Indian— conditions render necessary. 

(b) The Native Army 

Out Native Anny, though Ibeoreticaliy a long sarvico array, is' 
practically in the main a short service one. Under the regulations a 
man can claim his discharge after three j^am* service, and it is calcn- 
lated that as many as 80,000 trained native soldiers return to their 
homes in ten years' tune. The Army Ccenmifsion of 1S7D proposed 
the fcamation td reserves In order to retain a portion of these 80,000 
menbonnd to the ohligationsctf service, and also in the hope that the 
reserves so formed in time of peace m^ht "enatla the Government to 
rednee the peace strength of the Native Army," and expressed their 
view that Euch a restricted resenm system could cause no political 
danger to the country. The proposed reserves were calculated to 
absorb 5S,200 men out of tha 80,000 retiring from the Annyevery 
ten years. 

The formation of such reserves to the Native Army was decided 
on in 1SS5-S6, and Lord DniTenns Government propmed to begin 
with two kinds of reserves — r«rinieatal and teirika-ial ; ef wMch the 
lalUr system was evidently the more suitable of the two, and could 
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have pucceoded fiottor. But tijo Secretary of Stato voUxHl Uio proposal 
as far as it rclafod to tlio fonnatfon of U-rritorul reserves, apprehen- 
sivo of tlio political and military tlaogcrsof such a step, and sancUonod 
only regi'montal reserves. Accordingly we Iiavonnwtho fooblo and 
straggling rcscr%'c tliat there is, numbering aljoiit 14,000. 

Of course, as far as it goes, it is o step In the right direction, how- 
ever halting, and a strong effort ought to Imj made to organise on a 
Eouiid hash a largo effective reserve to the Native Army, Ro as to per* 
mit of reduction in its slronglh which, while Increasing the tf)tal armed 
strength of the country, would bring material reliof to the finances of 
the country. The wasteful costliness of the existing system is 
obvious. 

( E ) Wo next come to Iho officering of the Native Army. Before 
the Mutiny there were two chspcs of native regimonU, “ regular and 
irregular.” In the regular regiments, the nominal staff of British 
ofheors wasSSfctrong, of whom about 12 were actually present, the 
rest employodi In civil and other departments, in the irregular regi- 
ments, there were only 3 British ofilcers, the rest of the staff being 
entirely native 'Wlien the armies were reconslnicled after the Mutiny 
in 1861, the irregular system was adopted throoghout the Native 
Army — first In Bengal and later In Mains and Bombay — with the 
change that the nutnbar of British officers per regiment was in- 
creased from 3 to 7. In 1874-75 the strength of English officers 
was Increased by the addition of 2 probationers to each corps. In 
1882-83 one more officer was added to the cadre ; so that now 
wo have 8 British officers fn each regiment, ousting fho Native 
officers virtually from the entire field of higher regimental command. 
Before the Mutiny, and In the irregular legimonts, the British officers 
commanded wings and gejuadrons, leaving tho command of the troops 
and companies to Native officers. Sine® tbo transfer and the rocon- 
ctractlon of the armias, the field of employment for Nath'e officers has 
Fteadily contracted, and they have rot now even tho command of 
troc^ and companies, and Jiold a lower status in the Army. In their 
place a cosUy European agency has been put in, thereby imposing a 
great burden on the finances. 

Even fn the lower posiiiofts, tho aaaiher of Native ofScera has 
sensibly fallen off during the past twenty years. In 1876-77 tiie 
number of these officers was 2,812, in 1895-9C it is 2,759, a decrease of 
53 officers, though the etrength of the Anny has risen during the 
period from 120,672 to 141,257 (i>. 20,000). On the other hand, tho 
number of Britisli officers shows an increase of 149 officers ( from 1,431 
to 1,580) 
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(K) «« C'KiTi’fou I*! llio hmUp;? Amy 

ilon, iJjff tutfi vofiefitl wU— 1 )» Jn-lljn Sl.i/T (’-’tpi fiytUin (a 
c'vriw nnicm Intpn^iNHiii’ th« KaU«* ATTny a* 1*^I1 {'t chil 

crnr^^T In Ihp pnJitfr.iJ, rttrT«7’,ftnflr<Jwf arjl In 

Uio Fruntlrf anJ n'^n-rt^fiiUtl-vn provInffH V 

Wy'Ti tlio n'nals.UTi'iUnrj wa.i CArra-J Mit In IMI, I’ttrt* wa» a 
Cf'Tnrl''to dun;;* in tho ?y»trtn pf n(R»r|n;: Nntlr* Anny. Tha 

clil FUfply frwti UrUUh rrslwnt* «a< nr.J a »Uff w.i< 

f^i.tMi«5uy3 la ft»H) prf^J-Unfy /*» All r-/5jrv-r» /jf lh« Anny, 
Hetrl thnsa vrho Acclin<vl, ircra Inin^frmA! ti tV.fl new c/’nw, Tli» 
protn/itlca In U» rew Cir>rp!r waj cntl/rly ty IrtRStJj nl nd ly 

»uccPE?l'i» In a Tacancy, so tJv»l llruUtunt* l>ecAni'* nail 

cartafw mayira, and ao nji. tlimisb tiK pwm.'lfafw ftm rpc<!<»'l for 
Iho work cf the Army. Th« ryaUnn ta »t31 In force, wJilch Ir as tsnA'T t 
nn®!;^ nn Iraiafpr la the cnrpi tn Ii*>cowc ; Llfulcranl^, 

nflcT eleren yean' rcrrlw, to to CrKnni; aflertwenly jeari' wnricc 
to i« JAiyors ; &n<I aflrr twcniynl* yean* amice to to Za-aJcnpif* 
GJfnrh. 

Fufttor prirIl«?fH xrcro In ISCo conwdi'J to the atair coTy«i. Pro* 
rlctu to that year a ccrUla jiamtor of LlcoUinanl'Cd&ncla aueewded, 
cn taeancics oeeurrlre;. to ColoneV olkyrancf-. Thes* farriaJ wllh 
I5:«n an extra pcfnioa of XWf a year. Is I WG the Jiwrrlary ef Slate 
aUcnred all olftcer* then In the itaff earpB, and all who mlpM ioin, to 
eorcMd to Coloncli' olkwaoccs after Iwdre years’ amlae In the jjrade 
of Lleoteruint-Coloncl wilhoat frfmnce to any fixed ertabUihiociil of 
Oalontfis trilh Colonel a allc’iracce. The* err?y o.'Seer coolJ la futara 
rely on getting ColoneVe allcnrance If he lived and clang to the emleo 
tfU Jjfl had KTved thirty-eight years. Tie general result of this extra- 
ordinary system of prarnotiona and yicsaiocs h.is U«a that Iho upper 
ranks ^ the sen'ice are fiL’ed with ofEcers for whom there Li no work. 

The Colonels’ anowanew, preriousto 18G6, were granted only to 
a certain nurohet on ground of rpeclsl merit, at llw rata of 1 to 50 
offtcctA. Since then, it has been Indiscrualnaloly allowed b> all, and 
wo havo now 501 oflicers In receipt of Colrsnek’ allowances on a staff 
corps ot 2,820 strong ijr^ more than 1 In € officers. 

The grant cf soch allowances {s now placed onder new conditions 
but the boary burden on the exclaspier, daa to the measures of the 
past, taken to the feh-resj of offiem, grows izeaejer overy 
year. The old system of pramotiaa is stfil fn force, regalated not in 
accordance with the r.cods of the smicos, but In the Interest of the 
ofScere, as if the Army was lor the tMcezs, and not the officers for the 
Army. 
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The whole question regarding tho constitution, terms of service, 
rates of pay and pension, In regard to tills costly and privileged corps 
requires to bo carefully examined. As it is, the whole system rests on 
an unsound basis, the corps is ofver-nuraerous, and drawing privileged 
rates of pay and pension, iofUctiag a heavy burden on tho national 
exchequer. 

The Services 

In- every department of Indian oxpondlture tho question of agency 
is ono of paramount importance. According to a Parliamentary return 
of May, 1892, wo have in India, in tho higher branches of the Civil and 
Military Departments, a total of 2,388 officers, drawing Ea. 10,000 a 
year and upwards, of whom only 60 ore natives of India, and even 
these, with tho exception of such as are judges, stop at a comparatively 
lower level. And they are thus divided : 


— 
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10 
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15 j 2.313 

10.02 

2,07 

4.20.70 


In addition to those, the Railway Coinpanies employ 105 officers, 
drawing Rs. 10,000 a year and more. They are all Europeans, and 
their total salaries come to Rs. 16,28,000. 

If we come down to officers drawing bet'woen Rs. 5,000 and 
Rs. 10,000 a year, we find that wo have 421 natives in tho Civil Depart- 
ment, as against 1,207 Europeans and 96 Eurasians. In tho Military 
Bepaitment there are 25 Natives, oa j^inst 1,G99 Europeans and 22 
Eurasians. In the P. W. Departmont thora ate 85 Natives, as against 
549 Europeans and 39 Eurasians. And In the Incorporated Local 
Funds there are 4 Natives, as against 23 Europeans and 3 Eurasians. 
Tho total ealarios of officers of this clas are thus divided : Civil 
Department— Natives, 29,05 thousand ; Eurasians 6.50 thousand ; 
and Europeans, 88,30 thousanA In tto Military Department — 
Natives, 1,64 thousand ; Eurasians, 1,39 thousand ; and Europeans, 
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I,36,(!S Inliio W. IX'partmonl — Nntlvw, 5.37 Uimj-a^rJ 

Eura^ba*!, 2,73 ; owl Ilurupcaa'i. 33, <>2 (bnis^nd An.J in t!’c 

Incorpiiralf*! Ivocal rund< — NaUii-e!', 25 tlimiffind: Enra-br!'', 
nthousanil; nnd Eunip^An?, 1 ,4C tltfmsand. In wMifion to 
thero nro unJcr Iho Railway Compante 258 cjftiMrs of thii ch'-f, 
of whom only 2 aro Nallvc»», 8 l>oins Eurft«bn< anil 2tS l!’jn'paan< 
Tholr ‘•alirli-S oro lliu< ditido*! : Native?, 12 lliouiand, Eora'bns 
50 llioti'and 5 and Europeans, 17 latlvs lO tljouaand. 

In r.nsUnd £123,3C0 Upaidasaalarlc? ty tho Indian Government, 
and 12i4,5id Vty Railway Coiupaniw, all to Eun’pcaos. 

Tho/irtanehl lofyenUBed liy thh practfftil nionopt;ly J;y Enroivians 
of the lii^licr hranchos of tho Se/Tl««ln India b not mprescnteJ 1/y 
f-abries There are Ijosides hoary ponsbn nnJ furlouRh oliar^t*, 

mere than SJ million elcrllnff I*?Ifts paid to Ewropeon? in Enffbnd for 
Iho pafp«Fo In ISOO. 

Tlio excessive eoetUncfa of tho fcralga ogeney i* not, liowcaer, fU 
only evIL There la amoral evil which, if anything, b even greater. A 
kind (){ dwarUcg or etuntlng.of the Indian race b going on under Uio 
present systora. ITe must Uto all the days of cur life in nn ntmo®phoro 
oi infcrlcrhy, and the tallest of us tnuit bend, in order that the etigen* 
cios of the existing system may lie salbficd. The upward impulse. If I 
may n«o such an expression, which orcry schoolboy at Eton or riarwA' 
may fotl, that ho may one day bo a Gladstone, a Nelson, or a WeUlng- 
lon, and which may draw forth the host efforts of which he i-. eapalb, 
llsat fa denied to us, Tho full height to which ouiToanhood is capable of 
Tiring Can never be reached by us under tho present system The inurat 
uUvatlon which every self-governing poopTa feel cannU !« fail tiy iiv. 
Our administrativo and military talents must gradually i}i'npp«r»r, 
owing to sheer disuse, till at last our lot, aa hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in our own country, is stercotyx>od 

The Indian Civil Servico fa nearly 1,100 strong. Under tho rul« 
of 1S79, since abolished, we were entitled to one-sixth of the whole 
recruitment, and in course of time we should have had alxml 180 
Natives in the Indian Civil Service. Tho Public Bcivica Commission’, 
appointed by Lord DuCerin, proposed the abolition of thteo rule, and 
recommended that 103 posts usually bold by Covenanted Civil S■3^^'ant3 
should bo set aside for Indians. The Government of Icdi.v and the 


1 . Tlie objKl oi the nTpoiauneol ol ibc Comtaiaton nis dKlored. broa^Ir 
speaais'. to be “to deirits t lebessie trhicli otir rrasnixbly be bopej (o possess (be 
oec*s.<ary elements ol SasSitj. aadtodofnll jOstiCe w ibeeUims elSsuve* oi Iniii to 
higher Ui3 more eiuesive emptoroeat in ibeimUicsemce". Sic Chirtes Aitchison. 
Ibeo Lo-Covtnior ol lOioiah. was presideat ot Ihe Commlsstea {1S.S6.S7). 
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Spcn'taryofSUlaUiought thb rcccimnjcndillon too liberal, and tilll- 
maloly diJcMod to throw open only 93 njeh i>kLj to which tbo Natives 
of India may be arrolnUhl, after certain utiHIng claims wero eatla- 
flcl. 


That the-o higher posta aro guarJwl with extreme joaloij'ry as 
pr.vclleally n f1i)‘-o pre^rx'n may bo clearly jujen from the following 
illuHlratlon, Mr, Jacob’ slew In Appendii 10 of Section 11 the total 
number of Dblricl and Sessions Judgfs In Jndh as 120. Out of thEso 
only 5 uro Nallvw. Now the capacity of Natlrw for the efndont 
tii-'chargj of judicial duties has Iwn over and o\'or again rceoRnc?ed, 
and the Ihjbllo Strs'ieo Conimls'Ion expressly recon:mondoil th.at one* 
third of nil DMrIct and Sessions Judgeships fhoubllw given to Natives, 
which meant 42 out of 12C. Ia«lcad of this 42, however, wo Iwvo at 
the present day only S Native District and Sessions JudgKJ. 

So, again, (n the Folieo. Out of 230 District Superintendonts only 
3 are natives. Only five Natives <iuallfied to do the work of District 
and So'.slons Judges, and only Uiroo fur the work of Police Super* 
Intondents, in all India, after close on a century of British rule ! 

The samo U the case with the Forest, Accounts, Opium, Mint, 
BelcnllUe and olhor Dop.xrtmonts. 

In the Public Works Department wo have a total strength of 800 
engineers, of whom only 9G ore Natives. The Indian Civil Engineering 
Colleges )javo Iwon working for years, and yet not njoro than 9G of 
their trained graduates are to l»e found In the higher branches of the 
engineering Borvice. In ttii< connection I may mention that the Finance 
CommUteo of 188G rocommendo<I that the connection of the Indian 
Government with the Cooper's Hill College bo Icrmlnatodas Eoon as 
possible, and tliai Ihoro bo a larger recruitment of Btudents of Indian 
Colleges. Tills rocoinraondallon, liowevor, was not accepted by the 
Govornmont of India. 

1 may also bo permitted to make one or two general olsen’a- 
lions hero on tbls Public Works Department. The Department 
lia-s been for a long time ovciMHonnod, and Lord DufTerin’a Finance 
CommUtoo thought it necessary Vo lass some severe criticism on tiio 
point. The Kinctlonod Blrong^ Is 760. The actual etrcnglh In 1834- 
83 W.-IS 698, In 1893 It was 837, and now It Is about 800, which is still 40 
In oxcosB of the Eanctloneil strength. Ever since the oxpan.<;ion of the 
Department in 18C0— and notably from IMS tj 1873— we have had the 


t, Stt!>liin Jacob. CoinpUoner and AnJtlor OemeriU, Ce^-crnnienl of 
Indlv 
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supQTiot filaft arranged less wiUx roferonco to Hio work to be done than 
to the condition of things as regards the postlbn of officers. Thera has 
frequently been hasty and inogular recruitment during the periods of 
expansion, followed by blocks In promotion, roqulring in their turn 
corrective GlTorts in the shape of special nUowancDS or better pay and 
pensions, not founded on a comldorailon of the Hioeutive needs of the 
Department, And more than once ollicere have boon specially induced 
to retire from the service on very favoorablo conditions os to pensions , 
to reduce the redundancy of offiews. 

Tile Finance Committee of 188C . recommended that Royal 
Engineers in the Indian Army should be put on the Civil StafT, remark- 
ing that "it Is necessary to maintain a considorable establUlunent of 
Royal Engineers in India for military roquiremonta. . . Such of them 
as are not needed for purely military duly in time of peace can bo 
best employed in the Public Works Department, and should, in our 
opinion, have the first claim for employment in that Department in 
preference to all others,’’ and the Committee suggested that the Military 
Works branch of the Department should be abolished os a separate 
branch for the Military Works and amalgamated with the General 
Department The suggestion ns to the abolition of the Military Works 
branch has not been carried out, and only 70 Royal Engineers from a 
total of 273 ore at present on the Civil Slaif, the greater number of the 
remaining 200 or eo doing little or no work. It may be added that these 
suggestions of the Finance Committee had the full approval of the then 
Commander-In-Chief, 


Exchange Compensalion Allowance 
TIjIs allowance was granted to all non-domicilod European and 
Eurasian employees about the middle of 1893, and the flgure-s for the 
last three years have been as follows : 

Year Amount in Rs. 

1893- 94 ... C18,4es 

1894- 95 ... 1,239,275 

1895- 96 ... 1,327,633 


The allowance consists in converting half the salary of each 
officer into sterling at the rats of Is. Gd. subject to the maximum of 
£1,000, and then converting it backagam into rupees at the current 
rate of exchange. Practic^iy ft has amounted to a general increase 
of salaries. Now, in the firet place, it is admitted that these employees 
of Government had no legal daunto the compensation. The pay of 
the European soldier in India is fixed In sterling, and the Government 
Iiave now to make to him a much larger rupee payment tlian before. 
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NcN^ly, lio^ovrr, IiA** r\ef lltt4 nip«. payment stiould 

I'd mlirccd If nnyono Iiotl mndD thn FuR;;cf>(fnn, Ito would Iiavo loon 
lofd that tlw pnl liVr was entfllM tn ft. Tho Kunrnnioed conipmle'i aro 
nnwRoUIns 3 pcT cent, on tliclr mpfta!, thoiigli ‘they donotoarnso 
much, nnrlthmtKlifiovermnont can (oeby lorrtw nt tho m*n of 2J por 
Cent. Ifjinyono wrro lo *ay ftwl 5 por rout. f< too lifgTi nw In pay, 
niid tiiat the romp:tnfo» should In aeko<I to t,o Katbfied with Ipj.s, ho 
would !<■ toM n contract is a conlr.icL Xfy i»fnl tn Riving 
UlU'-tmffnns Ji this — If cxI-tlnR contracts aro not tn dKturliocJ In 
favour of ttic Indian Exchcfjucr, why sliould they to (n>turI>c<toKiIn‘!t 

ft? 

t^condly, If Iho Ktiropwin cinployew of novornment suITcred from 
the fall In cxchango, Govornment itself, aa rcprcsontlnR tlio lax-payera, 
suftcrod much more from tho ssma caufc. When such n ROneral mU- 
fnrtiinohadoTcrUken all chjse?, to bIcrIo out a paitlcuUr class for 
rpoclal relief hy Imp^^lng oddUIonal burdens on tho remalnlns classes, 
and llje*o not well oMo to be.ar them, was entirely unjust. 

Thirdly, thoueb ft Is ejulto Iruo that the fall In tuchango had 
comidoiably lo's-ored the gold value of tho rupeo MlarJos, tho salarlofi 
ihem*olv«M were fo czeoeslrely Jiteb, consJdorlnff especially tho jjrcat 
change that has taken pbco In the facllftlw and moans of communJ* 
cation between Kngbnd and India, that even with the fall In exchango 
they were very hlglt 1 think ft will 1«o admitlcd that noiK>fl»cJal 
Ansloindbn twllmony on this point livery voluaMo. Tho Bombay 
Cbamber of Cbromerco Is recoffnisod to bo ono of tho foromcel and most 
Important ropftsontallvM of tho Kngllsb Mercantile Community In 
Indix Tills Cli.'iml’or, In wrlllng to tho Floanco Conimltteo on tho 
mihjftcl of reduction of cxpnndilure In ISSC, thus WToto on the subjocl 
of s.vlarics paid to Knslhhmon In Jndb: 

Tb« qu«itIon of (h« ftlirir* r«l«l by GoTornment to hi iirTsnta is on* 
cnwIiW-h ih* CtijmSef Wd« wy «(eeW«>J Tf*«i. TIi" ■ppijritooment of 
rdmoniMl/oo to lha «*<t (jutIUy ondiiwinthy of wort ion* miy. /rora thokMrti' 
roistof e»llfor*ftT»le«4i»ef>inlniilonaBttlail[n»t*kn6wWg* of 

lh« clreumilancei inrroundiae *seb »p|>?>t>tia*Dt| lut the Chtiubor. Iixflng niiny 
imonB«tlt*n:«int«r«laaroiHtoolo(i>rniaira« »illtoat*orib« iisndaM of pay 
D«ee*»afy,ittb*rre«iBii8yofwM**pr**i •ioeaUoo ani ktea and fnereatfnj: 
eompstftlon aroooc ft* m*eit>*M of it* wMiJ* «b»»e» for roiposjiblo omploraioi. 
lo tarat* tb* attslnjufut* r*9«fr*i from oWl ••rTiati. eoTcnanied and 

UQ*eTesiDted.do«*Dotb*i<tat*to«aylbatib««i)tlr«ieata of r*muD*rat!en, bat 

tnor* •tp««UI)y of tb« lonlor ola****, (• phebti at too hUb a Ural. At tb* tlmo 
•lilting r*t*iwerai«ttW, not only did th* ranoitit# edae*(|on*r 80<iu[r»m*nl* 
eommand a btgb*r premium Ihin lb*r^ »«’'* bat ib*r* w*r« oihtreaoiUtrttho* 
eallioff for inonfWry compensstfoB. In fonn«» day* an Indian raretr pMctioally 
•Dtailsd Bxpatriatioti; omciali I*’®** •‘''“’'f ''’®w wer* r*po«#d 

Jo «»««pllon»lt«ror‘»tl«''** c»ertU*d fwat rMpoasibiUty. In Utter year* 
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tbet« cecditioct hav* (>«*□ greatly nltigatel, add ia (cnie caiM tb'^ri’Vsbly 
rrrersed. Commnaication with EngUnd Ucoostaot and rapid, lile in India it 
braltbier sod attended with mote comfort and leit expenee, ubiltt control it to 
centraUted that retpousibility ia in n great measure taken cut of (be bandi of the 
cISeiala. except cl tbe bigbett ranks, Under tbeas clresmtianeea. s retltlon of 
all eaJarifs, but pafticTilarJy those abore, say, Bi. 1,000 ptr month, }j nsniJestly 
jusiifiabte and called for. In all neent disensiiona on tbit subject, the decline 
in aterling exchange baa been ttrsed U a etroog argmaest for non-reductlos; I«l 
in the Tiers of (bit Chamber (bat it smatMC whieb Ooreiniment tbould not take 
Into aooount. What (that to look to U pntely tbs smaant it must pay under all 
existing eonditioni and elreurattaBcee, in order to eeeure lbs necettarT qutb&ed 
Ubour in this country, leaelnglndindual* ibemselret to proride fortbe wants of 
their fsmiliet in Europe, and their own requl r e m enti for leate. Tbe Qismber in 
fact would go etea further than this, and adsoeaie tbat,t)oder the new rules for 
future eontraett, all eirll pensions and reUring allowscers should be paid in the 
eurteney of the eoontry. India is no longer a terra iacogsiio to the ednested 
classes of England, and ecen under tbe comparatiTely lets tempting inducements 
indicated aboTe, the Chamber (eels coneineed that there would be no lack of 
iintable men ready and anxious to recruit the racks of the lerrice. This naturally 
leads to the eonxideration ofihe e«onoay practicable by a larger employm'ot 
of natires. Mach night doubtless be eased ia tbU stay, pariienlsrly is eeaseetien 
with the Jadicial Dspanmeot, where the opening for eSeieni natire agency seems 
widest : but tbs Chsmber is not prepared to fermnlate, nor possibly yevr Csmalttee 
to diacas, a settled tebene (or the entrance of natleis Uto the eosesanted aod 
uneoTenaated eerrlces. All 1 am Instructed to ley ttrtts epos ia tbat direeiloa 
it that, wbea GoTernaeot decide cn the eoapeteace of natlses to bold eertaia 
pests, doe allowance tboold be made in fixieg their pay for the propcrtloaste eott 
efUcisgaed (xpendlnire between them aodEorepeaas of a like grade. 

Fourthly, assuming that some wlief was needed, it teas most 
unfair to give the allouranco to all. I mean men who went out to 
India after the ruftee had fatlen below Is. dd. i c., who accepted the 
rupee salaries with their eyes c^n, aa also those who had no 
remittances to make to England — these, at any rate, ought not to 
have been granted the allowance. The indiscriminate nature of the 
grant consiitutes, in ray c^iinion. Its worst and most reprehensible 
feature. No wonder, after this, that the Indians should feel that. India 
exists for the European services, and not the services for India. \Vhil0 
the miserable pittance spent by Government on the education of the 
people has stood absolutely stationary for the last five years on the 
ground that Government has no more money to spare for it, here is a 
sum larger than the whole edncatlonal expenditore of Ctn'emment 
given away to its European c^cials by ona stroke of the pen 

The salaries of some of the ofScers are fixed in npees fey staiate- 
The grant to th^ men seems to be Qlegal as long as the statute is not 
amended. The question, 1 understand, ha.=s been raised, but it has not 
yet been disposed of by the Secretary of State. Sfeanwhile, the 
allowance continues to be paid to these ofBcers pending such disposal. 
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Tlie TJJCriRronofs of llip Govommcint ft.««if5tanro !o piiWJc rcfucaHorj 
In ImlU ono of tlio fir»vci»t M'ltti on llw nrlmlnUtratlon of Tntflan 
Ptpondlturo. Jfo worj’? ran I» too etronit fn cnnflomnfnR thfs npRioct 
of wliat was rnlomnly flccrptcd by Uio Court of Diroctors In 1851 o 
fficrtxl duly. During Ibo last four or fivo yoara Iho Government Rrant 
fo odarafimi has Iwn ofr^olatoty elatfonary. In 1891-92 ft waa 
Hx 88,91,73 5 in 1894-95 It was fix. 91,09,72 showing an incroaso of 
only Us, 3,18,000 In four years. But oven tho Ineroaso wasonlvan 
iKhlitlon to tho Mlari'»? of European oflfcLafs /n the Department fn Iho 
shapo of cxcliango coinpon-tallon allowance, as may be soon from the 
fact that, while Uicro was no charge for this allowance In 1891-93, In 
1891-93 the compon<at/on to eduraffonal oiTtcen was Its. I,8S,000_ 
Side by side with IhU might !« noted another fact, ifr., that during 
thoKo same four years the Gox'crnment eipondiluro on puMIe education 
In Grtol I’rJhaln and Irobnd Increased from fivo millions to naariy 
nine millions slcrUng, and the contrast Is too powerful to iiood .any 
comments. One cannot help thinking that it U all the dlfTerenco 
I'etweon children and stepchildren. There arc more than 537,000 
towns and villages In India, with a total population of about 330 
millions, and yet there are less than a hundred thousand public primary 
schools for them. The population of school-going age in India Is nicut 
35 millions, out of whom only about 4 millions, including those 
flllending private or unaided schools, oro under instruction, which 
means that out of every 100 children of school-going ago 88 are 
growing up In darkness and Ignorance, and conscsiuent moralhelp- 
Jessnesg. Comment on these figunn b really superfluous. 

I may add that in 1883 the Government of I-ord DufTcrin l-^sued a 
resolution which amounted to a virtual clwnRO of policy In the matter 
cf educatloa Only four years before tliat EonI Ripon liad issued a 
resolution, addressed to all Loc.il Govornmonta, urging them to increase 
their Mpondlluro on eduoiUon, and oven offering assUlance from the 
Imperial Exchequer, wimro ahswJulely jiocoswary. In 1888, however. 
I^ord LHifTerin directed the Ix>cal Govemmcnla In express terms to 
gradually reduce the share Contritmtod by Government to public 
oducatton. 


' Railways 

My friend, Mr. Wacha, bag gone Into this question fn groat dolall. 
and I will only add one or two observations to what ho has said. In 
the evidence already recorded by tba Commission, satisfaction fa 
expressed in one or two places that Jn India the working expenses of 
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ran-ariys frrm a rnTaller pfrccnlaRo nf tiro railway rccci{>1=« than 
In EnglaiKl, nnd Ihs coiidoslon sonns to !w drawn tint Indian railways 
aro construclcJ and svorfcod more cheaply than EnRlt*!! railways. I 
may, however, Plata thit this lower p?rwntagoof worklns etpensw 
is not peculiar to our railways only, but Is, In fact, n necessary condl* 
lion of alUnduslrial undertaMnci In India. Lafiour with us Is very 
cheap, whP.e capitalis very dear, eo amuchlafRer rnarRln 1:5 neces- 
sary for profits, and n much Fniallcr one pufRcai for the working 
exponsos tJuR is the C.ISO in Ktiglind. The mere fact, tlicrrloro, that 
the working expon=es of Indian Rallwap. form a BmalJcr porcontigo of 
tho total rccclpU titan they dll in Engbrtcl does not. In reality, prove 
anything. 

ileanwhilo It may fairly bo asked. If Indlin railways arc on the 
whole a profitaWo undertaking, why do EngtI'h Investrts, with all 
Ihclr enterprise, almcBl InvaTlably Imbt on a Goremmeot gnarantoo 
of interest in one form or another ? There was an excuse for the first 
Companies re<\ulflng such » guaranteo. But ofter so many years' 
experience of Indian Railways, and after so many protoetatlons, both 
fron} the existing Cdmpaates and frem Ouvenmeat, that then Is a 
great, a prosperous future fer Indian Itailways, It is astonuhing tosea 
that every new sclrcme proposes that all elements of risk and possible 
loss in It shoald 1« rhifted on to the Indian tax-payer, securing an 
ahidutely safe, clear percentage of profit for the English iaT»tcr, Bo 
long as the Indian Goremment has to bear a net loss on Hallway 
account, no matter from what cause, so long it is futile to represent 
the Indian Railway enterprise, whatever may he its other advantages, 
ns a commetclal succ^is. 

Ibave two fuggestiens tooffer on this eubjcct of Railways. TTio 
first is that the time has now come when the same rcstrictioos that 
now exist on the cutlay of public roon^ od onproductire public works 
should ho imposed in the case of these so-called productive works alsa 
these restrictions being that in future all Government expenditure on 
these WOTks, direct or indirect, should be out of surplus revenue only 
and not out of borrou'ed mocey, A new pregramme, costing 2S crore* 
of rupees, has just been announced, and a private Utter wWch 1 received 
from India by the last mUl says that it Im been sanctioned in spite 
of the protest of the Finance Miuister, Sir James tVestland. tVhen 
one remembers that the condition oC Indiati Finance is at pr^ent meet 
cfepr®«4 iiaC aff reafiy importent Imes have been afreatfy coiKtructerf, 
and that many most pressing needs <rf the country such as education 
receive no attention from the Goveramect, oti the ground of the 
provertyof its exchequer, one cannot help Ihinkiag bitterly of this 
reckless prolusion of Goveniroeiityio the matter of railway constmc- 
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lion, ospcclally as Iho Indian peopla fool that this construction U 
underlnkon principally In Iho IntorosU of Cnalf^Ii commercial and 
moneyoil cJassos, and that U assUls In tho furtlior cxploItotJori of our 
TOSOUrCOi 

Tho second Fiipgestion la that tho Quarantoed .IlaUwaya should ho 
taken over hy Govorninont at Oio first opportunity in each casa wUh* 
out exception. The waiver of llio right (otnko over tha E. 1. P. Hallway 
twenty years ago waa very unforlunata Apart from tho loss entailed 
hy tha high guarnntco, hy tho unfair manner of calculating tho sur* 
plus profits, and liy their calculatlott Bix-monthly, instaad of yearly, 
there fs another very deplorablo loss which tho Indian Esclienuor roust 
l>ear in the matter of those Quarantoed Railways. Tho shares of these 
Companies ore at a high premium, and that is duo In groat mea&ure 
to Itio Government guarantcoing a higli ralo of Interest. Ttie premium 
tliu.9 Is toa conilderahle extent only artificial, and yet Govorament 
roust pay It when it lias to take over those railways. 

Famine Insursnco Fund 

All statistics on the euhject of IbU Fund are already before the 
CunimUslon. Of late yo-are thero has boon a groat deal of eantrovenfy 
os to the real object with which the Fund was created. 1 think tho 
host ovidonco tliat I can offer on this point is to quote tlio following 
extract from tho Report of a Parllamontary Committee which examln- 
od in 1879 tiie subject of IhibUo Works in India, and of which Lord 
George Hamilton* was chalnnaa 

ITuring >})• iloaneisl rears 1877-78 aoJ 1878-79 &i9i]itloB)I tuttlon was 
imposed la India In order to esIakHsh so Aotiual Fstslno Imurance Fund of 
£1,800,00}, ybat amouQt wat fired «ltb refereaeo to the famioe espendfeare, 
wUteh durioB tha last tlx rears bad amounted to the •nortnoua sum ( exeludioi: loss 
of reTenue) of£l4,487,82T, of whiob » verr large proportion bad been met by 
borrovin;. 

The ob>3ot, therefore, of tbit Fanloe laiaranos Food was by iBoresetog tbe 
reveoae to avoid tba oonstaiit additloot to tbe debt of India vrbleh the prevention 
ofperi'dloalfimfaeswou'd eotail, by eliber afplyleg ibat {oersase of Jocome 
to work* likely to avert famioe, and thus obviate famine expenditure, or by 
reduofoB animaffy de&t Otfnfrwred for /iarfasi 

asain beeome Inevitable the reduotioB of debt made In years of prosperity vrouM 
oompentate lor the liabilitlss Ineurred daring scarciir. 

Tbit Increase of taxation vras tsnotioiied by tho Secretary of Stafe In CoiinoU 
on tins understaadlog, 

Lett September the Home AutliorUIes reoeUed a Pespatoh from the Indian 
(loverament adverting (0 the didioufty of dlserinataatliiit between works striody . 


1, sec foot-note 3 on p. 6, 
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proJaell**. »nl Ibsi* only adiolMiW# *« lb# •£f»et of («n»lo*, 

kod proposing to secrpt a jesfly mattiittm de»4**eiicbt cb»rg», to bo flxoJ. *• 
txfofisae* may sogsest. for work* eoottittelod •* pfaJoellro, *b»th*r ondor tho 
etUUng strict oendlllcci, or i« no* prot«Md.lo ordsr to prorrat fialcio.'or gi»o 
protoetloa from fsmlos, or diminish tht>os|>*ndttor« for tbs eoontsricllon of fimlc*. 
Ifltoeeori. In otbtr words, thsy sreuU Ualt to a spselSs mitltnom stnooot il.o 
Dot cxpoftditur? fur tbs InUrssi m ibooapltal ecoi of sll sncb works and tb*ir 
iDsintenaues after setting off all tb« nsttocomsrUUed by tbs works. lo additicn 
to tbs annual lose SBljJJed by ihrlr net sslsifeg JlsWlJtlsj. thry proposed to add 
an annosl sum not to sxeasd kjiskht of npoes, tod thsy tboinbt tbtttbat smooot 
mlglit form a pritcarr obargt Bpoo lbs Panins loenrsaes Taad os lbs oostldsrj* 
tloa that tbe cooitroetioD of any works not fully prodnetire, aseordleg to tbs 
sriiting definlifon, which Ruy ^ thos faeiltiatsd. wllf etots an sgnlralsnt rsdao^ 
tion of tbs uiitmaia liability on aecoont of fimlnet wb»n tbsy oeeor. 

Tbs 6rit portion of tblspropositton bad bsca already aogrgtited bylhi Indian 
Oossmmesi la 1871^ aod njsetsd ty ibsSscrslary ofStaisln CosuolL Tbs lalisr 
panof lbs auggtstlsnby which It |i propoisd lo perastenily setign SSIakbtof 
rsaess of tbs Famlos lesuraans Fund In order s« raise moary for ibscoBsiroeiioo 
of fanlno werka, not falty rroducilts, is an sotlrs insersioa ol tbs obieet for wbleb 
th« fuad was railed. This losrtase of (atitlon was JustlSed si oseetciry laorder 
to most, as far at was poiilbla, famlossspoodliors for tbs folors oot of loeoms; 
tat to (mfflsdlacety approprfats • portloa of tbs Iceoms so rairsd to pay tbs 
tntirsst of otw loans was a preposat wbiciv lo tbs opioies of yoor Comnltiset tbs 
^rtiary ofStite (a Coondl bid so option tet to rs{s«t. 

Lord Goorga ffiunUtoa fs now Semtary cf State for India, and, 
Judging from a r«C4at debate in tbo lloosa of Commemt, hU Lord.th!r> 
seema to baTe forgotten what he wrote to ISTSas Chairman of Uiat 
Parliamenlary Conunlltec. The lodJao j^eoph, bt>wevTr, liavo a U-lter 
memory. 

The Civil Deparfmenh ol fhe Bombay Presidency 

1 DOW wrao lo a criticism of the CitII Departments of my Ptesi* 
dency, on which sobject, I understand, the ComniiasioB would like to 
hearmyyiews. 1 may meDtIon that a very exhaustive memorial, 
critichfog the WOTkJngof Uiesedepartmecta from the financial point 
of view, was submitted In 1886 by the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, of 
wliich I was Hon. Secretary for seven years, to the Finance Committee 
appointed by Lord Dufferin. In so far as the sitnatioD has undergone 
no change, that criticism has only to be briefly repeated on thb occa* 
gtoti. Where the sitaatfon fa aiCered, I must modify oar observations 
of ten years aga 

General Adminhfralion 

The total charge under this head in 1834-85 was about ISJ lakhs 
of rupees. In 1894-95 it was over Idj lahhs. A large part of the 
increase is due to exchange campei»ation allowance. About hrtlf a 
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lakh fs due to the transfer of the charges of the Inspector-General of 
Jails, Keglstration and SlamiB, to this head. The Increase In the Civil 
Secretariat is striking, being about 60,000 rupees. The expenses of tlie 
staff and household of the Gorereor hare also Increased from 86,000 
rupees to orer one lakh. It has long been felt that the Bombay ex> 
penditore under both these beads Is on an extravagant scale. In 
bladras they manage things much cheaper, bladraa Is a larger Pre< 
sidency than Bombay, and yet, In 1891-95, its Civil Secretariat 
expenditure was only 306,400 rupees, as against 414,000 rupees lor 
Bombay. Similarly, the staff and household expenditure in bladras in 
that year was 46,000 rupees, a.s against 107,000 rupees for Bombay, 
On this point I would suggest that the Staff and Household allowanca 
in Bombay should he commuted Into a lump-sum of about 60,000 
rupees a year. 

The intermediate supervising staff of Commissioners of Divisions 
also comes under this head. Its cost in 1891-95 was over 3^ lakhs. 
This item of expenditure Is a very heavy and perfectly needless drain 
upon the revenues. This Institution of the Commissioners introduces 
an unnecessary step between (he district and the headquarters of 
Government, causes culpable delay In the epeed of despatch of public 
business, and Is opposed to the proper efSelency of the District Gov* 
emmenh The Commisslonersblpof the Central Division was, moreover, 
created twenty years ago in consequence of the pressure of famine, . 
and it ought to have been abolished as soon as the pressure had 
disappeared. 


Land Revenue AdmimsfraHon 

The charges under tbta head are about 65 lakhs, and have for 
some years past been more or less steady. In the Presidency proper, 
there are 12 senior and 9 junior Collectors, with 41 Assistant Colleclors. 
There is besides a large number of supernumeraries. Then there are 
about 30 Deputy Collectors, and a large number of Mamlatdars, one 
for each taluka. On an average, each district has one Collector, two 
Assistant Collectors, one or two sapennimeraries, and two Deputy 
Collectors, with a Mamlatdar for each taluka. When the Berenae 
Department was first organised, the other departments of the State 
were not formed, and the revenue officers were the only officers whom 
Government could regard as its principal executive officers. Collectors 
therefore, found it almost impossible to conduct their duties efficiently, 
and their staff Imd to be strengthened by the addition of Assistant 
Collectors; but during the last few yean^ most of the other Departments 
hare been fully organised, and each Department has now its special 
0--63 
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staff of odmlnislrativo and ncralive efJjcere. Under theso altered 
circumstances, therefore, there no longer exists the necessity of 
malatainlng the staff of Assistant Collectors under the district revenue 
officer, except so far ns the necessary provision of training Bomo few 
eorenaoted Cfrlllans for district work might rofinfre. For this par- 
pose, one, Instead of two or three,— the present number Cff assistants— 
would bo more than sufficient. ThU change, without affecting the 
efficiency in the slightest degree, will relievo the State of a needless 
and costly burden. 

The district in India fs iho pr^*er unit of administration, tho 
Collector being the chief reprcseatatlre of Government In the dJslrlcL 
The present schomo of District Admintstrallon, however, is radically 
defective, and entails a large waste of public money. The great 
mullipUcalion of Central Departments, which has taken place In recent 
years, has, while Imposing a heavy strain on the Snaoces, considerably 
weakened the position of tho Collector, and the machinery of adminl* 
Btratlon has in con3e<pience become much more tbxsIIous to the 
people than U was .botcFre. The groat fault of tho existing system Is 
that the number of Inspecting, controlling and supervising officers is 
wholly out of all proportion to the number of teal workers. Government* 
In all the departments, dxes the salaries ef Its officera high enough to 
show that it trusts these officers and expects from them efficient and 
coDseienUous work; but after showing this mark of conHdeuce, it 
impeoes cheek upon chock, as tf no officer could bo trusted to do his 
duties. Perhaps, such a stale of things was Inovitable in the early 
days of British rule, when everything had to be properly organised, and 
various administrative refonos bad to be carried out. But now that 
things have settled themselves, and most of tho work done la compaia- 
Uvely of a routine charocUr.it la a sheer waste of public money to 
maintain such a system of checks and over-centralisation. I have 
already spoken of the Divisional Commiasioocm, who are at present 
only a fifth wheel of the coach. In the North-West Provinesra, Punjab 
and Bengal, there are, besides the Commissioners of Divisions, 
Pevenue Boards of two or three members. This double or treble 
machinery serves no useful purpose beyond a nominal, but very often 
vexatious, check. It may be admitted Uaat eome check is necessary, 
but too much check defeats itself by becomiiig either vexatious or 
nominal or both. IVhat is wanted is a check, more teal, by fts being 
more on the spot. The district being a nnit of administration, the 
Collector’s position should be that of the President of an Executive 
Board, consisting of bisBevemie, Police, Forest, Public Works, 
Medical and Educational Assistants, sitting together each in charge o f 
his own department, but taking counsel in larger matters with the 
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beads of the other depaxlments under the general advice of the 
OoUector-PresIdent To this official Board, the Chairmen of the 
District and Municipal Boards rosy be joined as non-official represent- 
alives. These ten members, thua sitting together, and representing as 
many departments, would form the best chech on each individual 
departmenL With such a self-adjusting, simple and effective system 
at work, the present complicated and loss efficient system of check and 
over-centralisation might be dispensed with to the great relief of the 
people, and of the hnanco of the Presidency. 

Forest . . 

The expenditnte under this head was Its, 9,64,000 in 1891-92, In 
1894-95, it was Rs. 10,34,000 — an increase of Rs, 70,000 in three years. 
The' increase was mainly due to exchange compensation allowance. 
The administrative charge in Ibis' Department is excessive. The 
salaries of the Cbnserrators, Deputy CSonserrators and Assistant 
Conservators, who, with the exception of one man, are all Eurcmeans' 
amount to no less than 3) lakhs of rupees, or one-lhird of the whole 
expenditure. The department, moreover, is working In a most unsatis- 
factory manner, causing immense d^^oteot and irritation amoogtbb 
rural classes— a diicoolont gradually culminating in some parts in 
outbreaks of lawlessness. It also comes frequently into* oonilict with 
the Revenue Department. If the work be banded over to and placed 
under the charge of the Collector with a Forest Assistant, Its operations 
wilt be much less vezaticus to the people, the conflict between it and 
the Revenue Department would be avoided, and the arrangenieat 
would result in a saving to the State. The Forest Department is 
at present controlled by three Conservators, nineteen Deputy Con- 
servators and nine Assistant Conservators. There aro besides about 
twenty extra Assistant Conserrators. 273is oxccs-sively costly staff 
could now be reduced and replaced by much cheaper agency, if 
the suggestions made above were carried out. Moreover, the work 
done by the lower-paid establishment should be, as far as possible, 
handed over to the village officers wbo woaW do it much more effici- 
enlly and cheaply, as a small increase in their existing remuneration 
would bo deemed by them as adequate payment for the extra work. 

Forest, Irrigation and Agriculture are all at present separate 
Departments, each working in Its own orbit, though they ali are sui>- 
posed to discharge duties practically allied to each other. , The promo- 
tion of the agricultural industry of the country is the common object 
of all, but the Departments, being separate, work on their own lines — 
not always convergent to the mtUn end; and there is necessarily a con* 
siderabla waste of funds and effort. Even under the existing system, 
if these Departments were amalgamated, one supervising establishment 
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would do whore wo now hare Uirea The change will bo atlendod 
with advantage to the agrieuItiuHts and relief to tbo finances of the 
coanlrj. 

Police 

The charge under this hoad In 189i'd5 was over lakhs of 
rupees. In 1892-93, U was less than Si) lakhs. The incrcoso Is chiellf 
due to the reorganisation schomo carried out In 1894 at an annual 
cost of over four laklis for the Mofusstl Police and about one lakh for 
the Police of the Presidency town. As In the case of several other 
Departments, this Department is largely over^fficerod In the upper 
staff. In 1884, the Inspoctor-GenoraUhip of Police was created with a 
salary of Ra. 34,000 a year. Tbo creation of this office was not favo- 
ured by the Goveriunent of IniUa Itself for a long time, but It yielded 
at last to the persistent pressure of the local Government. This 
needlrss centralisation, in addition to being expensive, has distnrbed 
the harmony which previously provalled In the district administration, 
when the District Police Officer waa a direct subordlnala of tha Collec- 
tor of the District. The Police Department has no policy of Its own 
to carry out, and it nay well remain directly under the CoUeetor of 
each District I may mentloR that men like Sir Sarrow £U]s‘ were 
fitroogly opposed to the creation of the lospector-Oeneralship. 

The superior staff has been constantly on the increase. In 1879, 
the number of Dblrlct Superintendents and Assistant Superlntendeitts 
was S3. In 18Sd-87 it was 90. It now stands at 98, all Duropeans. 
There are besides about nine Probationers. The Institution of the 
grade of Polica Probationers has all along been regarded by the Indian 
public as a great scandal, and evidence was offered before the Public 
Service Commission that all the 19 Probailonars that had till then been 
appointed were relatives of persons occupying high posts in the Admi- 
nistration — men who had failed In <]ualifyfog themselves for any 
other career. 

But while the superior staff a excessive and too costly, the lowest 
grades in the Department — the class of Corrstables — require large 
improvement. A much better type of men must be attracted to the 
ranks by offering adequate Jadacement Ills so exaggeration to say 
that the Indian Police of the presentday.oulslde the Presidency towns, 
ate a Uioroughly incompetent, unscrupulous, corrupt body, causing 
vast misery to the bulk of the people. They are often found to be 


1. Sir Barrow Htrbtrt Ettit, I.CS.. (1023-87), served in Siad ( 18S1-38). 
setiag some time as Ctiiel Cossmissionee ; taember. Bomba; executive eouscU 
l)S65-fi9); member, laeerof'sexeCDUvecoaacil ( JSS9-73)r aember, lodla Cottocil 
t187S-83). 
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themselves actively aiding and abetting crimes— especially crimes 
connected with property. Outside the Prosidoncy towns there ' fa no 
detective service worth mentioning. A large increase of expenditure 
is necessary if the Department Is to ha aiTectivs for protecting, and not 
harassing, the general population. 

Educatkm 

Here, too, a large increase of expenditure is necessary if Govern* 
ment desires to discharge its duties adequately by the people. The 
charge under the head of education at present is about twenty lakhs, 
of which three lakhs are consumed by direction and inspection. Our 
percentages are, no doubt, slightly better than those for the whole of 
India, but that Is hardly a maltBT for congratulation, seeing that what 
is being done is almost os notblng compared with what ought to be 
done. So long as we have only 9,000 public primary schools for over 
25,000 towns and villages, and about 80 children out of every 100 of 
school-going age are growing np in utter darkness, so long the oduca* 
Uonal policy of the Government wIU always be a reproach to IL , 

In this connection there faonepolnlto which lam anxious to draw 
the particular attention of the Commission. That point is the absolu- 
tely inelastic character ct the ^nanciaJ prt>rfaion which is made for 
primary education in rural areas. In these areas primary education 
is now entrusted to Local Boards, Government contenting itself with a 
graoHn-aid to these Boards of one-third the total expenditure. Now 
the only revenue that these Boards have at their disposal fa the pro- 
ceeds of the one-anna cess, and these proceeds are devoted in certain 
fixed proportions to primary education, sanitation, and roads. As our 
revenue settlements are for periods of thirty years, it follows that 
during these periods the proceeds of the one-anna cess must be more or 
less stationary — which means that the amount that Local Boards can 
devote to primary education, being a fixed preportion of those proceeds, 
must also remain more or less stationary during tbe currency of each 
period of settlement. And as Government will, as a rule, contribute 
only one-Uiird of tbe whole expenditure, t>., one-half the amount 
spent by the Boards, it is clear that tbe resources tliat are available 
for the spread of primary education ore entirely inelastic for long 
periods. J believe Sir James Peile’ bad proposed, when be was Director 


1, Sir Jamts Dralthvnle PttU. lX-5.. (18J3-1906)J Director o( Pabnclnstroc- 
lioa, Boabaf (1S69-73) ;rolIiieal Agent in K»tl>Uwu |1873-?S); isnaber. ramine 
ComtaittioD (1875-80): oerober, Bomtay «*ecative connctl (1883-85); Viee- 
Chafleellor, Bombay l7ni«vr*Jty(l?ai-86); fflCMber, Viceroy’* txecatire conocil 
( 1885-87); member. India Coancil ( 1887-1902 )j member, Welby CoomlMlon 
(1893.1900). 
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of Public Instruction in Bombay, that local bodies shoold be empower- 
ed to levy special educational c^ses, if they pleased. In the absence 
of Government finding more money for the education of the masses — a 
duty deSnitoly accepted M a sacred taist — this seems to be the only 
possible solation of the difB«ilty. 

Law And Justice. 

The charge under this head in 1894-95, including the cost of jails, 
was 46 lakhs of rupe%. Of this cum, the erpenditure on the High 
Court come to about 6* lakhs. It has long heon a matter of complaint 
that our High Court is managed on a more eitravagant scale than that 
of Madras, the expenses of the latter in 1894-95 being less than 5; 
lakhs. The great item of difference is the erpenditure of the Original 
aide, which in Bombay is about 2J lakhs, and In Madras not even one 
lakh. The Appellate side of the Bombay High Court, which does the 
Appellate work for the whole Presidency, U maintained at a cost 
of about one lakli of rupees only. The erpensiveness of the High 
Couil is, however, not due so much to the cost of the machinery 
employed as to the monopoly enjoyed by Sollcitore and Barristers, 
whose fees represent a charge on litigation which is almcet prohibitive. 
It is, indeed, high time U\at the system of the Civil and Criminal Ad- 
ministration of Justice in Bombay was improved so as to render ft less 
cosUy. The Finance Committee of 1886 mode certain proposals about 
reducing the cost of the Bombay High Court, some of which have not 
yet been carried out. The Clerk of the Insolvency Court stQl continues 
to receive fees amounting to nearly the salary of » puisne Judge for 
only nominal wotk. 

The Jadicial Department is spccisUy a department for high posts 
in which the quaUficatiom of Natives hare been repeatedly rect^lsed. 
And yet among all the District and Eossioas Jndges of the Presidency, 
there is not to be found a single Kstive except Mr. Tagore', who, how- 
ever, got in by passing the competitive examination la Eogland. The 
Pobllo Service Cranmission recommended that one-third of the District 
and Sessions Judgeships should be set apart for Natives. No effect, 
however, has yet been given la practice to that recommendation 

The question of the separatbn of Jodicial and Executive functions 
comes under Law and Justice. It is contended, on behalf of Gov- 
ernment, that euch separation would entail extra erpandituio of some- 


l. Satrtn4ra9ollt ncesi aoa ol Meiumbt Oeb«a>rnast!> tad 

cldx brother to Kibiodnsilb ; eoiered Ibe i.C,S. to }S 04 oai serred tU) 13^7, 
beioc.ot dlffeTeotUnes,.I>tttri£teadSessoaijBdge*tSbeUp<ti.Biitpti;aod SaSoro 
tnoUated tbeostobiosrapbretbUbibcr.sad the abhanit o< Tohonm. 
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thing llko half-a-croro of rnpeca for the wbolo of India. Now, in the 
firat place, this appears to be simply an overesUmate. As-sumiDg, 
hov.' 0 ver, that the additional cost would bo as high as that, it is much 
loss than what was given to the European Services by one stroke of 
the pon in 1893—1 mean the Exchange Compensation Allowance. 

Tim yoar, in certain famine areas, Sub-Judges are entrusted with 
criminal w'ork also to tho relief of revenue ofheors, and the experiment 
so far has succeeded very well A simiHar experiment was tried during 
tho famino of 1877 wilii equally satisfactory results. 

Tho Stipendiary SuV-Judges aud Sub-Magistrates may with 
advantage ba relieved of a portion of their lighter work, by the appoint- 
ment of Honorary MagUtratea and Arbitration Courts. . Honorary 
Magistrates have already boon appointed in the larger towns, hut 
benches of such Magistrates may bo constituted in Taluka towns 
with great advantage to tho Govommont and the people. , Further, 
tho caste and trade Fanchayals may bo utillsod for the purpose 
of settling civil disputes. There Itas already been a reform In the 
manner of disposing of patty cases, .and Arbitration Courts have 
been reorganised as cheap and elJicient instituUoDS for the admini- 
stration of justice in small eases. If the same principle be extended to 
the; courts of Subordinate Judges, and if Civil Juries are associated 
with Sub-Judges in the disposal of suits involving larger amounts of 
money, as also in deciding questions regarding rights and customs, 
ample relief will be afforded to Ibe superior Courts, which may 
ultimately enable considerable economies to be effected. 

Public WoHcs Deparfmenf 

Tho expenditure under Ibis head, including Frovinclalized Rail- 
ways and Irrigation and Civil Works, was about 35 lakhs of rupees In 
1891-93, out of which about one-third was for establishment. The first 
twoitems came to a little over one lakh, and the rest was for Civil 
Works. Except in Sind, we have no irrigation worth speaking of, and 
I think it would be a great advantage if the construction of storage 
tanks and wells in areas where the rainfall is uncertain were under- 
taken by Government on a largo scale and ia a systematic manner. 
As regards the Civil Works outlay, it Js noticeable that the highly 
paid machinery of Executive Engineers, eta,. is xtill kept up in all tho 
Districts, though in sevoral of them tho expenditure on Civil Works 
from the Provincial revenues does not exceed a merest trifle,' and the 
works required by the Local Fands are of a sort that far lower, esta- 
blishments can safely undertake. The reduction in the Executive 
Engineor’e cliarges appears to be argenlly called for. , . 
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this purpose. But as soon as the emergency passed away, the 
garrfeons were reduced; only *111 India was the increased strength 
maintained. 

These additions were in excess of the maximum defence require- 
ments of the country as defined by the Army Cbmmission of 1879 in 
riew of frontier and other continganc/e^— even Eusia and Afghani- 
stan making common causa 

The additions were protested against when made hy two members 
of the Viceregal Council, including the Financial Minister, who ii^ed 
that in the first place they were oat necessary, but that, secondly, if 
they were wanted, that was for purposes of the Imperial policy, and 
the Imperial treasury should pay for them. 

This Increased force, therefore, of 30,000 troops, forms no part of 
our Indian army proper, but is an Imperial gartiaon and serves as an 
Imparlal Reserve, and the cost of it ought to be an Imperial charge. 

( 3 ) Our Ordinary DebI 

Our ordinary debt, as distinguished from our Public Works debt, 
stsuds at present at 63 croree. 

This portion of our debt would not have nnlQ now remained 
undischarged but for charges unhistly imposed upon us In the past ia 
respect of various wars and expeditions in promotion of Imperial 
schemes of tenitorial expansion. 


Cest in Crores. 


First Burmese War ( 1823 ) 

First Afghan War ( 1838-42 ) 

Abyssinian War 

Second Afghan War 

Total Cosi 22 Crores. 

Minus Imperial Conltfliulion 5 „ 

Egyptian War 


13 

15 

•6 


17 

i-2 


46-8 
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Add to this CT'S crorca thrairn iiponindh Bioca ISSo, in pnr8uaDC« 
of an Imparlal policy, as shovn In the following table : 


Frontier Expenditure | 

elnce 1835. | 

Aggregate Charge i 
during the Pcri<^ 
in Crores. 

Permanent 

Annual 

Charge 

In Crores. 

1 

Military Itoada 

1-250 1 


•Strategic Railways 

14-(K» 

-600 

Special Defence Works 

1 4-630 ' 


Amy Increases (Including Baluchi- 


3 900 

Stan Garrison ) •«. 

22-000 




1. Cppor Burmab 

14 920 

-925 

2, British Baluchistan 


• -0S6 

3. The GilghU Agency nod i 

Proteclorato ( Including 



CUlral ) 

4. Somali Coast 


•220 


■012 

5. The Afghan Protectorate 


•180 

Cost of Expeditfoos, &e. (exclusive 

8-240 ' 




Political Expenditure 

2-838 

•457 

Total In Crores. 

C7-S78 

6-380 


* The c&ftrge ii ca«t ffooi capttxl Mil n9t (tom cmrat rsvtase. 


We tbns gel a total of 114 6 crores ol rupees, unjustly imposed 
by the Imperial Qomroment on us in furtherance of Its own policy. 
If even half the sum were refunded to us, our ordinary debt will 
practically disappear. 

I would mention in tb^ connection that we hare paid every 
shilling of the cost of British Conquest, fucloding even the cost of 
the suppression ol tbeMutii^ ( which was close on 50 crores), Eng- 
land contribnling absolutely nothing in aid of all this expenditure 
though her responsibility for the latter event was possibly greater 
than oura, in consequence cd the withdrawal of European regiments 
from the country, despite the prot^t of the Govenunent of India, for 
service in Crimea and Persia. 

England has paid such charges for Imperial Conquest or settle- 
ment in respect of her Colonies. She has even paid the cost of the 
suppression of the insunection in Chuada (183W3) out of Imperial 
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Rerenuea. Nor has she erer called upon her Colonies— not even the 
Cape— to undertake Imperial wars or to contribute towards their 
charge. 

Upper Burma ilea beyond the Indian frontier, and we have had 
no interest In its conquest and annexation except aa a province to bo 
held and administered as an Imperial trust. The conquest was 
effected in furtherance of Imperial policy and Uie commercial interests 
of the Empire, and no special Indian interest was ever here at stake. 

British Baluchistan and the Oilghit Protectorate are beyond the 
line of our impregnable defences, and India has no concern with them -• 
except as Imperial charges. 

Those are new conquests, and as years pass by will require large 
expenditure for purposes of administrative improvement and material 
development And it Is suggested that they be taken off our hands — ' 
as Ceylon, 8t. Helena, and the Straits Settlements were in a former 
day— and be directly admlnistarad as appanages of the Crown. 

Bechuanaland (South Africa) is administered as a Crown Colony, 
and Is not thrust on the hands of the Cape. 

Political Expenditure Beyond The Frontier 

This is properly Foreign OfCce Expenditure as connected with 
the general forolgu relations of the Empire. Foreign policy and 
control of foreign relations are Imperial functions, and charges in 
connection therewltli, In whatever part of the Empire, ought to be 
borne on the Imperial Estimates. 

India has no Interests whatever beyond her territorial borders, 
and has only to maintain peace and order on her own side of the 
frontier. The Indus, the desert, and the Himalayan Wall are 
impregnable lines of defence on the North-West, behind which she 
can remain in perfect security. 

All such expenditure, therefore, os Is represented by the subsidies 
to the Amir and other tribal chiefs, and other like charges, is strictly 
Imperial in furtherance of Imperial interests in mid-Asia. 

The Irreducible Minimum of Europeans 

Lastly, if England thinks that a certain number of the European 
officers and a certain strength of the European Army must always be 
maintained in India, she must bo prepared to pay a fair share of the 
cost thrown on India for the paipose, the maintenance of British 
Supremacy in India being a matter affecting the most vital Interests 
of England. 
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( Civiirmaiu ) Tiia Comm^ion is very glad to Iiave tliis opportu- 
nity of obtaining your opinion on <tnestions connected witii the 
administration of the Government in India. Would yon toll ns the 
subjects to which you have devoted your attention, and the employ-’ 
ment whlchyou have held in India t— lam honorary secretary of the 
Deccan Sabha, an Association established in Poona for promoting 
under British rule the political interests of the Indian people. For 
seven years I was honorary secretary of the Poona Sarvajanik Sahha, 
another political association in Poona of a similar character, and 
honorary editor of its quarterly ionmal, a magaiine dealing princi- 
pally with questions of Indian finance and Indian administration. I 
am, besides, a mamhar of the Council of the Bombay Presidency 
Association, on whose bahalt my fcUnd Mr. Wachalm given evidence 
before this Commission For four years I was one of the secretaries 
of the Bombay ProviDoial Conference. I was also a secretary of the 
UthlndlanHational Congress that met in Poona in 1&95. 1 was for 
four years one of the editors of the SudAoraik or Belormer, an Anglo* 
Marathi weekly of Poona. Lastly, 1 belong to a body of men In Poona 
who have pledged 20 years of their life to the work of education, and 
am Professor of HisU^ and Political Economy in Fergusson Collage. 

How would you like to divide your evidence ? — In accordance 
with the plan adopted by the Commission, I wSl divide my evidence 
into three portions, the Machinery {^Control, the Progress of Expendi- 
ture. and the Apportionment of charges between England and India. 

Then, we will take, first of ail, the machinery of control, and 
perhaps you would give us your views upon that subject? — The 
question of the machinery of constitutional control Is, in my opinion, 
a question of the highest fmportanca. I may state at the outset that 
the position of India, so far as the administration and management of 
her expenditure is concerned, is Somewhat exceptional, In the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, public expenditure Is administered under 
the control of tba tax-payers, and, (hetefore, presumably solely in the 
interests of the tax-payers. In India, however, other interests are 
often deemed to be quite of equal importance, and sometimes indeed 
they are allowed to take precedence of the interests of the Indian 
people. Thus we bare, firet of all the standing claims of the interests 
of British supremacy, entailing s vast omount of eipanditure, the 
benefit of which goes to others than the tax-payers of the country. 
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The large European Army maintained on a war footing in times of 
peace, the practical monopoly of nearly ail the higher offices in the 
Civil Services by EuropeanB, and the entire monopoly of such offices 
in the Kative Army illustrate what I mean. I do not deny that this 
supremacy in itself has been a great advantage to India, but what 1 
mean is that the price that is.exactad for this advantage is beyond all 
proportion too high. We next havo the inter^ts of the extension of 
British dominion in the East, Large sums have been from time to 
time spent in the past for this purpose out of the Indian Etchequer— 
in many instances in spile ol the protests rf the Indian Gorenunent— 
and if things continue as at present, this misapplication of India’s 
money is not likely to stop. AU expenditure Incurred in connexion 
with the Afghan and Burmese wars, tlie extension of the Korthem and 
Noifh-W estcrn frontiers, and the utilisation of Indian troops for Impe- 
rial purposes is expenditure of this description. Then there are the 
interests of the European Civil and Military Serrlces in India. The 
extravagant privileges conceded to Staff Corps officers in 1866 have, it is 
now admitted on ail hands, imposed, and improperly imposed, a heavy 
charge on the Indian revenues. The reo^anfsation of the Public 
Works Department in 1885 may be cited as another illustration. The 
Finance Committee of 1886, aj^inted by Lord Dufferin’s Government, 
consisting of men like Sir Charles Elliott, late LieutenantrOoveraor of 
Bengal, Mr. Justice Cunningham, Sir W. W, Hunter, Mr. ( now Sir 
James ) Westland, Mr. Justice Ranade. and others thus expressed 
themselves on this subject : 

Th« rearffsnJsaJfon of jheiPoWio Worlro ) P4p3«nj»Bt oodortskoo io 
ooassqaeaee of ao agUatloa oa the part of the European Clrtl Eoglneera emplojed 
In It, erhleb eras eonducted In a tosnaer nkalp In oor oploionto hare a had 
cITeSt ondfeelpifae and therefore deferTfnsof the dlaapproval of aorarnment. 

It feema to or to bare violated tbe order* of Qorerament on the (ohjeet of 
eoahinatloiu by Its serrant*. Saab so scitailon woald sot bare been penoitted 
in aay other deparinieot and ibootd net s^in be allowed. Tbe objeet of the 
reorxaolsatlon was to iiaprott tbe posltlea of the oSoer* of the drpartiseat 
generally, and Inparllcolarte remote the Mock of promotion, which had ariien 
from tbe excestWe noubee of reeroU* obtained from Cooper's Hill College In the 
earlier year* of that {nstitotfan. DoWn* the eoatfausoee of the diteassfon, which 
w* bare smamarised, great stteotloB was gi*entothe grleranets ofthoofSoera 
of the department, but a cartful eonsfderatioa of the whole eubieot leads as to 
doubt whether the measures sanotioned were altogether Suitable, either la kind 
or fa respect of the eJaue* to which they were applied. They mostly oonsUted 
of Increments cf pay to the Ejeeotires of tbe third and fourth grade, and to the 

Assistant Engineers oftha first and second grades, non* of whloh classes of 
officers were at the time, so far as wo mdorsiaad tbs case. In psrticolar seed 
of speelat aasiitaDce, and of the grant of greatly Improred pensions to all offieera 
ol both ols»Ms, and they were made perpelnal In their appHeatlon. 
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Tho concession made (n 1890 to uncevonantod civil eenranta, 
n'boso pensions trere fixed In ropces. that Ibeso pensions trould be 
convorUsd into sterling at the rata ot la. 9(L to tho npco, and the grant 
of exchange compensation allovaoco to all ncm*doro!cIled European 
and Eurasian empioyeea of Goremmont fndi5cr{inIna(o!7 are more 
recent Instancca. lAst]7, the interests of British COTUnerco and of 
British commercial and moneyed classes crflen provall over tho Inte- 
rests of tho Indian tax-payera. 1 might have mentioned the abolition 
of import duties dctrlog the administrations of Lord Lytton and Lord 
BIpon, as also the tariff legislation of last year as instances. But 
they do not como under cxpondiloro and may tbereforo poaslbly bo 
regarded as irrelovant. But the srastefut nature of many railway 
contracts, the extraordinary holp given to tho Orissa Company, the 
Madras Irrigation Company, and such other bodioa of English Inves- 
loTS, tha vigour with which tho construction of railways U being 
pushed on, programme foUowlfig prop^mo almcst la breathless 
cueecsslon, in spile of tho protest of the Einanee Member that the 
finances of the country now needed a respite la that direction, the 
eonquest and annexation cf Burmah, practically at the bidding of a 
powerful English trading company— these are Instances which are not 
open to tho same oblcctlon. This frequent subordinatlen of the inte- 
rests of the Indian tax-payers to these other interests makes it all the 
more tmperstivs that the machinery of constitutional control should 
provide adequate safeguards for a just and economical administration 
of the Indian expenditure, and yet. I fear, nowhere are the safeguards 
more illusory than In our case. 

You say there that ether ioteresla are often allowed to take prece- 
deuce of the interests of the Indian people. May it not be said, on the 
other side, that the measures which you name an not taken in the 
interest of a class, but that they are undertaken in {he interest of good 
government in India ? — It all depends on what b meant by good 
government; our view U that these concessions are more in the 
interests of particular classes than of the Indian people. 

I want to bring before you what would be tbs counter-stateoienl, 
namely, that the Indian Government, which is responsible for good 
government In India, has considered a number of these measores to be 
necessary for good government In India, and therefore this per contra 
argument should be borne in mind, ahould it not 7— Oh, I know that 
but it may also be remembered that responsible officers of Government 
itself after a time condemn many of the eteps taken previously; for 
instance, the members of the Finance Committee condemned what the 
Government had done only five or «x years before ; the Government 
themselves have admitted that in the matter of the Staff Corps officers 
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they made a great mistake. Then there is another thing also that no 
one expects the Government to <q>enly acknowledge, namely, that these 
measuresarointendedintbe interests of the services; nobody ever 
could expect that. Of course, whenever they are adopted, they are 
adopted ostensibly in the interests of good gOTBrnnjont ; but the I^an 
people cannot help feeling that they are really adopted in the interests 
of certain classes. Jam putting forward, of course, the view of the 
Indian people ; I know that there is that view on the other side, which 
Government puts forward occasionally. 

{ Sir Andrew Scdble^) You do not profess to speak on behalf of 
the whole of the Indian people, do you ? — ^Well, 1 profess to speak on 
behalf of the Deccan 8ahha in the first instance ; but judging from 
resolutions of the Congress, and the petitions which several other poli- 
tical bodies have from time to time addressed to the Government on the 
subject, 1 claim the views of the Congress party are the same. 

( Cltairman ) You speak of the large expenditure which has been 
laid out in the interests of the extension of British Dominion in the 
Kast. On the other side, would not the Indian Government say that, 
according to the best of their knowledge and experience, that expendi- 
ture was necessary for (he mainteoanee of peace and good govern' 
mentln India? '-Yes; but in several cases the expenditure was 
forced upon India in spite of the protests of the Indian Government 
The Afghan War of 1879, for instance, was ordered practically by 
Lord Beaconsfield from home. Lord Northbrook resigned previously 
rather than send s Consul to Cabal. In the same manner the first 
Afghan Wat was forced by the Board of Control on the Indian 
Government against the wishes of the Indian Government. 

The point I wish to bring to your atUntion is this, namely, that 
in stating what you consider to be the opinion of the Indian people 
you state quite fairly one side of the question. On the other side, we 
ought to bear in mind that the Oovemroenl which was responsible did 
think those measures were necessary in the interests of good govern- 
ment 1 — Of course, I do not dispute that 

And, therefore, there is scanething to be said upon the other 
side; without holding that that is a complete answer, I bring before 
yeu the fact that there are two sides to the question?— Yes. 

1 think you notice in one or two passages of yom- statement, a 
number of what appear to you to bo errors on the part of the Indian 


1. Attdrev Richard SeoiU, Ad«ocaie.CeaeTal, Bombar: meaber. Corobar 
I.egiiIaUve Coancil (1872-77 ); Legal Jletober, VIeefoj'* erecotlre coaaeil (l8S6-(3!): 
member, Hoa»e ot Commoai (1802-1900), 
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Government. Yon speak ti tbe wasteful natuia of railway contracls ; 
the extraordinary help given to certain irn'eatioa companies, the grants 
made by way of compensation allowanea, and so forth. 'Well, I believe 
in each of those cases the Indian Government have arguments which 
it would oppose to your view that these were all cases of wasteful 
expenditure : hut even granting for the moment that they were so, J3 
it not the case that all Governments make mistakes ; and supposing 
that India was entirely free fnsn British domination, do you not think 
that they would be liable to and would commit mistakes of the same 
kind 7—1 do not question tbe motives of the Indian Government ; I do 
not even say that no other Government ever commits mistakes in that 
way. All I eay is that, if there had been better control, those mistakes 
would have been possibly minimised, if not absolutely avoided; my 
point is that 

Then, next, would you give us your views on the machinery as it 
exists at present ? — ^Tbe epending aulharitles in tbe matter of Indian 
expenditure are the Provincial (^vernmenU, tbe Government of India 
and the Secretary of State in Council ( to which we mast also add 
the Secretary cf Stats in tbe Secret Department ). 

Would you explain what you mean by the Secretary of State in 
the Secret Department 7— The Secretary of State in the Secret Depart* 
meat might send out orders to the Government of India withoot the 
knowledge of his Council, and these orders might nltimately entail 
very large expenditure ; therefore, practically, he orders that expendi- 
ture, and I look npon him in that eense as a spending person. 

{Sir Dortfifd Sfriiurt*) Can you give any examples of that 7 — Yes; 
this Afghan war, for instance; tbe orders in connexion with the Afghan 
war wore sent direct hy the Secretary of State to the Government of 
India. 

Any more recent ones ? — 1 believe that it is relevant, tot I am 
not quite sure, because the point is not in connexion with expenditure 
— tot 1 believe tarlif legislation and things of that Hn/4 have been 
ordered from hera 

But you refer to expenditure 7 — Yes, I refer to expenditure. Well, 
It is so difficult to say, because the proceedings of the Council are not 
avaUahla tou3;bat, aa we knowfrom the constitution of tbe Council 


l. D»miU S{<Trarf, (1824-1900), ratrted the Eajt India Compaaj's 

umr(lS40); teCTcd tbroutfaoot ibeSlBtuvdUT) : eammagded a bri83<Ie >» 
Abysinlao ejpeditbn ( lW7-6S):Cbi«f Commis^sser, Andamao ItUnd* (1371-^31; 
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that the Secretary of Slate can 8ond Out orders, I am pointlog out a 
defect in the constitutioiL 

^Vhe^ you spoak of the Afglian war are you referring to the 
1879 Afghan war ? — ^Tho 1879 Afghan war ; the first Afghan war was 
also ordered hy the Board of OontroJ, as far as I understand. 

( Sir Andrea Scdle ) Wiion you speak of the Secretary of State . 
In the Secret Department, do you mean to assort that there is any 
Secret Department in the India Office, or that the Secretary of Stale, 
when he acts in the way that you describe, is acting os the mouth- 
piece and organ of the British Ooremment f'-Y'es, that is what I 
mean, without the knowledge and sanction of his Council, 

And of the British Goremnient?— Of course with the kaowiedga' 
of the British Government, but without the knowledge of the Council, 

{BirDunald Bleuxirt) But that ia not quite correct?— I am open 
to correction; hut this Is the opiatou that I have formed after read- 
ing what literature has been available to me on the subject. 

( Afr. Courtney^ ) Is it without the knowledge of the Council, or 
wllbost the assent and coocorreoce of the Council 7— Without even 
the knowledge of the Council be can send orders; if .he marks a 
despatch as confidentUl or secret, the Council cannot see it. 

( Sir James PeiU ) Can be send it without the knowledge of any 
of the Council ?— >It is so difficult to say ; he may, if be likes, show it 
to some. 

You do not know ? — I do not know. 

You should not be so positive then?— J believe the Council means 
the whole Council: and if only one or two members see it that is not 
the Council seeing the thing. 

(Mr. Ifaaroji) That Is at the discretion of the Secretary of 
State ?— The Secretary of State. 

( Chairman ) But do you found your opinion of this power which 
you attribute to the Secretary of State upon any clause or section in 
the Act of Parliament regulating the Goverameat of India?— Yes; 
this power that the Act gives to the Secretary of State to mark a 


1. Leonard Henry Couriney, fint Baron Coortoey, ot PeowUU, (183M9t8) : 
pro/eworof poliHcal ecoaomy. UaireraUyCrftesCr London (1872-75); entered Taria- 
meat(lB75]; nadee-seereliry for tlooe Affurs (1880): secretary to tbe Treasary 
(tS32] ■ an opponent of tt>o 'forward' folicj in Egypt, the Sadia and Sooth 
Africa; aathor of 'The ^Vorkiog CooatUatioa of the United Klngdons ' (1901) and 

'The Diary of aCharchgoer • (IW). . » 
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Oespfttcb as conBdentia], and then send M on wJUicut tbo knowledge or 
cognisance of the Council, that is what I have In view. 

• And that, yon say, fa actually contained in the Act itself, fa itl— 
Well, that fa my Impression. 

( Sir Donaltl Sieuxirl ) As 1 gather from the witness, he fa referring 
to orders that may he issued la the Secret Department, which cause 
expenditure. 

( CAatrman ) That I understand?— Orders, which ultimately may 
lead to expenditure, not immediately. 

(S»> Andrea SaJble) Either directly or indirectly ? — It may only 
he a courso of policy or a course of conduct which fmmedfately may 
not involTO expendltore, but in the long mn It may waVa expe^ituie 
inevitahle. 

Canyon give any instances of what fa in yonr mind when you 
say that, because if there ware an ender to take rmUtary proceedings, 
wUch fa one caso that you have meolioued, that would involTe fmme'' 
dfaW expendJlurs, w^d It not ? — !t fa so dlScalt for us to say ds£nl' 
tely, because we do itot see the proceedings of the Couneih hut 1 have 
such a ease as this in mind, for instance, the Secretary of State wishes 
that the Drltlah Gove r n ment abocid send an embassy to some place out* 
eide the limits of British India; well, if he marks that despatch as too- 
fldenUai, it iwed not come before the CouncQ and the Council need not 
see it. However, the Gendlng of this embassy may ultimately bring 
the country into difficulties that might lead to war. 

Have you in your mind any concrete case of the kind ? Well, 

I think the consul that was sent to Csbul in 1879 by the Go^-ernment 
of India; ttmt was in consequence of instructions which Lord Lyltou 
received direct from the Secretary of State. 

That fa your impression ? — Yes, that fa my impresion. 

(Sir Donald Steicar{\ But in that case any expenditure that was 
involved in sending the embassy must absolutely cane before the 
Secretary of Slats in Cooseil, and be discussed in Council ? — 1 
that the mere se n di n g of the embassy, if the deqjatch was marked 
confidential— 

I gathered your argument referred to a question of expenditure ? 
Yes; but it is not direct expenditure. 

And all expendiiore has to be dfacussed In Council ? — What I 
mean fa that, if it direcUy inredvod expenditure it wwJd crane before 
the Council, but, if it only ulUmately may Involve expenditure, it 
would not come before the Council necessarily. 
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No expondiliiro tr]tatav«r can bo sanctioned hy tho Secretary of 
State witliout tho concurrence of'Ms Cbuncll ? — Yes, I know that; 
but ho might order a lino of policy which I/ninediately may not involve 
any oxpondituro, but which olUmalely may necessitate expenditure, it 
then becomes merely a question of policy. 

(C/tatrman] Perhaps you would go on; you were dealing with tho 
controlling authorities, I think f — The controlling authorities at pro- 
sent are : tho Government of India controlling the PXovinc/al Govern- 
ments, tho Secretary of State In Council controlling tho Gfovernment 
of India (the Council sometimes tries to oontrol the Secretary of State, 
bnt it is now much more dependent on him than It was once), and 
Parliament In theory controlling all Now, in the first places all this 
is purely ofilclal control, unless indeed, by a stretch of words, we 
regard the thoorotleal control of Purllament as to some extent popular. 
Real popular control, in the sense of control by tho taxpayers, Is, 
practically speaking, entirely absent from the whole system. There 
are, no doubt, the Provincial and Supreme Legislative Councils In 
India. But, so long as the budgets are offered for criticism only and 
have not got to ho passed, and to long as the members are not allowed 
to move any resolntion In connection with them, they cannot bo called 
contfotUng bodies In any proper sense of the expression. 

Would you not allow that the free power of criticism IS a real 
exercise of the power, I will not say exactly of control, but of check ?— 
To some extent It may bo a check, bnt it is not control ; that Is what 
I am saying. Of course, I admit that there is value, a great deal of 
value, in those discussions. Secondly, I venture to think that even 
the official control, such as we have It, is, except in the case of Provin- 
cial Governments, of very little value from the taxpayers’ point of 
view. The Provincial Governments are Indeed controDed, and more 
than controlled, officially — they ar^ in fact, crippled. But as regards 
the Govomment of India and the Secretary of State In Council where 
they are in agroament, their powers of incurring Increased expendi- 
ture are almost unlimited ; and unfortunately they are generally found 
to be in accord In matters In which the Indian taxpayer feels a direct 
interest, their differences being usually about matters for which he 
cares little or notUng. 

Would you explain what you mean by “ matters for which he 
(the Indian taxpayer) cares little’*?— Well. I might take the case of 
the increase of the army. Now that was a question in which tho 
Indian taxpayer felt a direct interest The Government of India 
proposed, and the Secretary of State sanctioned, the increase by tele- 
graph. I do not mean here to question anything they do ; all that I 
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want to do fa to point out that in maltets which involro largo expen- 
diture they are generally found to be in accord. 

But then you say that their differences are in matlera for which 
the Indian taxpayers care little ?— Yes. They may differ as to-whetfaer 
there should be so many ofBcera in a particular regiment or not. They 
sometimes differ from one another in sncb matters, but we do not feel 
much interest in their differencas. If they differed, that would be a 
safeguard, because then the Secretary of State would act as an appel- 
late body. 

I think you imve menttoned, hare you not, that, on one or two 
occasions, on important questions there has been a difference between 
the Secretary of SUto and the Viceroy? — Yes; and to that extent, that 
was very valuable; but I wish that they differed oitenei than that. 

, Still your statement is put very broadly; would you not make 
some qualification?— I have been careful,! think, my Lord. I have 
said, I think, "their differences being usually about matters ”—00 rare 
occasions they do differ— but usually “ about tnalters about wUeh we 
did Bot care much Lastly, section 55 of the Government of India 
Act of 1858 is supposed to give protection to Indian revenues against 
their application to extra-Indiau purposes; but it is cow welVkaown 
how t^t section has failed to attain its object in practice. I will 
explain that later on. 

Will you tell us what you consider to be the result 7 — The resiilta 
of this state of things have been very unfortunate. Under the East 
India Company our levemies were certainly much better protected. 
The Company's government was, so to ^>eak, a strong buffer between 
Indian interests and Imperial interests; and as Sir Charles Trevelyan 
has observed, It was often able to offer a successful resistance to the 
demands of the Queen's Govexiunent. 

Would you explain a little more what you mean by the revenue 
under the East India Ccinpany being better protected; in what seme 
do you mean that?— Against the demands of the Imperial Government, 
the Government here at homa Sir Charles Trevelyan has given that 
in detail before the Tawcett Committee*, and he says that it often 
happened that extra charges were attempted to be pat upon India , and 
the representatives of the Company fought with the representatives on 


1. Thsr^»reiiecis lo the Seiect Commutes ol Ike House ol Commoas sppoiat- 
ed '* toenqoire ialo the Fioaae* endnaSBcUJ AdmiaUtration of India" (1871-73). 
II waaaa aRSalt of the eiettionsef Ur. Famett ttiat the Ibeo Brilish Coreromesi 
appointed tbs Comiaittes and ioclndqd Mr. FawceU as a laeniber in it. (see also 

foot-note on p. 9.) 
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tho othor sido, and generally they carried their point. I have taken 
the statement from Sir Charloa Trevelyan's evldoace. 

And do yon think that in the financial administration of India 
itself the East India Company was more economical than the Queen’s 
Government ? — I think so. I think they were much more economical. 
It might be mentioned that so far as possible they avoided extra 
taxation; tliat was a characteristic feature of pro-Mutiny finance; as 
far as possible, they avoided additional taxation. 

But there was a good deal of extra taxation put on under the East 
India Company, wm there not? — Not much. If the whole period 
of their rule were examined. It would be found that they 
generally adhered to the taxes that were already in existence ; and 
that it is since 1857 that so many more taxes have been imposed upon 
the country. This point, also, fa brought out very well by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan in that evidence. 

Wni you proceed ?— The Inquiry which Parliament used to make 
into Indian aitairs every twenty years In those days, and the spirit of 
jealous wakefulness which It used to exhibit on those and other 
occasions, were a further protection (o Indian interests. With the 
establishment of the direct adminfalratlon of the Crown all thfa has 
gone, and the administration of the Indian revenues is now practically 
entrusted to a Cabinet Minister, assisted by a Council of his own 
nomination, a Minister who brings no spsclal knowledge or experience 
of Indian affairs to the discharge of bis duties, who, as a member of the 
Imperial Executive, naturally has an eye to Imperial politics rather 
than to Indian interests, and who fs peculiarly liable to be swayed by 
the varying currents of Eugllsb public opinion and other English 
influences. All financial power in r^ard to expenditure~executive, 
directive, and controlling— Is centred in his hands ; and with all these 
vast concentrated powers be has really no responsibility except to (he 
Cabinet, of which be fa a member and of whose support he is always 
assured, and to Parliament where he has a safe majority behind him In 
virtue of hfa position as a Cabinet Minister. The position virtually 
amounts to this, that it fa the adminfalratlon of the finances of one 
country by the Executive Government of another, under no sense of 
responsibility to those whose finances are so administered. 

You say that all financial power In regard to expenditure fa 
centred in Ills hands; are not tba Council a check upon him In 
matters of expenditure ?— Well, they are supposed to be a check; but 
I must say that we are not impressed by the way in which that check 
fa exercised. Recently, for instance, there was an example in conne- 
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xion with these Suaklo* charges. Two roemhers, Bir James Pelle and 
Sir DonaU Stewart, protested ; and the whole of India in fact was 
of the same opinion ; the CJoTemroont of India Itself was of that opinion ; 
and yet the Secretary of State was able to carry his point, so that 
practically be is supreme; the position comes to thaU 

Bat, though there was a protest made by two members of the 
Council, 1 gather from your statement that the remainder of the 
Council supported the Secretary of State ?— That must have been so, 
I believe: that is also the Inference I wonld draw. 

And, therefore, that piovns noUung to the effect that the Secretary 
of State has autocratic power in the matter ? — Except this, that the 
members do not care to differ from him — perhaps I ought not to use 
that expi^ion— but they generally are disposed to agree with him 
— the majority of the members. Vfell. that do^ not amount to an 
effective check. 

Have you any reason for sayiog that the members generally 
agree with him ? That is what has been said by many men. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan notably said that he was hopeless of the Indian 
GouncQ; "hopeless” was the expression that he used with all his know- 
ledge. 1 mean to cast no reflection on any of its working, but that Is 
the feeling in India. If the other membm Lad taken the view that 
was token by these two members, that would have been a good check. 

But, of course, the other members of the Ccraocil may have been 
coascientioosly of opinion that tbeslepwas the right one?— Iqnite 
admit that ; I do not mean to say that they must have done it against 
their conscience; but we deplored their vote all the same. 

Tor years past we have been treated as a vassal dependency, 
bound to vender services to the suter^ power and to place our lesouv 
ces, whenever required, at its dispoeaL As a result, millions upon 
mflUons have been spent on objects which have not advanced the wel- 
fare of the In^n people so much as by an inch — even the empty 
sense of glory, which is a kind of barren compensation to self-governing 
nations for sneh large expenditure of money, is not available to us as 
a consolation. And not only have these vast snms been thrown away 
in the past — thrown away, of conrae, tran the Indian taxpayers' point 
of view— but, as a direct result of that expenditure, the conutry is now 
pledged to indefinite, and possibly vaster, liabilitiQ in the future. And 
all this has gone on, while the expenditure on objects which alone can 
secure the true welfare and prosperity of the people, has been woefully 
neglected. 

1, ASaCanesepertea OeRedSca. In IS56. in tie Morse of IQJciefler’* 
cstspsign In tie Sadu. the lodUn Government wu nsked ta vend a brirade of tie 
IndUn Army to Saalin, amt tie reqaeit was eoraptied with. 
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Vou tay that as a mult mRI/oa^ and mUHona Kara boon spent on 
objocU wMoh lisro not adrsneed Uia Kelfaroof Iho Indian people so 
much aa bjr an inch. Could you tell os what you hare la your mind 
when you say that I— I hare In mind tlio past expondituro that has 
been iocurrod on the Korthern and Horth'Weslorn frontier In conne- 
xion with the frontier Imperial policy. Wjen 1 say that that expen- 
diture has not ftdvanccd our welfareby onJnclj, Injeanthalln matters 
of education, tn mallcni of domestlo Improvement, wo are where wo 
were, whereas this expondituro has boon coin;: on inercasin;?. 

Would you opply that crlllchm to ol) defonslre expcndlturo— that 
it 1 j thrown away?— ll would InTulro a dJtcuivtIon of a quMtlon of 
policy, but my own view l.i, that Ih® Gorernmcnl ought to have 
confinoilthemselTei to the natural defenrw that they had, nnd not 
bare gone beyond the frontiers and incurred all thb expondituro. 

That b culto a legitimate opinion of your own, but It is only your 
own (filnlon f— Of course, I can state only my own opinion. 

And, X think, when you and I are speaking across ih» table, wo 
aro nellhof of us military aulborltles, are woX— 1 admit tJiat. Hut It 
Is not our fault, 1 mean the fault td Indians Uko myself, that wo do 
notsoethemllitary point of view just os the military people would 
like us to undonland it s wo are non-ofRcbl crllles, and aU tho 
Information that is avallahlo to us wo ulfllset 

Dot wo must boar In mln^ most wo not, that, while tho crlllcUm 
Is what 1 may call lay crlllcbm, though U may bo perfectly logltimato 
crUIcUm, on the other hand, a differont opinion lias boon taken by the 
military authorltios, who are exports In tho matter: and it would bo n 
very gravo roaponsIbUity for tho Govemmout to Inko, would It not, to 
nogleet tho warning of Uioir expert odvisers In military mattora?— Oh, 

I quite admit that; but there are oven military experts who lako the 
tamo view as wo do. Colonel flanna*. for Instance, has recently wiiU 
ton Ihrw books, and fn them bo has aaW th.at tho Government has 
made a great mistake fn going beyond tho frontier. 

(ilfr. Chine’) All that tho witness said to you just now ho would 
also mean to convoy to tho Cbmmfssfon, as tho dollberato and unanfm- 


1. Cot. U. n. ffanna, tened (a |6* rki0/»6 rmtler fUreef Cbfflmifltffnx 

Office/ tt Zfelbl: taibor Ol •TboSKOOi) AI/haiiWAr’ (1890), ‘lodia’t Scieailfic 
Pronilet*, 'IlKliwsriJjOTroTWMdir, • Uol Robwi* !n W»f • etc. 

2. WitUam S^roifen Cd/nc, ( tSrZ'IOOl ), well Xrowo friend of Iiidts aad 
tetapersace tefomer : enmeJ PatllsmHt (ISSO) : Civil Lord of theAUailrnliy (1SS4 ; 
attended Itte fndUa N*ttoa»( Coapeei •! »<We)S»f« (ISWJ; contribafed to tb« ftf/, 
JUa/l Oaie/U a foritt olteUfro Baderlbe caption •Yoonx India', which ably advo, 
ealeJ large oeaioreof Mlf-Bovernment; aolhoro! ‘Local Option* (1835). 'netorei- 
qse ladia* (ISPI), etc. 
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003 opinion of all the Associations wUcii he says he represents here. 
Would not that be so ? — ^That is so. 

There would be no difference of opinion on questions of frontier 

policy as expressed by yon ?— No difference of c^inlon amongst 
Indians, the Indian political Associations. 

(Sir TTiiiiam WedderburiO) And it Js because Indian public opinion 
regards these expeditions as aggressire rather than as defensive that 
they object to them so strenuously ?— That is sa 

{Sir. Courtney ) Has any voice been raised by the Indian members 
of the Legislative Conncff ag^nst them ? — Well, they protest occa- 
sionally. The non-official members of the Viceregal Council protest 
against charges; but there is no vote, no division, and it eom^ to 
notMng. 

(Sir Andrea Beoble ) Do you remember any occasion of their enter- 
ing such a protest ? Oh, yes, I remember that two years back the 
Honourahle Mr. Mehta* of the Bombay Presidency pro^tsd very 
strenuously against these military expenditures. 

Which expenditure ? — The frontier military expenditure — 
Cbitrahlthlnk. 

The Chltral expedition?— Against such expeditions as that; we 
eay they were not necessary; they say they were necessary — and 
there is an end of the matter. 

Then the protest, made two years ngo, was made after the expedi- 
tion was over, and the expenditure had been incurred, was it not ? 
— When I mention ^litral, I. mean expeditions iike Chltral; the ex- 
peditions have beengolng on Utterly rather too fast, and I do not remem- 
ber just now whether it was against Chitral or some other expedition 
that ilr. Mehta protested. 

Sorely, If you speak on behalf of these political Associatioos, and 
protests were made on their behalf in the Legislative CouncQ, you can 
tell us what the precise expedition was, and what was the precise 


1. S»p;r»«iar« WtJJtrhurri. But. (tSSB-lSIS) : ealereS lafUa Civil Service 
(ISCOl s earved is the Qonibar Piesdener, Brel M Aesistxat Collector, theo e« 
District Jodge et Rata^ri, Abmedaagu oad Pooai ; tod as JodlcU) Conmissooer 
JaSlaJ; Judge. Bombsy High CoorttlSSS) ; meiabeT. Bombay executive eonaeil 
for % abort time; retired from tbe ix.s^nS33}; iX. P. (JJJJ-JKQ ; one of tbs faandsr* 
of the High School for ladUa Girls, Foeiia. ud of the Alexandn School for Girl*. 
Boebiy: Shairmia. Coveralag Body, Dox«a EduexUoa Society, Pooo» ; helped 
lasUrtisgiheCoagresscrxxafaJio; giceddcat, lodisa NaUoaal Coanen (1839 
madi9t0). 
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protosl, can you not ? — I gbould Uko to nrfer to the discussJoa befaro 
giving an answer to that. 

(J/r. TTaoroj'i) Were thero any todopondont, non-ofUclal, partially 
elected, membera at tfao lima of tho Afghan War; that is rather a lator 
arraneemontf— Yes, that Is rather a later arrangement. 

And at that timo there won itoaof—ifo, &$t& vsto none. 

They were all nominated at that time f — Yes. 

{ Chairman ) What dofacU do you consider to exist In the 
present arrangements ?— The principal defects in the existing arrange- 
monts to which, In my htushla opinion, these deplOTahle results aro to 
be traced, aro twof (1) autocratlo financial power practically concen- 
trated la the hands of a raamber of the Imperial Executi^ without 
adequate eecurlllos for Ita due exercise; and (2) the absence of elTectlvo 
protection to India against financial Injustice at the bauds of the 
rmpcrlal Oovemmont, there being no impartial tribunal left to appeal 
to for redress of such wrong, and no constitutional power to resist 
unjuet domanda. 

Kow, passing to the Council of the Secretary of Btate, are there 
any observations you have to offer to us ?— When the Govemaent of 
India was transferred from the Company to the Crown, the Secretary 
of State's Oounefi was Intended to bo a check on him, and 
guarantoos wera provided for securing the Independence of members. 
But these goaraol^ have, nearly all of them, been swept away by 
the amending Acts of 1668 and 1876. Undor the arrangemeats of 1858 
the members of the Council were to hold their ofiice during good 
behaviour, and were not removable except on an address of both 
Houses of Parliament. They were thus placed in a position of dignified 
independence to exeielso the Important powers of control entrusted to 
them under the Act The Act of 1869, l^ever, profoundly modified 
this position of the OounclL U provided that all appointments to the 
Connell were thereafter to he made by the Secretary of State. The 
members were to hold office for ton years only, and for special reasons, 
to be communicated by the Secretary of Slate to Parliament, they might 
bo reappointed. These modifications at once lowered the position of 
the members, destroyed the ind^endenco of the Council, and virtually 
.loft the Secretary of State supreme in the direction of affairs. The 
Council was. In fact, reduced to the status of a subordinate consultative 
Board to be composed of the nominees of the Secretary of State, 
stripped of Its original dignity and independence, and left unfitted for 
the proper discharge of its high constitutional functions. The Act of 
1876 empowered the Secretary of State to appoint three of the members 
for life, thus throwing addltloMl power into hie hands. The manner 
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In which Iho Council U rccruit)d t* aUo open to tha gnivost ohjoetbn. 
Ncarl? all the membere are persons who luire hold high executive 
office In India. They cannot, as a rule, Iw" unbiassed judges of tfa9 
actions of thofr Fuccessors, for the simple reason that In tboir O'S'U 
time they had In all probability bchav^ In the some way. There are 
no reprosentativas of Independent Indian public opinion on the Coun- 
ciL Moreover, the machinery of the Secret Department enables the 
Secretary of Stale .to order a course of action which may practl- 
cally render largo expondiiuro JnovltaMo, witbont the knowledge rf 
his Council 

You are criticising the Act of 1&G9. ond you point out that it 
provided that all appoiolmeaU to the Council should thereafter be 
made by the Secretary of Stale ? — Yes. 

By wbom would you like the appointments to be made 7— Weil, 
1 do not object to the Secretary of State making the appointments as 
the Councilis DOW constituted; but the manner In which the Council 
Is TCCTultad is regarded as objectionable for this reason, that the class 
of men that are selected for it are eoaerelly persons who have pecu' 
pied high oxeentire positions in India. 

We will come to that, If yon please, afterwards. Jnst at the 
present moment I want to get your view as to the method In which 
the Council should be recruited Your words would rather Imply a 
erlcteism upon selection by the Secretary of State, and 1 wanted to 
gather how yon yourself would prefer to see the somlnations to the 
Couucflmada?— I would wish it made by the Crown. 

By the Crown; it would sUU bo by the Secretary of State? — It 
may come to that ultimately ; but there Is a greater dignity felt, when 
the appointment is made by the Cro wo . 

There may be a dignity in it befog stated that the Crown m^es 
the appointment ; hut the Crown can only act upon the advice of the 
Secret^ of State, and, Iberetore, the result is the same, whether the 
appointment is made by the Crown or by lha Secretary of State directly. 
I want to gather from yon whether you acquiesce in the Secretary of 
State as the person who is to choose the members, or whether you had 
In your mind any other method of appointment? — No; my point was 
this, that men who are presumably to control tha Secretary of State 
should occupy a certain poeiUon in regard to their appointment ; also 
I consider that there ie greater d^nlty In the appointments if made bx 
the &OWD than by the Secretary of State. 

( Chairman ) That Is quite intell^ible. 

( Sir Dannld Bleiojrt ) But they are made by the Crown now. 
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( Clininnan ) Aro Ihoy f— No, by the Secretary of Slate. 

Then that conSnes your cHUcInn really to this, that you ^rctuld 
Hko the appointment of Iheso ccmneniors to bo made by the Crown ts 
adding weight and stains to their position ?— Yes. 

But, further than that, you do not contomplato any other method 
of appointment than by the Secretary of State; in cither case the 
Secretary of State would bo the Tlrtual appoloter ?— I admit that. 

( J/ir. Jfarfirrti/) Or would you mean the Prime Minister by “the 
Crown”! — If that could Ixi secured, that would bo better; 1 think If 
the Prime Minister could appojnt—lf the Crown could appoint on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister— that would bo better. 

Had you Uiat In your mind when you said "tba Crown ? I was 
not <iulto clear that the appofatmeots by the C^own wtiro really at the 
Instance of the Secretary of State; I liad thought it was at the instance 
of the Prime Minister, but I took it from the Chairman that they aia 
at the Instance of the Secretary of State. 

[Sir Atulrao SixilAe) I understood you to suggest that the 
alUrallon of the appointments from ''during good’ behaviour" to a 
llmltod period of 10 years was a groat objection, in your mind, to the 
fostering of that spirit of Indepondeocc, which you would like to soo In 
the Council of the Secretary of State !— Yes, that U so. 

( Ch(drtn<tn) You spoakos If the Act of 1869 modified the previous 
practice. Before 1869 do you consider that the members of the Cknincll 
•wore nominated in a dl/Toront manner ? — ^Yes, they were differently 
appointed. To begin with, out of 15 members eight were appointed 
l»y the Crown and seven wore appointed by the Court of Directors. 

( Sir Donald Elettxtrl ) Would you read that f ( Hamting copg 
</ Act to tcilnesa . )— This Is the Act of 185S, but I am epeaking of the 
Act of 1869. ' , ’ 

The same form In practice still exists?— Under the first Act the 
appointments were to rest with tbo Crown, but the Act of 1869 provided 
that they were to be by the Secretary of Stale. I think Sir James Peilo 
Bupporta mo In lliat, that the present appointments are by (he Secretary 
of State. 

{Chairman) But, going back to what T was saying before, was 
not the old practice applicable to nominations to be exercised once 
only ? The Act, I presume, eontoniplatod that all new nomloatloz^s 
would bo made as they aro made now ?— The vacancies among those 
eoven members were to bo filled by a sort of co-oplatlon, while all 
vacancies in the eight members ware to bo filled by the Crown. ' 
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And IbcToforo you look upon It that &t tha bo(;lnnlng, under tb« 
original Act, tha Idea was that a certain oumbor of the members for 
all time would bo co<Fptod ?— Yes; after the first nomlnatioa they 
would be co-opted. 

Should you malnUin that tho Act of 1S69 was a definite change in 
that respect. Inasmuch as it Tested the whole of the nominations in the 
Secretary of Slate? — Yea, that fa what I mean. 

( JUr. Courtnen ) And do you think that ttiat change in Itself 
was one for the wono ? — In this way, that tha controlling body 
became more dependent apoo tha Secretary of State, and lost soma 
port of Its first dignity. 

It would bo no more dependent, when once appointed. A momber 
ol Council was as independent of the Seciataiy ol State, after appoint- 
ment, alter 1863 as bofore ? — Tho Secretary of Slate has got the 
power of re-appolntlng after ten years, which Was not possible 
belore. 

Bocaosa farmerly a member ot Cmnell was appointed for life t •>“ 

Yes. 

Bo you think that It wu desirable that the original appointments 
for life should hare been malotained ? — My own oplaiaa about the 
India Cooncil fa that after all It wonld be an adyaotage h> hare 
short tenn appointments only ; hut we are talking at present freen the 
point cl Tiew of control, and. so far as that goes, the change was for 
the worse, because the body become less Independent. 

You think a member of Che Gnncn, looking to tha chance of 
having hfa tenure proloaged, fa more dependent on iha Secretary of 
State? — Well, 1 would cot put it quite so strongly as that: but ft 
makes a ^nga. 

In what other rspect is them dependence? — If there is no 
suggestion of dependence in that, why have they made the V-n g lUh 
judg® independent ? They aH feel that appointment for life seenres 
better independence. 

But, supposing with respect to English judgM the law were alter- 
ed so as to require them to retire at 70, which many people think 
wtmld be desirable, would that affect the independence of tho English 
judges? — That wcnld not; but if any judge could be re-appointed 
after he was due to retire, weH that would to some extent have a 
tendency to affect hfa independence; 
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( Sir Andrew Bcoble ) llaro you erer heard it susgesled that the 
prospect of a judge getting traosferr^ to the Court of Appeal, or to 
the House of Lords, is considered some people in England rather to 
diminish his ladepondenco 7 — Well, I hare read of that, but I am not 
quaUilod to express an opinion. 

You hare heard that that argument has boon used f -i— Yes, but I 
cm not quoliliod to express an opinion upon it 

( Cfiairman ] Then I do not take ft that you condemn the prin- 
ciple of only appointing for a period of years fn itself ? — That has 
become ineritable nov, I think; in any subseqnent changes that 
might be made I think that has became inevitable. 1 would even go 
so far 03 to reduce the period from ten to five years, because circtun- 
stances ore changing so fast in India now that even ton years is too 
long a period. 

( ITr, Courtney ) From ten to Cve years without possibility of 
prolongation 7'- Without possibility of prolongation. 

( Chairman ) Can you tell us whether the members of the Council 
have often boon re-appolntod for ten years t — * I believe recently there 
was on example, though in that ease we all felt that it was a very 
proper r^eppoiotmeot ~ it was in the case of Sir Donald Stewart. We 
all felt that it was a very proper re-appoictment : but the power Is 
there ; I do not say that the power has not been properly used, but the 
very fact that the Constitution gives that power to the Becrotary of 
State shows some weakness fn the Constitution ; that is my point. 

Well, then you say that It is an objection to the present system 
that so many of the persons appointed to the Council have held high 
oiSco in India, and 1 understand you to think that that diminishes 
their power of useful Independent criticism ? — Well, executive offices 
1 mean. 

Yes, high executive oiSces ; and I suppose what you mean 1^ that 
Is that that dlmlnlBhea their power of exercising Independent criti- 
cism?— -Their opinions are already formed on the subjects that are 
likely to come brfore them, and they do not make quite Impartial 
judges of things that are going on in India. 

But, on the other hand, do you thfnk it would be an advantage if 
the Council of India consisted people who had no knowledge of 
India ? — In a very short time I believe they might qualify themselves 
for that. It would not bo a very great difficulty ; besides, you might 
have judges from India. What I object to is persons who have been 
tnembera of the Viceregal Council. Ihere was a case, for instance, 
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some time back brought to light. General Stracfaey* hadadrocated the 
narrow-gauge system in India — fa fact he was looked npon.as the 
aulhcrr of that nanow-gaugs system — when the question was before 
the Supreme Gwreiament. The question afterwards came before the 
Secretary of State, General Strachey himself by that lime had come 
into the Secretary of State's Counc^ and oaltually, being a great 
expert, his voice prevaSed over everybody else's. The same man who 
was responsible for the iatroduetion of the narrow-gauge system also 
nitimately approved of that extern. I only want (o point out that the 
opinions of these gentlemen ore formed quite de^nltely, and they are 
not likely to form very Impartial iudges; 1 mean they are not likely to 
see the other side. 

Bata council constituted like theCouncU of India would be perfect- 
ly alive— as much as you or I would be — to this danger of leaving 
any officer to determine— what I take to be your mesnlng— in his 
own ease personally. The Council would be quite as able, 1 think, 
as anybody else to dlseount that danger, would they not P— U depends. 
When a person is a very strong person he is able to moke an impres- 
sion on his colleagues, and make them eee just as he sees. 

Of course It is then within the bonnds of pcesibllity that each a 
person might be right, is it net ?— Ol^ perfectly so ; 7 do not say be 
was sot right ; I only say the control is sot then properlT exercised. 

Bo you not think the body of IheCouncQ, independent genllemen— 
Independent of such a person at all events — are quite able to discount , 
to appreciate this danger which you point out, and to guard against it P 
—In such techidcal matters it is an expert whoso opinion carries a 
great weight naturally- 

JTot necesarily a predominant weight ? — No, not necessarily a 
predominant weight, but ft would almost look like it. I myself should 
bo very much induenced by an expert’s opinion. 

'naturally?— Natural^. 

. {SirAndreat Saable} But you wonld not expect a man to give 
up the honest opinions he had formed daring a long period of service 
in an executive office, simply becanse he happened to be placed in the 


l. Rlehard Strathey ( ; CoasiUtiag Eogiseer. IliUway Depiflmral 
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etpltd: rSniaee Mea^. Viceroy'* exccoUre eouoeU (1878); oeiaber. UdU 
CooscU lt877): presdeot. lodias raaioe Coasirsios (1878-79); oeaber, 
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SdcreUty of Slate's OouncH?—! do not; I kniw they wouH all stick 
to their opinion. That in Ihaeif comtItuUs a eorl of incapacity to see 
the other side. 

If they ail stuck to their c^ialona, would you not get that friction 
which la so desirable In a body like the CJouncil of the Secretary of 
Stato, BO os to secure the oxprossfon of opinion on both sides ?— I do 
not know bear that friction would be secured, because they are all 
moulded more or less In the same groove and see things In the same 
manner. 

Would it not lead to the conclusion that they were right, if they 
oil agreed ?— The Government of India or the Secretary of Stato in 
Council would have to be regarded os Infallible if we ntirs to argue like 
that 

( Sir it'l/hom ^^fdfUrhum ) In that case of the adoption of the 
narrow-gauge system there waa very nearly universal public opinion, 
European and Natlre, against It In India That Is Itow I uRdersland 
it to have boon. 

(SirArufreta SexAie) That was not the cose, because there was 
a gnat dlrisioa of oploloa upon that question of the gauge ?— But 
there was a very important opinion on the other side. 

There was a very important body of opinion, as I recollect, on both 
sides ?»Of course, since Oooeral Stracbey was able to carry his point, 
it must have been that he was strongly supported. 

I feci bound to say that I was a strong supporter of the broad- 
gauge syeteni myself. I know there was a very great and important 
andvalaablo body of opinion on the otbereido?— I am pointing out 
what struck me os tbe defects in the constitution iteelf ; though, some- 
times, the defects might exist, yet the coustituliou might work better ; 
but that does not mean that tho defects tbemselras are not to be found 
fault with. 

( Chairnmn ) Dealing with that question of the constitution of the 
Council, I would like to learn a little more fully from you whether you 
do not see a risk In a Council composed of people who have had no 
experience of India 7— If judges, /or lustence, were pat on the Council, 
they would bring a general knowledge of India to the discharge of their 
duties; and I have such faith in an Englishman’s sense of duty, that 
I believe that in a short time they would qualify themselvee for the 
work, and they would be more impartial men. 

And would the Council that you think it would be advisable to 
form, consist altogether of Indian judges T— I only gave an example ; 
there might be non-official leading Anglo-Indians upon It, and they 

0.-67 
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might aUo appolai some men on tha reci:xnm9R<i3U<}n of tb« LegisU- 
Ure Council, of tha rcprc^anlatire mamlwrs of tha X^cgisUtiraCouRcn. 

You do not mean that you \niuld put on tho Council, Englishmen 
who bad nover been In India ? — I would put some of them aUo, hecaoee 
they would bo able lo eoo things from a dKTerenl standpoint : even now, 
I bolicn'o there U some prorUlon Ilka that 

(S»r An'lrt-\p SeoWe) There are some ?— There are some oven now. 
There k an Indian judge on the SocreUry of State's Council, U 
there not ? Sir Charles Turner, lately Chief Ju%llea of Madras ?— 
1 would Blrengthon the judicial element, and reduce, If not altogether 
abolish, the executive element. 

( CAmrnian ) Do you not think there U a great advantage in the 
Secretary of Slate having at hand men who have held very high execu- 
tive ofSee in India, -who are able to give him the benefit of their expe- 
rience 1— The real Government of India la In India, and ought to be In 
India. So far 03 general questions are concerned, U b only when 
questions aro lefmod to the Secretary of State that the Secretary of 
State has to take eognltaneo of them ; and I bellove that, if jndges and 
each other persons as I have mentioned qnallfied themselvts property 
for the discharge of Iheb duty, they would ssebt Ih* Secretary of State 
quite os well aa the present executive mensherx. 

la your deSnltion of the position of the Semelory of State, you 
observe there are very hnpjrtaot questions that wooJd be referred to the 
Secretary of State 7— Yes, sometimes. 

And you do not think It desirable that he should have at band 
officers wlm know eomething of the clmunxtancev under which the 
questions have arisen, and who are able to advba him from their 
knowledge of Indian opinion and of Indian tradition ; you would leave 
him on those poicto to form hfa unaided judgment 7 I grant you that 
you have spoken of Indian judges being present ; but the Indian judges 
I understand, have not got the adminlstraUve ezpe^enca that many of 
the present members of the OouncQ have ?— That fa true; but under 
the present system it comes to this, that men who are responsible for 
things in India, themselves in -coarse of time come to be members 
and they, therefore, cannot be expected to condemn what they them- 
selves have dose befeue. 

(Sir WtUta^n Wedderburn) You attach mo« Importance to 
JmjKsrtiahty than to special knowledge of the subject ?— 1 da 

Because the oiaiters that come up before the Secretary of State 
are generally in tiie nature of an appeal against stxns action cf the 
Executive iu India ? — Y«. 
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And yon do not wUh those who have boon the authors 'of lliese 
cxoculiro acLs to come and sit afterwards in appeal upon these acts ?— 
That is precisely my view. 

{Mr. Ccan-tni’ii) I should Mice, before you coneludo this part of 
your Eubjoct, to get eomo definite Idea from you os to how you would 
wish this Council of the Secretary of Slate to be conalitutod ; how 
many members would you like U> have T— They have at present 
reduced the number to, I think, 10 memboR, and It might, very well 
so remain. Each of them might hold office for fire years or so— I would 
not put the thing quite definitely— only say live years or so. 

Walt a moment ; fire years or so ? Are you clear about that )— 
Well, 1 Ihlnk so. 

Do you think ten years loo long ?— Well, I think It Is rather loo 
long: that H ray view. 

Kext you would like to have them appointed nominally by the 
Crown ?— By the Crown. 

The appointment by the b^cretaiy of Btete means the same IMogf 
—If It comes to the same thing, well, there is no help ; but there would 
be a greater dignify In the poeitioa , 

Vou would have none appointed by any other authority than the 
Crown f— Well, the ultimate appointment should be by the Crown ; 
some of the members should bo appointed on the recommendation of 

• the members of the Indian Leglsbtlre Council. 

Of the represonloUro members of the Supreme Legislative Council, 

1 suppose, in India ?— -Yes, that Is what 1 mean, the Supreme Council ; 
but It all depends on bow many members you give. 

Suppose you take the allotmeot of three os you suggest P — Well, 
the representative members of the Supremo Legislative Council might 
nominate them. 

Might nominate throe ?— Might nominate three. * 

( Sir Andreta Scd/Ie ) By the ** j^resenlatlve memhers ” do you 
moan the non-official members generally, or only a certain class of 
non-official members ?— The noiw)fficlal members who are appointed 
on tiie recommendation of certain bodies. 

Not those who are nominated by the Viceroy ?— No, because that 
means Government nomination pure and simple. 

Then how many memhers of the Viceroy’s Council are there who 

• fulfil that condition that you have named ?— 1 heUeve there are seven 

or eight now. . . , . 
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Eight ; and you would allow tboM eight to elect three members to 
the Secretary of State’s Council?— But each member has behind him 
another electorate. 

I did not ask you whom they represent; but you would allow these 
eight memhers to appoint three members of the Secretary of State's 
Council ? — Well, I would, because there U no other machinery that re- 
presents India as these eight members do. 

( Courlnty ) It would not work out In your scheme that the 
eight would appoint three straight away ? I mean, when it came Into 
fall operation, there would be a vacancy every two years or something 
of that kind ? — It would be that. 

You would have an appointment made by the eight members of 
this year, and the eight who wonld appoint two years hence might or 
might not be the same but might be partly the same and partly differ- 
ent, and fio on ? — Yes. 

That would sfflount to three out of the tea Would you ollow the 
Crown to have any veto on that nomination 7— Ob, of course, the 
Crown must have the power of veto oo that nomination. 

The recommendation would be aeeeplsd, or not, by iba Crown ? 
— Yes. 

You would expect ft to he accepted as a rule ?— That is what 
.1 mean. 

Vfith reference to the.olher seven, do you lay down any restriction 
as to the classes froin which they would be chosen ? — 1 did not expect 
lobe asked to place before the Commission a definite scheme, but I 
should think that there should be three Jodian judges ; tliat is bow it 
strikes me now ; about three members might be Indian judges. 

Three ex-judges out of seven?— Three ex-judges. Yes. Then if the 
members are tan there should be two Englishmen who have never besn 
out to India, and two other parsons who have been in India ; they 
might belong to the Executive, or they might not belong to the Execu- 
tive. I would not absolutely shut executive oScers out 

You would reduce the representation of the Executive machinery 
of India to very modest dimensions ?— That Is because I feel our grie- 
vance is against them — not against any of the indJyidual members, 
bat against the system which makes them the judges of their own acts. 

You say yon are not expected to answer these questions, but as far 
as the Goveroment at home Is concerned. It seems as if In your mind 
the efficiency of the control depended upon the composition of thfs 
Council ?— Yea. 
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Tbijreforo jt is very impoitanl to have soma idea — not a rigid one, 
6ut Borne idea — of the way In which you would like that Council to he 
constituted ?— As a matter of fact I do not expect that this Council 
would be modified in any way, or, at any rate, that there would bo 
much modification in the conaUtutioo of this Council ; but I have pro* 
posed a committee afterwards which would ha a more elective com- 
mittee of control ; I attach more Importance to that. 

Who should be in London ? — Who should be in London, 

( Sir Donald Steioart ) Lord Welby, the witness Is right in saying 
that the appointments to the Council hero are made by the Secretary 
of State, but the Secretary of State’s appointments are, as heretofore, 
euhmitted to Her Majesty for approval before they are published ; that 
is the procedure, 1 believe. 

( Chairman ) But the appointment does not actually state that it 
is made by the ^een f — Under the Act it is made by the Secretary of 
State ; the names are submitted to Her Majesty for ratification. 

( itr. ISotvbray ) la that under the original Act 1 

(Chairman) Ko; that isunder the Act of 1859. Kow then, per- 
haps, we will pass on to the point of the Oovernment of India and the 
Finance Member ?— Subject to the control of the Secretory of State, 
which often is only nominal, the Government of India can administer 
the Indian revenues practically os they please. 

Would you let me just interrupt you there. I have some difficulty 
in reconciling that statement with what you have just told us ; when 
speaking of the Secretary of State, you said the administration of the 
Indian revenues is now practically entrusted to a Cabinet Minister, 
assisted by a Council of bis own nomioation — a Minister who brings 
no BpQci&l knowledge or experience of Indian affairs to the discharge of 
his duties; who, as a momW of the Imperial Executive, naturally has 
an eye to Imperial politics; that all financial power in regard to expen- 
diturd— executive, directive and controlling— Is centred in his hands, 
and that with all this vast concentrated power, he has really no 
responsibility except to the Cabinet of which bo is a member, and of 
wh(B8 support ho is always assured, and to Parliament where be has a 
safe majority behind him. I have some difficulty in reconciling that 
with your statement when you say *' subject to the control of a Secre- 
tary of Stale, which Is often only nominal " ?— What I meant there 
was that that was the theory of the subject, and that In regard to any 
general questions of policy which involve large expenditure, the 
voice of the Secretary of State pravails ; but, subject to (hat, in all 
ordinary matters tbs Government of India Is practically able to count 
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upon tho assonV of tho Secretary of State. As a rule the Secretary of 
State adopts the views of the Gorernment of India. 

Then ought not your first statement to l>e made with some quail* 
Scation, because it leaves us under the idea that the Secretary of State 
has the power of an autocrat in tho matter of finance? — But the 
Constitution gives him that power, and how the Comlitution is worked 
must depend upon the circumstance I am now dealing with 'the 
actual working of the Constitution, but the Comtftntion gives, in the 
first place, those rast powers to him. 

But should you not rather have elated it with that qualification, 
because t think anybody reading what you have stated to ns would be 
under the Impression that-*! think these are your own wortb — the 
sole autocrat in Indian finance Is the Secretary of State. 2fow it 
appears from this that you qualify this considerably in practice ? — I 
would qualify my formCT statement by saying that under the Cbnsti' 
tutloQ he is so, 

Would you go on ? — • The testimony of Sir Auckland Colvin sad 
Sir D. Barbw on this point Is of great importance. Sir A, Coliio 
v&s careful to point cut that the present weakness of the Finance 
Member's poslUon dales virtually from 1585. That being so, it is 
evident that the dUsent of Lord Cnmer, as also cd Lords Kartbhrook 
and Elpon, from hia and Sir D. Barbour's view Is beside the point It 
U true that Lord Lansdowne and Lord BoberU also do not endorse the 
view of the two Tinance Members. But this was only to be expected, 
seeing that they themselves are tbepsKy against whom the complaint 
is directed, ^^en Sir A-Odvin and Sir D. Barbour say that with 
the Viceroy oa his side the Ftoaoca Member is as strong as he ought 
to be : and when they complain of the weakness of his position during 
their time, the only inference to be drawn ban that is that the 
Viceroys under wbom they served viz.. Lords Dufferih and lansdowne, 
were not of an economical tarn of mind; and, of course, we cannot 
expect Lord Lansdowne to concur in that view. 

But, if it 13 the case that there has been a change of policy since 
1885, it is quite possible that that change may have b»n necessary , 
is it not?— That view may be held on tho other side ; it is open to 
them of course to say that. 

I mean, is it patent on the face of it that the Viceroy must have 
been wrong and the Finance Member right 1— But l am expressing 
what fa the non-official view of the matter ; the official view of course, 
we know, fa that it w^ necessary. ’ 

Bat official view or non-offidal view, ft does not really matter It 
faBofficieottosay that,wh€n Uw Finance Member differs from the 
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Viceroy, necessarily the Viceroy mmt be wrong ?— Oh, I do not say 
that ; but the presumption is that the Finance Member, being a mem- 
ber of the Executlye Council, would not oppose a thing, if it were 
really necessary, merely on financial grounds. I would'be disposed to 
attach something of extra importance to the opinion of the Finance 
Member. 

That is attaching a very great weight, is it not, to the superiority 
of financial knowledge in the Council ? — But that is because he occu- 
pies a uni(ine position ; he knows what the executive needs are, and he 
knows also what the country can afford. The other members think 
rather of the needs, as they take them to be, than of the finances. 

Then how would you sum up the question ? — The whole position 
may be thus eummed up : (1) The buffer of the Company’s Govern- 
ment which fairly protected Indian interests is gone, and there is no 
offectuaal substitute ; (2) We have no effective constitutional safe- 
guards against -the misapplication of our revenues to extra-Indian re- 
quirements ; (3) The control vested Jo the Council of the Secretary of 
State under the statute of 1858 » rendered almost nugatory by the 
alteration of its status under recent amending Acts. The mode of 
recruiting the Council U also radically faulty ; (4) Tho control of 
Parliament as against the Secretary of State has become entirely 
nominal, owing to the latter being a member of tbe Imperial Executive 
with a standing majority behind him. Tbe old periodical inquiry by 
Parliament and its /ealous watchfuloess are gone. In fact, we have at 
present all the disadvantages of Parliamentary government without 
its advantages. In the case of cll departments except the Indian, ex- 
Mlnisters think it their duty and also feel it to be their interest to 
exercise tbe closest watch on tbe proceedings of their successors with 
a view to passing the most adverse criticism that may be possible. In 
regard to India alone, ex-Mlnisteis vie with and sometimes even go 
beyond their successors in extolling sU that exists and all that is dons. 
Tho responsible opposition in this country thus abdicates its functions 
in tbe case of India only. 

When you speak of the old inquiry by Parliament, I presume you 
refer to tbe Inquiry. which took place at intervals of twenty years Into 
the constitution of the old Compaoy ?—¥os, at the time of renewing 
tho Charter. 

And you think that that was a valuable method of inquiry which 
brought the whole qiiretion of the government of India before Parlia- 
ment? — Yes. 

But since the abolition erf tho Cioapany In 1858, have there not 
been a great number of inquiries by Parliament into different brandies. 
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of IntffaD expenditure — ospjcfall; finance ?— Yes, there have been 5 
notably the Fawcett Committee, which came twenty years after 1853, 
and then this Commission, which comes twenty years after that ; I 
know that, but there is such a ffreat amount of trouble In getting 
these committees, and of course tlwra Is no constitutional safeguard 
that they will bo readily granted. v 

The difference that you speak of lies in this that, nnder the Charter 
of the old East India Company, these inquiries necessarily took place at 
the end of certain periods ; under the present system you may have 
Inquiries, prohahly equally valuable Inquiries, but you have no security 
as to whan, and under what circumstances, they will take place ; is 
that it ?— That is so, and there is another point also. In those days 
inquiries ware made into tha whole administration, while now gene- 
rally eertein points are epeci/Ied. For izutance, this Commission can 
inquire into expenditure, and not into revenue ; there ia that difference 
also. 

There is another way of looking at that; if yon appoint a Com- 
mission to inquire into everything connected with the administration, 
you generally find that from mere want of lime it is obliged to ' bIot 
over a good deal of its work. Do you not think there is a good deal 
to be said for appointing a Commission with a definite and more or 
less limited abject ; is It not more likely to get satisfactory results 
I quite admit the force of what your Lordship ssya, but there is this 
much on the other side, that the people could lay all their grierances 
before such a Commission, if it was a general one ; and the fact that 
Farliament ordered these general inqrUrles before shows that they were 
alive to the importance of that consideration. 

(fSr TTiiiwm Wetilerbam) And was it not a great point in 
those inquiries that the lenewa! of (he Charter depended upon the 
Cbmpany showing that they had done good wort? — Yes, that 
was so. 

And that, previous to the inquiry, the Government of India was 
very anxious to put its housa in mder in every department 7,— 1 
believe it was. 

Bo that there was not so very much to find fault with by the lime 
they came and asked for a renewal of their power ? — I should pro- 
Eonie that was so. 

.Eat now the officials know 12tey kara a permanent posithn, 
and they do not care much about public opinion ia India ? — 
Yes. 

(CAairmnn) You have drawn a distinction between the action 
of ei-MInislers when dealing with Home affairs and with Indian 
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afTafre, Fayfnp, with regard to India, that ex-JIinlatore vio with, and 
Eoraetlmea oven go beyond their snccosswis. In oxtolUng what Js done. 
May I ask, do the facti really boar that out ? If wo take the case of 
tbo cotton dutiog, I think we Iteard er-MIn/slers eilromely critical 
upon the conduct of Mlnlstora who were responsible for the cotton 
duties? - But, my Lord, there waa thfa dfclingulshing circumstance. 
The Government of India and the Secretary of State wore not In 
Bgroomont, and, thcrofuro, those that wore connected with the Govern* 
monlof India before, naturally took the side of the Government 
of India ; but In connexion with the recent debate, for Instance, on 
Sir William Wedderburn’a motion, Lord George Hamilton was not. 
If 1 may say so, quite able to put the case about famine Insurance 
from the olhclal aide as etrongly as Sir Henry Powlor* did — well. In 
no other department do oX'SecrotarJes come to tbo rescue of the 
Secretary of State quite In that fashion*; that Is what I mean. 

YoumaVe-your etaUmont rather sweeping. In drawing this dis- 
tinction between the action of ex-Af/nlsIers In regard to English and 
In regard to Indian afTalrs. I have no doubt such a case as that you 
have mentioned could bo adduced; but. on tbo other hand, I point out 
to you that Ministers tocolvod very severe criticism In Parliament on 
account of tbo ootton duties; and I might give you an inslaneo on 
tbo olljor band : there was a eovoro criticism on the actual Mlntsters 
in respect to the Dongola* expedition — lam not saying In the least 
whether they wore right or wrong? — It again comes under that 


1. sir Henri HarlUj Fcaler (BrttVIjeoaat WoWerbsaptoa) {lUO-1911); 
member, lloase of Commoo* ( IS80-t90S) ; onder-Kcretiry for Home Affairs ( 1834 ); 
president. Local Corerameat Doard tl89Z): SecteUrr for India (ISIM-es): cbalf 
man, Indian Currency Commitlee (1893*99). 

2. Tbe reference is to Ibe amendment wbtcb Sir William Wedderburn moved 
on 26tb Jaonaiy tS97 Uaiing (be debate oo ibe Address to the Crows, and to tbe 
speeches of the then (ConKrratlve) Secretary Stale, Lord George lltmiltoo 
andafomer (Liberal) Secrelary, Sir Henry Towler, on Sir WiUUm Wedderboro’s 
motion. Ilis motion prayed for an loanlry "Into tbecoadillon of the masse* of the 
TndUn people, with a «>ew to ascertain tbe canses by reason of which they are 

helpless to resist even the first attacbeof (amiDeaadpeslileece". In tbe conrseof 

tbe debate, Ihe administration of tbe ramlne latotanee Fond was criticised, and 

both Lord George lUmlUoa and Sit Henry Fowler tried In reply to the criticism 

and to defend (he Government of India. Tbe tatter uid in the coarse of his speech : 
“ I have a strong opinion of the goodness of the Govemment of India ... I think it 
a wise, a strong, and an economical Goveramcnl— aCovernmeat which baa conferred 
upon India antold blessings". 

For the Famine Insurance Fund, tee pp. IC9. t71>3 and 222 above. 

3. Dongola, a province of tbe Angto-EgypUan Sudan, noted for a breed of 
ttfong. hardy horses. Tbe espeditioo was snecej^uUy led by Kitchener in 1896. 

0.-68 
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category which I haro mentioned, namely, when there Is a difference 
between the Gorernment of India and the Secretary of State. 

Ido not see the connexion between that case and that of which 
we are speaUng. AU I say Is, that there Is no kind of conspiracy of 
conduct between Ministcia and ex-BfIntaters In regard to Indian 
affairs ? — I do not say there Is any conspiracy. 

That is my own word ? — But there ia no InUrfst felt practically 
by the ex-MimsUr In criticising the proceedings of his successor. In 
regard to the English Budget, for instance, item by Item there Is a 
furious contst; whereiU the Indian Bod^t la all passoi or discussed 
in a few boats with omply benches, nobody feeling the slightest 
interest in the matter. 

( Sr TViMim lVid<lerbtirit ) But In the case of the cotton duties^ 
to which the Chainnan referred. I do ntd. think Sir Henry Fowler 
proposed to take any action in the case nntil the end of the session, 
when it wo^ all settled and too late ?— That was eo. 

And Ido not think that he gave any a.«si5tance whaterer, hut 
rather was opposed to the motion with regard to the cotton duties 
which was m^e in the course of the session? — Ves ; roy point was 
in the other departments ex'Mlnlsters bare a direct interest in 
discrediting the work—if I may use such a very strong expression— 
of their successors, ehowing up to the country praclicaDy that its 
affairs are not administered quite eo well as they were by themselves* 
In regard to India there is ao such motive. 

( Cfiairmin ) My outside expeitence leads me to believe that ex* 
hlinlsters are quite as ready to criticise their opponents in th^ 
Govenunent in r^ard to India as in regard to any other matter ? — 2 
thought it was a sort of cfScial etiquette cot generally to cqipose 
Ministers in regard to Indian Tnatters. 

Tor^ume: (5) The Govemment of India, as at present const!' 
tuted, cannot be mueb interrated in economy. Almost all internal 
administration having been made over to the Proviacial Govemmenls 
under the decentralization sebeme, questions of foreign policy, large 
pnbUe works and military questions aisotb almost the whole attention 
of the Government of India. Further, the Finance Slember excepted, 
every other member of Council, including, since 18S5, the Viceroy, has 
a direct interest in the increase of expanditura 

WeH, in all Governments theraars heads of departments, who are 
interested in expenditure > that is not a pecnliarity of the Indian 
Government ? — But In India they are not afraid cf the taxpayers. 
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whereas in England they are afraid of the taxpayers, the control of 
the House of Commons being so effectlre. 

It has been represented to us that, though they are not afraid of 
the tatpaycrs, at llw same t/rae heads of departments are aware that 
extravagant expenditure will necessitate Increase of taxation, and 
they are awar« that that is a serious matter ?--ye3, but in England 
they liave also to face a formidable opposition in order to pass their 
measure, whereas In the case of India there is no such thing. 

(G) Neither in England nor In India is there the salutary check 
of public opinion on the financial administration. Parliament is ill- 
informed and even indifferent And the Supreme and Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils are simply powerless to control expfmditure, since the 
Budgets have not to be passed, and no resolutions in reference to them 
can be mo\’ed 

Coming to the question of remedies, I think it Is, in the 
first place, absolutely necessary that the Indian Budget should be 
passed item by Item in the Viceregal liegUlatWeCouncU. Government 
may retain their etaodiog majority as at present, and that means an 
absolute guarantee that no advarae vote will ever be carried against 
them. We have so wish to see tbeGorernmest of India defeated on any 
point in the Supreme Legislative Council, but the moral effect of 
recording and, so to say, focussing by means of divisions, non- 
official disapproval of certain items of expenditure will, I expect, be 
very great It must be remembered that while large questiona of 
policy can he discussed and settled with advantage only in this coun- 
try, the details of Indian expenditure can be crlticlsedieffeetlvely and 
with the necessary amount of knowledge only in India. 1 would also 
provide that, when a certain pFcq>ortIon of the non-official members of 
the Supreme LegislatiTe Council, say more than half, are of opinion 
that the voting of a particular saui by the Council is prejudicial to 
Indian interests, they may, if they please, draw up a statement of 
their cose and submit it through the Government of India to a Com- 
mittee of Control which, 1 venture to suggest, shouid be created in 
this country. The creation of such a Committee of Control is a matter 
of the most vital importance. A Standing Cfemm/ttee of the House 
of Commons has been suggested, and would, I think, do very well 

You think a (kjmmittee of the House of Commons would do very 
well, although it belong to a body that you have described as ill-in- 
formed, and even indifferent to iadiaa affairs ?— But when certain 
members are specifically appointed to undertake a specific duty, I do 
expect that they -will qualify themsdves for that duly ; or the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council might be entrusted with the work ; or 
even the Arbitration Committee which now seems likely to be created 
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might do for Ihh purpose. And tho duty of reporting to Parliament 
from lima to lime on raattars of Indbn finance might ho assigned to It. 
But whatever the form, the CommlUco should have absolutely no 
powers of Initiating expenditure; elso, like the old so-called Board of 
Control, it wIU do more liartn than good. The CommlUeo should take 
cognizance of all appeals addressed to (t by the non-oniclal members 
of the Viceroy’s Council, and might also call for papers of Its own 
accord, and oxcrclso general control over the administration of Indian 
expenditure. The proeoadinga should ho raportod to Patlfamont from 
time to time. If some such body were called Into existence, the mere 
fact (hat non-ofile fa! members will be In a position to appeal to it, 
tbeiuby putting the Goremmont of India and (be SecretarY of State 
on their defence, will hare a tremendous moral eifect, which will make 
for economy and sound financo In a very striking manner. There Is 
nothing In thb which wHi In any way alTeet the direetjro and execu- 
tive powers of the Secretary of State or the Govcrnmenl of India. The 
plan provide only for a reasonahlo amount of control and will enable 
the representatives of Indian taxpayers, who have no powers of eon* 
tioUing expenditure, to make a complaint In a responsible and eonstl* 
tuUosal manner. 

Vou say that there is nothing in this plan that will in auy 
way affect the directive and executive powers of the Secretary of 
State or the Go'emment of India ; but you are vesting In 
the non-official mombera of the Supreme Legislative Oouneil a 
power of appeal to an outside body, which should on that appeal 
criticise, and report to Porllsmeat on, the acts of the Executive. 
Now, without saying whether that would contribute to good govern* 
znent or sot, It would bo a very considerable interference with the 
executive power of the Secretary of States would it not f — It would be 
this way ; the Secretary of State or the Government of India might 
sanction a certain expenditure. This body might ultimately pronounce 
that the expenditure WM not proper. The expenditure would have 
been incurred already ; there would be no help so far, but it would have 
its effect afterwards. 

Yes: but still, that power of a committee to report hostffely on 
the Screetary of State's action must be held to affect the executive 
power of the Secretary of State. It is an interference, surely, with the 
method In which the Secretary of State exercises his duties ?— .It wcTold 
he a scut of control, and that would be necessary ; but I do not see how 
it would be Inlerlerence with his administrative work. 

The Government would have an outside ewnmittee reporting 
upon their acts. It is very tme it might not prevent the Becretary of 
Slate from giving an order, but it would be a very saiioua check upon 
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him, which l3 no doubt what you seok. So fat oa it exercises that check 
upon hira, it is an Interferenca with his powers, do you not think so ? 
—But your Lordship has already dwelt on the great importance of the 
effect of the independent audit. Now, arguing as you are now doing, 
might it not be said that that audit ia an interference with the work 
of these Ministers ? The audit would point out any irregularity, and 
that would be a sort of— 

The independent audit merely reports wbelher the expenditure is 
in accordance with the law, or with Government orders, which are 
equivalent to law. In this case, as I understand it, the non-olBcial mem- 
bers are to criticise the policy, and this Committee of Control is to 
report to Farliament on the policy of the Secretary of State. That is 
not the same thing as seeing whether the expenditure is legal or not ? 
—The Committee would not veto the action of the Secretary of State or 
of the Government of India, but they would only report to Parliament, 

( Sir James Peile ) Would they lake evidence ? — Tes. 

And put the Government of India on its defence 7— The Govern- 
ment of India would draw up a statement and send it op to that 
OommIttee ; and, if the members wanted any loformatioo they might 
call for It; but we must really have some control of policy of that 
kind. 

Thirdly, 1 would next suggest that, as a rule, the Council of the 
Secretary of State should be recruited from persons unconnected with 
the Indian Executive, and that s reasonable pTOpotlloa be appointed 
on the recommendation of the representative members of the Indian 
Legislative CounclL 

( Chairman ) Is that the Council you are speaking of now ? — No, 
it is the Secretary of State's GTuociL I do not disturb the Council 
vary much. 

Fourthly, I would suggest that section 55 of the Government of 
India Act of 1858 be amended. TbU section, as it stands at present, 
enacts that “ except for preventing or rolling actual invasion of Her 
MaJ^ty's Indian pfKsessions, or under other sudden and urgent neces- 
sity, the revenues of India shall not, without the consent of both 
Houses of ParUament, be applicable to defray tbs expenses of any 
military operation carried on bsyond the external possesgions of such 
frontiers by Her Majesty's forces charged upon such revenues.” Now, 
this only safeguards the controlling powers of Parliament, and does 
not provide, as is commonly believed, against the diversion of our 
moneys from their legitimata use, the only thing secured being that 
the sanction of Parliament shall ba obtainedfor such diversion. No 
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tloubt tills is good, a.'! far as it goa^ but it is not ffufliclent, and 1 would 
pjEss-for an express and absolute statutory prorislon, gWngus a 
complete Euaranleo against the misappropriation of our revenues for 
purposes unconnoctod with our interests. 1 therefore beg to suggest 
that section 55 of the Government of India Act of 1838 bo so amended 
as to provide tlial, except in casa of actual or threatened invasion, the 
Tovonuos of India shall not bo used for miiltarj oparallons beyond lha 
natural frontiers of India, uniass, at any rats, a roasonabla share of 
such expenditure U put on Hi« English ostimotos. I would further 
suggojttbat the frontiow oi India shoald be definitely declared by 
statute and should not be liable ta ettaaston without statutory amend- 
ment. 

Then your propjssi would be that these frontiers haring boon 
defined, under no circumstancas should India contribute towards any 
oparallons oulslda thoia frontiers unless a part of such ozpanditare U 
put on the EnglUh estlonlas. For Instance, supposing it was a 
question of maintaining lha Indapaadence of the Sues Canal— that Is 
beyond the frontiers of India— t take it your law would not prevent the 
Government of India from contributing to the operations necessary for 
that pu^kNs, provided always that the English Oovoroment took s 
share ?— It would come to that. 

FiftMy, I would urge that the oiected members of the Legislative 
Councils of ifadras, Bombay, Bengal, Eorth- Western Frovfnees, and 
now Punjab and Barmah, bj invested with the power of returning to 
the Imperial Parliament one oinmber for each province. Six men in 
a House of 670 would introduca no disturbing factor, while the House 
would he in a position to ascartain Indian public opinion onlhovari* 
009 questions coming up before it la a constitutional manner, I may 
mention that the small French and Portuguese settlements in India 
already enjoyaslmilarpririlege Hero,'aga}Q,lre}y moreuponthemoral 
effect of the course proposed than upon any actual results likely to bo 
directly achieved. Though only six in number, the Indian members, 
actingunanimouslyonany Indian question, wouldadequately represent 
thastateof Indian pubKcopfnioaon the subject, and Government would 
have to take note of that. Zidtan represeotatlves in Parliament would 
further greatly strengthen British rule in India by giving the Indian 
people a tangible and gratifying proof of India being really considered 
a part and parcel of a groat and free empire. 

You say truly that six men in a Rouse of 670 would introduce no 
disturbing factor. Do you contempUte that these Indian membom 
should have full voting pDwera; in fact, that they should vote our 
taxes r — Yes, I think so. 
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You soe ho objoclion from Ibat point of view ?— I see no objection. 

Of course, if you had such memheTS teprogonling Indian intcrostsp 
ft would open the door to more fntarferenca on tho part of ParUament 
with Indian affairs ?— But these man by themselves would not do any- 
thing unless they were able to Induce others to share their own views ; 
tliat means something Important, 1 think. 

( Sir Donald Sleimrl ) flow would you secure unanimity of 
opinion between the six ? — I do not secure It. If they were unanimous 
on any Indian question, that would moan that public opinion in India 
was strong upon tliat point. 

( Hr, Courliien ) Your proposal is that each one of tho six should 
bo elected by a separate electorate ? — Yes. There are tho Legislative 
Oauncils In the sir provinces already elected by the people ; and the 
members of the Legislative Councils should elect a member each. 

( Hr, iloabran ) iflght those bo either people sent from India or 
people in England ?— Any people ; I would Impose no restriction. 

With regard to the Portuguese seltlemenU that you spoke of, aro 
tho elected members Portuguese residents |n India who are sent over 
to Portugal ?— I do not think there is any restriction ; they can send 
whom they please ; they must be men in their confidence, that Is all 

( Hr. Cunriney ) The French have representatives of all their 
colonies In tho Legislative Assembly f— The colonies of England are 
solf-governed, therefore they do not want representation in the 
Imporia] Government We are tho only dependency without any re- 
presentative government, therefore %vo must be provided for either 
here or there. 

Not quite the only dependency ; Ceylon may bo much smaller, but 
Ceylon is a case ? — But Ceylon is very nearly a self-governing colony. 
Ceylon has its Council, which Is much more representative than our 
Council ; it is nearly a sQU-eoveraias erfony. 

iChairimn) Your proposal is not for direct election of those 
members whom you would send to the Imperial Parliament j they are 
to bo chosen indirectly, as it were, by a college, namely, tho members 
who have been already elected to eerve in the Legislative Councils ? — 
Yes, that would bo so. Tho great advantage that we would then eecuro 
Is this : at present, private fnerafaers take up the cause of India, but 
the officials Como down upon them, and say, “ These are only self- 
constituted members for India"; those six Indian members will bo 
men who are really representative of India ; and, if they are unani- 
mous, that will be of great moral strength to us. 
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Have you any Buggcstlona that you would like to make with 
rospccttothe Viceroy ?— Yog, tkow la one. The last euggestlon that 
1 have to make on this subject Is that, M far os possible, Indian Viceroys 
should bo Bolected from among men who have earned a distinct post* 
tlon for themselves for their grasp of Intricate problems of finance. 
Among the first Ministers of England, no greater names can bo 
mentioned than Ihosa of Walpole, PItl, Pool, Dfaraoll, and Gladstone; 
and all these men were great Finance Ministers. I know that men in 
the very front rank of English polities do not care to go to India, but 
all the same, if men noted for their knowledge of finance were indncod 
to accept the Viceroyalty of India, the arrangement wonld produce 
decidedly beneficial results. It would be a great advantage to all if 
the Viceroy, instead of being bis own Minislerfor Foreign Affairs, 
were to be his own Finance Minister. At any rate, his Imisediato 
connexion with the Foreign Department should cease, the department 
being placed, like other departments, tn charge of a sepaiate member 
of the Executive Council 

Do you mean by your suggestion that no one should be selected 
for the post of Viceroy who has not been Cbancsllor of the Exche* 
quor ?>-'Ob, I donotmean that, because no Chancellor of tbe EzchsQUei 
would core to go to India. 

Well, I put the case very broa^ in that way, because you said 
that the persons should be chosen among men who have earned for 
themselves a distinct position for their grasp of intricate problems of 
finance ; I wanted, therefore, to see the class of men to whom you 
would restrict the field of choice ?— I believe that in the debates in the 
House of Commons some men specially distinguish tbemselves in the 
dlscussloia about finance ; or there might be persons who have been 
connected for a long time with the Financial Department ; it is so 
difficult to say definitely. 

What you mean is such a member as the late Mr. Fawcett 
was? — Oh yes, the late Mr. Fawcett would have done very well. 

That Is the class of man you mean ? — That would bo a very 
proper name. 

< 3fr. Cmrlneu’) But there would be no tangible tost of qualities 
in such a man as that 7— The test would be that the man would bo 
willing to take the Financial Fortfrdio when he ffoes sj> 

unless he really liked financo, he would not do that. 

( Chairman ) Would not that be open to very much the same 
..objection which, I understand, you advanced against the present 
(practice in which the Viceroy is his own Foreign Secretary? As I 
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nnaemlana your objection, it b limt the Vioatoy should not bo Minater 
oi any spoolal Department, and Ihotoforo yon object to to he og the 
Foreign Secretary. Might not objection bo taken equdly woUto hb 
being Finance Member !-Ho ahould not bo Mi'*'®' triT'Sa 
department, that b what I mean; otherwise, ha b dlreelly interested 
in spending. 

Might there not be a certain rUt In maling the Viceroy a specla- 
Ibl in tins way? -Important as most of ns think Snance to be, a man 
whohadonlyaneyotoenanco might mate in gorernmonl grievona 
« » i-«. ha not ?— Sir Robert Peel so*! Mr. Gladstone made 

colbr of tbo Exchequer and Prime Minister at one time; Mr, G^tone 
was at one time Chancellor of the Exchequer and Prime Minister, 
and 80 wa 3 Sir Robert Peel also. 

■RttflbftVieeror of course, Is the head of the executive Govern- 
mont • and objeellon'has been taken hero to the Prime Minhler taMog 

apmliouh.rh,anoho(admi-ibtrationinmhbownhente^a^^^^^^^ 

^ principle. Sit Robert Peel waa only Chancelior of the achegner 
4 - in 1834 • hut. of course, you are perfectly justified lo 

IXhSct^ifwAm, Mlolaterend 
cheouw at the same time. Now we coma to the subject of prmrinclal 
finawe ?-! now come to the very Interesting and impOTtant 
finance/ i gratefully acknowledging that the 

IrSralln X iTdone ?^t deal of good, even aa far ee it 
has gone 1 think the time has come when an toporUnt further step 
Stte’hetakenj^bnowmt^y^^^^^ 

Ripom^lie fact that nearly the whole int^al admi^tration of the 
jvipuu. a Provincial Governments explains why 

:h“Seea"— 

etome^ in the motUr of iinaneo alrenglheDed much more than it b at 
pr 3 . The 'expenditem edminbtered by the ProTlneml 
1 • 1 11 jnwraiai^toobiacte which arefntimatelyconnectedwitnthe 

wSefroiC"^^ tb^efere tbb expend.tore, 
r^tLffor Jm. Tb, ^^ 

rmt'SiexTrLiem arereeby emyone^tded^em^a 

,, , j »Tio tirflafc Provincial Governments by the Gov 

L“mmf 5 SSbhret.prf^ 

Ingpaitlea not being one footing of equably, the Goyeramenl of 
Indie virtually gives the Provininel G^emm.nb such la me ^_»em e 
the maximum advantage te Ifaelf ; and the power which it posses.es oi 
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disturbins tba contracts eyao dorins Kia period of their correner 
leaves the Proviocial Governments in a state of helplessness andinsecu* 
rity, and all this is very prejndieial to the Interns of the internal 
administration of tbs eoantry. A reference to the tables, given on 
pages 47 and 48 of the Appendix to Section I of the evidence recorded 
by Oils CommissioD, will at once show bow at escbsnccesalve revision 
the Government of India, whUe keeping to itself all the growth of 
revenne whiebbad accmed to It as its share of the normal expansion, 
has, in addition, resnined a large partion of the share of growth that 
had accrued to the Provincial Govenwoenls, compeHiag them thereby 
to cut flown their expenditure in the first year or two of each new 
contract Thus, taking Bombay as an lUostraticm, we find that in 
1835*7, the last -year of the contract of 1832, its expenditure was 
Bx, 3,993,912. This expenditnie bad, however, to bo reduced to 
Bx. 3,814,500 in 1887-8, the first year of the next contract, and it was 
not till 1891-S that the level of 18S6-S7 was again reached, when, at 
the next revision, it was again pat back. The same was the case with 
almost every other provlacs. How sore is the feeling of Proviocial 
GoTerocaenta ou this subject may best be seen from the following 
reenarks, which the Lieutenasl-Govereor of Bengal thought It his 
duly to siake on the matter in the Supreme X-eglslative Ccuncil last 
year; 

I imui tty IdsprMiU tti« war tavUeb tb«sa ^leqaesnlsIrerlcteBi have too 
fn^gestlr bsoa osnriodout. ‘th* pro*iDO(«t iboop i> sama&nlj tbrews oa SU 
bask. elota clipped sad ibora ofittwool. aad tamed oot to tblrti tUUlt fleece 
growt eseta. Tbc aarosl UitotT ol a protineiel eosirwt ie tbi*-*ttro 
jean of ecrevtag end eeelog end pootpoaemtat of verb', tvo reare of 
reioaed toergj oa • aonaa) eeale. end one jeer of dleeipetioa of belaseer, ia ibe 
(ear that, U not epeat, thej will be annexed bj tbe Saprtme OoTernaeat, direetlj 
or iodireeklr, at tbe tloia o( tstiilon. Hew all tbie It wronx, not to laj, denore* 
Ilting. I eaj Uie Sipreoie aovemment woxbt not to ebear too oloaelj eeeb 
qt^Btjseaa’oia. It Ii asmaeb lotereeted to tbeveaiiaoitjofwork ee tfasF/o*ia* 
cial Qoeemmente, end onscbt to endeeeonr to eecare tbit and evold extrosia 
boaUvtrsrmmls e( tbe proeinoiel finaoeet ... It woold be an imaenie 
gain to looal admloistritloee <f tbe Ooreraffieot of Indie eeold aee i(t waj to 
reaewlagtboeoatraola wlib at Btileebaaje a* pnctleablaeo eaeb oooarioa. It 
Uonij Is tbli way tbtttbeeloaeatel Eaial eerteistj. wbiobwat tmV forward 
laItTO at one oftbe main objeete of deeentratlxetion. nan beeeenred. BItberto 
we bare badbut little of eerialntj. 

A sitniUr protest was made last year by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of tha North- West Ihovfnces ftoM ilf place fn the Leg&Iative Council 
ol that Province; and this year Ihs Government of Madras has 
addressed a very strong remonstrance agmnst the surrender of an 
additional 24 lakhs of rupees a year demanded by the Supreme 
Government. 
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' ' You sa7 that the Suprerae Goremmant la la a position to secure 
on revision of the contract the raaxlmum advantage to itself, and jou 
have given us the instance of Bombay j but could you give us any 
general figure on the point ?— Yes, I have taken out figures in 
connexion with the progress of erpenditurs. 

Could you make use of them to explain your view to us The 
present contracts are on the losls on which they were made by X>ord 
Rlpon's Government in 183^3. Since then there have been two more 
revisions. It Is Interesting to note bow the growth of net expenditure 
has been divided between Imperial and Provincial since 1882, when 
provincial finance was placed on Its present basis. Patting together 
Tables 1 and 21 of Sir H, IVatorfieJd, we have the ioUoviag Tesult : 


Year 

ToUl 

Net. 

Provincial 

Net. 

Imperial 

Net. 



in crores of 

Id crores of 

la cToresot 



rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

18S2-83 


41-79 

10-98 

30-81 

1883-^ 


41-66 

3^83 

30-83 

1884>85 



11-62 

30-28 

1885-86 


45-43 

18-27 

33-16 

1886-87 


44-53 

13-12 

32-43 



47 37 

12-35 

35*02 



46-44 

12-52 

33-92 



4734 

13-10 

34-24 



45-66 

12 64 

33-02 



49-50 

13-60 

35-90 



53 43 

13-40 

39-03 



51-87 

13-33 

38-54 

1894-95 


52-74 

13-13 

39-61 

Increases In 1894-93 

10-95 

2-15 

8-80 • 

over 1882-83 






You might give us three years (not to give us the whole mass 
of figures), 1882-3, 18S?-90, sad J89J-5; I think that that would 
exemplify your contention?— I would put It In this way ; 1886-7 was 
the last year of Lord Blpon’s provincial contract; the provincial 
expenditure in that year amounted to Ri, 12-12, and this expenditure 
was 13'13 in 1894-5, There has been altogether an increase in those 
thirteen years of Ri. 2,000,000; out of that mora than one-half was la 
the first four years. 

Pou say the provincial net expenditure was 12-12, and in the last 
yearl3-13?— Yea, therefore ilia lese than one million, but the total 

is 2.15. ■ • 
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. F/ool tbs beginnic??— Therefore, I mean that daiicg the first fooi 
years the focreasa more than one half of the total incresea. 

Let 03 pot it in tUs way; inyoar first year 1882-83, the prorinclal 
net eipendlture was 10-93, that fa very nearly Bx. 11,000,000, fa It 
nolt — Tes. 

la 1894-S it was 13*13 ? — Tes, 

Showing a difference upon that whole psrlod of 2*15 ? — ^Yea, 

But now I want you to show the effect of these new conlracla by 
Showing what has happened to the Imperial Government? — Yes. If 
yoor liCrd^p will allow me, 1 will read five or six lines I have written 
In .eTpUnaUoi] d thistable: It will be seen that, while the expendi- 
tnre of the internal adsUnfatratfan of the coontry has been allowed to 
Increase in thirteen years by only a little over two crcrres, the expendi- 
tore adminfatered by the Govarnoient of India has inersasod daring 
the time by nearly 9 crorea. It may also be added that, during the 
three years of Lord Itipon's yteeroyalty which belong to this period, 
the net Imperial expeaditore was ncA only sot Iscreasisg bat actaally 
showed a tendency to decrease. On the other hand, more than the 
Increase in provincial expesditore took place In the £nt four years, if. 
daring the currency of the provincial contrsets made by Ijord RIpos’s 
Government. Yoor Lordship will see that the provincial expenditare 
for 1835-6 is 12*27 J the next year It fa 12*12 and then your Lordship 
tni^l come to 1891*2, when it fa 13-60, then there fa 13-40 agmn; 
It fa pat back at each rerfaion. while tbs Imperial expenditure, on the 
other hand, has been going higher up. 

You point oat that over tha whole period the provincial expendi- 

toje has risen by 2*1S on aboai 11 7 — Yes. 

Whfle the Imperial net expenditure lias risen very nearly 9 on 

30. fa the difference in percentage between those two very great 7— 

Well, I'fear it fa not quite right to put it in that way, 

laronghfigarestheInjpOTal expenditure fa « little more than 
three to one rf the provincial Yes, at the starting. 

Multiply 2*15 by 3 and you would be getting on for 7 7—6-45. 

WMb the increase in the Imperial was very nearly 9 7— Yes 
nearly 9. ’ 

Therefore you see by those figures that the Imperial net 
expenditure has increased at a greater rate than the provincial net 
expenditure 7— Yea. 
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Your Imperial net expendituro {3 on a limited number of servicee, I 
fluppose, is it not ? You exclodd debt, do you not J— The debt, of 
course, belongs to the Government of India; the Provincial Governments 
have nothing to do with debt ' ' . 

But how do you make up your Rx. 30,000,000? What 'services 
make up the 30-81 In 1882-3 ?— Sir Henry Watarfield has given all 
that in bis evidence. You have the Army, for instance, in the first 
place ; then there are certain services which ere directly under the 
Government of India, and there are railways, the deficit on railways; 
there are some Irrigation works also which are still under the direct 
control of the Government of India; then the home remittances; all 
these come under the' Government of India, whereas the administration 
of each province is entrusted to the Provincial Government. 

But you see the total net expenditure on these aerrices is only, in 
the last year of your figures, 52*74 ? — Yes. . , 

And, of coarsa, tJiere is a rary large sum beyond that to make up 
the budget of Indian expenditure. What is the difference, , because . 
what you call the Imperial net expenditure does not. represent the 
whole of the expendituro of the Indian empire 7— Ho. I have taken the 
figures given by Sir Henry Waterfield, 52*74 Is given net. but be 
excludes cost of collection ; that is a matter of difference between him 
and us. Then there are about 25 cror^ on railway account, that is 
also eliminsled, and then, I think, though the nominal budget is for 96 
crorea the net budget is practically 52*74, according to Sir Henry 
Waterfield's way of putting it, or about 60 crores according to our 
view, including the charges of collection. Excluding the charges cf 
collection, and all those other things, it stands at 52.74. 

And those are Sir Henry Waterfield’s figures 7— Those are Sir 
Henry Waterfield's figures J I have s::dd that. 

Do you out of those figures prove, or consider that you could 
prove, t^t the Imperial Government hM taken more than Iks fair 
share of the Increase of these provincial revenues? — Oh, yes, much 
more than a fair share; if the contracts had continued as they had 
gone on before, the Imperial share would have been less, because 
Sir Henry Waterfield himself gives in the Tables 47 and 48 bow much 
was resumed each time from the Provincial . Governments by the 
Imperial Government. . I can give all those figures, if your Lordship 
pleases, . 

I do not quite see that the Imperial net expenditure proves that, 
because part of the Imperial net expenditure might have been derived 
from an increase of the revenues reserved to the Imperial Government? 
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—No; but tbo facts aro hero. I will Just road them out to your Lord* 
ohfp ; I did not put them ecparately fn, because they are aU contained 
in Sir Henry WalerfieM'a own atatecnent that so much was resumed 
each time. Hero they aro. First eostraet (1870), s^n to Imperial 
Treasury *33. The second contract. In 1877, gain to Imperial 
Treasury, Rx. *40 rollUoa. 

*40isltx. 400,000 yciumayaay.putUcg.it yery’roughly?— Uwould 
meanRt. 400,000 roughly. The third eonlraet was in Lord lUpon’s time, 
1833-3, when ho tooh nathiog from the PiotIqcUI Goremments. The 
fourth contract was in Lord DuSTerln’s time, when the Supretna Oot* 
ernment took *64 million Rx. in addition to what was legitimately the 
increase of the Goremmeot of India. In Lord X.ansdowne*s time, 
1893-3, they toot again *40 million lU- from the Prorlnolal Govern- 
meuts. These are apart from the contrlhutions occasionally demanded ; 
they are ecparato. 

And you would hold that each of these percentages is so much 
taken. In addition to 'the Imperial Gorerhineatt share of normal 
increase, out of that proportion which at first, it waa thought, might 
fairly be given to the Provincial QomcmenUt— Yes, It was that. 

And do you make a total out of these T— It would be 1 1 millions, 
or more accurately, 1,800,000/.; It would be like that — all these 
WTlalons. 

Rx. 1,800,0007— Yes, altogether. 

And that le the sum that you contend the Imperial Government 
has taken away from the proviacial revenue, which would better have 
been leftin the pockets of the Provincial Gorernments?— Yes, that is 
what 1 think. If your Lordship will look at thb table given ou pages 
47 and 43, of Sir Henry WaterBelj*8 publiahed evidence — he gives 
here -the tables of the provincial contracts, the different provincial 
contracts— it will be seen that in the last year of each provincial 
contract the expsnditure of the Provincial Governmeats is much 
larger; the first year of the new contract the expenditure has to be 
reduced, because the Imperial Govamment takes away a large portion. 
. 11 tliat extra sum were left in the pockets of the Provincial 

Goveriiments it would increase by that amount, would it mt, this 
Rx. 13-13 miUJons which appears against the year 1894.93 in the 
tabial — ^Yea, it would- 

And, if you took that sutn off the Imperial net expenditure and 
added it to the provincial net expenditure, tbe p<»ition would be raver* 
Bed, and the provincial net expenditure would have increased at a 
greater rate than the Imperial net?— No, it would not quite come 
to that. 
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Just put tho figures for youisalf?— There fs Rr. 13*13 mllUons, 

' And adding Hi. 1.800,000?— But Its. 1,800,000 is from the begin- 
ning, from 1870, taking the first contract. 

Taking the year 1870 7 — ^Forthe purposes of my labJo, wemast 
add these last two figures only- 

It will quite suffice; yoibave girenusRr.l, 8 OO,OOOasyotirfigrur 0 t 
— That includes also the resumptions of 1870 and 1877, since the first 
original contract was mada Beginning with 1882-83, there were 
only tworesnmpUons, one by Lord Biifferln and one by I^ord Lans- 
downe ; they come to Rx, 1,100,000 millions, *64 and *46 ; those are the 
only two. 

That is 1-1 ?— Yes. 

Add It to 13*13 you get 14*23 ?—14*23. 

Take 1*1 off 39-61 and you get 38-51 7-38-51. 

Tho comparisOQ would bo 14*23 against 38*51?— Yes. Then it 
would be like tlds ; It would be a little over 3, on the left side, the 
neb provincial (I deduct 10-98 from 14*23); then that would give 3*25 
as the provincial Increase On the other eide I take away 1*1 from 
39-61, that would mean 38-51, and from that 1 take away 30-81; that 
leaves 7*70. 

Therefore, you see, if that were done, the proportion would be 
reduced very much ? — WdJ, slightly ; not very much. 

But It would be reduced ? — Yes; but it should be reaiembered that 
theievelsof the espendsture, the Zmperiai ievsi and the provincial 
level, are sot based on any proportion; there are certain revenues 
that go exclusively to the Government of India. 

That was why I wanted to draw your attention to this table, be* 
cause it seemed to me that' you could not really compare the two 
services, the provincial net aud the imperlsi net ; different causes 
were acting upon them ?— But, whero they actaslly resume provincial 
revenues, that constitutes — 

• Confining yourself to the Bi, 1,800,000, which. In your opinion, 
ought to have gone to the Provincial Governments ; If that had been 
done, would it not have necessitated increase of taxation In order to 
meet these Imperial charges ? — As your Lordship has brought out fn 
one of the questions recorded in the evidence, when there Is a special 
reserve available, then the expenditure has a tendency to increase ; 
but when Government has to face the unpopularity of Imposing extra 
taxation, it would think twice before it Increased expeudilure. •• Mesn- 
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wWle, if tbe money had gone to the Provincial Governments, ©daca- 
tioa, police reform, separation of judicial and executive functions, 
these very necessary reforms would have been carried out. 

Carrying out that argument, would you reduce the Imperial 
revenue to nil, lu order that the Imperial expenditure might be 
correspondingly reduced?— Oh, certainly not, but there is ample 
provision already; they bare already secured to them a certain portion 
of the normal Increase. 

That is rather an assumption, is it not? Bupposing that competent 
authority — I do not say they are right — thought that this increase of 
expenditure was necessary. It would have involved increase of 
taxation? — That only means ttiat wo have to say nothing against 
what the Government of India may do. It comes to that ultimately. 
I would only say this, that the Provincial Governments are as much 
interested In the good government of the country as the Imperial 
Government. They are certainly not Irrosponsible, as eome of ns are 
called— these Governors and LleutenanlrGovernors— and when they 
aay, " You should not take so much from us," that means something. 

Did you not say that'tbe heads of Departments did not care for 
finance, but only eared for the efficiency of their Departments ? Does 
sot the same thing apply to tbe Provincial Governments, and will not 
their tendency be to look simply to the efficiency of their own Gavern* 
meot, with a certain carelessness as to what the Finance Member 
might in the end have to do in the way of increasing taxation 7 — Ail 
Engllsb officers think of the safely of India first, and second to that, 
Uiey think of the success of their own administration. Besides, this 
tendency of which your Lordship has spoken in itself does not deserve 
to be condemned; it depends on what tbe department is in regard 
to which It is exercised. If the Proiincial GovsnimeQta want to 
increase their expenditure, we think that is perfectly legitimate ; when 
the Imperial spending departments, militaiy and others, want to 
increase their expenditure, we feel we must protest — that is alL 

Therefore, if the Judicial Department wanted to increase its 
expenditure, they must neceasarfly be extravagant ; but if the Provincial 
Government want to fmprave a service, that necessarily is economical ? 
— Bat the Judicial Department is under the provincial Government 

Take an Imperial Service then T— The Army. 

The Army fs struck off; give me another Instance?— 'Hse railways. 

Whatever is imposed by the Imperial Government by way of 
increase of expenditure on railways must be extravagant: but whatever 
is proposed by the Provincial Government must be economical?— I do 
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ml Quito say that; but tho Provincial Goveinmonls deal directly with 
matters which are properly connected with the enllghtonmont and 

progress oithopeople. And our Indian people B view, at aU events, is 

that we are more interested in Provincial than we are in Imporml 
expenditure. Ot course, this Is our criticism of what the Government 
have been doing; the Government must certainly be able to allege 
reasons on tho other side, else they would not hove done it. 

But each department is interested in its own eEciency and has 
tho same tendency to, I will not call it 

eipondiluxe, which perhaps tho general finances wiU not boat, and 

there is the same tendency on the part of the Provlnmal Govern™ 

as there is on the part of the Imperial Government. -mt » “ 

If the Educational Department, m ‘“"n“ Irt- 

expenditure, I would welcome that tendency; it the 

mont wanted to Increase its expenditure, I should bo very jealous and 

should protest. 

But onlhowhole,yourpleaisonefor additional expenditure 7- 
Pes. ' The Provincial Governments must increase their expenditure 
very much. , ,, , 

And in consoQuonce. have additional taxation You would give 

this WOo'SoOt. over to the Provincial Governments to spend t- Yes, 
1 would. , ^ ,, 

Yon have got no mean, of showing that 
lure could he reduced by that sum; would that bo possible? 
might be possible. 

a - ewrartn.. of showii« 50 ? If that is not possible, 
But you have got no Wd be increased by 1,800.000/. 

then the for an increase of expendl- 

Your plea, therefore l equlUbrium at tho present 

‘-e^rtl^rfbe 

X”:rttrcrLra:.fteUCndth.ywi.ir.du»^ 

ture. I think. ,. . , . 

. ram Qoina further remarks upon the principle 
Now will you pass pointed out one defect 

upon which those contracts axe ono.Bidod arrango- 

of the provincial aVmlents by the powerful 

meuteforceduponthowealiPOTine intelligihlo 

?oyin”r“?to '.C ot expenditure whleh the dWereut 

0.-70 
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Now, has the ImpaiUT. GoTenunent to contribute very largely In 
return to the North West Frormcffi 1 — I do not think so. They do not 
contribute to any of the provinces. 

And you base upon that your contention that the rate of contri- 
bution is entirely arbitrary in each case? — That is what 1 say. It Isi 
moreover, the official view itself. Sir James Westland, who is now 
Finance Member, hlmseU constructed these tables. 

Bat you are not In any way at^iuag for a rigid 50 per cent, to be 
levied, we will say, from all the provinces?— That should be the ideal 
that we should keep before ourselves, and it should be gradually 
reached; that is what I mean. 1 will explain how that could be 
reached afterwards ; in fact, Sit Charles EUfoti’s proposals aim at that. 

Perha^ you wlU proca©d?~The third defect of the existing 
aobeme IsUut, while it operates aa a check ou the growth of provincial 
erpenditore, it Impcues no BunOar restralot upon the spending pro- 
pensities of the Oorenusent of India. The only way In which these 
defects could be remedied was clearly pointed out by four membere of 
Lord Daffstio'e Finance Committed. ' They were the President, Sir 
Charles ElUott, late Lteutenan^Govemor of Bengal, Sir W, W, Hunter , 
iit. JnsUce Canningham, and Mr. Josllcc Banade. In a note which 
they tubmltted to the Oovemment of India on the subject, they made 
the following four proposals, and urged that their adoption would be 
attended by very bencflclal results: (1) That there be no divided 
deparlmonts, but that those departments of receipts and expenditure 
which are now wholly or almost wboUy Imperial, or which it may be 
found convenient to make Imperial, should be set on one side for 
Imperial purposes, and that the receipts and expenditure of the 
provincialised departments should be entirely provincial. ( 2 ) That 
whatever the sum be by which the Imperial expenditure exceeds the 
Income from those sources of revenue which are not provincialised, 
that sum should be declared the first charge on the Provincial revenues. 
So this proridw fully for the Interests of the Government of India. 

But would not the result be very much the same as It is now ?— 
Ko. It Is not so. The scheme, fn the first place, secures greater fixity 
to the Provincial GortramenU. 

DoyoupropasetotbowthattoasafUrwafds?— Ya-!, (3) That 
lb* provlacial tujplu* which arises from the excess ef receipts over 
•xpondliure shouU be the fund from which, In the first place, all 
Imperial oMesshles should be met before any increase can take place 
In pfoTiaelal expenditure. (4) And that as regards the foture 
growth cf rerena*. it sVwId, as far at possible, be divided equallf 
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between Provincial and Zmporial, subject to Ibe condition that if the 
Imperial eiigenelas ever regulred a larger share, the Imperial share 
should be increased. Taking the accounts of 1884-85, Sir Charles 
Elliott and the other members thus Illustrated the working of their 
scheme : They proposed that optam, salt, eiistoms, tributes, post office, 
telegraph, mint, Interest on debt, snperaonuation receipts and charges, 
the East Indian, Eastern Bengal. Ouaranteed and Southern Maratta 
Hallways, Military Works, Army, exchange and home charges, shoxild 
be wholly Imperial, and that the Government of India should also beaj- 
the charges and receive the revenues of the Imperial districts, le., the 
parts of India which ore not included in the provinces. On the other 
band, they proposed that land ravenue, stamps, excise, assessed taxes, 
forests, registration, and the civil departments should be wholly Pro- 
vincial, such heads as stationery, printing, miscellaneous, and railways, 
canals, and other public works as were already Provincial, continuing 
to remain 80 . The accounts of 1884-85, excluding Provincial rate% 
were as follows : 



( in Thousands of Rupees or Hundreds 
ofRi.) 


^ Imperial 

' Provincial 

Total 

Bsrenue 

503.569 , 


679,100 

Expenditure 

• 

505,066 


679,920 


These accounts, on the basis of readjustment suggested above, 
would hare stood thus : 


f In Tbousauds of Hupees or Hundreds 
of Rt.) 



Revenue 

Expenditure j 

Surplus or 
Deficit 


326,799 

505,365 

— 278,566 

Provincial ...j 

354,307 

1 176,559 

' '277,748 


Your Lordship will notice that Ri. 35,000,000 is the revenue at 
the disposal of the PraviacfalGoveminoata, out of which Bxi 17,000,000 
they spend for themselves, and the rest they hand over to the Imperial 
Government. This means that on th» basis of division proposed, the 
provinces would have to pay about 17| erore^ r>., about 50 per cent. 
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of tbararanass mada over to them tolhdlfflpJrUlGorernaienl toenabl# 

thexeTemie of the latter tocomeopto its erpanditare. This scheme, 

If adopted, wanIJ hare tba fillow/oj adrantsges orer the etlellag 

arrangements : 

(a) It would rsmore all irrjtaUon at present felt ly the Pro- 
vincial Gorermaents and eecara to them. Dsder ordinary circum- 
stances, half the normal growth of reremies in their proTinccs, 
enahling them thereby to make steady efforta towards the 
progressive improvement of the internal administration of the 
country. 

( 1* ) It is, of ccnirso, not possible to secure oI on/a a complete 
equity in the burdens which the Imperial ezpenditore imposes 
upon the di^erent provinces. Provinces that contribute les than 
half their revenue to the Imperial Exchequer, cannot ha suddenly 
called opoQ to rednce their own expenditure and pay their full 
ehare witii a view to redaeing the share of those that at present 
eontributa more than liaU. Existing facts after all must be respected, 
and tba present level of erpenditnro in the different provinces 
must fa4 left ontouched. But the effect of coalributiog to the 
Impetlel Exchequer an eqnal portion of all fnlure increase In 
reveone ( vis. 50 per cent. ), wfU he that year by year the relation 
which the contribution of a province bears to its revenue will 
tend more and more towards eqaalisatlcm. Thus the provinces 
wWch now pay, say, 60 iwr cent, of their revenne will, after 
paying only 50 per cent., of their increase for scene years, be 
fonndtohave dropped down to a ratio of 58 to 57^erceat. And 
simibrly in the provinces which pay lees than SO per cent, at 
present, the ratio wffl constantly work il^ell up to 50 per ceoL 
The proposed scheme, while maldiig ample provision for the 
necessities of the Centra] Government, jmpcoes at the same 
time something like a check on Its spending pr(^nsities. It 
secures to that Government the entire nornial growth of the 
iffiperialised items of revenue and also Iialf that of the provin- 
chdised items, and leaves to It besides the power to 
more than half in times of sore need. But it is expected that in 
ordinary years more Usaa half the nonnal growth of prortneial 
lereniies will not w denied to non-provincial purpcees. The 
adoption of the scheme will place the financial system of Tn d’« 
once for all on a sound basis, and bring it more in a line with 
the federal system of finance fn other countries, sutii as 
Germany, SwiUerland, and evea Canada and the Gnited Stales. 
In these countries, 80 far M I have been able to gather, the central 
and CDSstitaent governments have their separate resources but 
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lh= lAlUr an. caUed upon in Gennany and 

Eoecisl contributions on extraordinary occasion^ There is one 
Mfemard whloll I would add to the foregoing Echemo “"■i 
nhS is very important It is this, that the Goyemment rf india 
.h“u Co S power of olairniog for lUelf a higte proportion of 
the p^ylnoial iCase than 50 per cent . »“»P‘ 

,t^‘,«KSEiSi.Sr£ 

Moreover the incre^ sW^ ^thattho Provincial Govem- 

Banction of the Secretary of S . ^ 

menls if oonfident that , the FrOYlnolal 

opportnnlly of dolng^s^^^ ^ soltlemont of the 

,„eS' Befcre 

he permitted to t*™* rf Proclncial OoTcrnmonts 

z«rh:::rrr^r.^-oiyaeyi---on 

tht, parttcntar suWee. of P^ncml ^n^- ^ 

Your criticism open ,lj, syUence of people who 

have restricted IberaselT 1 do not criticise what the 

represent the Central jt would have bean well if the 

Commission have done. 10 ^ . the Provincial Governments 

Central Government in India 

tosendrepresentativestog.™— the suggest, on which yon 

1 quite understand. Yim y w irritation at 

have explained to us were ca ^g. hitt do you not think that 

present M‘ h. the Provincial Govern- 
there wonid bo a certain f«llng ol « do if 

ments if yon not sS Immediacy att,r.ards 

yon increased it from ,u_ u, give to the Imperial Government I 

took part oi that away from them lo at 

-I do not think eo. he a little irritation !-No, there 

Do you not think th^there course, that they have 

would he no Irritation, Thgv would know, or conrs 
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to proTida for the Imperial GoTCTnmant, as at present, but the great 
sdrantsga of that schema would be that SO per cent, would definitely 
belong to the Proriacial GoTerraaents, and SO per cent, wtmld be all 
that would be taken away. 

You give the analogy of Germany, Have you never heard that 
in Germany there b a very great* deal of irritatioa felt over what I 
think they call the rutncular contribution; the tendency of the ‘Empire 
is to increase that malricutar contribution, and — I am only speaking of 
what I have read— that increase do« not tend to make the relations 
between the subordinate Govemmenta and the Snpreme Government 
more pleasant? — It b very mueh to bo wished that exactly the same 
state of thin^ should repfoduca ibelf fn the Government of India so 
far aa the relations of the Provmcial and Supreme Govemmenb are 
concerned. There , would then be some guarantee that there would be 
scrae cheek on the tendencies of the Imperial Govemoent ; at present 
It lias things all its own way. 

I do not see where the check on the Imperial Govenanenl would 
be, if the Imperial Government at the end of the time said: "We 
have epent so much, hand it over"?— Ho, ft wonli not be that; the 
contract would be there. If at the end of the year they were able to 
show that some dire necessity bad arisen, they would ccsne first of all 
to the Secretary of State; (hat b what I have provided. The Provlncbl 
Governments would then put forward their views, and the Secretary 
of Stale’s sanction would be necessary: and the whole matter would 
ultimately came before Parliament. That Is sU that can be done at 
present. 1 wish more could be dose, but it does not seem feasible. 

We willsay at the present tnoment that the expenditure of this test 
year is 50 millions; you take that as the existing expenditure? — 
Of 18S4-5. 

• I am taki ng itfoi that year? — Yes. 

And the rereDue which the Imperial Gorernment enjoyed in that 
year was a snm slightly less than that? — Tee. 

Under the reform which you have laought before 17J millions of 
three revenues would be taken away from the hnperial Government ?— 
Yes, 

But they would be handed over to the Provincial Governments 
simply to get taken again?— But there would be thb advantage, the 
departments would once for aQ be claesed as ProvinciaJ and tnperial, 
so that the Bndgels may be separate, everything maybe Beparate, and 
there need not be (Hs complicaUon which is iBevitabJe at present,’ The 
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' -■ But, il the Imperial Gerrcnunent, carrying on its erpenditora, 
canimt draw upon the Provincial Govemcoents until the Provincial 
Governments have made an appeal home^ and the Secretary of State 
has heard both s!ds and sanctioned the transfer of the som, it appears 
to me that the Central Government mart have very largely increased 
balances oat of which to provide In the meantime ? — But how mach 
does It tafee at a time from the Ptovincird Governments ? Not much 
after all, whenever it demands these contributions ; it took, for instance, 
at one time less than a milUon, and at another time less than a 
millJoa. 

Bat, in this case, your proposal Ukes away at ones one-third of 
the revenne of the Imperial Government f — Ves. 

( 3fr. CourlMjf) That is only, as I understand it, when the 
arrangement is first made; after you have made your arrangement 
for sllocatloQ of rerannes, and year dIstriboUon of acemirg revenne 
and eurplas, the whole machinery wmild be automatic f — Pes. 

. . And that is yoor best goaranteo; there would be an snbmmtie 
revenue received by the provioclal admlnLrtralion, and an automatic 
share given to the Cestr^ Goversment T—Tes, t^t is rvhat I meaa 

And «o, if after three or four years a crisis arose in which the 
.Central Govvnunent was pinched, U would have to make a solemn 
declaration of the special cireomstances of iU situation, which should 
be forwaried to the Secretary of State, -who would then sanction an 
Indent upon the provincial reveinies t — Yea, exactly; my case has 
been very fairly put ; that is exactly what I mean. The only 
thing that I would add to that is, that, wheaever the Govemmeat of 
India resumes an additional portion of the surplus of the ftoviacial 
Governments, the portioa does not come at once ; ft is only a gr»all 
drSible at the beginning, bat ft secures that portion to itself 
permanantly. So it Is not of much immediate Importance in the case 
of a real emergency which wants a large expenditnre at once. If 
the emergency was not a pressing one, but if the Gove^ent of India 
^hed to incre^ its expenditure pcimanenUy, there wonld be time 
for them to go to the Secretary of Stale and get hia sanction. 

( Sir James Peils ) A deficit in the Imperial Budget would 
always bo an emergency such as yon wonld look to f — No I do cot 
think BO. ’ 


' They may meet a deficit oat of their own i 

to, k„p u,, 

who, tbw hars 

Uia^nca. a»a Hia n„t jrar, who, a,r lav. telfe „re.iio, tiir 
make them up. 
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that Iho Oorammoat would not caw tor that onpoirjlarlljr, and lhal 
th« taxalils Knoureas ars naatlx ezliaasted now to India. 

Now wo como to tba pto^ms of oxpondllura, and, porhaps, you 
would giro ua your Tlawt upon that tabJoct?—Vc!!, Our oxpondiluro 
show* a Wso and continuous growth tloco th« Uanrfor of Iho Oo\*eni* 
ment of India Irom the Company to lha Crown, and racont changes In 
the frontier policy haTo aceoloratad (la pace In an alarming manaw. 
Excluding railway receipts, the arerago srpondltor® lor lha fira years 
preceding the Mutiny was about 30 croros. It now elands at orer 
73 cTotos, nearly 2) times what tt was before the hfullny. Increase of 
expenditure taken by lt*elf as a feature of natloual flnance, U not 
nocoasarlly open to any serious objection. Ererythlng depends In 
this matter on the nature ol the purpeae* for which the inctcaae has 
been incurred, and the rssulls produced by such outlay of public money. 
In the United Kingdom, In France, In Jlaly~ln fact, almost aTcry* 
where in Europe— there bare been la^o inneasos In national expendi- 
ture during the last 30 years; but the Increase In Indian expenditure 
during this time dl/Tcrs from the Increases elsewhere !n a mcnl funda- 
mental respect. \VhDe increased expenditure In ether countries under 
proper popular control has, so far as we are able to judge, helped to 
bring increased strength and security to the nation* and increased 
enlightenment and prosperity to tlio people, our eentlnoally growing 
expenditure has, la our opinion, under autocratic management, 
defoctire constitutional control, aod the inherent delects of alien 
domination, only hclpod to bring about a constantly increasing 
exploitation of our resources, retarded our raeterlsl progress, weakened 
our natural defences, and burdened us with undelined and indefinite 
financial llabillUcs. 

May I stop you tbeie for a moment and ask you what you mean 
by “ Increasing exploitation of our resources h.\s retarded our 
material progress"?— Yea What I mean thereby Is this. The 
resourcea of our Empire are really vast ; but the great diillculty in 
India Is about capital, and we are ooable at present to take adrantaga 
of these resources ourselros, but our hope la that in course o! time we 
might be better able to spend money la that direction, and then we 
should bo able to utilise our resources for cFurselres. At present, owing 
to the Tigorous manner In which railways are constructed, and the 
way In which foreign capitalists are enoouragod to Invest their money 
in India, the result is that we get only the wages of labour, while all 
the profits that are made there are taken out of the country and our 
resources are being utilised by others. 

Then you would prefer to have gone without the railways all the 
time ? Your Mea of Improrfog Uie material prosperity of India would 
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have b«n to bar# adapted none of these Improromenls lucb as railroads, 
which most people think tend to darelop o country 7— Well, I am not 
quite so sweeping fn my BssortloiL I do not mean that the railways 
IhemsolTcs are to bt* condemned— oil the railways — but the manner In 
which the OoTomment are going In for more and more railways, 
ilarvlnj; more esefui things, la an objection; and this has resulted In 
the exploitation of our resources by the Indigo, tea, coffee, and other 
planters. Tbs policy of free trade has. moreover, boon forced upon ua 

too early, thereby dtalroylngaU our Important industries that existed 

before, and throwing all the people on the precarious resource of 
agriculture. 

Do jm comHcr It » sreit drawback In the dnrtlopratnl of Indian 

rnsonrCM that a Brent ton tradnhna boon cotabUjho.!, (ohlch baa sono 
Tory far to put India In tho placo that China fomorly occupW ns 
mpplylns Ensland sollh l«at-8o far Ib.l romild to nn ndrant^o, 
bnt tbo prollt. Bn to Europoansrnnd It wo srero nblo to ncniranlato 

capital tho— 

But, If this capital had not come from this country, this new 
Industry would not have boon developed 7— That U so. 

It b Bult. opon, at 

Urge resources, if there ora largo resources, In cultivating this tea , but 

apparently Iboy do not do It ?-We have very little capital to Invest 

in these Indostrios. 

And ihewforo no Improvement would take place and ot the 

, toharo not Bol cnpltab In <»oh a on,, bit not an ^Tantas, 
toaemntry to to ablo to borrow capital, and borrow It^onply, In 
. —.Taw h»1n the development of its resources?— 

anothCT c^lry. Ill mftolf, I would rathnr nUow that proporty 

But. If I had . T“‘ that I nr.y mnto full u,. ot 
to "'nnln M It Ij, U oho to Como and 

It when I have tbo moans, raiuw mw • --.Unry 1.11 tho tmI- it 

n.. It and slv. m. only . pHtanco, lb. onbldor Bottlna all tho root. It 

Is my properly. 

j *— 4 wfniir view You would luve liad no 
1 only want sood rondo, I think ; arid non, 

tro’’Zn'to"‘°t“: 

manner— 

. — t the Dsoor which you have given 

rno,Jbat"youT,n7ttoUt t^: pr.o,nt nrornon. ralhoado ouBbt only 
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to bo execatod oat of surplus rareoue ; lb4t Is to siy, tbal India should 
make her own railroads ?— Yea. 

It is another form of saying it?— Yes, 

And that principle you would have applied from Lord Dalhoaslea 
time forward ? — ^No, 1 should not hare done that I think we must bo 
up to the limes after all ; and tha main trunk lines would hare been 
constructed. 

Therefore, it Is only a question of dtfferenee of degr^; tbs main 
policy was rfeht. an J ttia miia policy was a bsnsdt to India, inas- 
much as It introduced these improrements which hare been adopted 
by every other country under the sun ; and. on the whole, you woald 
sot bare liked India to bare bssn left entirely without a share in 
these Improrements? Your dtfterenca of opinion with the Indian 
Government la that they had been pushed too far?— That U one; and 
I look at the motive power which sets in motion the whole machinery, 
Ko Viceroy goes out tolndia, but a body of merchants waits npoD 
him In Soglaoi and says, '* Yon mnsl do eoaething for railroads,” 
and so on; there is a feellos in India that these raUroads 'are mainly 
Dsdertaken in the interests of the English? comm ercial classes. We 
b.tre got the nssln trunk Hoes; we would rather go without the 
Cfbers. 

I f What I underetand Is, that the forelgo English capital should 
hare made the main trunk lines, and nothing .more should hare been 
done, unles out of surplus revenue. I think you have rather minimi* 
sed the surplus revenue; thatamo-juted to vary little, in your.’t^inion, 
did it not; at the present moment the surploa rereaue is not very 
much f— Yes. 

And, therefore, you would be practically putting an end to all 
railroad expenditure at the present mmnent f^-Tbey might make 
economies and hare a larger margin ; If they are really anxious for 
thsa raHwaya, they might m^e econornfav and have a larger margin, 
and devote that margin to railways if they please. 

(Sir TVilf^m inddrsrSum) ITwyneed not have expeditions to 
Chitrair— They might very well d^eiae with those; that is what 
we think. 

(CAojrnsTi) This, of coarse, is a perfectly fair aigumeat toput 
forward; but It is always accompanied by the argumsnt on the other 
side that competent people Ihooght these thing s necessary?— That Is 
sa;hutinlheHou39 0f Oommcnsthememhars whociltlcise are not 
miUtary experU themselves, and yet they do not feel themselves 
debarred trmi criticising. 
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6 ul 70 a haTO just told as that there are too many on the land 
now ?->Yea, because our Industries have been killed by free trade. 

And when other Industries are opened up, those new industries 
tend, so far as employment Is concerned, to redress the balance ? — 
That is true ; but you should new have forced free trade upon us and 
killed our old industilea. 

Then your remedy is protection ? — Yes. India needs protection 
very badly ; that la my Tiew. 

Then it comes to that, that your remedy is protection t — Well, 
yes : though the evil has already been done. 

Is the feeling that protection is necessary universal throughout 
India? — Bo far as I know that is the general feeling. We are like 
the colonies in that respect. 

( ifr. Naoreji ) What is the reason they were not able to take up 
these Industries, such as lea or any of these industries, or any of these 
enterpHses which the foreigoets came and took possession of { is it not 
because our capital is carried away from the country ? — Yes, that 
^ so. . 

Is not that at the root of the whole thing t — Yes : it Is at the root 
c 'the whole thing. 

If that were not so, and we were able to preserve what we produce. 
; le should be able to welcome the (oreigneTS to do what they liked, and 
we should be able to compete on eqaal grounds wilb them?-* Yes, 
exactly. 

Otherwise, we are reduced to mere labourers, hewers of wood and 
drawen of water ; whereas now, of the promts of all these new Improve- 
jieots and trades and manufactures introduced into the country 
notUng remains ; those profits are all taken away by somebody else? 
— Yes. 

Because we ourselves cannot devote our money or our capital to 
the subject ; Is not tl^t so ? — That Is so ; 1 would give one lUnstratlon 
which would make my meaidng clear. It is like a house in which 
there is only one person, and that is a paralytic, and there are a 
number of good things jn the house. The person himself can taka no 
advantage of those good things; but other people come is, throw a 
pittance to him and take away all those things ; it Is almost like that, 
(Chairman) Take them away i Butjthey buy them ? —Well, 
they say they buy them. 

There Is a price given for them ? — But only a very inadequate 
price. 
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pressure of English commercial classes, our Indian Government has 
little money to spate with all Its fncrea^ of taxation, for purposes of 
national education. Nor has it been able, amidst constant emborrasr 
ments of the tnllltary budget, to for«^o some prospective land revenue 
by granting the boon of & pennanent settlement to provinces ripe, and 
more than ripe, for the concession under the conditions laid down in 
Sir Charles Wood’s and Sir Stafford Northcota’s despatches ( 1862 and 
1867 ), nor again has it found itself during all these years in a position 
to carry out pressing admioiEtratlTa reforms like the reforms of the 
police, and the scparatjon of judicial and executive functions. It is 
this feature that marks the difference between the growing expendi- 
ture of British India and that of other ocnintries, and constitutes our 
national grievance In respect of the administration of mir national 
expenditure. Whereas the capacity of the country' to bear increased 
burdens is growing perceptibly less, our expenditure, under the 
existing conditions of adminktration, is rising higher and higher, 
necessitating a heavy incidence of taxation, exhausting all our fiscal 
reserves, and, what is stQl more alaming, thrusting on our hands 
expandiog responslbOitiee. 

! Are you prepared to prove that the capacity of the country to bear 
nereased burdens is growing petceplfbiy less?— I think sa These 
aiofaes— this present fatnioe, for iostaoco, and the suffering that It is 
I'soiiag— ore goo6 evidence on tbe point. Tbo people sow go down at 
the find touch of famine. 

' But when yoa say that the capacity of tbe country to bear 
Incre^ed burdens is growing perceptibly less. 1 think, oa the whole, 
the evidence placed before us bas shown that, apart from increase of 
taxation, revenue has gr ow n. You say that it is perceptibly growing 
less; but, on the contrary, it is perceptibly growing better ? — My view 
is that the people are growing less prospero u s ; we perceive it. Men 
who think with me perceive that the people are growing and less 
presperons. 

The outward and visible sign is the capacity to pay the same 
amount, or a larger amount, of revenne where there has been no 
difference of taxation. If the produce of taxation increases, it certainly 
is not a pferceptible sign of incapacity of the country to bear increas- 
ing buideiB?— There is another thing also— increased burdens. I 
mentioned, and the Government themselves have admitted it in several 
places, that it is z 2 ot pcssible to impose Increased taxation on tbe 
In^n people. That is one thing; an^ secondly, year Lordship might 
look at the income-tax returns, for instance. For all practical puipcses 
the income is steady, and there is the normal growth of population- 
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OHAl* EVIOEXCE 

B.ra.r,r«nh.tll.. o( ^ C0»nlO- u s,0.i»*.el.Uv»Iy 

’• ir- 1,. khi, CumDiny'* Ojvcrnmonl thinga were 

will yc. K» on I-Uni . 

on lb« wbol«. mnnMJJ , chnncUtBlle Icniuro ot onr 

Mf« M pTun,l.,»T0 lW. ^ compl.l«a. Ibe 

PTO-Mallny linnnco. 1832-53, upon a career of aamlnl- 

Compauy-. Go«-">'P ^"Vr. and did much la both 

stmllva ImprOTCmonl and And darlus the ncjl 

direction! , Ji,„,„,d. the police WM rooryanlied, 

fiTO years tin fiical retlsad with largely 

U.e judicial and of tbi hlsbcr branche!, and 

“ rflapnbllcorka Over l*o crorea 
sraat actlrlly rra! aberan In r . m londlnsi. and artaniPiinenla 
B year were spent on canaU e construction of the main 

were made rcith railway j” the exponditnre 

IrunV linos of railway eommun ifuUny it was a bwIous national 
UTvdir 30 erores. Then and our perrnan^ 

dlsMtera It Bodsl -I* » *00 bound by about 9 cioros, the clrll 

annual eipandllure lacroMod a^^ crores, the Army from 12T 
ehargw going uP fr«n .>.9 to 5-5. Tho cloud o' 

crore*toll-9 crofos. and '"J®” . still hangs over thi*, 

dlilmil, fUiplclcn. and j,, tocs or less orer the stholo of( 

country and casts lU bllg S tnllltary expenditure— so, too, In *. 
oar Indian finance In „atlrw in the higher branches 

regard to tho extended empl^^ ^ Crown-tho offecla of the 

of tho cWll and mn.lary jjicg to bo allowed to put In two 

Mutiny are ^lU^olpthe CommUsiontocomprehend 

statements bore which I think w P ^ ^jponjituro. Tho first stato- 
at a gUnco tho progrosslro ® ^ „iiway receipts, figures 

ment gives figures of total 01^ figures of total expenditure minus 

of tho exchange charge, and. wwy. s Tho second 

railway receipts and ex«a'^ , jgg5 three pcrlods-the 
statement divides the pCT centralised finance ; the second from 

f.r.1 from IMM*™', ^Sdnancr and lira third from 
1871-lSSl, lhatofP”*'““’^„ ?firunCT* 

1882-1895, lhat of ^ d.ecntrall..d, 

1 understand In each case?— Yes, the total; 

do tboy not? U Is the facts connected with our expen- 

and tho slatomont gives gtatements have been 

dlturo during all J^elal statcraents. 
prepared from tho annual financial 


PP.<73-H77»U>v«. 
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Thd table which you pul In ie a rery lalm^ting one; but of 
course It Is ImporjUlo for you to glra us these bag columns of fipirwi 
and I would ask you to look down and else ua two or three fifforcs cut 
of it, In support of what you are saying? — Yes. Well, what I meant 
was that, If these statements are pat In os appondices to my erldenee 
(they hare been prepared with groat care), they wHI lUustrata this 
point: I say that the periodical amages. without cxchanga, hare been 
as follows: 1815-3 to 1S5G-T, 30-8 crores; that was tie first Icrel. 
Then darlns the four years, which were rery distntbod, after the 
Mntlny, there was on Ineraass of 16 croree, 45-1 ; that was the arerage. 
That larel was practically maintained duriog the next lOyears. From 
1S55-3 to 1S7&-1 It was 46 9 ; from 1871-5 to 1881-5— that WM a dbtaibed 
period ofwarand /imlaa— It went opto 5S-9. Frcm 1835-3 to 1834-5, 
which has hasn a period of expadiUons and Increase of military 
expenditure, and s.^ on, Lna fnerease. without exchange, has gone tip, 
on an arerase, from 53-9 to 58*8. With exchange, the figures ore 
much wors«;lhey are 30-8; 4S-l;46-9;S5-8; 85-4. 

2<9w you fc4bw that with six siatezsests?— Two make op each 
^rlaba: there are three dirlsbas, three periods into which I bare 
^-{ded the whole from IWJtothe present In 1869 our finance* 
«pre placed on their now basis by Mr. WQsoa'. 

I Is this the table, that you call ** poet-MaUny period " t Post- 
^sliny period. Dirlaion I. from 1865 to 1879-L 1 would ask the 
yadulgence of the Commbsioa only for two or three minutes while I 
point out the most salient points. 1 wouM not weary them by reading 
all these ; but 1 wonld point out — 

Would y«i point out the object you are aiming at ; then, if the 
tables are put in. we can see tn detail bow you work it out ? — 1 hare 
tried to p(^t out, first, what hare been the elements of uncertainty 
dnriog each period, and how those elements hare gone oa Increasing 
until at last they hare got to quite a large nomber now. Then I gtre 

a Ibt of t!u fiscal ressrres during each period, and I p.-oceed to show 

that these are now nearly exhaastol The Gorernment has been 
drawing not merely npoo the cti reserres, bat upon saTeral other 
teserres. 

Perhaps you would gire ns what yon call the el£m=atsofoac«r- 
talntjt-Duriag tha centralised period, the elements o! nocertainty 


oeabef. H«»« d Coaaoas I 

Msmotr- B9«i of Coilrri tlJlJ-E). SaxaSil tj tbe Tmmw 

(JSSS-JS); Board of Tnde imS); fim Huace 

reWOT** execoHTE eoMcd <So.. IS5J 03 hi, death); iwcaiMd ladUo 
(1““’ f«od«-3 Ua Ee»w«.i» 
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W., 0inc«j™.aii, .\«t «U0h >k> aa«. »m.nl of Into 

d.mnnJiforpiWl" ''“'t* H?. 

d.«m; ain. ti» oplon. ravonu. hwtos n”"" r”!nc'! T1.K. 

Oaclanllon, la Ih. opiao. r.va»a.: ani th, J"””"- " f ” 

wia.lh..l«rn.aHotuactfUInlr.UtIa!th) lltJ pirlol Tha n«»l 

;all*arllaanc,:l!.«rr.mala»d « th,p *ara. E«hans« U aJdad 
now as another element o( uncfirtnlntf. 

pnbllo wotlu, ‘°"«ra3 lb» IhW plrW. ‘k" I 

ualirlhinioilraiirroo „,a 

ofancartalntrddf njlb.r>tW n con,u«U and fronllei,,', 

Ib.a o.cbitij), »al ImpirUl Thorawt 

proloototilM 1 IhMo »r« '*S' Tho fiscal TccorTcs wore babn-' ' 

»n additional olomonl of uncot r optional oipondituto, 

coo, taxation, °(^l^nclal GovotnmenU, periodical 

li-ninj Btanl, contilbutloM I j,,, ,,, poUlo from loTonus 

’t:tprbL"nrn«lnti,ca,.d..rat.Blc™^^^^^^ 

Tbcntb.0. .lx !*■ "«“: dut“S‘;bf ti‘r.,-z'i 

causoa which hare affected I appropriation 

they are an analysis of the u ^ njo„. 

reports of the Oorernmont Idea of how our finance Is 

they are Intended only “ ®. ^ showing how the clouds are 

getting more and more embarriwsw, 

gathering thicker and thicker. 

which you would like to put before 

Now, l.lh.r. any cone nstod* UbtaJ-Yoa, th. 

US. that you , ,u« T«wltlon Is becoming worse and worse. 

conclusion Is just this, that I afler In time. Here are tho 

and might become hopeless, « no loft-hand side of each 

noteworthy fealutos that I tore remarks; and 
sheet I giro tho facts. ®” * ^pressed, and If your Lordship will 
In these remarks my opinions are P 
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allovp mo I will ro;iJ Ih-yia remarict — Ihojr aro noarlf tho nmo m 
1 b.iro slroi’l/ e^plsJnaJ : ( 1 ) Lirjro ad/nlnUlratJre IniproTements 
were ro^ulrod niter tho Mutiny; 1 3> I’/orlnclal aJmJnMfallona maJo 
inereasln? d3m3nJ< lor rarJeJ local Impforo/nenU, rot l>oln;; them* 
selroa TiKpon?li)li) for fundi; {3) PiiUIc cppinlon In England urged 
moasuroa for material progre^i( deemed nogloelod by tho East India 
Company ) ; ( 4 ) Tljo commercial Interosta of England demanded 
ImproTomeslaof communlcatloru and other public works; (5)The 
recurrence of famines emphasised the obligation of thoStale as to protec- 
tiro works ; ( n ) Prlrato enterprise encouraged Jn all ways ; ( 6 ) Stale 
agency sJaoa 18G7 employed to coopwaU (100 crores In all spent on 
public worlta ) ; (6) Wat OFSlco measures In nspecl of the BrIlUh Army 
Impesod a nst charge of 450,000/. duelo amalgamation and unequal 
partnership; total cxpandllure n»e from 42-0 to 49*3; expanding de- 
mands for expondUuro, ( 1 > General admlnbtratlco JmproTement ; 
( II ) Public NVorks, producUre, ordinary, prolccth'o ; ( HI ) Frorlnelal 
needs: ( It) Wat Office demands ;(ll) and ( It) beyond the control of 
^oremmont of India ; oocosslty for limitation of expanding demands i 
M respect of (ill) ptorinclal decentralUallon carried out, 1S70-71. 1 
f are brought in here tho ealient points of the fioaDcial system and Its 
C orklng dating iho first period. Dating the second period ( a ) it was 
i n abnormal period of war and famine; (b) English public opinion 
I xmtloaed to urge measures of material progress, yet public works 
/expenditure had to be reduced, which fell from 100 eroros to 70 crores 
during the inriod ; ( c } The famines and tho vast erpenditura requir* 
ed led to the formation of a famine tnsarsnoe fnad, yet the fund was 
dirartad to war; (d) Fresh War Office charges amounting to 48 
lakhs due to amalgamation came upon ths Indian Budget for increase 
of mlllUtry efficiency ; ( s ) tThat disturbed Indian finance most was a 
change of policy on North-Western frontier. Imperial policy In 
Central Asia entered upon a new phase with Russia’s conquest of 
Khlra. Afghanistan was glren up as a neutral lone, and the Amir 
was prombed material and moral aid against unprovoked foreign 
egression, a change of policy which conTerted Afghanbtan virtually 
Into a Brilbh frontier protectorate. The lino of the Indus was giTen 
up as the border line of Brltbh India. Indian finance was loaded with 
cost of schemes of Imperial territorial expansion In Central Asia; and 
a preponderance came to be given to railllary considerations In our 
financial arrangements, and In^n Interests were subordinated to the 
exigencies of Imperial policy; (0 Exchange difficulty increased. Total 
expenditure increased by 9-7 crores. Expanding demands, (1) General 
adminbtraUre Improrsmeat; (i) Ihiblio works, pressure of English 
commercial interests; (3) War Office demands (amalgsmatton) ; (4) 
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Treasury Office deuianfc, Conlral Arian Imperial policy i 15) totauge ; 
(J), (3), (1), aad (5) all beyond lie control ol Goyerrvment ot Ind^ In 
Lpoct of (1) fnrtber decenlrallsnlion. In the bird I*"'”' 
period was a disturbed period of war, panic, and 
measures and territorial annejatlons, costing us ™ 

durinff 11; (2) EnglUh public opinion presains for raaterial process, 

thTLlrilal interests demaudlng railway exte^io^ be to 
services clamouring lor increased pay and 

eomtHmsatlon, the slrato on toos-fronllor 

rdttb:lli=S;CtBntnlnd..b.?fmntl^^^^^^^^^ 

on our hands for administrative development, which mea™ vast 

?ntoe oulby. I"din "«» "> T '”T„d.an 

necessarily pledged to vast considerations, 

weakened. Indian jjEtnUy enormously increased 

Indian armies Increes,^ . (1) acnaw compensation 

concurronlly with a fall In opium- -rnres as aealnst 9'7 

allowance. Total erpendUute increase nl Public works; 

and^t offte previous 

of uncertainly and 1“*?*^ ooOTelled, to the interests of financial 
and the j„ei„,tlre Si expanding nnconlrnllable 

solvency, to be nble to meet to resource, llmiltog the 

demands, to ^^ 270 ^ the on, side and reserving 

moans of the 'f'jSTTamln. grante, productive public 

Its freedom of action in ^ jwikj.tlona 
works expenditure, and provincial conlritatlons. 

j 1 * «Hh the mieetion of Imperial and ProTin- 

Wo have already dealt with 

cial net expenditure; jUt^^ expenditure. No student or 

miUtary e*Peniit“® ’"T”' the position which 

cfllio of Indian finance will f . j^j^jration of Indian expenditure, 
military charges occupy in tiM> thorough examination of this 

It is indeed dilBcult to ^* 3 '. ^igine a discussion about certain 
branch of our held to be ouUide the terms of this 

matter, of policy which have ton held^^ 

Commission’s reference. My . Inihn people 

Wacha, have, however, Commission, and I have no 

on some aspects of this subject j therefore, content 

wishtogoovcrthesame groo 1 . j connected with 

myself with a stotement of certain ao 
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our military expenditure, learins the Ccanmbsion to draw 

it* own 

conclusions from tbsm. 

The strength of the Army In 1894*5 was: 
Standing army 


219,778 

British troops 

..73,119 ... 


Miscellaneous EriUsh oiGcers 

.. 921 ... 


Katlve troopa, including British officers 

..145,738... 


Native Army Reserve 

.. 

13.862 

Volunteers ... 

.. 

29,089 

Total of armed strength on mohilisation. 


262.729 

A strength even smaller than Japan 
eozamands and about equal to 
that of Greece. 

Its cost In 1894-5 was : 

Ordinary erpenditore 

Kz. millions. 

... 30-0 

Military works { ordinary ) 

... l-I 


Total ( tudinary ) 

... 3M 


Special expenditure during the year 

•6 


Exchange ^ 

3-6 



35-4 

Batio o{ OTdioary ronitary czpendiliire lo tot&V expeoditozs, 
•>5.4 

excludlog r^way receipts, for the year = nearly 35 p»r cent , 

thas compazios with what we bare in other countries. 

Millions £ 

United Kingdom ... ... ~|- = 19 per cent. 


Franco 


Italy 


= 13 „ 


Japan 


3-6 

16-2 


= 16 .. 


Greece 


13 
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British India 
or oralUing exchange 


•>^.1 

= 35 pet cent, 


The Btnwth rf out ntlliUrr eipenJUntj exrfudlhg all eicepllonnl 
Item., .xchnnge, and even mlUlaty wotka, haa b«n as helmc . 

^ Z~ I Average 

Average Strength. Exwndi- 


Years. 

British. 

Kalive. 

ToUL 

1837-8 to 1830-7 

43,826 1 

222.915 

260.741 

( 20 years ). ^ ^ 
1861-2 to 1873-4 

63.458 

123.881 1 

186,340 

(13 years). . , 
1874-5 to 1880 1 

61.884 

122,556 

184,441 

(7 years). . 
1881-2 to 1884-0 

57.975 

119.739 

177,714 

(4 years). ,, 
1885^1 to 1894-5 

70,704 

140,682 

211,387 

(10 years). 

1891-5 

74.040 

145,738 

219,778 


7 . a -xf, Kellner-B* estimate, seven native soia.er* 

Taking, occording to Mr. -nMiers wo may auinmanae 

a,r,nancl«Ilye<,ualtolhr<« Eutop.»n «• 

lh» porWlcal expcndltutca on out Amy tho< . 



1. MiHury Accounliat' 
0.-73 


lo tt. 
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What Mr. Kellner is that? Is that the gantloman who was for a 
long time in the Indian ECTYice?— Yes; he gave evidence before the 
Fawcett Commitlea. 

( Sir Dsnald Sltvarl ) Where did 70a get those figures, because 
they do not Bcmnd to me to be qnlte accurate, or nearly aecnrate, about 
the strength ?— From various soarces— “ Army Commission’s Beport," 
‘'Army List," “Statistical Abstract** — in fact, it has been a matter of 
very great labenu. 

(CAitrman) How did Sit- George Kellner arrive at his equation 
between the seven native soldiers and the tbree Europeans ? — From his 
knowledge of the Indian Army ; that U all I can say. I am nnable to 
go into that tpiestlon, because I do not know the details; but his 
opinion has often been quoted. 

( Sir Domld Sl*irarl ) Do you depend upon this statement that 
the Army has been Increased In the year 1894-5 by 4,0 W men ? — U f* 
not like that ; it is over the average during the 10 years— the average 
was 70,000 for 10 years. The increase that was contemplatsd in 1835 
was not carried out at once. 

In 1854-5 you say it was increased to 74,000?— But in 1893 also 
it was nearly 74.000. 

Is it the average over a series of years ?— It is the average for the 
10 previous years. 

(CJuiinnin^ But what Sir Donald Stewart means is that ytm 
have given 1894-5 alone? — ^That is shown separately, because that is 
the present strength. 

(Sir Danild Slyvsi't) Is that the present strength ? -Yes. 

Then 1 think it is wrong ? — I am cipea to correction ; but if only a 
copy of tl» laint Skitistical Abstract u given me, I will point out. 

I think about 71,090 is what It ought to be ?— I think for 18945 I 
have taken the figures from the Statistical Abstract During the 20 
years preceding the llntiny, a most eventful period of war and con- 
quest, we bad under the Company’s rule an armed toce about as strong 
as cow, but maintained at nearly half the cost, the charge per combat- 
ant being Bs. 775 The Mutiny came, and the transfer India to 
the Crown followed: Army amalgamation was carried 
Corps farmed, and other changes In Azmy organisation effected, and 
our military expenditure rose '^abound to 14-89 crores frizn 10-85, 
the arezage of the pre-Motfay period. It has gone on ever since 
steadily Increasing till we come to the present year, when it stands at 
full 20 cror^ exclusive of exchange, the strength beii^ about the 
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sanlB aa boforB thi Mallnr. New. I malts a faw ob3etiralIonj-( a ) 
Looking to the composition of the Army ws have 74,000 British troops 
to 145,733 natiye troops, or almost exactly in the proportion of 1 to 2. 
Daring the 20 years preceaing the Mutiny, the proportion of British 
to natlTB troops was 1 to 5, anO sometimei mnch lower. Theont- 
broak ofl85GfoUowod;aEoyal Commission iniinited into the matter 
in 1859 , and in its report unbmittsd the following reeoinmondatlon-to 
HerMaieslv: “Aa regards the third question, the proportion which 
Enropean ehonld hear to Natixo corps In cayaity, infantry. and artil- 
lety, respectircly, your Majestr's Commissioners ate of opinion that 
the amount of Naliye force should not, nndar present circninstanOT, 
boar a groatrr proportion to the Enropean, in carai^ and infantry, 
than 2 to 1 for Bengal, and .3 to 1 for Madras and Bombay respec- 
tively •• The proportions thus laid down were recommended in view 
ofthocironmstancesoftha disturbed period, and wore not absolute 
precluding all future modiBcatlon as thing, should change. The 
present organisation, however, practlcaBy rests on tharrecommenda- 
tlon, the proportion being, as a whole, as . to 1, the dWerentIa! pt^rn- 
tlon recommended for Bombay 

the recommendations of the Royal Commission and looking to the 
local distribution of the armies, wo have— 



Native 

Troops- 

British 

Troops. 

Excess of British 
Troops over the 
accepted Standard. 

Bengal ( J ) ... 
Ma£-as ( 1 ) ... 
Bombay (1) ... 

84.614 

32,306 

28,878 

i 46.379 1 

14;i95 1 
! 13,466 J 

1 ‘ 4,072 

.7.266 . 

i 

1 

11,338 




A ^ arrjtsa British lorca over ino accepwa 
This is the amount of e^* ,, 

standard which we have ^ p, ^eh a large 

nothing In the present , p fte Commission: things 

depaidnro Irom and with our inereasiflg 

admittedly have attachment to Her UaiMlr’a 

approoiation of British the proportions to b» modified the 

throne, we should have expsc ^ force of more 

other way. As it is. we European combatant 

S”a“Si‘-^orrhnrd,»onrm,limry budget with 
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a needless li croras, or more exactly Bx. 1,573,000. IJ crows a y»r 
ia rather too heavy a charge for a poor eoantry to bsar unnecessarily. 

(CAasrinan) You ohserre that the report of the Commission, 
from which you quote, Is very nearly -40 yearx old ? — Yes. 

Many things happen in 40 years, do they not ?— Yea; but the first 
propcsa’a were mads by that Commisston; and the Goremaieat hare 
always taken their stand on the wcomoieadatijns of the Commisaon. 

{SirJan^ P*Ue) Do you know that Lord RIpoa said that his 
Oorammant had most carefnlly and thoroughly considered the question, 
and had coma to the conclusion that one Europaan soldier to two 
natiYK is the right proportion ? — ^Thatis true: but this was a Royal 
Commission that iaresUgalad the subject. ' 

Lord Eipon's inTestigation was a great many years after the 
Commission?— I know, but It wasanlnTestigallonby the Goremment 
o! India itself #hls was by a Royal Commission. 

You cmld not trust loriRlpoo to lake care of the interests of 
India T_1 ahmld not like to say that; that fs a very dlSeolt quariios 
to answer is that way. 

(CA»rmj«) Would y« not lay any stress opon the inquiry 
by the Goremmeat m India itself t— I attach more importance 
to a Royal Cbounlssioa’s inquiry. 

( Sir Danaid SieveiH ) .That was the result of the inquiry of a 
r nmmm ian of Indian oSclalsT— Yes, the Army Can mission of 1873 ; 
in fact the Secretary of State and the Goremment of India have all 
along been assuming in thsir despatches that the proportion shonld be 
one to two; bnt tha criginai recommendation on which the whole thing 
w^l^ed is what Ihavd gireo. andl only wanted to bring it out; 
that is all. 

(Ctotr/nin) Will ym go oat — ^Tne strei^b of our existing 
army is farther in excess of the military needs of the country, as laid 
down by tha Army Oomaussioa of 1373, by the recent increase of 
30,000 troops. That Commission even Contemplated, among other 
thia^ in fraaring their stinaate of oar lequIremenU, “tha contingency 
of operations beyond the frontier, not menly against Rasia, with 
Afghanistan aa oar ally, bat against Russia asisted by Afghanistan, ’* 
and as ilr. Hbert and Sir A. Cblvin in thefr dissent point ont, no 
circtrmstsnces have arisen which necessitated these augnjentatiaiB. 

But a g ain , the exMIng organjzaticm cf onr army is so faulty that 
it imposffi a needlessly grierous burden on the Indian Exchequer. Our 
armyisalwayapracUcallyonawarfoofiag; wa have no t^ace esta* 
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blishraonl proper ; and Iba sltengBi ere cooM mobilize in an emergency 
le-inotaainB volunteers and reserres-not more than . 0 -, 719 men all 
told. And it is for sncIi meagre aimed etrongth that we have to spend 

under the present vioiousejstem 25 erores and more » J'"' 

most countries In Europe have adopted short service and the Wele™ ^ 
reserves, a system which gives them a marimum of combatant strength 
at a minimum of cost, India alon. has to keep up her armiM on a war 
footing oven In time of peace and has to pay a heavy 
no commensurate return for the money she 'f Pf J" “^=2y 
armed strength of a nation is measorod. as stated l^y Lorf WoMe^ 
not by the number of men under arms in Its 

training for the »« 

ri-d:rt5 

on her army, and hM a total am^ 

spends about SS mllUoiu. an 2,351), 000 1 Germany spends 

reserves numbering 1,778,000. or a ^ andcanmobi- 

27 millions, and mlnWns ^ ^ 3,000,000: 

IIss in time of ^wch has so successfnlly copied the 

even Japan, an oriental cOTtw ' , 

European system, wends 2^ mm ^ Pj 255, „8. 

standing fordo of 37.719, and 1 H, united Kingdom 

British India, though she standing fore, of 219,778, 

Iteeif on her armies ( 25 " j 253 729 to show, a slpength 

and with the reserves and votontem^ ^ 

even smaller tban that of Jap . 

. , I — Ssso i’ll 1871-2. but did not extend the 
England wasteful our existing system Is 

benefit to the Native Army* to add three 

may be more clearly seen whe ^ ^q qqq 

erores to our mUUary budget to increase ou 

../a«s.nt narts of the Indian Army : 

Taking the two component parts or 

(a) British Troope. 

^ nervice. but the advantage of the 

(1) Here we pay for paculiar merit of the system 

system goes all to EogUsh reserve Is in England, 

is that it gives a large r^ry British troops in India 

and is not always availa^ to us. 

are aU placed on a war argument strongly urged was 

In respect of the recent i England for reinforcements, 

that we could not always depend on r. g 
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On what occasion did he s3Tltal!-Thb ts a work on Indian 

Polity, and that quotation is from chapter 16. 

( Sir Donald Slewari ) Which edition Is that ? — 1894. 

Even in the lower posiliona the mnnbet of Native 
sensibly fallen off dating the past 20 yeate. In ISrM the nnmtat 
of these officers was 2,812; in 1895,6 It 

officers Ihongh the strength of the Army has risen during the pet^ 

fSn 120,672 to 111,257 ( U. 20,000 ). to the other >““'1 ^ 

of British officers shows an increase of 119officcrs (from 1, 

Lastly we come to a featnie of the exUling army organisation, 
the most wasteful of all. 

TTsot TrirlUn staff Coros fa a corps of officcre intended for the 

ITSS i-aef fJSn^ fcr po^e 

corps, ^e promotion T --ancr so that lieutenants became 
service, not by B^on, though the promotions 

captains, and capta m. majom. 

were not needed for the work of the army. , 

force, which fa as under : . 

Ensigns on Iransler to the corps to become heutenanls, 
Llenlenants alter U yean.' eerrlce lo be cepUlns. 

After 20 years' service to be majors. 

And alter 26 years' service lo he lleatenanl^coIoneK 

•t ara in 1866 conceded to the staff corps. 

Further privileges wer lieolanant-colonels succeed- 

Previons to that year a cerla aBmvances. These carried with 

ed, on vacancies occurrii^. w Secretary of 

them an extra pension of 6611. a y^^-^ 

State allowed all officers the years' service in the 

join, to succeed to colonels establish- 

grade of lieutenant-colonel, wi . ^ Thus every officer, could 

ment of colonels with colone s a ^ jj jjg ijved and clung to 

in future rely oh gelling oolondsaltoM^Kh^^^j 

the service till be and pensions has been that the 

extraordinary system of promot 
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\ipp«r ranks of the sarrlce are filled eriUi officers for wfiom thers Is no 
work. 

The colonel’s allowances previous to 1866 were granted only to a 
certain number on ground of special merit, at tbs rate of one lo 30 
officers. Since then it has been Indiscriminately’ allowed to all, and 
wa have now 501 officers in receipt of coloners allowances on a staff 
• corps of 2,826 strong, i.e., more than one !a six officers. 

The grant of such allowances is now placed under new conditions, 
but tbe heavy burden on the Exchequer due to the measures of the 
past, taken in the interest of the officers, grows heavier every year. 
The old syBletn o( promotion Is still In force ; regulated not fn 
accordance with the nee^ of the services but In the interests of tbe 
officers, as if the array was for the officers and not the officers for the 
array. 

The whole question regarding the conslitntinn, terms of service, 
rales of pay and pension in regard to this costly and privileged corps., 
requires to be carefully examined. As It is, the wTiole system rests on 
an unsound basis, the corps Is over numerous and drawing privileged 
tats of pay and pension, inflicting a heavy burden ou the national 
exchequer. 

( JJ/ynald Sl^inrf ) I presume that you are aware that this 
eystOBi, which you condemn and which probably most people condemn. 
Is coming to an end? -* It Is comlog to an end, but the burdens are 
still there. 

( Otairman ) 1 think that brings us lo the rervices ? — Yea 

I think W9 will begin tomorrow with those 7 — Yes ; the remaining 
portion will not take us long, I think. 

Tbe witness withdrew. 

{ Adjourned OU tomorrow at 11 a ro. ) 


Tuesdnj/, April ISIh, IS97. 

( Sir Jartua PriU ) I gather that you hold the doctrine held by 
Mr. Naoroji and Mr. Wacha of the increasing poverty of India ? — 
1 do. 

Now your indictment of the Government depends entirely on the 
truth of that doctrine ? — The truth of what ? 

Of that doctrine that India fs falling into deeper poverty * — I 
have not gone into that qoesllon in detaU, because that does not 
come within the terms of the reference. Only la one place have 1 
incidentally referred to it 
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still it yon Biva It as a slate of India rtteh jnslllies an Indlnl- 
mant of tba Government, yon oneht In bo prepared to sopport the 
doctrine by proof. In fact, yon did so, becanse, I bink wave 
asked on what you rested that opinion, and you said the 
the people in famine. Would yon P>«f » 
what happens to the people in faimne !-I said that, 

of famine the people sufiered in larsa numbers, and that was a eisn 
Sat too people were not in a poalllon to boar burdens that were put 

Upon them. 

By ■■ the people " do you n.«tn the whole people or the agricultural 
oeooM-Well in regard to famine, those who mrffer from famine - 
EarLbulkof the population. Potty traders and artisans also 
c«S 1 same category, but agriculturalist, mainly, of 

course. 

Have you studied the course of prices of agricultural produce n 
India wU the present century « 
that, hut I cannot say that I haw studied the question. 

murdered ? — Yw- , t „ . 

y - Jniprtfliiced and up to about 1850, the prices 

After that order was 

of agricultural produce fell, uo y 

descriptions, cultivation 

Of course, ujons of peace ; produce was very largely 

extended very rapidly m con thaUt could not be carried about 

grown ; there were no railw y . scarcely fetched 

6 a.sily, and, of course, the^ daring the administration of Lord 

any price at all After inUoduclion of railways. From bet- 

Dalhousle, came the time rf ^ rapidly constructed ; the 

ween 1850 and I860 onwar s , agricultural produce have 

result of that has been that tn ^ jjggn . thg 

risen enormously, is it °° . equalisation, 1 think, 

tendency has been towards greatsr eq 

, .1. » T fliink I can show you that it is not so. 

No. not merely that, i ,--y„Tenu 0 assessment, In which 

We have periodical revisions of previous settle- 

the data ate the price of produce „^i 35 on. It is very frequently 
ment before 1850, and the Pf*®?? » nroduce have risen 100 per cent., 

found that the prices of country towns ; and, if you 

or even more, in the marke ^ settlement before 1850 and 

tat, to, .,Ul,m,nte of that 
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the new settlement after, that U invariably tbs caej. Of course, if the 
settlement to which you are looking back, took place after the railways 
were introduced, It is probable that there has not been, at any rate, a 
great rise in prices between that first settlement and the second- 
Well, the value of the produce exported from, or moved in, the country 
after the introduction of railways Increased enormously. We have 
also data of the Importation of precious metab. I took from the 
“Statist ”a table drawn up by the Bank of Bengal, which gars for 
33 years up to March 1S93 the amount of bullion imported and kept 
by India. It was 230i rniillons sterling in silver and 126 millions of 
gold ; 356J millions in the aggregate, or an annual average of lOJ 
millions. Now I will show presently wbere part of that went to ; you 
accept those facte, I think ?— I accept the figures from you. 

Are not these facts that I have mentbned signs of decreasing, 
rather than of Increasing, poverty ?— I do not think so. 

, . You do not 5 can you tell us why f— It all dcponib on what classes 
all these things go to. In addition to what you have mentioned you 
must abo be able to show that these increased imports of preofous 
'metab found their way into ths pockets of the agrieullurisU— into tbs 
pockets of these poorer people. 

( Sir Jama PeiU ) I will try to show it presently in a question 
1 wlQ put to you. 

( CAnirTnan ) May I ask a question on that. The fact of these 
large amounts pouring into India shows that India as a whole was 
not decreasing in wealth ?— I do not think that they are very large 
sums after all, when you remember what a large country India b. 
Besides, 1 should like to know how much of that went to keep up the 
currency of the country ; how nmcb was absorbed by Native States 
and how much remained in British India. The whole question will 
have to be gone into carefully, and mere total figures will not assist 
us much. 

That b not my question. My question b a very simple one. In 
regard to these figures I speak of India as a whole. Do you admit 
that India as a whole was Increasing in wealth ?— I shcoild not admit 
that ; these precious metab do not come in for nothing , a large 
quantity of the prodnc© of the cmotry goes out as a sort of exchange. 
I do not think that mere ImporU of precious metab can be accepted 
as sa s-dditha, ec.sasistics}ij’ speakii^ ta {be weaMof the country. 

But you must suppcse that the produce that bsold, that passes 
out as surplus produce and is sold — it b quite a voluntary matter to 
sell— would be sold at a profit f— Well, aa a matter of fact, our exports 
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ere greater than our Imports, owing to these home charges. The fact 

that such large quantities of precious metals come into the country, 

shows that the imports in other shapes ora fewer than they wmH 
otherwiso ho. I do not think that is any very conclusive evidence of the 

growing prosperity or poverty, either way {it is simply an economi- 

But a great quantity of the precious metals coming into a country 
and .topping th.™, tot «>«« b at all .,.nl. » 

hoarding or accnmolating, ititdoo. not go out 7-1 do not qiilla so. 
that. 

Perhaps you hosiUlo to accept proofs of prosperity 7-1 am oulls 

open to correction, but I donot guita sea dearly how the mem fact of the 
imports of gold and silver being so and so can mean that tte conntry 
b tacreasing in prosperity. Tbb b afalbcy of to mercantile system 
long regarded as exploded. 

It I find at the end of to year In ray banker's account a couple rf 
hundred pounds more than at to beginning, am I a poorer 
not say that; but if your Income In on. year was a couple of hundred 
pLd“!n^so many commodities, and in the nsn year yon get fewer 
commodities ends hundred pounds mme, that does notnecess^y 
mean that your lordship Is richer. Kail depends on what the total 
amount comes to. 

f Rtr Jamei Pede ) Well. now. we wUl go on to ywr Mgument. 
famine Ymir argument Is that the people of India cannot 
Snpforly.aragsInsUmnln.,1*^^ no resource, 

to fall back upon ?-Not exactly that. 

«r„, . it n,sn nleasoT— I will hike the famine of 20 years 

Will you sta . Commissioners who gave particular 

back. You were to you on the matter with 

attention to that, so noinlon I have formed after reading the 

considerable diffidence, but teopi^^ ^ Bombay 

Famine Commissionera i©^ successive failures of rain, 

Presidency is concerned, puring the first year the distress was 

one In 1876 and ‘“/ w .TlSond year the distress was most 
not .0 verygreet, tat dn.™ a. 

Intense. On the other band y ^ 20 years ago. and 

failure of rains, however, ^ prerails is much larger than 

yet the extent over which fatmne now p 

the evtent over which it min wee 

over aTmS“aZ wfy- ton’s was in 1876-7 7-1 am not talking 


) p. 393. 
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of otbar parts of the coantry; I am talking of Iba Bombay Presijaaoy 
at present. Taking the fignres on the relief works for Sholapore, for 
instance, I find the number has now increased to over 100,000— that is 
about 125,000. Now this figure was never reached even In tbe wcRt 
days of 1877. The highest total was, I believe, about $8,000 thaa 
Supposing the conditions of work ami the pay of the work in this 
famine are a good deal more libera) than they were inlSTO-?? — I 
do not think it is more liberal than what it was in 1877, i. a-, in the 
second year of the famine — no doubt, in Ibe first year it was very bad, 
but in the second year things had admittedly Improved. 

I have not got the exact figures about it, but I am told that fs the 
case 7 — That Is the official view, but oar complaint U that the famine 
relief workers get very Insufficient wages at presenL 

I think it would be a very difficult tUng to establish a proposition 
of that kind, that the people are poorer now and call more largely for 
relief ; that is a eomewhat hasty conclusion, 1 think. Let us return to 
tbe genera! considerations of famine t— I have got some figures to 
prove my pdnt. 

7ou say that the people generally have no resources^ and that 
they cannot tide over even one year?— Tea. 

Now, is that condition of Uuogs peculiar to the English Govern* 
ment?— But alter 50 or 60, or 100 years of settled government, surely 
things ought to have improved for tbe better. 

I think they have; bat one sees it very often said that tbe famines 
are entirely the fault of the British Government ?— I never said so. 

.7ou have beard of the famine of 1770, before the British Govern* 
ment had anything to do with Bengal — 7 — But I never said that 
British government brought famines into tbe country. I do not say— 

In which one-tiiird of the population died without any measures 
being taken to assist them ?— 1 do not krmw anything aboct that. 

( Jfr. KatjroJl } Was there not British posesslon of Bengal before 
1770 7— Yea ; the Company governed under tbe nominal suierainty of 
the Emperor, 

James Pttle) We bad not direct responsibility for tbe 
executive Government? — I think fa 1770 you h^ ; it wae only two 
years before the Regulating Act. 

But, it you look Into tbefonnof thegcpvernrtieat, yon wJU find 
that the native execnUvawMeUIl responsible 7 — If you will excuse 
ine just a minute I wilj find it, because General Ci^soey gives it, and 
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I hare his book here. In 1770 yoa were the ruler* practlcallr. The 
nominal ruler was the Emperor ; virtually aU government was in your 
hands— the revenue and everything. 

The question Is whether the British then would be responsible for 
famine relief ?— I cannot go Into that question, because I have never 
asserted that the British were responsible for famines. 

I do not wish to go Into the question. The point is that India was 

subject to famines In those day* as severa or more severe than they 

are now ?-Wilh this difference that the data about those fammre are 
v'ery Insufficient, and this Is admitted in the Famine Commissioners 


report. 

Now. lotlos th. nomtarot persona I" 
ao yon know what the total amount la-the hlEheat fignia 7-yesl.r. 

day I,aaainthe“TlmeaofIndln.- Ibellev, that It nom» »P to 
about 4.000,000 or more at present 

■ Ithink Ulahardlyaok.*eiltEot«plolhr« milUonaJ-T^^^^^ 
wan leenuse the reaping was solos on In aom. ' 

lonnd employment elsewhere. ThebslBBore was 130,000 or m 

Fonr mffllons yon mean t-Fes, four mllllona , beg !>»*"• 

Ill/ ^°"115“ltWlf-ImSaKmSkkM° NamoVyesterday 
rhatre'n,™b«hld8oneupby.heut30pereenl. alncemy leaving 

Now, we will take your Henr. ol four mllliena !-Yea. 

Do yon know th, popuWlon rf the pn^^ la whreh these 

relief work, me undertaken?-! cannot say elihand, 

on. ^ ♦ r-rf Tndia has giren the area in which the famine 

The Government <rf Indm b« gi^^ 

is very bad, and the area in n innHong 

Ithink the on. wa. 10 millions of people, and theother 37 mnUona, 
I take It, in round numbers ?— Tes. 

Call it 80 mflUons 7— Yes- sm^r,, 

... • ea oveminiM ?— Z beg pardon, four millions 

That Is 4 mlllioM m ^ quietly 

absolutely destitute, but ma^. 

at home, too proud to go to there ■ resources; if 

■ . Yon say they have no resources 7- I hey n 

Ihoy starve, that b no resource ,.d,nit7-I speak from 

That is an assumption whi* gholapore. I was there about a 
personal experience of jng here ; I found, as a matter of 

fortnight only recently before • 

fact, that there was very great distress. 
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1 have DO douht “ distress “ most assuredly ; etill the people 
manage to live through it ? — Well, if you will excuse my saying so» 
the Famine Commissioners themselves have said that, when 10 per 
cent. — 10 per cent or 12 par cent is the figure they give — of the 
pei^la are on the relief works, then the distress mnst be described as 
extremely acute. Now the populalton of Sholapore district is about 
800,000— if 1 am correct, 700,000 to 800,000. Well, one-tenth of that 
wonldbe about 70,000. If, therefore, 70,000 were on famine relief, the 
distress would be extremely acute, and It would a severe famine. The 
Dumber of men on relief works at preseot Is about 120,000, somewhere 
about that, and, therefore, according to that etatement in the Famine 
Commissioners’ report, the distress there is very much more acute now 
than the standard laidtiown. 

I was not at all arguing wbelber the distress was scute or not 7 — 
You seemed to say that 4 millions oat of 80 millions did not indicate 
much distress. 

What I was arguing was, that U 4 mllUoTta out of 80 milUoDS come 
and ask for relief, aod say they are starving If they do not get support 
frees the GovernzneDt, that shows that a considerable majority of the 
population an not driven to that extremity, and are able to support 
themselves through famine ?— I do not think so. Much depends on the 
social status of the sufferers. There are people of the higher classes 
who would die rather than go to relief worlu; in fact, the Famine 
Commissioners themselves admit so. 

What pTopotllon are the highest classes 7 Are they not a very 
small percentage? — Not the highest classes, hut the upper section of 
the lower clases. Moreover, the women do not go to relief works 
above a ceit^n class. They eulTer at home; they cannot go out and 
work; and there are various other things to be home In mind. It is 
really difheuit for me to go fully into the question offhand. 

You are making all sorts of statements which I do not dispute: 
but, take the genera] result that cait of 80 mflUons four millions come 
and seek for relief, would yon not infer from that that a very large 
proportion of the people have resources which enable them to tide over 
famine 7—1 do not think eo. 

You do not think so 7— According to your own standard, lO per 
cent, represents severe dUtresa ; out of 80 millions, what would 10 per 
cent, bo 7 1 do not quite see how the whole thing would work. 

Well. 4 millions to 80 fa how much? It would be 5 per cent. 7— 
But U roust be remembered that Uiia fa the first year of the famine : 
besides, the total 80 millions includes also areas where ths distress is 
not aento— where the distress fa only mild, and all that. 
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( Bir Me ) I-e‘ ”» 7'* 

into Tory general coralderalloM, and M**"*” ’ ' ' 

I rlJlrmin 1 May 1 ast here, hare yon any ntnnia o! Iho niorlnmy 

canaed by tbfa famine I-It b to C^ernmonl to give ttose retnrn. ; 

tbaGovernraenthaye rot yet pnMIalied them. ^ 

/ cv r/rmrai PeiU) They cannot yet,’ of course ?— Sir ^yilllam 
WeddfLm has Vn asking for them Ih the House of ^CorpmonH^ for 

""Vr*can hardly get them yet.-I ^ not .thlnVit Is so very. 

' / /-i • \ Ata there any retcrna showing what the mortality 

Of lh‘a“2lrbbb"«d abator lib very .ranch In nacsa, n. 
the ordinary rates ? 

a ' D f \ 11 varies very much. In some it is in excess, 
r'id In etcesa ?-l icmembct a slalcment drawn np 
and In olhere il b not In Jodicbl Oomrabsloncr of tha 

by Mr. Ooodrldgo "ta ^ ° jb. morlallty to several 

Central ProvlnMS i and n It b. g ^ 

dbtrlcta In the Central Proyinces. ana >»• ' 

onIy^Tb;\™r-alnSrSa.t‘X’Sdf,e=tn"^^^^ 

feTltCrcanrse, elmnltaneonsly with others; the day 

labourera— vonerally » — The weavers also ; 

Do not the weavers feel It 6rst generally 

thsy are In tho first ranks. 

Doth, farm iahonre^ ^ieiltnralbl.I reran thc». 

Before the ^ labourorB, not the Undlords in 

small agriculturalists who 

whosename- av, ^asant occupiers ?-y«. for U'e 'most 

You mean the ^^Ton the soil themselves in Bombay. 

part. A great many of them wwKo .... 

Farm bbonrars, than ,on'lak. farm 

Wravars, and ‘T" , 7“.,^ opposing that a gt.at cabmity 

bbonrera and mill hands in Engbnd. mipi™ 

G.-75 
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fell tipon EngUnd, and the food mppUet »oro inddenly itctT^'d, do 
you think that farm labourers and trearers and mill liand?, and to on, 
would have resources which would enable them to live over fho period 
of high prices which would rtnillt— That U a very bypotheUcal ease, 
because such a calamity nom teems to come to England. 

(Chairman) The actual case did happori in the cotton famine 
of 18C0?— 1 Ihlrik that was a eery eilraordlnary occasion, and your 
people assisted them, I belieTe, rttj well hero. 

But 1 want to point out that Ihitt haa happened ?— Only oneolna 
way ; that ts, not so often as wo hare In India. 

, Tho question was whether ouch a thing had bapiwncd ?— And Jt 
was, besides, a very small class, merely the' operatives In mills. 1 
believe. In Lancashire. 

tVe do not think (hat the operatives In LancasMro area very 
small class 1—1 do not tay na But the agriculturists In India 
are about 80 per cent, of the population; tho erpontfvcs In mills hew 
are not such a large class. 

( Sir Jornei'Pei/e ) Thoro U another question I want to ask ; U it 
a fact that the people have shown that they have no resources ? Are 
you aware what happened In the last famine, when silrer ornaments 
of enormous value were tent down by people upcounlry to the mint 
to be coined owing to pressure of famlno in order to obtain (bo means 
of support 1— But that ItacU ehows Uto extreme acuUnns of the 
distress. Every woman tn India, for Instance, fools that she must 
'have a certain minimum of small silver ornaments ; well, owing to the 
customs of the people, that is almost as necessary as tho breath cf life; 
you cannot construe that into the wealth of the people. 

My question was whether In time of faraino they do not use that 
accumulation of ornaments to sell or di°roee of, and so obtain food f— 
As a last resource they do. 

Is it not, then, a resource? — It U a resource, but U b a very 
cruel resource to use. 

-I find that the last total is 2,800,000 on relief works 1 — Is that so 1 

beg your pardon. But your figure, I think, does not ineluda all tho 
children who are receiving relief. 

1 will just wind up what I was saying. Then, to sum up, it seems 
to me that you must greatly modify ttb atalement Biat Iba bulk ei 
people h.ave no resources ?— I do not see how. 

In respect of having all those ormmenis eenl down to be coined 1 
— That does not prove that the ornaments are Increasing ; nothing has 
been said about that. 
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My question was whether the peoplo have any resources ?— The 
quBslIon is o nklive ono. wholhor tha resources are Increasing or 
decreasing. ■ . , • , / ' 

I hare shown two polnU : an enornious portion of the agricnlteral 

population Jo not go on relief at .11; anJ, 

considerable fund in the shape of ornamants, which Ihey coin when the 

famine .attacks them. 1 Tva 

you hot greatly modify the statement that the bulk of the pei^le have 

L iesourccs and fall down at once ?-They have comparalWy no 

resources ; that Is what I meaa : I do not see any, reason to qualify it. 
Very well, that will do : aud also I have shown that there are very 
Iroporlant facts which point rather to a decrease thantoanfnerease 

of poverty!-! should like to know them, 

, ' leave them to you before! -They have not convinced me, at all 

Zn^r ^grlXauTl^td J P-^« certain btber thlug^d for 
“"’^It'rr^^rratlLlZigrlculiurallst.growsbi, 

There you are S j jy i ],0 theory of toe subject, 

he gel, the \ Jtihe posUive fact in every houi. ii 

the c™nZ,”l think it is asel- loprolong this discussion I - It is 

much in the hands of tb^ ey chooses to 

he has to give him P-;»i“^V.aa. to e.plaia,inst now, but I 
give him for it » ^ . 

• was dsfced uot to go on, iocreisins poverty of ‘ the people 'is 

,, rfnd your general proof were able tostand up 

, thatj whereas in the ^ . suffered very materially Jn the 

■ against , the first failure an . ^ shown no power to 

second failure, in the pie»0D ^ That is what I mean. 

‘‘;r/:Xf»anitie.vid.nceofthet. , ■ 

^SirJame. Pe*) a„ Uie Srst failure oi'lbis 

.occasion there are in<jeP«P>»J*“”|„_, ■ ' 

, second failure in the 
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• That la your argument ? — Speaking for Ibe Shola^re district, oi 
which I have experience. ' 

And you deduce from that, that the people are in a rather worse 
condition than they were before ? — Yes. 

And that the fact of their dying from hunger is evidence that 
they have no resources to fall baA upon 1 — Yea. 

{ Sir ‘James Peile ) But U there any proof whatever that they 
have come more largely on to works t — I gave you the figure for 
Sholapore. . ' 

And I gave you the official figure Will you now read them ? — 
1 cannot go into the whole queaUoD. but I know about one district, the 
Sholapore district. , 

I do not think this is ar^tblog to the point. We want the total 
figures for all India which you gave us as •1,000,000 on relief works I 
Well, I am open, to eorreetton as to a matter of fact. 

Will you give ua what it is In the official commuaicatioa which 
I have put before you ?— It is S,800,000. 

. Then the whole argament faDs to the ground on the figures t~It 
does not. 1 never based it on 4,000,000 or 3,000,000. I based it on 
our experience in the district of Sholapore. I know for a fact that 
there the number on relief is about 120,000, and on the last occasion, 
even in the second year, it was less than 100,000. 

And if the famine this year is a great deal worse than on that 
ocCAsIoD, and if the terms and conditions of the relief works are more 
liberal than they were on the last occasion, then you naturally get 
more men on the Works?— I myself beard the Collector of Sholapore 
say that this year it was only an “ eight anna “ famine at Sholapore. 
It was not 60 Intense as the famine of 20 years bach, although the 
extent was greater, and there were many more people who suffered 
than before. 

* What is the comparative price of food ? — I cannot give an off- 
hand answer to that guestiotL 

That would be the leading point of the whole question, would It 
not?— Ill bad expected to be cross-examined on this point I would 
ccrla'intf have come prepared. But I thought this was outside the 
terms of the reference to the Omtoiission. 

you are maklog statements. Of course one must examine into 
them ?— f your pardon You make statements, and I only repJv 
to them. 

Ytm make BtaUraenU in regard to Sholapore, and I see Sir 
William WedJetbum has tried to give point to them by putting to 
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in B worse condition?— I beg pardon. I did 

InUnJ.. aUbmcI. tho oitO"' o' “"f ™ 
k mlldtr tamlno. ta' H '» 

I U.0 .Xi™l ol area covered hr 'ha 'am'”” a™ f o‘“' 
lha iLt and " K an undoablcd fact 7 -Well, I .« no mo in pnrening 
this matter further. 

/ • \ T will now pass on to where wo lell off yesterday, 

TqJ] Ivjllaay justono thing about tho figure of 
the serrlccs ?— My Loro, i wm a > ^ . « reading a weekly 

1. 000. 000 

paper yesterday. “ figure, and now that this 

did not taka rey .land ^ 

my“r Ym^™*hlp«in.«.«'a‘l no .cknmant on lha. 

4 . 000 . 000 . . ■ . • 

- Affflr aono obsorrationa on the services T 

ItUnkyouworeso * otpondilnre lha qnoallon ol 

-Yoa ln.v.cydcnarlreon<o[wm^^^ AccordlnBlaaParllmanl- 

asancyiiono o' iacM^ I |ntbahisb.rtrenohe.ot 

ary return of May, 1892, -tolalof 2.389 offleors, draa-ing 

Ih. civil nnd military dwa' “ ^,, 1 ^ jO mu, 

lia. 10,000 a year and non^ac*. “ ^ J UdBe., atop at a 

and .v.n the. tcllh ih. ”lrdhld.df 

comparatlv.ly low l.vel- Anduwac 


r7"j g”} In thousands of Rupoeea 


Civil Department. 


Incorporated 
Local Fundi. 


^ „ ^remnaniBS employ 105 officers, draw- 

In addlllon to tho." ‘h« are all Enrop«>n«, and 

Ingna 10,000 a y.ar and ^ mpMa It wa com. down 

totaltalarlescomstolOlakha." 
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to officers drawing between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 a year, ' we find 
that we have 421 natives in the dvil department, as against 1,207 
Europeans and 96 Eurasians. Intlu military department there are 
25 natives as -against 1,699 Europeans and 22 Eurasians. In the 
Public Worts Department there are 85 natives as against 549 Euro- 
peans and 39 Eurasians, And In the Incorporated Local Funds there 
are 4 natives as against 22 Europeans and 3 Eurasians. The total 
salaries of officers of this class are thus divided; Civil Depart- 
ment, Natives,' Rs. 2,905 OOO ; Eurasians, 630,000; and Europeans, 
8,830,000! In the Military Department, Natives, 164,000 ; Eurasians, 
139,000 ; and Europeans, 13,698,000. In the Public Worhs Department, 
Natives, 537,000 ; Euresians, 278,000 and Europeans, 3,962,000, And 
‘in the Incorporated Local Funds, Natives, 25,000 ; Eurasians, 17,000; 
and Europeans, 146,000. In addition to these there are, under the 
railway companies, 258 officers of this class, of whom only 2 are 
natives, 8 being Eurasians and 248 Europeans. Their salaries are 
thus dividadt Natives, X2000; Eurasians,. 50,000; and Europeans 
17,10,000, In England l23,360f. b paid as salaries by the Indian 
Government, and S4,S22i. by railway companies, all to Europeans. 
The fisanelsl loss entailed by thb practical monopoly by Europeans of 
the •higher branches of the services In India b not represented by 
sabtles only. There are besides heavy pension and furlough charges, 
more than 3} million sterling being prdd to Europeans in England for 
the purpose in 1890. The excessive costliness of the foreign agency 
b not, bowe'Vei, its only evil There b a moral evil which, if anything, 
b won greatsT. A hind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian race is 
going on under the present system. We must live all the days of our 
life in an stomosphere of Inferiority, and the talleet of us mast bend 
In order that the exigencies of the exbting system may be satbfied. 
The upward impulse, If 1 may use such an expression, which every 
school boy at Eton or Harrow may feel, that he isaj one day be a 
Gladstone, a Nelson, or a WelUngton, and which may draw forth the 
best efforts of which ho b capable, that is denied to us. The full 
height to which our manhood b capable of iblng caa never bo reached 
by us under the present system. The moral elevation which every 
self-governing people feel cannot be felt by ua Our admlnblrativa and 
military talents must giadualiy disappear owing to sheer disuse, till at 
last our lot b stereotyped, as hewers of wood and drawers of water in 
our wn country. The Indian CivB Service b merely 1,100 strong. 
Gndw the rules of 1870, *int» abolished, we were enUtled to 
one-sblh of the whole recruitment, and In course of thne we 
should have had about 180 natives In the Indian Civil Service. Tlie 
Pabllc Service Commission, appointed by Lord Duffetln, pToi>(»ed 
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tha aliolltion of fhoso mlos, and recominended that 108 pwts. u^ally 
bald Ira coranaalod cMI acrtanla, thoold be aal aside tor Indlam. 
ThaGmarnmenl of ladle •■>'1 ‘I-' Sacretaiy of Stale thought Ihte 
recommendation too liberal, and nlllmalelr doc.d«l f - ”"1^ 

93 auch posts to ■which the natives of India may he appointed, oiler . 
certalo existing claims were eallslied. That thc«o higher posts^e^ard- 
ed with extreme jealous, as practically a close preserve, may clear y 
eeen from the following lllnsltallom .I " 

L na«vr Kow"The capacity of natives for the .radent dlscha^e of 
judicial duties has been over and »’«' 

Service Commission expressly lii 

District and Sessions J ?l;“el° :: have aUhe 

meant 42 District and Session Judges, ' So, again, 

p=«cnl day only ^ “"s„p,ri„l.nd.nts only three are natives. 
lnlhoPollce,outof.30DUt lclBoi» District and Sessions, 

Only r,ve natives 9““"'^ Police Superintendents in 
Judges, and o*,**'”® of British rule I The same is the 
all India, after ''f ° “ ,f‘Sdum Mint, BclonllBc, and other 

cascwllhtheF«s . AccmnU. ^ . ^ 

departmonls. In the ' “™°. “only 96 are natives. The Indian 
Itrenglli of 800 eoglnMcs, o working for years, and yet not 

civil engineering col ogra ore to be found In the higher 

more than 96 of their Icainod ^ o„o„,xion 1 may mention 

branches of the ongineotmg ^ooemmended that the oonneotion 

that the Finance Coraralltee of 0,1, jgo j,, i„„inalea 

of the Indian Governmeirtwl 'o'^^^^^ stodonls 

ns soon as possible, bowovor, was not accepted 

of Indian colleges. This coco permitted to make one or 

by tho Gorernmont of India / Works Department, 

two go'noral obaorvations new on overraanned, and Lord 

Tills 'department it necessary to. pass some 

DufTerin’e Finance The sanctioned strength is ,760. The 

serere criticism on the in 1893 It was 857, and now it is 

actual strength In 1884*85 was e janctioned strength. . 

about 800, which is still 4 in * menu the 

(Sir Juffiet sJJ-.Rs 10,000a year. 

Higher Department ?-Abo _ 

’ ■ {.Chiinnan) ^ Jj^Ves, It was sanctioned by- the 

Dufferln's Committee appfov expansion of the Department in 

Secretary of -State. 1875 we^have had the superior staff 

1860, and notably from 1868 tow*. 
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arrsTiged less xrilh referenca to lh« work to hs dona than to th« • 
condition of thin^ as regards tha position of oSccrs. liaay 
mention here briefly that these ptnnU have been erpresssly admitted 
by Sir Theodore Hope,' who waa in charge of the Public W'orks 
Department for a considerable time, "Rifire has treqnentiy bean hasty 
and irregular recruitment during tha pariab of erpinaion^ followed by 
blocks in promotion, requiring In thairtnra eafrectirs efforts in the 
chape cf special sUosraoeea or better pay and pensions, not foandsd on 
a considsralloB of the executive needs rf the Department. And more 
than once officers have bean apseialiy induced to retire from the serrice 
on Tery faTonrable eonditioaa as topsnsions, to redacs ths redondancy 
of officers. 

That is a very intelUgrole criticism on the aAministration, bnt, 
may 1 ask, is not that common loall admioutratlonsT I da not know 
any country to which that kind of chaise doss not apply, namely, 
that in one shape or another, nnder pressure or owing to error on the 
part of the Gorerament, charges which part of the eommaaity think 
excassire, are incarred. That b not pscuUartolndia, Isitf-'Ido 
not know much about ether admioistrations. 

(6Srir//iim TTed-irrhum) Might not that difficulty be met by 
the temporary employment of natires of India intend of taking on 
permanent Eorepean officials who bare claims for permanent serriee 
and panstom f — Yes, aad 1 would also aid ^at thme spaeUi 
coaceslo:^ are gensrat, and luraiUbly made in the interests of the 
European serricss only. I ds sot koax s singls fostsace where naUre 
serric» have erer clamoored for tnmasad pay or passions, or ever 
got any concisions. Tha Finance Committee of 1856 recommended 
that Royal Enginoar* la thj Indian Army ihnld ba patonthaCivll 
Staff, remarking that ** it Is necessary to maiataia a considerable 
estabUshmenl of Royal Eagtnesrs In lojia for military reqnirements. 

. . Such of them as are not needed for pnrely mllllary duty in time of 
p»e3 can bs bast employed lo Ih? VaWie lYorfai Department, and 
should. In oar opinion, have the first claioi for empk^meat in that 
Departmeat In preference to all othera,'’ and the Committee snegested 
that the Militaiy Works Branch of the Department shonU be aboli- 
«hed as a separate branch for military works, and amalgamated with 
the general DepartraeaL The ragg»?tIoa as to the abolition of lie 
Mllilary Wevks Branch has not bseo carried out, and only 70 Royal 


I. S.^ USII-WIJJ; eaterri eWiJ S«rU« 

( tfsli ; EJs>e««e*J (tUS-SS): Coseeil 

iltia-SiCl: uConnsnt cf >bcnsAs£e«sSC««=scre« fXapsn- 

BMt (ltn-n):t9cnI>cr.VKcnT'tciceca»«Ce«scCIa eWn et reyfe W«W 
lUK-rrj; MtbM e( ‘CtcnI>ksSs*-aUla IsCU'. 
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EnstaO(!rstamaloLilof!73nto «l pMsent oa J j® 

greater aa-tber of llio renailnlng 200, or to, doing WUo or "O "“'la It 
CS a^MlhatteonuggcsllorBOf Ih. F aaaco Commllle. had 
Iho fuU approval of the Ihen Cotnmandor-Jt^Chlef. 

/ /or • ^ n., vftti pomWer It advisable to do away with the 

CWl ESertog Sta^ nllogclbor »-I only mention trial the Finance 

Commlttoo themselves recommended. 

^ 1 1 fttmRUon?— Woll, the recruitment from 

a^SSg^a, 11 hr“p =d = .h. the nroet 

part the rocrallmeril .tantd t«i from the Indian colleges. 

ar ,t..,„.,i,em™itr>art.‘ Da yoo Ihlnt the military engl- 
Yousatd forth ** _ln™ine etaF of the Goyernmoat?— 

noore wero to form the total onglaoering elan 

1 hare not qollo caught the question. 

„ m n,i the Finance Commlllcs rocommondod that 

Doyoucoaslder thal he HMO 

the clrn Blaff wpplled hy the rallllary f - Oh, no. 

of tils engineering ela^ ehimid bs ppn . 

not at all. Theyeald to a particular college, and 

hut that no spiclal places ehouU b g^ ^ 

that et-ery man ehould be recruiW in me a 

much sroaler recruitment might atUmot to 

tj tt,anA>nt how far you could attempt to 
Well.dotlwconsljrthe i«lnt,^^^^ 
weaken the military fitati r ' . Op-al Engineers could be 

ex.ctlyinaposlllon lo.ayta.J.cb^l-;"^^^^^^ ^t doing mueh 

reducod ; but they said the ^£.^,37 which was the strength 
work, and that such a largo nu ’barracks and such small 

than, wai not roqulral for 

things as they had to do. _ , 

You say TO Royal o°f°70 Royal Engineers 

prosenl. ■ '“J’® "''i,.- „i,lch were in the minds of the 

at all corresponds to the nomM Hat military engineers 

Finance Committao, when I y .^7.— Ido not think so. I think 

should be employed on the civ ® , ,, Tjjey thought that by far the 
this is the tenor of tlielr _ should bs employed on civil 

larger portion of the Royal Military Works eslabllsh- 

duty. Moreover, they ii,g ^ItII. In that case, the Royal 

mont was to bo amalgamate w jbey would 

Enginoore would bo amalgoma gj,;j they would do other 

do military work whore that wm work to do. . 

work, civil work, when they imd an mail-nT 

But I do not understand fre^ necessary for the 

into or formed an opinion as « 

0.-78 
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Eurasian employeos about tha middle of 1893. and the HgurM for the 

last three years have been aa ftdlows t 


Year. 

Amount in Kx. 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 9G 

618.463 

1.339,275 

1,327,633 


then 

exchange. Practically. admitted that these employees 

Nobody, howeysr, ta orac . ^ rageestloil bo would bare boon 

bo roducod. If The Buatouleod com- 

lola Ibot the soldier th.lr oopllol, Ibousb they do 

panlos or, ® ^ 0000000.001 000 today borrow at Ibo 

ool oatn so much, and ” to oay Ibot 5 per ceut, was now 

rate of Sjpor coot. abouW bo astod to bo 

too high a lato to pay, told “ T coolract is a contract." My 

BotUdod with ™jtorab this; if oiisllng contracts are not 

point In giving those .l>u»t'»‘' Eocboquor. why ohould they bo 

to be disturbed in /flfour of in ir *{,a European employees of 

disturbed against it? Secoj «chans0, Government itself, as 
Government suffered from ttie cauag. 

representing the ^^^taken all classes of taxpayers. 

When such a general ^lief by imposing additional 

to single out a particular cl^ ableto.bear them, 

burdens on the It is quite true that the fall in 

was entirely unjust. , 1 ,* gold value of the rupee salaries, 

exchange has considerably i^glyliigh, considering especially 

the salaries themselves were ^ ^jjg facilities and means of 

the great change that ^ a , tljat even with the fall in 

communication between It will be admitted that non- 
exchange they were very Wg .^g^y. yaiaable. The 

official Anglo-Indian testimony. ^Maxrnised to be one of the" foremost 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
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and most important represaalatira bodies of the English mercantile 
commanity in India. This Chamber, in writing to the Finance 
Committee on the subject of reduction of eipendituro in 1886, thus 
wrote on tbe subject of salaries paid to Engli^men in India : 

Tba tnissiioa o! tbs sslaries psM iij Ooteiototot to Its serrsots is cos oa 
wbtcb tbe Cbstobcc holds T«r; deelded viewt. Tbs just spportionnent of remoaera. 
tioa to tbs exact qaalit; andqasotUyofwork doas msf, from tbe stsodpoiat of 
iadiridasl oases, eat! for eery oioe disoriaiioatiofl sod iatimats kaowiedgs of the 
olrcomstances sarroondiog eioh appointment: hot tbs C3samber, baring maay 
amongst its members la a position to form s tras estimsie of the standsrd of pay 
aeoessary, at tbe piessnt day of widespread edooaiioa sad keea sad Isereasiag 
eompetltion among tbs members of tbe middle classes tor reiponsibie emplOTment, 
to easoTe tbe attainments repaired from ciril isrsasts, eoreasnted and nneore- 
aanted. does not hesitate to ear tbst tbeeatire sosie of reaaoeraiioa: but more 
espeoiailr of tbe seoior classes. Is pitched at too high a Itrel. At the lime existing 
rates were settled, not onlp did tbe teqnislts edncatlonsl aoqniremsnts command 
a bfghsr premtnm tbso tbe^ do now, last (here were other eonsiderstion* oslltcg 
for mon«tsr7 eotapensailoa. la lormer days en todisn career prastieellj eateiUd 
expatriation, oSeials fteqneotly Used scry solitary lists, were exposed to 
exeeptioaai temptatloas, and exereised great respentihlity. In latter year* 
tbsas conditions hare been greatly mitigated, and in aoma eases thoronghly 
rttsrtid. Commvnlostion with Eo^and it constant end rapid. Ufa in India Is 
healthier andattaoded with ncrcoomfort and less axpeBSe, whilst control (* to 
csntiahtsd that tatponsihillty Is. is a groat maasnre, taken ent of the bands el 
oSciais axaapt of the highest ranks. Ondarthasa eltsismitaneas, ararieion of all 
saiariaa, bat partieolarly those abore. Say. Be. 1,000 par monib, is oasifkitly 
instidabla and called for. lo aQ recent diseiastoiu on this tablet tbe deoUne in 
sterling exchange has bean orgad as a strong argmsent for non-radaotion: but in 
the riew of Ihfs Cbambar (bst is a matter wbloh Goremment sbovTd not taka 
into BacooBt. What It bss to look to ia pnralr tbe amoaot it most pay coder ail 
aztstiag con^bosi and eirconutsocaa. in order to secure the nacessary qoalifiad 
isbour in thle country. l«semgiodiT(diuIs(beinj«lTas to provide for the wants of 
their fantities in Europe, and their own reqmreaieots for leave. Tbe Chamber, in 
fact, would go even foribet tbao this, and advocate that cadet the new roles for 
future coatrsots, all «rjl peosioas aod retiring allowsares ibocid be paid in tbe 
cerranoy of the eotmtry. India is do bmger • terra inmynUa to the edneated 
elatses of England, sod even onder the comparatiTsly less tempting Indaeenjents 
indieated above, tbe Chamber feels coavioeed ibat there woold be no lack of 
soitable man ready aod aoxioos to vetroU tbe raoka of tbe aerviee Ttds natatally 
leadstotbecgnsiderationofthe eeoDom, practicable by larger employment of 
naiWes. Mach might, doabtUss, be sa<ed in this way. partieuiarly ia eoanerioo 
with the Jodloiil Dapsrymeot, where the cpeolng for efficient native agency 
seems widest} hot the Cbsmbet is not prepared to fortnolate, nor poaribly yoot 
Committee to discuss, a settled scheme for the entrance of natives into lb# 
cavenaated and nooovenaotad aarviees. 

Maylaskwhatyoumcanby all “ classes ” ?_WeU, tb« wholfl 
counlry. because we had to pay Increased taxation, or rather we did 
not gel the relief we might otherwiso haye got 
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■■Goncralmi.tort»no tad ovctUkan all 
.com lo ma to moan lhal oTory cha In Mia taJ by the (all 

taciclian8o!-Tbolaipaycni:I»oaU modify It In that way. 

And whon you .ay lhal all chuiM Inyo .nltcrod, you mean lhal. 
In order to provto thU ciohanso compcnsallon 

npproprlalcdtollwhlchmfeht liara boon applied to other belter 
objocU T— That !•! what I moan. 

(Srir.//io-n IWlrrinm) All ctooa ol taxpayor., I mpposo 1 
—I should put It Uko lliat. , 

/ rt, \ W)inn rou Quoto tho Chamber of Commerce as an 

to w![attrneta»lonlc.t-5to.I«nly place before the Oommiclon 
the Chamber ‘a view. 

..n «,nf»ftrllne that view?— It commends 
But 1 presume you aro aupporung 

IlseU to me ; yea. I support It. 

Do you know at all «hal h the ml. In Ceylon !-Na 

. T f 1 1 ^flnUfin It to you ; tbero. I telievo I am right In 

I'orhap. I rolghl mention li y to hoar It. 

.aylnB,lho!al,arlcar.fliedlnmpM.T cam n 

x. • ♦>,» rhftmber of Commerce are asking in this 
,.Jcr 7 -W.lUht«kM.reducUono(^^^ .aM- M clyll 

“bniih,,.ayh-ji;^‘j-V-':jr^^^^^ 

allowances should ho . pensions of civil servants, which are 

they go further, and say In the currency 

fixed at 1,000/. slotllng. ehouW also 
of the country. 

iwihisiulo should be confined to the 

Tliat is what they moan, tha „ j^^jg Uiatare drawn in 

pensions paid In this coun ry , . ' g^g . yiat Is what they mean, 

storlinsshonldbofixedan pa^ uncovonanted civil sor- 

I wIU give you an illustration . ^ 

vanta; their pensions wore When the rupee began 

they wore 600, but moclal concession. Sir Henry King* 

to go down, they agitated . ^ special rate fixed at 

espoused thoir cause, and in iwu «> ' *» 

..f the biBilag fina »• S- 

C.lm bn.cl... .1 b"”'’’' * ' 

Kensington (1901.02) : • jugU, 

London ( 1923 ) ; tound«otOwr»i."rf«* 
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which rapees shcwld ba turnsd Into sterling, namely I«. 9^/. Here were 
rupee pemions which were converted into sterling at a fixed rate. 

That U to say, those pensions were practically fixed in sterling T 
— They were fixed in ropees originally but they were converted into 
sterling in 1890. 

But from that time they were practically in sterling? — They 
were practically in sterling, yea. 

The letter of the Bombay C^hamber continues : 

'ill t sm l&stracied toUr itr«n itpoa in tbst dtrectioa U that, «h«0 
Qorersinent decide co tba eoatfftuace ot Vulrn to hold ccrtsra dse 

sTlcrwaaee shoold b) aade IntxiDgtbelr yar for tlis vroponlcnate c«at cf liTice 
sad erpenditore between them sad Ecropesiia of s tile grade. 

Fourthly, assuming that some relief was needed. It was most 
unfair to ^Te the allowance to all 1 mean men who went out to 
jftdia after the rupee had fallen below Is. 4'f., Le., who accepted the 
rupee salaries wf^ their eyes <^ 0 . as also those who bad no remJttaS' 
ces to mahe to ZogUnd-^these, at any rate, ought not to have been 
granted the allowaoee. This iodiserimlnale nature of the grant 
eoasUtutes, ia my epiaion. its worst and most reprehensible featore. 
Ko wonder after this that the Indians should feel that India exists for 
the European services and not the services for India, 'While the 
misera'ble pittance spent by Government on the education of the 
people has stood absohitely stationary for the last five years on the 
ground that Government has no more money to spare for U, here U s 
sum larger than the whole educational expenditure of Gorenunent 
given away to its European officials by one stroke of the pen. 

The salaries of stHse of the officers are Rxed in rupees by statute. 
The grant to these men seems to be illega) as long as the statste U not 
amended. The <iQestion, I undarslanj, baa been raised, tnit it hm not 
yet been disposed of by the Secretary of State. Bfeanwhile the aUow* 
ance continue to be p^d to these officers pending such disposal 

The next branch to which I would call your attention is that of 
Edocation 1— The meagreness of the Government assistance to public 
education in India is one of the gravest blots on the admioistratian of 
Indian expenditure. No words can be loo strong In condemning this 
neglect of what was solemnly accepted by the Cotirt of Directors in 
1854 as a sacred duty. Purii^ the l^t four w five years the Govern- 
ment grant to education has been absolutely stationary. In 1891*3 
It was Rx. 839,173. 
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(.<ir r.^!e) 1* tl«l Wl or 

haTonftUwon d«!uct*'l. but. If lh*y wcro dcJuclod, It would ^ it U 
wow. In 180J-5 U was nx.910.972. showing an Increase of only 
Hx. 1 1 SOO In fCTir years. Hut oven this Incrijaso was only an addition 
K, Ih. .alarl.^ ot Kur<,>».in omclaU In th« dennrlmonl In ^ •'“I” ” 
cidunnso canpcnJiUon nltoano,. .. may U MCr, 

.Ulo lh.ro STM no ehorRO lor IhU .llo»anco In ISM--. I" JSW 5 

Iho componmllon lo .Klurollonnl 

111.30,000 li Iho Inma.o In firo yoatj. bHo by oUo «'ll' 

now another tact, rU. tot dorinstom =;“”‘'“?a7; 

crnm.nt rinondllnr. on imUlc education lirGroo “"‘‘'S 

InrreaW from 5 million., to nauly 9 million, ““''f 7* 

1. to poierrlul to n«d any eommonU. On. cannot “P “ 
It LaSliJodl, Terence Kt^n to^a^cn^ ^'^“eetlS 

:r^ll?r.Jrouir;rt^rm.E andyet 

ton 100,000 C oui 0l nhoJ^^ly nhont 

7SSnlT.nTu»rndl"d0i^ 

nnd,rln,tL.lon .««.»• 

■""fr;.ddtotin .«ss.j-,°— 

alle,olutlon,*hlcl. “7™"",^, year, before tot Lord Rlpon had 
matter of cdocatlon Only ■ » n^Inelol Gorernment,, urging 
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appended to Sir Alfred Croiv 

It wa. publlahod In 1888. figure, to corrmpond to 

(SVr Jamrs PciVe) ‘ , ,115,1 Ab.lroct, I will .how them. 

your.7-II I get a managed by loealbodleel- 

1 think you have not taken oooe 

No, ol courae not; that le eeparalo altogether. ^ 

— iMbUe Iflstraeilon. nengil (1877-97) 

1. SlrAI/r«dWooJUfCn/t.Dl^ o.ail er. Benjal UglsIsHv* Council 

wember. CJuectlon 

{IS87-92) ; Vice-CbiBcenor. C*»cuiu u 
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■Why ? — That is local taxation; it is not contributed from 
pro'vincial larenuea. In the BtatisUcal Abstract itself the figures are 
represented separately. The first eolama is from provincial revenue, 
the second is from local rates. 

But local rates, that means one-tbird of the cess on land revenue ? 
— Yes, but that is for local purposes. According to your view 
municipal money might also be added. 

Certainly? — That is not a Government contribution. The 5 millions 
and 9 millions I have spoken of as expenditure in England do not 
include local rates. 

You are merely giving what the Government itself provides out 
of the taxation fund? — It might be said that is local taxation, where- 
as this is provincial taxation. 

Bid you include the scholars who were taught in the local rale 
schools In the total that you took ? — I have taken all 

( Clkjirman ) Are the 4,000,000 seholaix you have mentfooed out 
of 65,000,000 aided out of local rates as well as out of the public taxes ? 
— And even those attending schools not aided. There are some 
schools in India that receive no aid frtna GovemmeDt. Anybody who 
attends a school Is included. 

(Sir Pa'Is) The number of educated persons has largely 
increased ? — Well, of course they must increase in that way. 

It is always Increasing. It Is increasing, and it began from a 
very low scale indeed under oatWe rule? — Thatladmit But of 
course the British Government should never think of comparing itself 
with previous Governments in such matters. 

It must begin where they left off, you know I — What I complain 
of is this change of policy. Lord Bufferin distinctly called on 
Provincial Governments to reduce their educaticmal expenditure. 

On higher education 7 — No, on all education. 

You mean that he wished to elicit the spontaneous energy of the 
people in promoting education. That is what he says, I presume 7— 
He says the share of Government must be reduced, that is all ho 
says. 

On what ground f—He says the work of Government is to pioneer 
tho way 5 that is how he puts it That has been done, and now these 
tilings must be left more to the people. 

Was not that what Lord Ripon said four years previously ?— No 
Certainly not. ' ’ 
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I eay that, if the working expenses of a railroad are ^5 per cant, 
of the gross receipts, it shows ttiat the ondorlaklng la more profilaUe 
than If they ore 70 per cont.?—ThalIs tme. 

1 do not want to go further than that, becauselhatlsquitemlS* 
clentforme?— I might, howerer, state that Ibis lower percentage of 
working ©rpeases la not peculiar to our railways only, but is, In fact, 
a necessary condition of all loduatrlal uadartakiugs in India. Z>abosr 
withes la very cheap, while capital U very dear, so a much larger 
margin Is necessary for preRts, and e much smaller one suffices for 
the working expensca than la the case in England. The mere fact, 
therefore, that the working expensaa of Indian railways form a smaller 
percental of the total receipts than they do In England does not In 
reality prove anything. Meanwhile It may fairly be asked. If Indian 
railways are, on the whole, a profitable undertaking, why do Englisa 
inrestors, with all their enterprfse, ahnmt Invariably Insist on a 
Government guarantee of Interest In one form or another T There 
was sa excuse for the first companies retmlring such a guarantee. 
But after w many years' experience of Indian railways, and after so 
many protestations, both from the existing companies and from Gov* 
emment, that there U a great, a proepetoiis, future for Tadia" rsUways, 
it Is astonlahlng to see that every sew scheme proposes that all sle* 
meats of risk and possible leas should be shifted on to the Indian tax* 
payer, secorlog an absolutely safe, clear percentage of profit for the 
Eoglieb investor. So loug as the Indlsu Goreromest has to brar a 
net loss on railway account, no matter from what cause, so long it is 
folfle to represent the ludian railway enterprise, whatever may be its 
other advantages, as a commercial success. 

Then may 1 take It that the conclusion you draw from this is, 
that it is a mistake to have made any railroads at all ?-.l do not say 
that. 

I do not eee, if you speak of Indian railway enterprise In these 
very strong terms, that any other conclusion Is left to yon ?--l ex- 
phdsed before that, so far as the main trunk lines are concerned, the 
only complaint we would make Is that they have been constructed In 
a very extravagant manner, as was given in evidence before the Faw- 
cett Committee ; but the Increased activity which the Government Is 
showing now is not required. I make a distinction between the main 
trunk lines and the other lines that are ncpw being constructed 

Are you able to say that the cost of construction, ^ compared with 
raOroads in other countries, is very dear ?— I am not prepared to say 
that. 
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drew up a long etatemont of llie wbolo caaa ; and Ihoro also it dwelt 
upon the wasteful character of the expendituro of the guaranteed com- 
panJas owing to the want of pnq>er chock. Those facts aro ell edralt- 
Udb7 the Goremment, I have no fault to find with Ibo present 
railway construction of Gorernmenl oo tlw ground of extravagance 
or wastefulness. \\Tiat I mean U, that the revonuca of the country 
are being burdened (n an increasing proportion with these liabilities. 

Of course there U another matlor to bo taken Into consideration; 
namely, that a railroad, which opens up a country, confers considerable 
benefits upon the country, which may be fairly purchased oven if the 
railroad is not worked at a profit and If it becomes a charge, In conse- 
quence, upon the taxpayer t — Yes ; but that becomes then a question 
of which benefit is comparatively greater. I wcjuld prefer Government 
spending much mere on education to Its bearing this net ices on 
railways. 

But that is a preference of your own t — Oh, yes. 

’ In this case you dwell, In dealing with the railroads, upon the 
fact that the State has to pay a certain sum towards the expenses of 
the lailioads, but you omit any allusion to the fact that the opening 
up of the country In Itself Is usually held to confer a benefit on the 
i^bltants, which benefit must be set against any such less as that 
of which you speak t — Bat 1 have s^d in nsy evidence that "what- 
ever the other advantages may be,** from the financial point of view 1 
find fault with it, 1 aay, " 8o long It is futile to represent the Indian 
railway entennlse — whatever may be lU other advantages— as a 
commercial success. ** 

You say " as a commercial success.** It may be a coauaerclal 
success on account of the benefit which it confers upon the country 
generally, even though it may cost the Govenusent something. 
However, perhaps you will proceed ? — I have two suggestions to offer 
OD this subject of railways. The first la, that the time has now come 
when the same restrlcUous that now exist on the outlay of public money 
on unproductive public works, should be imposed in the case of these 
eo-called productive wotl^ also; these reatrictions being, that In future 
all Government erpenditure on these works, direct or indirect, should 
be out of surplus revenue oxily, and ncA out of borrowed money. A 
new programme, costing 28 crores of rupees, has just been announced, 
and a private letter which I received frW India by the last mail says 
that it has been sanctioned in ^ite of the protest of the Finance 
Member. Sir Jamea Westlani When one remembers that the condition 
of Indian finance is at present most depressed, that all really important 
lines have been already constructed, and that many of the most press- 
ing needs of the country, such aa oducatlon, receive no attention &om 
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(Sir Jam's Peil') Not for priilccllTa linos?— I haye not cauglit 
tbo question. 

The profframrae of 28 Cforos oonUlcu no prolecllre Hnea 7 — VV'e 
do not want any more of their lines; spend more on education for the 
present, and aflorwards on railways. Vou are gofus fn one diroclfon 
and going in no other directions. All these railways cannot ho a 
disadTantago— I am prepared to admit that— but it Is a question os to 
which advantage la greater. 

( Chairman ) And do you hold that the Viceroy U only a registrar 
of what the commercial classes here choose to tell him 7— Not choose 
to teH him, but the pressure Is felt by the Secretary of State owing to 
the peculiar position of English poIiUca. 

Vou do cot thirdc it possible that the Viceroy may think this 
policy for the advantage of India?— It b dlfSeult to put the thing 
exactly that way. 1 rather hesitate to put the thing aa strongly as 
that, bat more or less that b the tmpresaion. 

But you have stated that this construction b undertaken prinei' 
pally in the interest of the English commercial and monied classes ? 
— ITiat is what we feei. 

And 1 think anybody listening to that must feel that you are 
yourself supporUng the idea that the Viceroy was not doing this 
mainly In the intmst of the Indian public, but principally in the 
interest of the monied classes here? — That fa the only conclusion, 
that we can derive from certain facte. I wiU rsenlloD one In 3879 
a BaTliamentary Committee^ sat to inquire into this subject of public 
works. Well, after a great deal of careful inquiry they recommended 
that 2} millions a year should be the limit of borrowing for Indian 
public works. Of course, the Secretary of State and the Goremment 
of India between them can alter this limit; and, as a matter of fact, 
they have sot been actlngop tothat Uaiit lately. This new programme 
of 28 cTores, whidi is to be Gnbhed in a short time, also shows that 
they are settiirgaside this limit ; so tbs impression that we have fa 
that it U all nndertaken more in the interests of the commercial 
classes. 

( Sir William Wedlerhurn ) Has any great native association, 
like the Indian National Congress, ever pressed for that rapid exten- 
sion of railway communication 7 — Never. 


1 Seleci Comroittee with Lord George Huallloa u the chainaan '* appoiated 
to ieqaire toM and report as to Ibe espedteney of coostmeting pnV.ic works in 
jndia with teone? raised on loan, both as regards fiaaacUl resnlls sad the presention 

of fasioe. '* 
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West ProTiDces and the other lor tha Punjah, in which I Bhowed that 
the taxation was impceed— local rates it was — to strensthen the 
general finaDces in order to enable them the better to deal with the 
relief of famine. It was not said the taxes were set aside as part of 
the Famine Fund, as it Is called. 

( 3fr. Naoroji ) Yon are reading now an extract from the report 
of the Parliamentary Commltteo? — 1 quoted from a report by a 
Parliamentary Committee, of which Lord George Hamiltoa was 
president 

{Chairman) Yes, bat I think the legislation Itself is better 
evidence what Bomebody said about it? — It depends on the 
view you taka of the matter. I have in my hand hats a despatch 
written that very year by the Secretary of State to the Government of 
India on tbts same subject of famine iasuranea Lord Cranhrook' there 
also uses precisely the eame language. 1 will read from that after I 
have finished the extract from the Committee's report, bst ha oses 
precisely the same language. 

Yes ?— This is what the Farliameutaiy Committee says : 

ebj»ct,(ber«rfot«, ettkU Ftsis* tsiarssee Feed vet, by iamulag tb« 
nreon. te sr^ tbs eeaitsat eddiilees Mtbedtbt of IsdU vbleb tb» prrveatioa 
of pcn»dieslf»elae«woaU«atsIl. by citbtr epplyiag tbst tservtioef ioeocas to 
votki l>b*1y to avert (raUic, sad ibss ebristo fsmlat ezprnditare, or by redaciBg 
AssBstly debt eoatrMtod for (uatse.*otb«t if fusiu •rpood^tors iboold 
beoooia laevltftbtc, tbe rtdaetioo of d«bt madr (a year* of praiperity rrsetd cots, 
pennta fw tr« C&biliUn tocamd dnrins lesrcity. Tbia ineraaie of taxation 
«aa aaseUootd by tba Srentary of Biato la Cjoaeil oa Ibli nadmtasdine. Lari 
Saptesbar, tbs Boms aatborio’ss rresrrsd a derpatrb from tbs lodiia Gorsnnseat 
adverting to tbs difieslty of diseriaiostias between wotbi itriatiy prodoeti** 
asd tbofs osJy admifvibis as p e g r i JIag sgaioit <&« efsets of bsilaa, asd prapos' 
fsg'to aecept a ytariy oaxisErB deadweiabtebar^s tobsCxad. as sxperisBos may 
■tizgvst. for works oonitToeisd as prodacUee, wbstber mdsr tbs existing striet 
eendltioas, or, as now proposed, in order to prsveot fsalne or give protection from 
faalns, or dlssBisb tbe •rprodltnre far tbecomteraetioa of famine, ititoemrs.’ 
In other words,' *tbey wooidUmtt toaspseiSo mstimna amoanttbsnet cxpeaditoie 
for tbs Uterevt oo tbs ea;ital cost ofallsaeb wetks aed their taalntenanss, after 
setting off ail tbs net ineems yielded by the works.* la additiaa to tbs ansaal 
loss entailed by • their net sxlstl^ Oabifiiisi,' tbsy proposed to add an anraal snm 
sot to exceed S3 lakhs of rupees and they tboegbt that Ibat amocat migbl forma 
primary ebar.e opon the Famine InKirsoee Fond ‘on tbs oontidetatian that tbs 
eoBStraetianof any wo^s cotfoSlyieodartiva; aooavdiagtathseristfagdeaaitioa , 
which may ho th« faeibtated, wiU esese an ejafvaleat redaction of the nlthaita 
BabUity on aacomt of taaiBsi when they oocor.* Tae fimt pattion cf tils proposi- 
tion has been already ni^tted by tbsladian Govemmsot in 1876. and rejected 


t. see (eot-sote OB p.3}. 
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scorns to havo forgotten wlia^ people. fcoweTor, have a better 

Parliamentary ^document *lSt I would also put in hero 

memory. There Is another ^ despatch* written by 

with your Lordship 8 permt - 1379, on this same subject of 
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the Famine Insurance Fund, and morem 
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„ ih. r.ao«l»« ot a.U. ,r •» 

brook, 'Hot. II UK ,r,i,ooo.m.otloooIrroroJo.llroor,oWo«orki. 

proTootlo, Ibo loerooro oHrb> lor lb " ^ obKotlon lo tbo roblio owoodi- 

inyeariofcrdlniry pro'P”ity. »» of #dv.rtity. »» that w# 

tui. .Je.edleg tb« pubUfl eb»rg.» on .Mount of f.mln# from 

might then, without j,^„,„xplu»b.dp«rmiti.dtb.di»eb.rg9 

borrowed fuodi. to th. full «»«"*/ 
cf d.bt or pr.T.nwd it* tnsr«»*»- 

Thon Lord Cronbroot pr"«»<i* ' 

^.timatod. ca an BT.fag. of year*, at about 

The coit of the f*®'"” *aVfor ««»!»« *>>'• ^ 

l.S00.000LendpfCTi.ionwa.B»d« OoT.mment of In^e 

porp... , ood I bop. ibol » " lZ„r -Ko, -m lo.pt «• OoT.roro.n. lo 

however argent, or any “* 

neglect thi. laored trust. 

, Bie John Straobey’s speech which Lord 
That l 3 a quotation from pjocoods lo .how how the h7P» 

Oranbrook haa sl«” J _™id be an Invoraion of the land, 
tbecation of 35 lakba of rape 

* Appendix 1. 

0.-7S 
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The whole thing la, In fact, slated as we have It there In the Parlia* 
mentary Commillee’s report, which I hare already quoloi Further, 
in 1834 there was another Parliamentary Conmlttee' on Indian Rail- 
ways, and this Committee also wont Into tho subject of the Famine 
lamrance Fund- Lord George IXamOton was also a member of this 
Committee, Mr. Arthur Balfour was amemhor, tho lata W. II. Smith 
was a member. This Committee of 1SS4 wrote about this <jn«Sion 
as follows : 

iltr'iDg Ttgiti ta lb* etrtsls recorreae* of yeriodiesl fiialses. ae4b«lss 
of opi&loo the oott of fimlc* oboa^d cot b« ai*d»i to the pcrasnnt 
debt of tbs Cotapasy, the OoteroDtei of ladia eiUblUbed. ts ISTt, as aasasl 
Faniaa laimsea Foad el t.SCO.OOOt. TbU nat «ai bred o;<q tba esinhtiaa 
that fraiBe reSefi vnU eoMt, la trrfj JO yaara ii,tOO,iOCl. Aod tba 
additlaatl tazttloa reipdtad to {roride tba Pimlaa leiertoea fosd waf 
aaaetioned by tba Secretary of State In Coeeell, oo tba esdentaBdlos tbit the 
reraaot tboa railed iboold be ayotied to tba ooaitroetlen of work* likely to avert 
(ualaa. or to tba radaatioa of debt oontraetad for fuaiaa axpeBdltare. Proyotala 
ban more ibao one* been tatde by tba Gerensefit of ladia to bypotbaeate a 
portion of tba aoaut Faalaa lataranoa Fond to tba paywast of intareit on 
taoBty borrevad for tba eoottreoKenef rallvay*. BottbaSeentaryofScataia 
Ceossll bu daotisad la taeeilan tbeaa propotala, and tba fialtel C^salttta of 
1$7S.)9 «ara atao of epialos that tba appropriation of a pirt of tba Faaina Fond 
for Ibt paysant of taierett on loaoa ratiad to ba asptndtd oo famino werbr . oot 
faQy pco^tira. voold ba an aatirt Inemloa of tba ob^t for «biob tba fond «af 
araated. 

They repeat that again later on Uw ; that Is tba gist cff the whole 
thing. 

f Sir James PeUe) That is all very well, Mr. Gokhale, but has not 
that been substantially carried cat 7 — No, You pay now the Interest 
of the Bengal Nagpore and Indian Midland Railways out of the 
Famine Insurance Fund. 

That is looked span as a proteclira line, but that is a smaU item. 
-What I wish to draw attention to is the statement made by Sir James 
Westland in the last financial statement. You saw, no doubt, that in 
15 years 17,500,000/. of famine grant mrphis had teen actaaCy 
expended. You object to one Item, but I think there were lO.OOO.OOOi 
on railways and 5.000,000/. oa the redemption of debt, the total being 
17,500,000 L in 15 years. Now, there was no absolute legal obligation 


J. The Sdect Coataitlee waa apposited “ to loqsire iata aad repart opan the 
secesaty far Dore npid exteasoa od saitway oananaicatiaa lalcdia, and the tseaae 
^ which this cbjeel say be bestacenaFit^ed. •rith^ecia] cefemce ca the repart 
the FaiBice Coataisstaoen, asd with doe regard lathe fiaaaciaJ coadttiao of 
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lo pul BsIJo Uio 1,500,0901, whclber there was 0 Buipto or not. 
There must bs o surplus boloreyou can put it as.(Ie, ana tho Goyorn- 
ironl of India ham actually raanased to put as Jo 17,e00,0001, m l5 
years; also they have lately decided that, the pralectlve ra. ways being 

now completed. It is no longer necessary to put “1* “ 

as 1,500,0001. surplus, but that 1,000,0001. would 

know what your Erlevancc Is »-I believe Mr. o'"" all the 

liguros connected with this, and they are published m one ot the 

appendices of IhaCrst report of the Oommisslon. There M's ^rM 
t / _ 1 o"a nr 1 R 90 uD to lha presoat. Durlito nve years, 
are glvenfrom lS. or l 830 up to H,' B,ant 
during Lord ‘ past this hypothe- 

waa very n, i„i,rest on railways, which 

cation ot a portion ‘pjt^ontary Commltteai, and 

was expressly condomned by U nowallowed, and our 

by the Socrotary of State twice h j^ 

Brlovanca U In r^ocl of JJ?* ^ . ^n^ely. either to capital 
it could bo doTOlcd to two obj c ^ public works, or to 
oxpondituro on Ibo construction of products pu 

paying off debt ; on no third object was It to be used. 

t bes pardon; that was, of coursfli 

Not on direct famine lelW ISP GoyerDment to 

Implied; in fact. Lord or paid 

transmit every ycM half ttelwaalhe crfsinalldea of 

( Cliaiva.,.) The 

m^ntoi^aScllweservel-No doubt; but special Uaatlon was 

lcw„b.ttb,t.andask;tstb.reaspec,a. 
"“tTetowl-And there are the speeches cfbtr del, „ 

AndlberearetheAcU Mien 7-More from 

More trora what peWleW^^ 
what a responsible Seer, ary d Slat, eanclioned the 

Than from logtslallcn t-TM “ 

have not seen the Act; I 

Than from the leaW“‘»” 
cannot say anything. 
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You have not looked up the Act ?— I did not think anyone would 
dispute what the Secretary of State himself had said about Lis own 
object. 

Kot when he legislates and pnla his thoughts into an Act. Is not 
what ho says in an Act more Important than what he says as an cbilfr 
dklum 1— Here ha distinctly says that the legislation was sanctioned 
on this understanding ; the nndeistanding of the Government of India 
would not appear In the Act. 

Your claim is upon a pledge given by the Government, not upon 
any legislation? — Yes. 

(SirlTiHtam Wedderbttrn) Itianot upon any legislation, but 
It is upon a personal pledge given by the Gm’emment that they were 
raising the money for a special purpose, and making it a sacred trust. 
That is your ground?— Yes. 

The Government never made It a sacred trust ; such words were 
only used ?— 'Lord Lytton said, “to say anything else Is to insinuate a 
calumny**: those were the words be used, 

(Chairman) Tbere bare been quotations made from Sir John 
Blraehey, but I think It rather interesting to take the whole of his 
statement Sir John Slracbey, in explaining, on the 37th of December 
1877, to the liegUIatlre Council in India the measures that had been 
taken, s^d : 

It Is tbt firm SoteDtloQ otlb* ptMtntGovtroDCot to applr the foods sow to 
be provided for tUs speetat porpost, etrietlr to tb« exslosive objseli irbich tber 
neredestsoed to secore. lacoebmetteri. no dosbc, Goierasients canoot fitter 
tbeir sooeetsors; kod Bothiog thet wo coold sow ssj- or do wouVl prevent tbt 
spptlestloo of this foad to other purposes. Witbogt tbloUag of n fotare fsr 
removed from ns, aviDtsalghi, ofeoun«,beppeB which woold teederit Impossible 
even (or m, wbohsve deslgaed tbeiv meesorea. to msSatiln car present resolu* 
tloos. So far, however, as we eao now apeak for the (stare, the QarerBoieci of 
India intends to keep this mlUloa end khaUesao tnsoranee against famioe tloas. 
In taring this I ahootd explain that we do not eoatemplste the eonstitnUoa of snr 
eepiraieetatatorr fasd. aeeoeh soonrea woold be ktiended with saaar oseiess 

kod Iseonveolent eompUeitlons, withootglvicg aar real eemritr. Ontesi, then, 

It sboold he proved hereafter try csparieoce that the anneal approptlstlen of a 
tastier SWB from ocrrcvenneswlK give to the eoantry the protection wbioh it 
rn^ret, we consider that the estioaiei of every reef ought to nuke provision 
tor religtoosir applying the earn I have meDtloned to tbit tele purpose ; 

and this Is tha paint wifcb tag boon relied on after the statement 
that has been quoted : 

And I hope that no deiire to carry oal any adminiitrsiire Improvemtai, how 
everorgent.eraByl!ioalrt(ano.ho*eTerwite. win tempt the Goverament to 
eegleet ihte sserei trait. 
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Sir “"Lr? 

«hlch iM 1 j going to "(iitarettot «>• omnn' oPpreP'In""" " 
proTcdbreiporlonMlototnl Hint, ho 

fmaller sum will sufTice, it 1”^^ . f^tuja Governments. Now, 1 do 

ciptcssly says that he cannot ^ „ s35„,i 

not think you can soy tot 1 

traal which can never ho l„ j^y that because a 

wouU nak you this : Would you 1 , necessary, that 

statesman B.a!d, 20 ream ago. regard to to first 

that statomont is lo bo binding j aware of that 

part of your Lordship's 'I”'’*'"”' * ” V Uwas used In the recent 
quotation from Sir John ®^ec W g.^ Henry Fowler. I was 

debate by oltor Lord Geor^nMllto^^^^^^_^ John Strachey 

c,aroful, toroforc, not to make »"r ’ Parliamentary Commlltoe 

myself. That quotation Is one gl"nW ^ ,t„,o ,,vo 

and another by Lord Ora"brook WmM „ „o„to 

sstracU 1 but Sir John Strachey uM on what grounds the 

of Council! Lord ftunhroek, h(OT . „„thorIsed 

formation of to fund end to Ini^i that first question. In 

hyhim. I believe that mere decleretlen made 20 

regard lo the second, I quite “i”', ^ni ,ho Government should 
years back need not atweys b« bW™._^ nulferln, lor laslaaco, 

openly come fortvard and say ^ Famine Grant, what bo 

wanted lo lake oway a largo I« “ formaBy announced that 

should have dona was tWs ! ho taxation was 

Iho Famine Insuraaco b“"i *“ . manner. In fact. whaUho 

no longer could be conl'l^^ ' ,a„, „( the Femine Insurance Fui^d 

Government did was to take advaaW^ „„P„pularlty which would 

In tot year, and escape to »™“°“„„ created, from the 

have come lo them, U been no Famine Insuraaco 

ImposiUon of now taxes. If compelled. 1° ^ . 

Fund In 1880 , Lord IhiifotlD would to Bukbav™ 

eertaln extra taxes, when ho wants'! they 

been able lo take advantage of to Fam'u 

escaped that unpopularity. ..hoGovernmentatpresent 

Kow,llappear.tom.^botop,d^.a^i,h,ah» ^ aee^- 
Ihat to end for which to Famin^nd was „ppiied,has aeeom 

ptoSttol thLsum olll.000^b, 

Bacred communication from 
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from, namely, that 1,500,000/. la good waalher or bad weather, adrer* 
filly or pnaperilf, is lobe spent tba Indian Gorcrnmont, whether 
it is wanted or not ? —• I do not nay that, but I would say this, that 
the roduclfon of the Famine Grant from 1,500,000/. to 1,000,000/. was 
decided on about a year and a half or two years ago, when the present 
famine had not visited the country ; In fact, the Government fioomcd 
to think that, because for a few years there had boon no famine, there- 
fore they need not lake that i>os9)bIlity into nceount. The present 
famine has profoundly modified the situation ; I should expect a 
change of view In the Oovernmont. 

(Sir James P«7e) They never said they thought that there 
would never bo any more famine f — They have not said that, bat 
they thought they had made adequate provision for famine. 

Did you see what Sir James Westland said as to the results of 
the Famine Grant, that, though the present famine is a very much 
more widely extended one than (he famloa of 167£, yet thsGorers* 
merit anticipated that the expenditure would be considerably less * 
and that ho attributed to the construction of protecllvo railways from 
the Famine Insurance Grant f That remains (o be seen ; if the 
famine extends over two years as it did 20 years ago, I fear things 
wUt be too horrible to think of. That is my view. 

It is not necessary to assume that, in order to give a dark colour 
to the picture ?— I do not want to, but you must compare like with 
like. That famine lasted two yoara; how can you compare that with 
tlds famine ? 

That is not what Sir James Weailand did ? — I have not read 
that speech ; sorely he would not compare two years with one. 

{ Sir WiJliam VTtdderbam ) If the Goremment determined to vary 
that original arrangement and reduce the 1,500,0001 to l,000.000/„ do 
you not think it would have been s reasonable thing also to reconsider 
the special taxes, by wUch that money was raised, and, if only 
1,000,000/. was wanted, to reduce the taxes that were to produce 
that sum? — Tes. 

( Chairman ) I have a paper before me, which Sir Wflliam 
Wedderbum gave me, on the subject of the Famine Fund, and it 
carries the receipts from assessed taxes up to 17,000,0001. I am 
infonned that that column is not a Correct one. First of ail, it leaves 
out the local assessments which were made for the purpose, and, next, 
it includes the extra money which was obtained when the license duty 
was conveTled into an iocome4ax; and J am Informed that practically 

these extra cesses and these license duties, at the rate at which they 
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nra In a less {avourablo posUioa lo mocL tha prosont famine?— * 
Coilainly. 

J {Sir James Pnle) Why? 

(Sir ir(/fia;n ]l'e>i(i4'W;iirn) UoIobs wo know that they hare boon 
Toplacod. 

( Sir James F<i/e ) But da you know that they haTe not boea 
replaced ?— You must also look (o the habitn of the people. The 
parting with omamects in our case is like parting with hats and 
clothes and other things looked upon as necessary by the English 
people. 

(CtiQirniau) The Indians are luxurious ? — My Lord, ills only 
a email ornament here and thcra. But your Lordship may calculate 
how much that Rx. 4,500,000 Is per head. The people Uve in tha 
most simple manner possible. Each girt that is inarri^ feels that she 
must hare soma Email silver thing. 

It shows s taste for luxury, which is expensive f^They spend 
next to nothing on their daily wants, and on their clothes and other 
things. 

But, with regard to what Sir William Wedderburn says, 1 think 
we have what looks very much like n proof that these ornaments have 
been replaced, because a very large amount cl silver and gold has 
gone into India, which has not, os far as oar returns go, been exported ? 
—But who has absorbed that, that is the guestios. What classes have 
absorbed the gold and silver ? 

It only shows, os I say, the great taste of the Indian people for 
ornaments, which is a form of luxury ? — Just in the same way they 
have to spend large amounts on funerala. They groan under the sys- 
tem, and have to go to the money-lender ; but they must do it ; it is tha 
social life of the people. 

( Sir IVu'lisnt Wediierlura ) For a respectable Hindu woman to 
give up all her ornaments would be like a woiuan in this country 
parting with her wedding ring, BO lo say? — Yea. That would be a 
proper parallel. 

( Chairman ) Kow, would you pass on to the Civil Departments of 
the Bombay Presidency ? — Yes, X now coma to a criticism of the 
Civil Departments of my Presidency, on which subject, I understand* 
the Commission would like to bear my views. 1 may mention that a 
very exhaustive memorial criticising tha working of these departments, 
from the financial point of view, was submitted in 1886 by the Poona 
Sarvajanik Safaha, of which I was Hon. Secretary for seven years, to 
the Finance Committee appointed by Lord Duffetin, In so far as the 
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nro In a less favouraWo position lo moot tha prosont famine?— 
Cotlainly. 

(Sir James Pnlv) Why? 

(Sir iri/Z/nm ll’ei/iejhtirn) Unless wo know that they have boon 
roplaced. 

( Sir James Peile ) But do you know that they have not been 
leplaced ?— You must also look to the habits of the people. The 
parting with ornamanta In our case Is like parting with hats and 
clothes and other things looked upon as necessary by the English 
people. 

( Chairman ) The Indians are luxurious ? — My Lord, It Is only 
a small ornament here and there. But your Lordship may calculate 
how much that Bx, 4,SOO,000 is per head. The people live in the 
most simple manner possible. Each girl that Is martl^ feels that she 
must have soma small silver thing. ^ 

It shows a taste foe luxury, which Is espensira ?— They spend 
next to nothing on their dally waot% and on their clothes and other 
things. 

But, with regard to what Sir William Weddetbum says, 1 think 
we haTe what looks very much Uk« a proof that these ornaments have 
been replaced, because a very large amount of silver and gold has 
gone into India, which has not, as far as our returns go, bees ezp<fftad ? 
—But who has absorbed that, that is the question. What classes have 
absorbed the gold and sUror? 

It only shows, as I say, the great taste of the Indian people for 
ornaments, which is a form of luxury T-'Just in the same way they 
have to spend large amounts on funerals. They groan under the sys- 
tem, and hare to go to the mooey-lender;but they must do it; it Is the 
social life of the people. , 

(Sir WiiHam WeMeilaira) Fora respectable Hindu woman to 
give up all her ornaments would bo like a wonmn in this country 
patting with her wedding rli^, 80 to say? — Yes. That would baa 
proper parallel. 

( Chairman ] Now, would you pass on to the Cirit Departments of 
the Bombay Presidency ? — Yes, I now come to a criticism of the 
Civil Departments of my Presidency, on which subject, I understand* 
the Commission would like to hear my views. I may mention that a 
very exhaustive memorial criticising the working of those departments, 
from the financial point of view, was submitted in 1S8S by the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha, of which I was Hon. Secretary for seven years, to 
the Finance Committee appointed by Lord Dufferin. In so far as the 
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.Ila.lionbas®derso™ sLied, I 

btiolly tDpeaUd “ „f 10 jcare ago- 

„o,l modify car o ao 

’SS^SSKfHHS 

Si£?==:Err[sffS 

scale. . In wa« Bombay, and yet. Jn tsa . j 

larcor Presidency than 3^540 ^ agamst Bx. *1.^ 


lie '•^"“““•,m^«‘”"»'’ ^'t*' .^ar aLala'' »' P"®” 

unnecessary ? .t,!- ^glay in Ibe speedy P j;.,trict gcrvenfflient. 

m.nt,cau 5 mculpaWe ®‘y fte ,^^^ 4,3 

ondia opposed toft P fji^jjjlDIvismy'aj^ ^^^4 

to have beep aW>='-'^ ooder U* bead are 

about 65 lal^. ^ ^er tbew a'® ^'' .^^^gides a lars® number of 
In the Presidency ^ '^beie » Deputy Collectors 

„,lb 41 MaiBto»‘ am aaortal^s. On an 

Bupernumeraries. J yarnlaldars. j^tant collectors, with 

“ ’""\ dSSotbaeon.Co^“;, 7 „^:„„ Department was 
average, eao^ ^ lj taluka- 4410 State were not formed. 

a roaralatdar for Doparlm«”to ^,,on Goverrunent 

S tS& offloe- -^“EfdX effiS” to‘toi 
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nro Jn n Icsa fuTowraWo p<KUioa to in«ct {ha prosont tomfiw?— 
Co/lalaly. 

( Sir Juuifa PnU ) Why ? 

(.S’lr llWium IVeifJcrfiiim) Ualeas wo know that they have boon 
repbood 

( Sir Jami’s AiVf ) But do you koow that Ibey have not been 
replaced ?— Ywi xnusl also look to Iho babJU ot Ibe people. The 
parting with ornaments in (nir case Is like parting with bats and 
clothes and other thins* looked upon ns necessary by the English 
people. 

(Cliairhin7t) The Indians are luxurious? —My Lord, Ills only 
a small ornament hero and then. But your Lordship may calculate 
how much that Rx. 4,500,000 Is per head. The people lira In the 
most simple manner possible. Each girl that Is marrl^ feels that she 
must hare some small stiver thing. 

It shows a taste for luxury, which is expensive ?— They spend 
next to nothing on their dally wants, and on Ibelr clothes and other 
things. 

But, with regard to what Sir WllHata Wedderbum ssys, 1 think 
we have what ioolu very much like a proof that these ornaments have 
been replaced, because a very largo amount of silver and gold has 
gone Into Indio, which bos not, os far as cvr returns go, hoea exported ? 
—But who has absorbed that, that is the question. What classes have 
absorbed the gold and sUvor ? 

It only shows, os I say, the great taste of the Indian paople for 
ornaments, which la a form of luxury ?— Just in the same way they 
have to spend large amounts on funerals. They groan under the eys* 
tem, and hare to go to the money-lender : but they must do it ; it is the 
social life of the people. 

{ Str WUliam Wfdtierlura) Fora respectable Hindu woman to 
give up all her ornaments would be like a woman in this country 
paitlng with her wedding ring, so to eay? — Yes. That would be a 
proper parallel. 

( Chrtirman ) How, would you pass oo to the Civil Departmeuts of 
the Bombay Presidency 1 — Yes, I now come to a criticism of the 
Civil Departments of my Presidency, on which subject, I understand* 
the Oommtssion would Vika to heat ray views, I may mention that n 
very exhaustive memorial criticisit® the working of these departments, 
from the financial point of view, was submitted in 1886 by the Poona 
Sarrajanik Sabha, of which I was Hon. Secretary for seven years, to 
the Finance Committee appointed by Lord I)ufferla In so far as the 
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situaUoa Ijas undergons no changa. that criticism has only to be 
briefly repealed on this occasion. Where the situation is altered, I 
must modify our ohaerrations of 10 years ago. 

(ien€r<d Adminislralion~-’The total charge under this head in 
1884-85 was about 13) lakhs of rupees. In 1894-35 it was orer 14} 
lakhs. A large part of the increase is due to exchange compensation 
allowance. About half a lakh is due to the transfer of the charges of the 
Inspector-General of Gaols, Beglstralion, and Stamps to this head. 
The increase in the Cleil Secretariat is striking, being about Rr. 6,000. 
The expenses of the staff and household of the Gorernor bare also in- 
creasedfrOTi Rt. 8,600 to over one lakh. It has long been felt that 
the Bombay expenditure under both these heads is on an exiiavagant 
scale. In Madras they manage things nmch cheaper. Madras is a 
larger Presidency than Bombay, and yet, in 1894-95, its Civil Secre- 
tariat expenditure was only Rx. 30,640, as against Rx. 41,400 for 
Bombay. Similarly the staff and hoosehold expenditure in Madras 
in that year was Sr. 4,600, as egslost Rr. 10,700 for Bombay. On 
this point 1 would suggest that the Staff and Household allowance in 
Bombay should be eouunuted Into a lump sum of about Rx. 6,000 a year. 
The intermediate supervising staff of Commissioners of Divisions also 
comes under this head. Its cost in 1894-95 was over 8} lakhs. This 
Item of expenditure is a very heavy and perfectly seedless drain npoo 
the revenues. This iostitatlon of the Commissioners introduces an 
unnecessary step between the district and the headquarters of govern- 
ment, causes culpable delay in the speedy despatch of public business, 
and is opposed to the proper efficiency of the district government 
The Oommissionership of the Central Division was, moreover, created 
20 years ago, in consequence of tbe pressure of famine, and it ought 
to have bean abolished as soon as the pressure had disappeared. 

Land Revmut j 4 dm>m>frat»on— Tbe charges under this head are 
about 65 lakhs, and have for scene years past been more or less steady. 

In the Presidency proper there are 12 senior and 9 junior CoUectora, 
with 41 Assistant CoUectora. There Is besides a large number of 
supernumeraries. Then there are about 59 Deputy Collectors 
and a large number of Mamlatdars, one for each taluka. On an 
average, each district has one Cbllector, two assistant collectors, with 
amamlatdarforeach taluka. When tbe Revenue Department was 
first organised, the other Ifepartnjonts of the State were not formed, 
and the Revenue officers were the only officers whom Government 
could regard as its principal executive officers. Collectors therefore 
found it almost impossible to conduct their duties efficiently, and their 
staffhad to be strengthened by the additloo of assistant collectors.' 
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nacMivIly a con?U«rAblo watt# of fjft-l* an! •!Tufl. Ktea unier 
lh« 6il<t{n;{ ifslcrn, If Oim# Djpartm'nti vtT» ^:na!^A^5sl•J, or.* 
fupcfTHfnj? eilalilshine.it vjuM where we ttcAr hare Ihnw. 
The charj:o will bo nttenJeJ with MranU^e to the asrlniHurliU aa J 
relief to the financci of tho cmmlry. 

Do forc~<U cover a Urse epace In Bofnb.»y - I un-leritanH that U 
U lo Bombay that yuu aw n<Jire*alRrf your rraisrki? — Well, they 
cover a fair I'Tvt'Oitlon, IWlUve; 1 <!•> not think that the fowl* are 
themiclvei eice^jlve. 1 am In fatwrof Kavlnj Lars:* fijreiU : but the 
mannsr In which the fomli an worVft<t le what I rimj fault with. 

you ttffl not OTPo"®^ bj the proteclI iR d forceU ? — Ko, I an not. 

The ftreat farwt district U Madn*. I« It tv>1 f — 1 an rwl Quite 
luro about that. 

\yhen you lay that the manner In which the Fomt Gxle 1« 
api'Uod caurei preat dUconlant and InltaUon anon;? the rural cUnee, 
gradually cuhninatlm; lo aouje parte In oalbreaki ct lawlesineti, dove 
that arise from the fact that, until the Forwt Department was comll- 
tuWd on lU pKtaent footlsp. prvat waste of fortste was talclnp place, 
and that the local Inhahitanta reent any Intrrfrrence with thrlr rover 
of waste t Or do you thlah that It Is poesHile lo preeerre the forcstj 
completely In the IntircsU of India withevt arousloe tueh a feellnp? 
— This used to lo the pround of comrlsint at one time, when the 
ForMt Deportment was (Irit formed; now the people have trot used to 
that. But the principal complaint now U that the departtno&l trice 
to work lUolf as a department of roTcnoe: and. therefore, the poorest 
classes, the lowest trlbos,wh 0 llrea nomadic kind ol life In the fortnlj, 
who gather fruit and small branches of trees that fall down and so on, 
and sell loads of snail wood In baraan, are L«lns restrained from 
doing these thlogs. Their ordinary source of livelihood U thus being 
slopped to them, and they are cow taking to assaulting Government 
officers, which is a very aerJoos thing. Only a few months back there 
was an outbreak In the Kolaba district, and there was another outbreak 
after that. The Deputy Collector was assaulted and the poor, ignorant 
people exacted from him a bond In writing that they wonld get cheaper 
food-graies and salt, and that they would bo allowed to take wood and 
all that sort of thing. The manner In which the Forest Department 
is worked la so entirely unsympalbetic that the poopla are feeling 
greatly Irritated. 

tFian you speak of (he Foresf, ftrfgutfonandXgrfcuhure being aff 
at present separate departments, each working In Its own orbit, though 
they ore all supposed to discharge duties practically allied to each 
other, may it not fairly be said that forestry Ua special icieneeT — 
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Yes, that la so ; but forests are for Uie heneht o£ agriculture ; that ia 
the principal object of forests, and under my scheme, if the Collector 
ff'asmade the supreme authority fa the district, he might hare a 
Forest ass&tant and an bifgation assisfant and an Agricultural 
assistant. 

You do not propose to send the Agricultural assistant, who knows 
nothing about forestry, to lake care of forests? — Oh, no, not at all ; 

I only want the Forest assistants* conflict with the other departments 
to cease, which would be gocnred if they were all subject to one man 
enbordinate to him. 

Now what would you wish to tcH us upon the subject of the 
police ? — The charge under this head In 1S94-95 was over 56 lakhs 
of rupees. In 189J>93 it was less than 51} lalths. The increase is 
chiefly due to the reorgsnisalioo echeme carried out in 2894 at an 
annual cost of over 4 lakhs for the Uofussil police, and about 1 lakh 
for the police of the President town. As in the ease of sereral other 
departments, this department is largely over-officered in the upper 
staff. Ib 1884, the lospectoKSeoeralship of Police was created with 
a salary ofRx.2.40(}a7ear. The creation of this office was not favoured 
by the Goveromeot of India itself for a long time, but It yielded 
at last to the persistent pressnre of the local GoTSnmest. This 
needless eentraUzatloa, ia addition to being expensive, has distorbed 
the harmony which ptsviously prevailed in the district administration, 
when the district police officer was a direct subordinate of the Collector 
of the district. The Police Department has so policy of ita own to 
cany out and it may well remaio directiy under the OoUector in each 
district. I may mention that men like Sir Barrow EiUs were 
strongly c^iposed to the creation of the Inspector-Generalahip. 

Thesuperiorstaffbas been constantly oothelacrease. In 1879 the 
number of District Superintendents and Assistant Bupeilntendenta was 
22. In 1886-87 it was 30. It now stands at 38, all Europeans. There are, 
besides, about nine probatioocr?. Tbe iosUtutlon of the grade of police 
probationers hqa all along been regarded by the Indian public as a 
great scandal, and evidence was offered before the Foblic Service 
Commission that all the 13 probationers that had till then been appoint- 
ed were jalativcs nf persons occupying higb posts in the administra- 
tion, men who had failed la mialifriog themselves Iot any other career. 

• (Sir James Peile) There are no probationers now, are there?— 
Well, last year there were two or three appointed. 

No probationers; by probationersymimeanmenappointedicrndia 
by the Provincial Government?— Ido not know by whom appointed, 
but the civil list of January gives three appointed last year. 
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largQ force of toea is chiefly officered, except quite at the Tery top, ly 
nalJTe officers. I>oe3 that lode to you aa if the natire officers were 
very competent? — That is not my point, ray Lord; my point is that 
the rank and file consists of sneh a low class of raen that it is impos* 
alble to make them efficient 

But what 1 mean la that the actual discipline of these men lies in 
the bands of native officers? — The Superintendents are, in the first 
instance, responsible. 

And J want toask yon whetheryou are satisfiedx-^liethef 
a good result ? Because, native officers being in charge of these men 
the only thing that you can say about them is that the men, for 
whose d^cipUne these native officers are responsible, are a thoroughly 
incompetent, unscrapalous, ewrupt body ? — If the responsibilifcy is to 
be apportioned in that way, the Superintendents and the Bistrlct 
Superintendents wiU come in for their share flrst. 

At the top? — Ye. At the top, 

But theaduaJ difcifdJae, you masl pardon zne/cj-rayiaft tirrca^h ' 
out the country must lie in the hands of this large force of .native 
officers?— The ^tter classes do sot go into the force, beesnse there are 
no good prospects; they must stop at a certain level. Above that all 
are Eoropeans, so they do not cue to go into the service. 

(Sir William Wedderbam) Do you not think we could get for 
the police men as trustworthy and men as well educated for the higher 
grades as we have for the subordluato judicial eervice — that same 
class of men ? — Tes, there is no reason why we should not have them 
if equally good pay were offered. 

And that class of subordinate judges in India U universally 
respected and trusted by the people 7 — Oh, yes, and hj- Gervemment 
too ; they have always been saying that they are a very efficient body. 

( ChairmoTi ) You advocate Uie necessity nf a large increase in 
the expenditure on edncatlon, 1 think T — Here, too a large increase of 
expenditure is necKsary, if Government desires to d^charge its duty 
adequately by the people. The charge under the head of education at 
present is about 20 lakhs, of which 3 lakhs are consumed in direction 
and inspection. Oar percentages are no doubt slightly better than 
these for the whole of India, but that is hardly a matter for congratu- 
lation. seeing that what is being done is ahneet as nothing compared 
with what ought to be done. So long aa we have only 9,000 public 
primary schools for over 25,000 towns and villages, and aboot 80 
children out of every ICO of school-eotng age are growing up in uttter 
darkness, so long the educational policy the Government will always 
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bg a reproach to it. In this connexion there is one point to which I 
am anxious to draw the particular attention of the Commission. That 
point is the ahsokfejy inelastic character of the financial provision 
which is made for primary education in rural areas. In these areas, 
primary education is now entrusted to local boards. Government 
contenting itself with a granHn-aid to these boards of one-third the 
total expeoditura. Kow, the only revenue that these boards have at 
their disposal is the proceeds of the ODMnna cess, andtheso proceeds 
are devoted, in certain fixed proportions, to primary education, sanita- 
tion and roads. As our revenue settlements are for period of 30 
years, }l follows that during these periods the proceeds of the one anna 
cess mast be more or less stationary, which means that the amount 
that local boards can devote to primary education being a fired pro- 
portion of those proceeds, must also remain more or Jess stationary 
during the currency of each period of settlement ; and as Government 
will, as a rule, contribute only one-third of the whole expenditure, j.c. 
one-half the amount epent by the boards, ft fs clear that the resources 
that are available for the spread of primary education are entirely 
inclastio for long periods. I believe Sir James Feile proposed, when 
he was Director of Public Instruction in Bombay, that local bodies 
should be empowered to levy special educational cesses if they pleased 
In the absence of Goveroment finding more money for the education 
of the masses-^a duty definitely accepted as a sacred trust » this 
seems to be the only possible solution of the difficulty. 

I now come to Loto and Justice. The charge under this head in 
1 55-1-5, excluding’ lie cest of jails, was 45 hibs of rapeos. Of this 
sum the expenditure on the High Cooit came to about 62 Ukhs. It 
has long been a matter of complaint that out High Court is managed 
on s more extravagant scale than that of Madras, the expenses of the 
latter in 1894-3 being less than 5| lakhs. The great item of difference 
Is the expenditure of the original side, which in Bombay is about SJ 
lakhs, and in Madras not even one lakh. The appellate side of the 
Bombay High Court, which does the appellate work for the whole 
Presidency, fs maintained at a cost of about one lakh of rupees only. 
The eipeDsiveness of the High Court Is, however, not due so much 
to the cost of the maebinajy employed as to the monopoly enjoyed 
by solicitors and barristers, whese fees represent a charge on litigation 
which is almost prohibitive. It K indeed, high time that the system 
of the civil and criminal administratioa of justice in Bombay was 
Improved so as to tender it less c<»lly. 

( Sir WiUum Wedderhnm ) Yon mean h the city of Bombay ?— 

In the city of Bombay, I mean. The Finance Committee of 
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1886 mado certain proposaU olxmt reducing the cost of the Bombay 
High Court, some of which have not yet been carried out- 
,Tho Clerk of the Insolvency Court still continues to receive 
foes, amounling to nearly the salary of a puisne judge, for only 
nominal work. The Judicial Department Is specially a depart- 
ment for high pests in which the qualifications of ilativcs have boon 
repeatedly recognised. I'ho IhiMIc Sorvico Commission recommended 
that ono-third of the District and Sessions Judgeships should be sot 
apart for Natives. No effect, however, has yet been given in practice 
to that recommendatian. The question of the separation of judicial and 
executive functions comes under Law and Justice. It is contended 
on behalf of Government that such separation would entail extra 
expenditure of something like half a croro of rupees for the whole of 
India. Now, in the first place, this appears to be simply an over-esti- 
mate. Assuming, however, that (ho additional cost would bo as high 
as that, it is much less than what was given to the European Services 
by one stroke of the pen in 1893 — I mean the Exchange Compensa- 
tloQ Allowance. This year, to certain famine areas, sub-judges aib 
entrusted with criminal work also, to tbo relief of revenue officers, and 
the experiment, so /.or, has succeeded very well. A similar eiperimont 
was tried duriog the famine of 1877 with equally sallsfaelory results. 
The Stipendiary Sub-judges and Sub-Magistrates may with advantage 
be relieved of a portion of their lighter work by the appololment of 
Honorary Magistrates and Arbilratiou Courts. Honorary Magistrates 
have already been appointed in the larger towns, but benches of such 
Magistrates may be constituted {nTaluka towns with great advantage 
to the Government and the people. Further, the caste and trade Pan- 
chayats may be utilised for the purposes of settling civil disputes. 
There has already been a reform in the manner of disposing of petty 
cases, and Arbitration Courts have been recognised as cheap and effi- 
cient institutions for the administration of justice in small cases. D 
the same principle be extended to the courts of Subordinate Judges, 
and if Civil Juries are associated with the Sub-Judges in the disposal of 
suits involving larger amounts cd monoy, as also in deciding questions 
regarding rights and custons, ample relief will be afforded to the 
superior Courts which may ultimately enable considerable economies 
to be effected. 

Then I come to the PuMie TTorfcs Department. The expenditure 
under this head, including Fiovincialised Railways and Irrigation and 
Civil Works, was about 35 lakhs of rupees in 1894-95, out of which 
about one-tbird was for establishment. The first two Hems came to a 
little over 1 lakb, and the rest was for civil works. Except in Sind, 
we have no irrigation worth speaking of, and 1 think it would be a 
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salaries above Rs. 400. They are all held by Europeans. Accounlnni' 
General’s Department — The Accoustant-Gonoral and Deputy 
AccountanMaoneral are Civilians. There are 3 pests under 
them with salaries rangins between 400 and 1,000 rupees, 4 
of which are held by Eartqjeans, Ilioh Court Judges — Out of 
7 judges, S are Katives. Government Live Oncers — There are 
7 Govermneut Law Officers, cf whom 6 are Europeans. Four 
of these get Rs. 2,000 a month and above, one gels Rs. 1,000, 
and the siith man gets Rs. 250. There Is only one Native 
among these who is paid Rs. 300 a month. Oncers of the High Court 
— Thera ore 14 officers with salaries ranging between 400 and 2,500 
rupees a month. 01 these 6 are Natives. Prison Department — 
The Inspector-General draws Rs. 2,000 a month, and there are under 
him 11 officers receiving Rs. 350 to Ba. 3,200 a month. They are alj 
Europeans. There are 11 such Magistrates with 

salaries ranging from Rs. 100 to Bs. 1,250 a month. They are all Euro- 
peans. Police — There are 34 officers in this Department with salaries 
ranging between Rs. 250 and Rs. 1,800 a month. Of these only 3 
are Natives, and they are all drawing Rs. 250 a month. There are, 
moreover, S officers ia charge of Railway Police. They are all 
Europeans, and draw salaries ranging between Rs. 350 and Rs. 1,000 
a month. E^»cR/(ort— The Director is paid Rs. 2,500 a month, end 
under him there are 43 officers receiving Utween Rs. 400 and Rs. 1,500 
a month. Of these only 10 are Natives, and with one exception, 
they get either Ba. 400 or Rs. 300 a month ; the one gentleman men* 
(ioned as an exception U a Native Christian and draws Rs. 633 a 
month. Eeelesiastiasl — There are 3l paid officers in this Department. 
They draw between Rs. 400 and Bs. 800 a month, and are of course 
all Europeans. Jledkal — The Surgeon-G.-neral draws Bs. 2,500 a 
month, and there are under him 59 officers drawing salaries between 
400 and 1,600 nipees s month. Oat of these only 4 are Natives. 
iS(iruton/~Thero are 7 posts in this Department with salaries 
between Rs. 400 and Rs. 1,200 a month They are all held by Euro- 
peans. Political — ^Thero are 66 officers in this Department, drawing 
salari^ ranging between Rs. 400 and Rs. 3,500 a month. This gentle* 
man drawing Rs. 3,500 a month is at Aden. Only two of these are 
Natives, one of them drawing Rs, 400 and the other Rs. 450 only. 
Public Works — There are 83 officers ia this Department, drawing 
salaries between Rs. 250 and Rs. 2,500 a month. Of these 23 are Natives, 
The Subordinate Judgeships and Deputy Cbilectorships are the only 
branches of the Public Service which are free from this practical mono* 
poly by European officers. It maybe mentioned that the posts in 
the special departments mentioned above are not reserved for a parti* 
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ments and ba paid out of Iho Imperial Eichoquer. 1 am, however, 
aware that it is urged on the other side that, under present arrango- 
ments, the India Office has to do much directive and executive work 
in regard to Indian Administration which the Colonial Office is not 
called upon to do, and 1 should, therefore, ha satisfied if the charges 
were divided half and half between India and England. (2) Amt^ 
Charges tiue la rfcenf a-WNjona — These increase."! were due to the 
panic caused by the Penjdeh Incident, and wore alleged to be nec^sary 
for the better protection of the North-West frontier. Upper Burma was, 
however, subsequently annexed, British Baluchistan was organised, 
various frontier enterprises carried oat. and almc»t the entire increased 
strength has been thus absorbed in these newly conquered territories, 
a fact which shows that they were not really required for purposes of 
the defence of the North-West frontier. Similar temporary additions 
were made at the same time to the Imperial garrisons in other parts of 
the Empire in view of an imminent conflict with Russia, Mr. 
Gkdstono obtaining a large vote of credit for this purpose; but, os 
soon as the emergency passed away, tbe garrisons were reduced 
everywhere else. Only la India was the increased strength maintained. 
These additions were in excess of tbe maximum defence requirements 
of the country as defined by tbe Army Commission of 1879 in view of 
frontier and other contingencies, even Russia and Afghanistan making 
eomiQoa cause. The additions were protested agsiost, when made, 
by two members of the Viceregal Council, including the Finance 
Member, who uiged that, in tbe first pbee, they were 'not necessary, 
but that, secondly, if they were wanted, that was for purposes of the 
Imperial policy, and the Imperial treasury should pay for them. This 
increased force, therefore, of 30,000 troops, fonns no part of our 
Indian Army proper, hut Is an Imperial garrison, and serves as 
an Imperial reserve, and the cost of it ought to he an Imperial 
charge. 

In mentioning that two members of the Council protested, we 
must bear in mind that they were the Finance Member, and the Legal 
Member? — Yea. 

As against that, one roust bear in mind that the expert members 
of the Council thought differently, and considered that this force was 
necessary for the defence of India? — Yes, I am quite aware of that, 
but then my argument is this : if the force that was than added was 
necessary for the purposes of strengtheiang the North-West frontier, 
why have they not increased the array on account of Burma ? They 
have now more territory thrown on their hands on account of Burma, 
British Baluchistan, Gilgit, and Chitrai; and yet tbe same anny 
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tufflccs, vrflich main? that nl one time ro mucli was not wanted. That 
is tho only inforonco that I can draw as a non-ofBcIal critic. 

(Sir Djt'tt/d Sftrotrl) But supposing Burma had not been 
annexed, U It notposslblo l)»l lliat force might hare bean reduced 
I fihotild have tljought eo. 

Very good then; bnl the nnnexalioo of Burma absorbed the whole 
of that additional force 7-~A very Urge portion of it, yes. 

(2lr. A’acrnji) But tlion it was not necessary tliat Burma 
shouid hare been annexed to tndli; it might have been treated os a 
separata territory ? — Yen. 

And tho Indians, tlio National Gragress, declared so? — Yes, but 
tny pofnt Is this: in llio cortespondonce that toofc place between the 
Secretary oi State and tho Government of India the increases are 
spoken of as ponnanently wanted; in fact tbero was a telegram from 
tho Secretary of Stato Inquiring whether the increases were meant to 
bo permanent, and the Government of India telegraphed back, "yea ”, 

If thoy were permanently wanted for the Nortb*\Vest frontier ^fore 
Burma was annexed, how could they withdraw a portion and spare it 
for Bunna, when Burma was annexed ? That is the only inference 
that I draw. 

To resume — { 3 ) 0»r Onlinary Debt — Our ordinary debt as 
dlstinguiehcd from our Public Wwts debt stands at present at 68 
crorea. This portion of our debt would not have until now remained 
undischarged, but for charges unjusUy imposed upon ua in the past 
Inrespectof rarJouswors and expeditions in promotion of Imperial 
echomes of territorial expansion. 

Cost in Crores. 

First Burmese War f 1823) 

First Afghan War (1838-42) 

Abyssinian War 

Second Afghan War 
Total cost 

iUnm Imperial confcrlbul&m 

Egyptian War 


... 13 
... 15 

• 6 

... 22 crores 

... 5 crores 17 

... 1-2 
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Add to this G7*3 crorea thrown upon India since 1835, In pursuancs 
of an Imperial policy as shown in the following table : 



Aggregate 

Permanent 


Charge 1 

Annual 


during the | 

Charge 

Frontier eipondituie since 1885. 

period in 

in 


Crores or 

Crores or 


mUlions 



Rx. 

Rx. 

Military roads 

1-250 


• Btrateglc railways 

14-000 

•600 

Special defence works 

4 630 1 



Army increases 

22-000 ! 

3-900 

(Including Balucliistan garrison) 
Frontier extensians : 

1 11-030 


(1) Upper Burma 


-925 

(2) British Baluchistan 

— 

0-086 

(3) The OilgU Agency and 
t^otectorute (including Chilral). 

_ 

•ZZO 

(4) Botnall Coast 

— 

•012 

(5) The Afghan Protectorate ... 

— 

1 >180 

Cost of expeditions, etc. 

8-240 

_ 

(exclusive of Burma). 

Political expeodituie 

1 

3-83S 

.457 

Total In crores 

67 878 

6-380 


* Tha charge is met {ram capital and not (too carreat revenue. 


( Chairman } 1 do not quite understand the separation between 
these charges ; is the 6-380 crores Ux. in respect of loans which have 
been raised for tbs purpose? — Afore than three miJIions is for the 
army increase; it Is 3-90 for army increase— 30,000 troops. 

How do you arrive at the annual charge of army increases?”" 
From the Army Budget, 23 croresis the total charge — I mean the 
total charge we have had to boar during all these 10 years for this 
increase in the array. 

Cumulative evidently f—fhimulatiTQ; and this S-9 millions is the 
annual charge which we are to boar every year; but for this increase 
we should not have had to bear this charge. 

It is an easy way of raising a heavy charge, is it not, first of all 
to say that this charge is unjust, and then to add up the sums so 
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« ♦ If It eo09 on for many years, it h rather 
«.o ... . . 

tor mo ‘o'>-y'’“‘=“V:w^ ll Sry .™o,a oU expondta" 
to war «l«i F raneo, and, ;„g ,h,[IoO joars-tre ookM to add 

lhathapponcdlncons.<iaonc.dorl 8 ,„„„iaabls cbanso, I 

advlsora ot Government. i-crease every year. I am 

But thU Aarga «M EO »"• criticWng the position 

crltlcislns only 5“' Jhat yon Ibink 
that you have a ''s'- 5 . «o make a claim tor ^ 

am heavy t-1 mention tteca ^ ^ ^'vS 

.0 much money on ^taU rf Wia^J |n regard to vebUh 

Oommiaelon, they have . total ot 111 crorM of mpM. 

taland claims '““‘“‘'"“i ^’«”ment on ns in ^ 

debt would practically dlsappea assumption, 

I observe that that .b, charge was unjustly <mp»ed J 

which Is by no means prove* tm ^ Directors proteted 

SmeVdlmct' him ‘ 

the Egyptian Wacth Gocernment undertook the wm 

• hchergthrtTrsss'wSrr^s— 

Tbo Government be 

aBalnatlt. ,„itiated It !-Tbo Government here, 

^SirJ>omldSI^^'‘l 

the British Government. I , h ce 

Have yon “W ““^^cc^W hy “ 

caad-thiseeemstoM 
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Afghan War was ordered by the Chairman of the Board of Control 
directly. 

Go to the last Afghan War ?— Yes, even In regard to that I think 
the same. Lord Northbrook rosigaod rather than carry out certain 
Instructions which ho received from bis Oovemmonl h''ro; then Lord 
Lylton was sent out to succeed him. with special instructions, I think, 
to carry out a certain policy, and that brought on the complication. 

I doubt if there Is any real authority for that statement ? — I 
think Mr. Naorojl went earofuUy Into thH question. Declarations of 
Mr. Gladstone. Lord Salisbury*, and Mr. Fawcett* were quoted to show 
that that was essentially an IcnpCTlsI war. 

{ Hr. l^unrnji) Lord Lytton has said, on tho authority of Lord 
Salisbury, that ho was iastructed to regard It as an Indivisible part of 
a great Imperial question. 

( Cluurman ) Perhaps the method you adopt may be put In tills 
way, that, whQna^'Qr native opinion saya that It does not altogether 
approve a charge, that charge U to bo put Into an account, and England 
Is to be called upon to make restitution ; that Is tho argument, is 
it not ?— Not quite that. When the Govorsmenlof India also la on 
the same side, I think that alters the position very muciv 

Will you go on t— I would mention In this conneolion that we 
have paid every shilling of tho cost of British Conquest, including even 
the cost of tho suppression of the Mutiny ( which was close on SO 
crores ), England contributing absolutely nothing in aid of all this 
expenditure. England has paid such charges for Imperial Conquest or 
settlement In respect ol her colonies. She has even paid the cost ol the 
suppression of the losurrection to Canada (1638-13^ out of Imperial 
Itevonues. Nor has she ever colled-upon her Colonies— not even the 
Cape— to undertake Imperial wars or to contribute towards their 
charge. Upper Burma lies beyond the Indian frontier, and wo have 
had no interest in iU conquest and .annexation except os a 
province to be held and administered aa an Imporial trust. The 
conquest was eSected in furtherance of Imperial policy and the 
commercial Interrats of the Empire, and no special Indian 
interest was ever here at stake. British Baluchistan and the Gilgit 
Protectorate are beyond the Una of our impregnable defences, and 
India has no concern with than expect as Imperial charges. These 
are new conquests, and, as years pass by, will require large expendi* 
ture for purposes of administrative Improvement and material deve- 


1. see foot'Oole 1 


P 33. 
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lopmenl. And it is inTtosr W, 

cTylon, St Helens, nnd ft. I 

and bo directly administered at the expense of India, 

only odd one thing. Ceylon c y . the erpen- 

nnllss b«n tatadlo the “'^^wefe not xTunded. 

ses India incMied India continued to pay 

Certain pensions wUeh were (Sonlh Allies) is admini- 

np to a yery recent lime. B ij,, Oape. 

stored as a Crown Colony, and ^ _ m, j, properly Foreign 

Po;WmIi;xp«i*i««J'?™^ n, gsnaral foreign tela- 

Offlceoipenditareas!»mg“ “ relations 

lions oi the Empire. eonneclion therewith, in what- 

nrolmperialfancllons, and chafes nn the Imperial esUmaUs. 

ever part of the Empire, might to territorial borders, aad^s 

India has no interest ”’“‘5''“ her own side of the frontier. The 

only to maintain peace and orte iraptegaahle lines of 

Indus, the desert, and fte Rto y can remain in perfect 

defence on the Hotft-Wes‘, ^nd » ^ represented ^ the 

security. chiels, and other m ch«g«, 

mhfiidies to the Amir and other vt . j jnUrests in mld-Aaia* 

la Btrlctly ImpetUlin furtheww Europeans -U England tW^ 

Listly, T/ie JrreJa^s ^geeis eeitaia 

ftatoceilalanamberot EaOT ^ „ohitainedin India, she must be 

the European Army a ^ on India for the p^- 

‘prepared to pay a fan eJ«^^^»J^ocy la India being a matter 
pose, the ■"“'“'““Lunteteets of England, 

affecting the most v rf lodia ! - Therefore, I say. ft. 

And also llio ““ l«l„een the two. 

charges should he i« .^„,ootoJ this resolution of 1883, of 

(SirJainn f'*' , r, ncin. I Ihlnk? — Tes. 
thoGovernmontofLot^ 17th paragraph, I IHi* (sJotiiap 

IVtot you refer to rsto«l"'» 

la iviinees ) ? ^ , n,® Gorernment of India says Is this y^ 

And the 18th. ^f^^the^ucational expenditure should ^ 
^.^hatil said that th^«ca ^ ^ .. 

sCdI-)«^”‘'^^„;^^.uwmse, they have put It uior, 
Btantly diminishing Qua^W^ 

clearly in the nert par rit“=tull hi 

conditions the 
reduced 
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Would you read it ? — Yes. 

Fassios f(om the itatUtles of alundanca at the various eUnss of Indian 
sobools and collegaa to the espeadilnra on ednoatlon. we Sud that In 1S81>82 the 
total expenditure on public inatruetion in India was. In round nurabers, 186 iaVhs 
of rupees. Pour years later { In 1B85-86), the total bad risen to 210 lakhs; and 
last year it stood at a little over 382 lakbe. At the begianiog of the five years 
the GoTsrnment bore 73 lakbs ct thia eipendiiute, while looal and nunlolpal funds 
contributed St lakhs; tbe balaeee of SI lakba, consiatlog of fees, subscriptions, 
endowments, &e., falling on the pnblio. In the year J88S>B6, the share of the 
Oevernment Is shown at 80 lakhs; that of looal and muoielpsl bodies at 43; and 
ibst of the public at 113 lakhs. The share assigned to local bodies, however, Is 
not entirely the proceeds of local taxatioo, but Inelutiss an Item of 4} lakhs con- 
tributed by Qoverntoent, so that in effect the share of Oovernment at this period 
stood at about 81} lakhs. Ntxt year the eharas are shown at 86} lakhs for 
Qoverniaeni, 49 lakbs for local and mnnlelpalboatdi, and 117} lakbs for tbs public. 
But of (be 49 lakhs expended by local bodies. 6} were contributed by Oovernment. 
so (bat there baa bean a progretelse fnetease in the Oovernment expenditure. 
The Oevemor-General In Conncil considers that tbs growth of the share borne by 
local bodies shcnld, for the future, exhibit a more marked increess than it has done 
since 188S. and that there ihould be a tendcoey to decrease rstber than to 
Ibccs ate in the share which bow is defrayed froto the public trsanry. 

Thao comes, further, this : . 

The OoveroBset cf India recogelses Us respoDSibility to provide, so far as Its 
Onsnoes psrmlt, faclUtiei for the education cf the people. But la edacalloaal, 
BSinaltolbtraatters.it It the policy of the OoTeromeet of lodia to avoid 
entering into coapetitlcn with private enterprise; It pioossrs the way; but 
having shown the way, it recognises no responsibility to do for the people what 
the psopis can and ought to do for tbeoeelvet. When, tbersfoce, local effort or 
prWate eaterpriss sbowi itself sble and willing to supply the educational wants of 
the people la any localliy.Uie the poltoy of OoTernment to retire from the SelJ 
of direct loslmction and to help by reasonable subrseilons of mooey the opera* 
tlons cf Independent instUatlcne. Under this policy It is tbs aim cf the Oorern* 
meat alio, whersvsr tbsre is ritallty of priraie effort, to restrict offioial action to 
the mslntenanee of a few schools. In which tbs lyetem of Instmotloo and disci* 
plioe ehsU afford a stsodsrd for the emulation of private or aided institatioas In 
the nelghboorhocd. In pursuance of tbie policy, the expenditure from provincisl 
revenues on Oovernmegi edueational institutions sbculd net ordlnsrily Incresie in 
proportion to the total expenditure, but should, rather, be a constantly dimlniab* 
lag qnantlty, proelded that there is tbs auorsnse that the ground abandoned by 
the Oovernment aball be occupied by local effort. 

You soe the last words "provided — " 7 — These inconvenient 
provisos are likely to be forgotten, and only the idea carried out in 
practice. 

I think the proviso at the end b an essential part of the docu- 
ment, is it not ? The Government will not diminish its contribution, 
UTtlesi it b assured that the place of that contribution will be taken by 
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on the Provincial Govemm.n^ ”( tS E°»Mon, In consa- 

Ihofontorflvayeara praviou ^ Hipoo i„ 1884, the oJncational 
quence ot the orders issue ^ ^ satisfactory manner, hot 

oipanditurehadhMnincreMi g fast five years there 

froml890 ithas been “jpoo, n-hen in England you have 

has been only an increase .of lu. no." . 

gone from 5,000,0001. to svpendlture 1 - Of 

That ia an increase in the 
Government expenditure ^ 

But has the expenditure from local 

J ^rai^^Obves it has increased, 
creased or not! “ ' „i in that paragraph has been 

Then the puij»ae of to Gov „ „ „s,d m this 

ful611ed!-That ia not ray ^inn House of Oomraone by 

Ibemselves. tua Annr to the unit 

(CWrmai.) H ’"d" 

of the European soldier, Sir George Kellner; and 1 

ing an oEcet of repute, nMely, hhn, that seven 

tUnk he estimated, accord w to y^^ C„i,alent of three Europeans; 

native solEers wore finaneiauy 

aldie not!-Ves. ^ ccjcclion to one nEt, beeaMe 

■ I was ae way toy loot at it : and in siip^rt of 

various people ''■■■ ''“jl colled to Sir George Kellner himself. 

that my attention has ton „uii„y expenditure. 

1873, he said, •' to soldi" " h CommitUe on E^l 

1 am quoting his *“ j (fa,t unit, I propose to take four nal ve 

ludia Finance, European soldier, financiaj y, for the 

soldiers as equivalent to anthorily, does it 

purpose of comparison equ^ to — ^ 

PCI, -one Emop ^ ^ 

'■'IP'“I’f“„*?.,_Fiii»neWly! 

.Europsan soldier 

For financial purpmM ^ 

■ lamWlgjnSj^^^Srt arbitrary reduction, of dnterea 
strance against tnese 
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classes to ono denomination ? — I was not aware of this expression of 
opinion on the part of Sir George Kellner, who was Accountant-Gene- 
ral in the Military Department for a long time. 

I quite admit your justification In quoting him ; I only wanted to 
point out to you in quoting high oSicors, eometimea they take 
such various views of the same circumstances that it does not sufilce 
to build important financial conclusions on their Etatements ? — Yes ; 
but we are not military exports. We can take' our stand only upon 
what these experts say. I was not aware of this other expression of 
opinion on his part, else I should not have quoted him. 

( Sir William WfJJerhurn ) There is a point on which It was 
suggested that you might be able to inform the Commission; it Is 
with regard to the action of Lord Elgin* In regard to a petition which 
was presented to him at Poona. It la stated that that petition was 
retnrned to the persons who presented It, for some purpose. Do you 
know for what purpose ; can you tell us the clreumstasees of that 
petition? — Yes. I was ono of the secretaries of the Poona Sarvaja' 
nik Sabha at the time when we proposed to present an address to His 
ZfOrdshlp. it was an address of welcome, and fn that we had, ns was 
the usual practice, stated our grieTanees, as we had done In siinUar 
addresses to previous Viceroys, Lord HIpon and Lord Dnfferin, when 
they were in Poona, and we had also drafted our address in the same 
manner. There were, 1 bellore, four or five paragraphs is that draft 
which referred to Imperial grievances. Imperial expenditure, and 
railway policy, and things of that kind, and there were four or five 
paragraphs which were about local matters. In India, we generally 
send these drafts in advance to the persons to whom the addresses are 
to be presented, to enable these high persons to prepare their replies, 
and so we sent this in accordance with that practice to His Lordship 
about 10 or 12 days before the lime. We, however, received the draft 
back with an intimation that His Lordship declined to hear anything 
about Imperial matters, that he was in Bombay, and be only wanted 
to hear about Bombay matters, and he wanted us, therefore, to take 
out the four or five paragraphs that referred to Imperial questions, 
otherwise he would not accept the address. Now, our point, with 
regard to Bombay grievances was this, that we had the Governor 
there ; we could go to him when we wanted. There were questions not 
in tbs discretion of the Governor, in regard to which we had to go to 

]. Bruct Victor Altxandcr (ninth Elgin ) (1S49-1917) : Treasurer c( 

Iloasehold, sad liter First Comcaisjionet of Works (1886); Viceroy ol ladU (1894- 
99) : ch^rmsa, Uoyal Commission to inqnm into the miUtarjr prepsrsllon* tor the 
South Afeicao Wsr. end Into aUegaUons ot extravagsace sad eoatrsctusl fraud 
(1902); chancellor, Aberdeen Paivetsty (19 
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» t The Viceroy comes once in o way to 

theGovernmento India. The 1 ^ 

Poona, and a poWIcal '**“Smth»iigrievanoas in regard 

advantage of Ms presence to interested. We had 

to the whols country, in , jv^K„i„ a„a in the case of Itord 

done that b.foro In the ’ ,bat, if the paragraphs 

Kipon; lml.ln this case, nddress: and, on the 

^^l-tofeSraitoiS^g Slr'^JLn no bread, «e onritUd the 

"Tn^etat.d.n.to.,i. .ej- - 

related to I-Il i» '““"^“Jutory eipendltnre, a paragraph about 
I helieve, a paragraph abonl ntlUtoW 3, ,ho 

railway policy, a para^ap ® poinU just now ; but. 

time agitatlns tlie people. newspapers, I could do so. 

„XhadoMyalUtle ttae to» tt, petition, ca the 

.corJor^ate':^^^^^^ 

•‘-‘^-‘^--/lirr-l'pttlunoJiedgeof.t- 

You wIU, oh^clloa .to raUed ia Madras by 

but are you awaw tha .. papers. 

LordElglni-IhavereadM^ , 

What .to the He, decliaed to present the address, 

firmer stand than we , ^resented 7— Tbe address was not pre- 

And the Wonaalion on a point connected .ito 

eented. Mw came to Fuona, there .as also a little 

that? this kind. TheFablie Semco Comjnb- 

incident, bat not b. His Lnrdshlp, but the people In 

Bioners had jast Men ee'Jutolion of the Coanaissioa. in 

India were not satofiea^eeeeUHtion of the Oomanssioa, 'Ve 

our address we condemned to anj allboughbe^d not 

Eiponreisednoobiectioato 

( The witness withdrew. ) 
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APPENDIX I* 

( n.'fcned to on p. 617.) 

Cory of a Despatch from tba SECRETARY OK STATE FOB LS'OIA* 
to His Excellency the Bight Honourable tbe GoverKOB GENERAL 
OF INDIA IN CODNCn- 
(Financial No. 62) 

India Ofhee, London. 

20th February 1879. 

MY LORD, 

L 1 hare considered in Council your Financial Letter, dated 
the 16th of Sepleraher, Na 354, pttqwsing n roodifieation of the rules 
under which works may be eanctioned Ibat are intended to afford 
protection against /amine, and asking that, in fpeetal cases, the con- 
dition may be waited " that the annual inccane from a work must be 
estimated to be, within a limited time, eipial to the interest charge on 
Its capital cosL” 

S, la the hlarguis of Salisboiy's Despatch of tbe 33rd of July 
1674, No. 3S7, it was laid down that the only ground oa which certain 
works of irrigation and State raSways ccoli with propriety be excluded 
froDi the general acnnnt of Iscoise and Expesditora, and placed 
nnder a separate head of Extraordinary, or as it U now called. Produo* 
tire Public Works, was that the works included under that bead would 
"prove rernunerative, by yielding, in the shape of annual income, a 
sum equal to the interest on tbe money expended in their construc- 
tion, including interest for tbe period subse<ioent to the commence* 
ment oi each work during which no income is obtained. ” It was, 
however, added, " in regard to such works as shall be suggested with 
the view to the prercnlioa of famine, and which may not come within 
the class of directly remuBerative works." that your Government 
were not " necessarily to reftain from proposii!g theta, if you should 
be unable to meet the expenditure from ordinary income, for, in such 
a case, the works might properly bo coratructed from borrowed money, 
tbe expenditure being included among ordinary charges under a sepa* 
rale head." It was further provided that aU funds for productive 
works must be borrowed in India. 


* Tbbu Appn dit Ka. 73 ia tbe reporter tbe Welby Coraeiiciaa. 

J. Cathorru Cathemt-llardf (EiH cf Cnabroell ( lSIt.l9C6) . preaaeni, 
rocT Lew Roe.'d (IS6€): HesB SecreUrytlSS^ ; Wsr Seeretuy (1S74-73|; 
Secrtfirr I” IS7S.&9) ; LeaS Dre^eatel tbe CeascU (ISSS). 
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3. Thus the principle was distinctly set forth that none but 
remunerative works were to be included among those the expenditure 
on which was excluded from the ordinary accounts ; and that, while 
it might become necessary to borrow for the construction of unremu- 
nerative works for the preveation of famine, the charge must be 
included in the regular accounts ea ordinary expenditure. 

4. Your GoTemment pointed out that, In your opinion, the 
adoption of these roles might prove inconresient, and that, as interest 
on money borrowed had been paid year by year out of the . general 
revenues, and not provided by increasing debt, the expenditure might 
be continued on the euppaeitfon that any "additional interest on 
account of money borrowed for the purpose of constructing extraordi- 
nary wotIk will be met from the increased receipts derrved from 
similar works which have been, or will from time to time bo, comple- 
ted and brought Into operation. " To this a^mmcnt, however. Lord 
Salisbury replied, in his Despatch of the lOlh of August l8W,'No. 305, 
that, " if works upon which loan funds have been expended are not 
remunerative to the extent of repaying the interest on the money 
expended on thorn, and additional works be annually undertakes 
which will be unremuneratlve (n a similar degree, every additional 
work must tend to increase the anoual charge for interest which will 
fall upon the general revenues. ** And, bearing In mind the uncertainty 
regarding the cost of obtaining from India the large supplies needed 
for the Horae Treasury, Lord Salisbury added " that it would be 
unjustifiable to undertake, out of moneys to be obtained by borrowing, 
any outlay on account of new works, unless their yield will cover the 
interest of the loan. " 

5. This view was accepted by your Government, and Sir John 
Strachey,' in his Financial Statement, on the 15th of March 1877, 
observed that 

Jtot«btc)MrJrtob#Biidintoo4th»».U tmb cbsrs«* •* ibois lor fawin* and 
for onr»mu8«rsH»# J«W« wwki eaunot b« pwlded cot of ibc ordinary retanse*. 

Ih* ataw ofoorfioaocer must b« cannot ba too diatinelly slated 

Ihatehargcifor the calicf of farofnc mote b# looked «ri»B •* crdloary eJ»arr»».' 

• ..Poe the future, it has been resoiTfd, In ooujawnloaeioa with tie Saeretary of 
Slat* that BO work ahall, under any cirwosUneat, be elaatad ai extraordinary, 
aoJoas w* are satisfied that ItirfnylsM a ®«t loeoma suffieient to corer tbs 
interast upon its capital cost. 

6. It had been laid down by Lord Northbrook’ in 1874, " that, 
besides a fair surplus of income over ordinary expen^lure, such a 


1 . see foot-note on p. 169. 
a.-it 


2. see foot-note on p. lU, 
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niArgln ehould be provided, ia addlUon, in ordinary times, as sball 
constitute a reasonable provision for meeting occasional expenditure 
upon famines;'’ and, in referring to tbe subject in Ibo debate of tbe 
27lh of December 1877, Sir John Stracbey mentioned the argument of 
Lord Northbrook, 

tbtt, Ktbla rsrplat d«ToUd to tho rtiteotloa of debt, or to proTcntioft 
th» ineroataof debt for tboeoBatnetlonofreproduotWopubtle works, in reert of 
ordioxrr proiporlty, there would be no obieoUon <0 tbepubUe etpeDdliureetoeedlng 
tbe pubilo reeenue la oeoeeleoa) peers of odvereUjr, eo that we mlsbt then, wlibout 
obieetloD, meet Iheebergei oa aeeoont of feiolae from borrowed fuade, to tbe full 
exieat to which oor tarpbis bed pernltled tho dieebarpe of debt, or preTonted 
iieiseteiio. , 

7. The cost of the famines was csUnistod, on an average of 
years, at about 1,500,000/., and provision was mods for mooting this 
expenditure by measures of finanefai docentralfzatfon and by now 
taxatloa 

“The Qoveronentef lodle," tald Sir John Sirtchep, “lotendi to keop tbli 
mtlKoa aad a half si «o letureaee •teloetfotnloe elose | > . . w* eootlder tbtt tbe 
•ftloates ofererr yett oujht to m»\* proeltleo for rellgiouilr opplplos the 
eunlbevo raeaitoaed to tbli sole porpoeet oodlbope tbet oo deitra tooerry 
out soy tdffliateiretlTe inproT«Deot, boweeer urgent, or soy fieetl reform, 
bowerer wlie, will tempt the Ooveronent to negleet tble eeored imet." 

8. On the 9th of February 1878, Sir John Stracbey explained in 
greater detail tbe mode by which it was proposed to deal with the 
additional sum raised to meet the famine expenditure. It being a 
porlion-of the policy of the Oovernment to borrow certain sums 
annually for the construction of reproductive works, this amount 
would be reduced, and tbe annual addition to tbe publio debt would be 
proportionately diminished, by the appropriation of the million and a 
half raised for famine purposes, so that, when, on the occurrence of a 
famioe, it became necessary (o borrow, the amount of the debt would 
remain no higher than if the receipts to meet the famine expenditure 
and the corresponding outlay had not been brought into the account. 

"The toundsMi ol tlu$ styumeaV' b« obtsrred, “ depends ef oeurie en tbe 
asiamptlon that the works wbiob ere ooDstninted from our eanusl eontribatlon 
of 1,500,0001. from the publis rereDueewillbe really raproduotire, that Is, that they 
wiUat the end of tbe tan years produce an Ineome at least ecaal to the' interest 
wblob ws sbonld hsee to pay. If we bad tbao to replace by bortowin; a snra ei|ual 
UJjteJOvsbwr eoosttxstian.” 

Arrangements were to be made with the Local Governments, throw- 
ingonthemtoa great extent tbaiesponsIbiUlyof protecting the people 
from famine in the manner prescribed ; “ the provincial revenues, " he 
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stotoa," will harolo supply lottBlmpinlal Treasu^, or to hold at 

Its disposal year hr yoar, a sum CQual to the Interest on “P™ 

oipondod on all the reproducllvo woths, constructed either with 
borrowed money or funds suppUod from the new lases. In this mode 
said Sir John Btrochey, the 1,500,000/, to bo proyldod “ 

against famine would be applied “vWnally to the 

aL, when the calamity of famine actually arriyos, 

to ha able to moot It without llirowing fresh burdens upon the country, 

tattoM^ 

rfy increased by the useful work, which we have carried out In the 
preceding years of prosperity. in the 

9 These view, wore repeated, in almosUh. same words, in the 

lEV^^^whlVSr'Sed annually on account of 

famines. . affeek the policy on which 

10. of 

you had determined, yous CloT^e^J^I_ ^ Resolution, Ko. 1911, 
India Extraordinary for the 18 ^ ^ j„ optration through 

defininc the method in which » was w w y 

the agency, of the orwooBH,” It -was obierred' 

“It will laadfBBtly tw * “•?*”;7.k,work.Md«t»k«“ .h»ll In Uet prodwe 

'Mo oarrybj out luobB volley- ioorew# oflnter«»t ch«g^ 

the growing iooOfflBfcoowb'e^*® ®^,^^,,,^ jbo oli»r«otef of #11 

*nd It thorofore »«cotlon. •«» "“‘'m “‘^ho 

projeets brought fofw«dr«*«««^^^ U X*St 

Lr clreua*taDeM.bo ”^jodoftlmapfoduca * net incomo « l«*t 

«nfia!t.ated tb»t It win In » *1, ^m,u, upon It. Further the muib limltatton 

:r;«t « •''»-* - ;r r;iw "r«ouro„ u..ir 

also be eppl'tn to . •• charges on aoooant cl the relief 

equlraient* . ,u,_orks ftreP»'>P«f'y'*“ ... «« not fnll? derelops 


„ enl... .to 'f toW». »■ ^ 

.tors, durics •« u.. pr.rto.i>' ft" 

",ch., bo...... «. w«to yi 

the Local OoTeroroeots 10 . - t 
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11. Those oTo iUo condlUoDs which, Intho loiter now under 
consideration, jour Cxcolleory ;>ropcis»a to modllj, in order to com' 
ploto Ibo transfer of the liability for ProdactlTO Public Works to the 
provincial revenues and to meet the ease of (vorks not fa themselves 
fully productive, but lotonJod to giro protection against famine, some 
of which have actually hcon begun during the late seasons of distress. 

13. You explain th&t, in aanctiontog the execution of a work 
from borrowed money, the cost of which was to fall on the general 
revenues of the country, you have hitherto, subject to the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, decided on the merits of each case whether or 
not the risk of coostnicttng it should be incurred, with reference to 
the period within which it might be reasonably expected to become 
remuneratlTo ; and you are of c^inlon that this principle may he 
extended to the action of the Provincial ' Oovornments. At the same 
time you observe that, if unramunoratlve works are carried out from 
the money provided for the cost of counteracting famines, under 
conditions which reduce the surplus so provided beyond a certain 
Umlt, additional taxation will be eveotually required to make good the 
loss. But, owing to the diOlcuUy of discriminating between works 
strictly productive and those only admissible as providing against the 
effect of famine, you propose ** to accept a yearly maximum dead- 
weight charge, to be 6xed as experience may suggest, for works 
constructed as productive, whether under the existing strict eoadJ- 
tions, or, as now proposed, in order to prevent famine, or give protec- 
tion from famine, or diminish the expenditure for the counteraction 
of famine if it occurs. In other words," you *’ would limit to a specific 
maximum amount the net expenditure for the interest on the capital 
cost of all such works and their maintenance, after setting off all the 
net income yielded by the works." 

13. This amount you would for the next five years Ex at251akhs 
of rupees in any one year, in addition to your " existing net liabili- 
ties, ” and you think that the Famine Insurance Fund of one million 
and a half sterling may bo safely reduced by that sum, on the consi- 
deration that the construction of any works not fully productive 
according to the existing definitions which may be thus facilitated, 
wDl cause an equivalent reduction of yonr ultimate liability on 
account of famines when they occur. 

14. In this manner you believe that the Local Governments will 
be provided with the means of undertaking works for protection against 

famine, while a safeguard wiD be furaished against the improvident 
extension of liabilities for works of which the remunerative character 
is doubtful, and the financial responsibility, which has hitherto rested 
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the eietolse of forelhonght and economy, 

15. WfththUyiewyonmgnmtcanctionto a — 

are not directly remnnerative, provided 

1, That a work will le or' thl.t,‘’npon the 

of famine or reduction of the 

“Srxp.ndltaec<;mn..nanrat,«l.hitecostl 

2. That the total net Merest npon the 

fa^tM S 're'ndlriS'S 

t»rthrc“:"ne-t,carlyc4rg. at the prevent time, 

tytno»tban25Ukb3ofrupe«9. 

■ eoosldetatloo to thlfl importont 

r 16, 1 have gi^en a most ^ consent to tb® 

oneatlon, and regret ' “^e time that yc« >'“» "“‘'■"J' ft 

modiacatlon proposed. ™ advantage of the 

John Strachey was In this j hopes that I mJgbt 

personal explanallona mce a, .aact to 

Lveheenahle, ovenlXno a ^ aanctlonod arrangements which 

made by your Governmen . gatisfactorUy meeting your 

wimld have *’»f““f;iih1h.con,tructlon of protective works, 
desirotoprocee ta and their effect on mr 

17. The events of the compelled me to reconsider the 

financial 

cuestionofpuhhcworlm^^^ ,^y,c,, in the meantime, 

acoUency In another ^ ^ cplnicn that tte T"™"' 

to«svor,Ideamilne““®5^ ^ any loan for outlay on 

condition of «■" ^“^expenditure on them 
protective special taxation recently Imposed. 

aovi--<PiHS5S2ff^^ 

at your discretion, to VO 
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or to thQ construction of proUctivo works, not nscossarilf directly 
remunorative, but obviously productive in the sense of guarding 
against a probable future outlay in the relief of the population. I 
cannot, however, under present eJrcumstanees, sanction the raising of 
capital by loan for the construction of works wliich do not distinctly 
fall under the regulations laid down for Productive Public Works. 

19. To guard against mtaapprohension, I deem It necosaary to 
draw attention to a statement In the concluding paragraphs of your 
letter, that you have omitted from the ddOnltion of productive works 
the condition prescribed In the 49tti paragraph of the Despalcli of the 
23rd of Jnly 1874, that they must bo expected “ to be remunerative, 
by yielding, In the shape of annual iDoome, a sum equal to the interest 
on the mouey expended In their construction iosluding Interest for 
the period subsequent to the commencement of each work during 
which no Income Is obtaloed.'* ThUombslon you Infer that you ere 
justlGed In making by the tenor of Lord Salisbury's Despatch of the 
27th of September 1877, Ko. SIOA. In that Despatch, which directed 
that the term productive should be adopted instead of extraordinary, 
and that the results should be exhibited in a new form, it was expressly 
stated “ that no change is intended to be made in the character of the 
works henceforth to be admitted Into this eategoiy." For the inelosloo 
of any work la the productive class it Is necessary that there should 
be a prospect of Its repaying, within a reasonable time, the whole of 
the interest incurred on the money expended in its construction, 
though It is Immaterial whether the interest which acemed during 
the process of construction be treated as a charge against the Income 
of future years, or be added to the capital on which Interest is to 
be paid. 


1 have, &c. 

(Signed) CRANBROOK. 
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(Gokhals's lejoinjer to Ut.J«coVs erfdmM, tandsted on Slst 

^Tho fill hatt of lha additional cvidance, londered by Mr. Jacob 
on 21^1* 1897, doaIa'ri‘l>tt»'“'*'‘ of Piovincnrl Finance., and 
on 21flt July » flvistine system from the point ci 

is intended to be a defence rf to 

view of to !]? n-nnea anylhiog 1 havo said on to snbiect, 

portion which ytely to lead to conolnslona 

conMngtoLLWr^hlh^whto^^ 

Srinr"on"^ «< Mr- 

evidence. ^ Icms of the Indian witneesea generally, Mr. 

Beplylng to the “‘•''f'Jl* „„,_,ct sysUra baa on the whole 

Jacob contonda that the e^ng^^^ contention; pnls in two 

worked sallefactorlly, “J^cclal and Provincial oipendltnra 

tables, comparing the growa rfte^rut 

during the past 15 7 **”’ but 7-7 per cent., the Provin- 

Iho Imperial net eiiwnditoe to gro ,„iunje beinr, eiclu- 

clal net eihibita an Increto or r before ne. argues 

ded/romUe J"' ibat to Provincial services have 

Mr. Jacob,ltl3lnconcctto to ae far aa the 

been starved under to eys^- available, to figures show 

resources of the ^ ba,, had their full share of tom. 

““S-rrr,- —*■'•"■ 

'■T.“”5“S'— r-fsjr 

to bo excludedfor ,hu«u satisfaclorUy, In his evidence 

Mr, Morgan Brome to ^ama detarioralion In th 

that although ““’“.XotoS^ent of India, to increase ■nmitoiy 
financial poaition cf to ^___^aTOpon3ihle for the "I”"- 

and other eipenditure fa „„,eover. It fa the same thing to Urn 

the taxpayer’s poirrt^ . Government of Indra in 

whether Us rupee fa SPC“‘W ,„J ,h, expenses of aomo tontier 

less by onchang" “ ‘,,^lrfthe total amoirnt to'.he^ta 
expedition. All be sees Is to ^ ^ continually increasmg Pr^'” 

lea to the Goyemment Bx^« Govomment In whoso faP'fdl.I';” “* 
Lappropiatedby that a continually dimmishlng 

in terest IS corCT „ n,e Wrhfa tfanwlsdoa's rrpon. . 

— no SO » 
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proportion falls to the lot of the Prorlnclal Government In whose 
expenditura be feels a direct and immediate interest. If exchange U 
not omitted from the account, it will be seen that the Imperial net 
expenditure has grown by 24 per cent, as against a growth of 19-6 per 
cent, in the Provincial net. 

( b ) Assuming, benvever, for tbesAkeofargument.thatexchange. 
as given by Mr. Jacob in bb reply to Q. 19,887, is rightly excluded 
from the calculation ( though even then the criticism must remain 
that Government might have kept down the charge by avoiding, aa 
far as possible, Increase of sterling liabilities and home charges ), 
there can be no iustlhcaiion for leaving out of account the railway 
and irrigation net charges. However these services may be finan* 
cially regarded, the net loss accmiog to the State on their account 
year after year is not debited to the capital account of the works bnt 
is paid out of the current revenues of the country. And if this charge 
is to be left out of account In making the comparbon, almost every 
other charge might bo omitted on the same principle. 

The following Table ( A ) gives the set result of the Railway and 
InlgatiOQ Account for the three 4)uinfiueDalums from 1883 to 1896 : 

TABLE A 

Railway end Irtigalion Account 
Het Result 


Year 

• Gross 
Expen- 
diture 

Receipla. 

tiet Expen- 
diture, 
or Lees or 
Gain to 
the State. 

Average 


1882- 83 

1883- 81 

1884- 85 

1885- 8G 
1886 87 

13-59 

12-81 

15- 19 

16- 71 

17- 97 

12 49 
13-56 
13-57 
15-27 
1613 

- 1-10 
+ -75 

- 1-62 

- 144 

- 1-84 



ToUl 

- 

— \ - 5-25 

1-05 


1887- 88 

1888- 89 
J889-90 

1890- 91 

1891- 93 

19- 11 

20- 37 
Sl-Jl 
20-66 
33-19 

16- 24 

17- 43 
Jil-59 
13-40 
22-21 

- 2-87 

- 2-95 

- 2-51 

- 1-25 

- -98 



Total 

- 

- 

- 10-56 

2-12 
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1 

Y03f 

Cress 

Etpen- 

dlturo 

Receipts 

18D:*93 

23-£6 

21-49 

lS33-9i 

24 69 

£2-59 

1631'0! 1 

25 51 

23-58 

1893-96 

26-43 

1 21-15 

1896-97 

(RflvUod; 

1 

t 

23-36 

Total 


- 


Uet EipenH 
diturc. 


locrcase- Net 


S= sa-iSiFisi^-TS’ 
Hl^asSSHS 
SH:Sg««S» 

exclaa=l Tb3 item, of o.p.nalt»«. 

Th3 fono^l« tamio. cla.EO= f' ‘»'’ 

oipanilt'jre mmu* «® 

quinqnennlum* : 

0.-8S 
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* Tbe figures ia these Tables (B aad B t) are, is several cases, obvlosslf wrcsg. 
For example taking the Totals fer the first QuiaqssBolaciia Table B, if the figure 
iaC«1.3 (22-32) isdedactefi from that ia CoL Z(U7-I6], theresalt (114-81) does sot 
ta!l7«Ub that given ia Col.4 (vliieh is 114*82). So also tbroagb tbs rest of the 
Cgarev There is evidence is Cokbale's coreessoadence to show that be had to pre* 
pare tbU* rejoinder ' is great borrjr aodaBdeTeaensoos tsental str^s, asd this so 
denbt expiaiss these discrepaasies.seludiaresoaaBsaal «itb him. 

Vnth regard to tbeTotalsinCoLS la Table 13.bo«ever, it is possible to sarthat 
inspiteoffirstappearasceatbeyareCorTECt. That isbecasse ia gii^sgtbe fignres 
fortbsdiSerrst gears is Cob 2. the third decimal has been oisitted, «itbestatlhe 
same tune raising the second decimal to tba higher digit vhere this eras secessarg. 
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TABLE B (Contd ) 


Imparlal Ket 

mt Interest 

ErponJJ* and 

taro, Famine 

Tears excluding Charges. 
Elxcbango. Includ^ 
Ja(2; 



Campatlog 1853-83 with ld96-97(MTlse(l) — 

2M7 } increase duriog the period, 
or 

23 per cent. 

TABLE B I.* 

Variaftons 5n Inleresl and Famine Charges. 
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TABLE B1 (Conti) 


Net Interest Charge, oxcluslva 
of Exch.ango. 

Faralna Rcl/ef and Iimiraucs. 

In Millions and Decimals of 
Millions of Rx. 

1837-83 

3-33 *1 


•63 1 


IS3349 

2*73 

Total for 

-07 

Total for 



S yean Avengt 


5 years Average 

18S9-90 

2-65 

p 13*21 2 61 

*53 

h 2*52 *50 

1890-91 

M6 


•59 


1891-92 

2*34 


1*24 


189^93 

2*07 

Total for 

1*05 I 

Total for 

1893-94 

1-99 

4 years 

Ml 

4 years 



■ 8*47 Ml 


• 2*31 *57 

1894*95 

2-16 


•59 


1895-96 

1*26 


*56 


1898-97 

Eevised 

*79 

1*55 


Mr. Jacob's laWa /or Imperial erpanditura — eorrectad as sug^t* 
ed aboTe, i.e., by the Inclusion ol railway and irrigation net charges 
on the one hand, and by the exelnslon of interest and famine expen* 
diture on the other, would show, as per Table C., that the Imperial 
net expenditure has risen from 23-91 crores to 29-i3 crores during the 
past 15 years, which giTes an increase of 5-54 erorf^s on 23-91 crcres, 
or fully S3 ptr ceji/., as compared with the provincial net, which has 
increased from 11*53 crorejio 13*79 croree, or 19-6 percent. 

And this is excluding the exchange given by Mr. Jacob In his 
reply to Q. 19,887. 
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table c. 

imperial Nel EapenJilure 


QuinqueHniams. 

Qalnquenolal 
Average as 
per Table B- 

Railway and 
Iftigallon 
AccounS. 
Qoinqnennial 
Average as 
per Table A. 

Total of 

1 and 2 
{Het.Eesults ) 

1882-3-1836-7 

1887-3-1831-2 

1892-3-1835-7 

22-96 

23 27 

26-94 

.1*95 

2-12 
' 2-51 

i __ 

23-91 

27-39. 

29-15 


Ist QaiQq’Jsnaium 

3fd QainqueaQlii® 

Increase 


These pei==“‘»S«°'‘^rmiiS "Rhetor 

oial eipenriithre Commission to 'prwiMial 

ThetaportooUP^tto I, SuU0P oi the^«““» 

the dialribpfop of ^ Pre«“‘ t rggested in on. 

ment imT. no i B __ ''e"’_'°_,..,., r.memments, there toonid 


Btandpolnt f™” S as tons “ rUs -.«er. than 

^ incased hnperiai 

S-t“:^"tortorhow.net.».rtstr.-i^ 
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Q. 19,9S1. — Mr. Jacobraontlonsan Increiso of 33 per coot. !a 
the erpondituro on education In 14 years. I have not got his Table A 
before mo, and bo 1 havo some dlBlcuUy In understanding hU figures, 
which do not tally n-Jth those glren in the statistical abstracts. Mr. 
Jacobs figiuos are larger than those which donoto purely Government 
cxponditoro on education, and smalloc than those which represent 
Government and local rates expenditure added together. 1 imagino 
his figures aro net and ara obtained after deducting miscollaneous 
educational receipts from tht* total Oorornmont and local rates 
expenditure on education'. It Mr. Jacob's totals bo divided Into 
Qovemmont expenditure and local rates expanditara, I feel confident 
the former will show a much emaller porceiilago of growth than 33 per 
cent. In this connexion, I am surptlsod at Mr. Jacob stating that the 
existing provision for the edaeatlon of Ihn people In India Is In excess 
of the requirements of the people, and Is not* fully availed of by them. 
Mr. Jacob Bays he speaks from personal experience in the matter. 
All I can say U that my own experience, and tbe experience of many 
others directly connected with tbe work of education, is dUmetrleally 
opposed to that of hfr. Jacob, wbo wlU. moreover, see that bis views 
on the subject are in direct conflict with the opinion emphstfoally 
expressed by Lord Itipon's Education Oomtnlsslon.* Tbb Commission, 
after a most elaborate Inquiry, recorded that tbe educational expeadl'* 
ture of the country was wholly inadequate to meet Ila needs, and 
appealed la such earnest terms to tbe Ooveroment of Lord Blpon to 
Increase Its educational grant, that bis l^dsblp issued special instruo* 
tlons to the Provincial Goreramsnls cahing upon them to increase 
their allotments to educalioo, and promising, where necessary, aid 
from the Imperial Treasury for the purpose. This beneficial policy 
was, however, practically reversed four years latsr by the Governtnent 
of Lord Dufleria, in a resolution to which I have already called the 
attention of tbe Oo nmlsslon. 

Q. 20,005 an'ifnllnwing — Here Mr. Jacob indicates In rough 
outline to the Oominisslon a proposal of tbe Government of India, 
which, if adopted, u«, I fear, likely to throw back rather than advance 
matters. He suggests that what U purely local expenditure ( ue. 
education, medical relief, roads, 4ice. ) should be separated from the 


1. Tbit is correct Tbe Tebte referred ta ie given is Appeajix No. S3 la tbe 
report of the Welbr Commissioa, aod shows tbe Proviaeiil sod Local Hit Espeodi- 

2 Appotated ** «ith a view to eaqalriag talo lbs worMeg of the eiistlag 
system of Publio lostroctioa, sod to the farther ezteosioa of that ersiem oe a popo' 
Ur basis " Mr. (tster Sir) W.AV. Itaater sees the president of tbs Commissioa 
(t8S2-8}]. 
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total of ^ a 

Imperial rSTSimosmlsM taM S ^ i„„easiag royenues of the 

grant act to vaiy or t grant, and that it may le 

country, tut a fixed an P further increase in the existing 

advantageonsly atransed ^ resonroes. Such an arrange 

expondltnro shonW be met j «ther lead 

mant, in respect f ‘“^„ssltato additions to local 

to all stoppage of process or neither 

though it wiU, no donbl, giv i gependently, it nmnld eecra mos 

result wonld ha „(f snob serrices from aU patUcipallo 

unfair and inequitable to ahu ^ jj, Bmpu-e. 

in the benefit of the expanding -esonr 

Q 20,014 oiiif/oIIoi»i»J-W^ ”'"m"’ta rf interest they 

tothlq»esllona.>he<ollo«li«^j,„,i„p „t the local 

’t^l/SXU?ritlc.nomyande«cientadm,.^ 
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Q. 20,0S&-32. — WUli telerenoa to Mr. Jacob’s answers to these 
ijnestlons, anj la further support of what I have already said on the 
snbject, I beg to submit the following table to the Commission. 
The Commission will see from U how the different provinces 


stand at the present moment, {o regard to tbe revenue they enjoy 
for Provincial purposes, and in regard to what they have to 
surrender to tbe Imperial Exchequer ; 
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thaposition which natlTMOflnto^^' , hb tcpli® ‘h 

menVin lha Usher toncte ot of tha Qbvarn- 

,hasa,uasliona,Mr.Jacobto0^a‘h.Was^^^_^^^^ 

mentofliidtoinrasard tothe ™n ^ theca 

Commission what would th, case, is, how- 

orders. The interest attacbin„ to that "in every case some 

over, largalr diminished ^ h, introducad in its entirety, 

yearn mast alapsa hefota tend to 20 or 30 years As no 
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one can gnaranle. that the P-esa^^t eny rata, they hay. so 

change in lha Interval, and m one ^ ^ statntory service, a 

changed in the past. vi«., in the ™ „ 30 years hence is hkaly 

iicnllon nf what will he rf-““pc,ctical. A hstUr way wcnld 

toappaartcsememcreacademUlhanp^^ >»”har^ 
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X^uLugharbran^;-- a, greater effect was 

indicate how matters would inipro 

given to cxislins orders. ^jaaner in 

With due deference to f •/»?”;«, S”lcn of his evida^a Is 
ivhich he bas pi 

Jht”'tbc“°SoSr»-rsyb^ 

o„ttoanches ofthaPuh^'^®J'^,foctl, In^feWs *“ ““ I 
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natives have And yet Ur- ^ the ease, 
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sBVeralplacesto ^^^j,j,aodof« horOinale jndga- 
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about these miiM‘ bent the 20,055 belong In the 

ainateindgasUps. « ^binbm.eplyto «- 

93 posts spaediedW ^and to posts 

jndicWanaevecnliven ^ 

o.-8t 
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ments coiresponding to theao and Indeed manf much lover than 
theae. These are llio posts from which all hut a ver; few natives 
find themselves practically excluded, and their grievance Is in respect 
of such appointments, la my evidence already recorded by (he 
Commhsloo, I have Indicated bow we stand In reference to these 
appointments in the dllTerent departments of the Bombay Presidency. 

In Q. 20,037, the chairman asks Mr. Jacob If the new scheme of 
setting apart 93 posts ( 95 Is evidently o misprint ) ifor the Provincial 
service is not a more restricted one than the old seheme of the 
statutory service. Mr. Jacob saye. In reply, that the objection Is In 
the main a matter of sentiment. Aa a matter of fact, however, the 
main objection to the new scheme Is that it gives us a considerably 
smaller proportion of the "reserved** posts than had been secured to 
us by the Statutory rules of 1879. A very simple arithmetical calcu- 
lation will make this clear, The rules of 1879 had secured to us 
one-sixth of the total recruitment for the Indian Civil Service, that for 
five men entering by the competitive door of London, one native was 
to he appointed to the service In India. It U clear that under this 
scheme, one-sixth of the total strength of the Civil Service would have 
ultimately been Indian, and this leaves out of account those Indians 
who might get In by the London door. Kow, in Q. 20,091 Mr. Mowbray 
<Iuotes from a despatch of the Government of India that the Civil 
Service U recruited to fill 893 posts. And as the total strength has to 
he kept about 20 per cent, in excess of the posts, so as to provide for 
those who are sick or on leave, this gives a total strength of nearly 
1,100 for the Civil Service. As 1 have tberefare already stated in my 
evidence, we should have ultimately had at least one-sixth of these 
man Indians if the old scherse had been allowed (o continue, which 
gives about 180 men out of nearly 1,100. Instead of this, we now 
have 93 posts set apart for us. 1 may add that the Public Service 
Commission itself had recommended the setting apart of 108 
posts, but the Government of India and the Secretary of State between 
them reduced the number to 93. 

With reference to the SpeeialDepartmentSipartlyowingtothewide 
meaning given to the term "KsUves of India** and partly owing 
to Mr. Jacob’s omission to state the present proportion of natives, 
as ordinarily nndeistood, in the difFerent grades, it is very 
difficult to have a clear idea of the existing situation. 
Meanwhile, the analyeis submitted by the native witnesses 
for the different provinces teils its own tale. In this conne- 
xion, 1 would only repeat here what 1 have already urged on the 
attention of the Commission, tltat while restrictions on the extended 
emplc^ment of Indians in the execntlve branch of the Civil Service, 
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M also ]q tha Military Daportmant and In qaasi-rallltary departraonta 
JOco tho Poliea, ara intcUigibla, tb««r can really be no justification for 
•hattins all but a fov of them from such departments as the Survey, 
Opium, Ffnanca, Custocns, Telegraph, Forest, Public Works, and 
others, la fact In thesa departments the employment of natives, as 
rhlldreo of tha soil, should bo the rule and the employraont of Eutch 
peana tha exception. As regards the seqalriog of the necessary 
special skin In some of these departments. It is for tho fjoremment to 
provide facilities In the country itself, and then ha would be a bold 
man who would amrt that duly quollfied natives would not still be 
forlbeomlng In much larger mitnlwrs than required. 

Q. 20,173-85 ~ I now coma to the special criticism which Mr. 
Jacob offers on my own eridonco. His replies to Q. 20,174-5-6-7 may 
be taken together. I'fom these replies it appears that Mr. Jacob does 
not share the vie^rs of men like Sir C. E Trevelyan as regards the 
financial adminlslralion of the Eaat India Company, and he compares 
the civil and military expenditure of tbe clewing years of its mle with 
what It is now. Unfortunately, be does not go Into any fuller statis- 
tical analysis, and it is not clear why be lakes the troubled years 
] SUC-ST-oS for comparlsoa Tbe point, however, is a most interesting one, 
and certain figures which 1 have worked out yield very striking results. 

It may be stated that our complaint about tbe course of Indian 
expenditure le mainly in reference to recent years, fiurlng the first 
25 years following the Mutiny, the progress of raiV expenditure was, 
on the whole, not unsatisfactory, while the military factor was 
well kept within limits. But since 1884-85, military considerations, 
as 61r A. Calvin put 11. have acquired such a preponderance In the 
financial admlnlslratlon of the country, that whereas military expen- 
diture has grown and Is growing enormously, civil charges exhibit 
hut a meagre advance. The following figures will suffice to bring out 
the point : ^ , 

Fi'fsl Period { 1841-45 to 1855-S6 }. 


Yc.i 



j In Crores. 

Civil 

Military 

Expenditure 

Expenditura 

S'l8 

10 78 

7-Sl 

11 -95 

2.03 

1-17 
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These closing 13 years of the Company’s rale wero a most trotihled 
and anxious period — a period of war and conquest, annexation, and 
poUllcal change (Sikh and Burmese wars, Oude and Nagpore 
annexations ), and yet ^lille clril charges were allowed to expand 
from 518 acres to 7-21 erara, or full 37 prr cm!-, military expendi- 
ture was well kept under conlrtd, and Increased only 10 per cant. 

Second Period ( 1863 -C 3 to 187 ^T 3 ). 


Leaving out the five years ( 1856-62 ) of the Mntioy period, we 
corns to 18S'2-G8, when things ipiieted down and, so to say, returned 
to the normal 



In Crores. 

Year. 

Civil 1 

1 Expenditure 

Military 

Expenditura 


i 

8-50 

14-89 


12-63 

15-50 

Increase ... 

4-13 

•61 


In other words, whOa the civil chaises increased by ntarlj/ 60 ptr 
COTih, the military erpenditare was allowed to grow by oniy 4 ptr cml. 


Third Period (1884-85 to 1895-96 ). 

Leaving out the period from 1873 to 18S4 as for the most part an 
abnormal period of famine and war, and making allowance for the 
country to recover from the eKects of those calamities, we come to 
the third period, and we have the following figures : 


Tear. 


j In Crores 

I Civil Military- 

Expenditure I Expenditure 


1884-85 

1895-96 


17-47 160u 

21oO 22-25 

( Exclusive of 
exchange. ) 


Increase — ■ 


4-03 


6-25 
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Cgu«yWd . pcroenUge of 

If^other lilow. - 

First period (ISlMd to 16j«6) 

Sooond prrMllEtWIdl”'®^®-”* 

Third period (1834-8 5 to 1835-36) 

olljor eonslderatlona. net charges except under 

JocoV.UhUfQ- W'O .1,5^, ,hlch ^ 

Aotf ond Land B™""' /” “d„n In SrH- ■WnUrBsldsoieM- of 

opentoobioctlon.ThoOsut«.«»” 

1880, art) as (oUows : 

1856-57. 2.812.407 

Law and Justice ••• 346,607 

Education 99,886 

,.r:i.-.rrM.=-“r7riE 

s;:;irjrit2-r;r!.*£"-S 

r.'n-sSrSJTrr •• 

O'lljd^T—nr e ™°" l-ppr™"!* 

t s Mill's memo., licnrtv . ^ Bluebook, February 

anrlnTlh^; tt 50 ye.« i 

0th. 1858), 8l«» “ jTdlcW .nd poU* 

„,„tmtehtl..prood. ™ » lo'8» „„ „.U 

r«vis«dona)^»“d p.^ jtetei A* 

■reform lolW ’'“^r ir.ilatlon works, inota- 

;S?. -SsSS w” m ;»rl.d out uud ssreru. n.w 

dins tho Jumna .ndOsue 
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ones projecled. Ballwa^ constructioa had a fair commencement; 
negotiations with eix railway companies were complete, and 4,I5S 
miles were sanctioned. The quesUon of the extended employment of 
natiTes in the higher branches of the public service long engaged the 
serious attention of the Company's Government. The creation of 
native courts of justice was a great step fn this direction, and in Bengal 
and Bombay, the entire oiigioal jurisdiction in civil suits was in the 
hands of the native judges, and so, too, to some extent, in Madras. 
Katives were also largely employed in the administration of criminal 
justice and in the revenue department. ( Vide Mill's memo. ) 

Q. 20,177a — In this question, Mr. Jacob seems to have altoge- 
ther missed the point of my reply to Q. 18,335. My words to which 
he refers were these : “ 1 do not know a single instance where native 
Services have ever clamoured for Increased pay or pensions, or ever 
got any concessions. " It will be seen that Mr. Jacob haa not quoted 
me correctly, as a reference to my reply to Q. 18,335 wiH show. Now 
my point there was " that the EoropeaQ services were so powerful, 
that whenever they made np tbelr minds to secure a concession, their 
elamouz generally compelled the Government eventually to yield. 
The satire services, on ^e other band, from the very nature and the 
helplessness of their position, never clamoured for anything, or got 
anything as a eoncesn'on to Ibeir demand. ” I was pointing out a 
moral evil Inseparable from the powerful position which the European 
services natorally occupied in the country. 1 think my replies to 
Q. 18,334 and 18,335 ought to leave no doubt in anybody’s mind on 
' the point. 

Q. 30,178 — Here 1 would only remark that the suggestion of the 
Calcutta Cbamhor was In respect of High Court Judges only, whereas 
the crilicisin of the Bombay Chamber applied to the whole Civil 
Service. The latter body bad, moreover, 'suggested that even the 
pensions of these officers should be paid in rupees. It Is tnie that 
when the Bombay Chamber made tbelr proposal, exchange was at 
about U. 6d., but it had been steadUy falling already, and surely a 
body of merchants like the Chamber was not likely to overlook the 
probability of a further falL 

Q. 20,179-83 — Here Mr. Jacob seems to consider that the 
Increase in forest revenue justified the increase in the expenditure. 
But the increase in the revenue itself is open to serious objection, and 
is a necessary evil of constituting a separate forest department hly 
views on this subject are so fully expressed in my previous evidence 
that I do not think it U necessary for mo to say more bore on the 
subject 
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Q. 20,1S4 — Tbs prc^rlioD of Natira and European police 
ioEpectots that T gave in my reply to Q. 18,493 was only an impression 
based on what I then recollected of Poona. I was carefnl to add : “ I 
am not quite sure, but it would be like that. “ The statement is 
correct so far as the higher class of inspectors, those drawing Kx. 200 
a month and upwards, are concerned. The latest cirfl list giras sir 
inspectors on 200, of wljom three are Europeans. Also four on 250, 
of whom two are Europeans. The grades below 200 a month are 
manned almcst exclusiTely by natives, and to this extent I beg to 
modify my statement. 

Q. 20,183 — Out settlements are for 30 years, as I have already 
explained, and then a revision takes place, leading to an increase in 
Government assessment ; the proceeds of the one>anna cess also 
increase to that extent. And as revision operations have gone on over 
so many parts of the President during the last few years, it was 
natural that there should be some increase in the proceeds of the 
ceaj. But now, for nearly 30 years, there would be very little revi- 
sion. Jforeorcr, an increase of 8 lakhs in 20 years* does not appear to 
me to be so striking as to deserve special mentioa I need hardly add 
that my argument about tbs noDi>rogre5sive character of the one- 
anna cess for perii^ of 30 years at a time is entirely unaffected by 
the increase mentioned by Mr. Jacob. 

Fergusson College, Poona, 

ISth October 1897. ^ GoSlUli. 


1. From R*. 214, WO lo HWS <0 2«,OW la lS9i-9(,. 
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administration of India, 1871 f-5IS. 
536,578. 669,610,611-. •. • : 

' Fergnsson College 1 456 i 
' Finance Craimittee, il8S6,'se<-'Indiaa 
' . Ffsance Commission, 1?86 -- 
Finance Minister, pnwers of, 462, 534 
rFmances of India,' appointment of a 
'Royal Commission .to inqn'ire -into, 

'■ urged,. 265-267} four t periods’, 
•'-293-304 }' public. Inqalrics't -ibeld 
■ periodically, advantageons , to Jndia, 
,.,;505, 318:s(e alto Public ei(pesdi(are 
Financial Statement, diSoii'ton of, 202, 

252-253 • • • 

Fitzpiatticlt. George} evidence before 
.Saoderscn Committee, cited, 363-364 
Foreign trader statirtler, '2^27,61-63 
'Forest dept,.} persoaneF. in,. :87,— 
^mbay : lowering of high fees lerled 
os graziers, urged,- 452 } disforesting 
of certain aieas,- suggested, -452: 

' ' eapesditure on and • worlsieg of, 
•499-500. 504,' 627-629; -‘Increase 
■' in forest revenue, depTecated,'670 
; Fowler, Sit Henry : 537} 538, 621- • 
'Fowler Committee, 189S '.recommenda- 
tions, 114,143444 ■ • • 

Fraser, Sir Andte'w 1 124, 449 
. Free trade, bdllowness of justification 
of excise duties on Indian cotton 
•- goods by, 31, 329-330} if reasonably 

applied, rafest policy for India. 
331-332. 335-; J dt^malism jof 

, principle of, deprecated, 331-332, 

557; has marred Ind'ia's 'orderly 
progress, 567-568; see«reaP(0tectia3 
Fremantle, S. H- : Report to U. P- 
Govt. , on sbort^e cf faboor, 
1906, quoted, 322, 323 } spcel^ da 
prohibition of iodentured laboor, 
' criticize^ 362-365 

Ftencb Settlements in India, -represen- 
tatbn gives :cs is Fre&eb Parliament, 
542, 543 

Frere, Sir Barlle '• 400, 448 


;Frere^Smilh, Sir Hamilton i 345 ' 

Gaikwad, Maharaja Sayaji Rao .* rvork 
'.In. free and ^compulsory primary 
< ■ - edacatien, 121, 136, 322 . 

Gales ; 195, 235, 236, 316, 317, 371 . 

’ Galberie-Hardy, Galhome, see Cran- 
brook, Lord ’ • , 

General administration, working cf,' in 
• • Bombay Presidency, 496-497, 625 - 
'-Geological dept. : personnel fo, 87, rising 
expesditnre on, crificized, 225-227 
' Germany, • emnlatioo of example of, 
"■ with- regard - to pfovinchl .finances, 
urged, 240. SSS, 559, SSOi'experienco 
- -of,'- tegardiog -crxpentive credit 

- 'Societies, 273-274 

Gladstone : 19, 306, 45S. 506, 544, 545, 
*--638, 642} and Goklufe compared, 
views on free' trade principle 
'as applied to India, 329 • ' 

• Gek^le,'GepaIKri$hna : as Fresidest 

: of - Poena Municipality, 79, '168; 
• vfews'of, quoted by etbert,*110, 122, 

- t3S;Tiews 'or,ea{nrpl6sesqaotedby 
.1 himself, >302-303 : eemplimeats by 

• Mestoo, Min.'} - WascD,-3I7>t., 

■ '334fr.; - calls bimself Ranade’s 

discit^e, 432; as admiaistiator of 
.. a' minor's estate, j436; withdraws 
from Coondl Hall as protest against 

- Bombay Land Revesos Code Amend- 

tnest Rill. 444: sketch' of career 
or,;456, 510 „ , ■ 

/Gold currency : 38S-3S7 
Gold Standard Resm'e ( Gold Resave 
Fuad) 69. 76. 93, 114-116, 139, 
143,387 
Goodridge : 593 

Gorst, Sir John : views on salt duty 
cited, 8, 9 

Goscben, George Joadilm : 375rt , 465 
GrtSu, Sir Lei%l : 291 
Gajarat, land revenue assessment too 
fargh io. 16 : reductions of assessment 
•is, appreciated, 59 

Haldane : 1 19 . 

Halifax, \Tsconat ; 18 
Hamirtcs, Z.ord George-' 291: views 
on surpluses. 6 *• on salt daly, 8 : on 
India's poverty, 11 ; on exchange 
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tbIbc ot rupee, 54;. on bravery of- 
lodiacs, 99 ; ‘as president of paiUa- 
mentary committees, 172, 173,263, 
495, 614n., 617 ; on Famine Insurance 
Fond, 495-496, 537, 615, 616, 617,, 
61S, 621 

Hanna, H. B.; 521' ■ * 

Haque, Mazhar-ol, see Mazfcar-cl- 
Haque 

Hardinge, Lord: 235, 243, 263, 236,’ 
369ft., 38S«., 387n. . ... 

Hardy: 269 ' . _ • . " 

Harrison: life, 128 , *• . 

HeaipcuJtivatioo, 'Control of, opposed, 
406-4C8,4U 

Hemp Stags Commission, tee Indias 
Hemp Drugs Commission 
Hewelt, Sir John : 124, 261 r. 

Hill ’ evidence given before Sanderson 
Committee, dted, 354*356 . 

Hinds Sabha, instances gives by, of 
‘Managere* excesses' in Sicd, 277,279 
Hobbonse, C> C. H. : 150f<. 

Holderness, Sir Tbomas : Views on 
mature of doubre<etoppiag cited, 24'2S: 
dreslar issued in respect of famine 
relief, ‘mestiened, 390 
Home Cbargeel saving of, 2, 3 .* argoment 
that they represent excess of conntry’e 
exports over imports, a falhcicns one. 

62 

Hope,' Sir Theodore Cracroft t 600 
Huda, Syed Stemsul : 215 
Hnlett, Slr'Leige : v'ews on great port 
played by Indians in bnitdhig up 
‘HaUi, cited, 2Sf 

Hunter, Willtam Wilson ; 458, 468. 
5nt'556 ,33 Cbairmaa'of Edscation 
Commission, 1882, 662rf- " 

HuSsafn, Mir Mofammad : 32lfi. 

Ibbelson, Sir benxil ; 271,' 275. 278,282 
Ichalfciranji.’Chier.of : 415 
ISbert, Sir CcarlejayPeregriBe ! 482, SSO 
Impetial Customs Service : 229 
Imperial League: 218' “ -■ 

Imperialism', nobler spirit -of, urged, 20; 
-aggre^ive policy of,- should net be at 
the cost of poor Indians, 75 see also 
British Empire ■, ■ ; 

Impart duties : on cot ton goods, redaerd 
due '-to. rclamour :ic{ Manchester 


hnsinessmen, 4 ; raising of, suggested, 
333; on su^, bolding of enquiry 
suggested, 334-338 •, ' 

inebeape. Lord, laqairy made by, 
into Indian railway administration, ' 
autboritative tnformation ’Sought, 
343-348. and entire procedure" 
citticizedas irregular, 345-348 
Income, per bead, »re per capita income 
Income-tax : raising of taxable roinjmnm " 
nrged, 7 ; similar demands made by 
_ Isdisn Kationi! Congress, 29 ; Sir " 

' bfansckji Dadabboy’s resofutioo to 
raise -taxable. minimum not ■ appre* ' 
elated, 339-342; assessment aibitrary 
and 'monstreos', 451-454 
lodapnr talnka; enhanced assessment in, 
critidzed, 399-.401 - • ; 7 

Indentured labocr, probibitiss of, for 
Natal, 2S4'294; 295 ; plight " of, : 
in South Africa. 284-294; rt$oIn> 
ties on -prohibiting reeroitmeot I 
of, > 349-368"; origin aud history, 
349-352; obieclions to, 352-358 5 
extent of evil of, 338*360 and f 
Cast's responsibility, 360*361 ; ' 
berden of £3 Ux ca ez-iadeatsred ‘ 
labourers, 360 • 

India Office : against the formation of 
(enitorial reserves, 35 i charges on, 
should be shared by England, 506 
Mian Daily News 5 criticism on Lord 
loobcape's Enquiry, 344 

Indian Factory Commission, 1890, see \ 

Factory CeaualssioB, 1890 . . • 

Indian Factory Z.abour Commission, : 

1908, see Factory Commissioo, 1903 
Indian Famice Commission, (I) 1S73 : ; 

393. 398, 589, 591, 592. 624, 635 i ^ 

■ (2) 1893 : . 14-15, 25, I25-I26, 391 ; 

•13) 1901: 14,15.59,78.415 
Indian ■ Finance • Commission, ‘1SE6, 
recommendation of, 457,-489,-490. 

502, 511, ‘600^1, 633-634 
In^a Hemp Drugs Commission. 1S93; 
-.405,407,409,410,412 D : . , . 

Indian Dlirror‘.2l6rt. - . 

Icdhn National Congress j 456. 510;: 
•demands -of,, to raise lower limit cl. 
'taxabIeJacome.29; and reduce salt 
doty, 29; to assist locafvseif-gOYt.,"- 
68; never pressed .for exteasioa ot. 
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ratlnays, 614*615: a^iusl asncxing 
Barms to India, 639 
' Indian Polity * by General Cbesney, 
quoted, 583*584, 591 
Indian Tariff Amendment Bill, 1910: 

157-161;— 1911:192-195 
Indianisation ol Civil Service, see Civil 
Service; see also Employment cf 
Indians 

Indostrial progress, surpluses should be 
Utilised for, 44 

Irish Land Fnrchase Act, example of. 
commended, 79 

Inigatian, contract agency for, 104. 
175-6 ; plea for additional expenditure 
on, 175-177: expenditure on protective 
inigation reeommeoded, 224-225; 
reduction in rates, trrged, 451*452; 
Dadabhoy’s chang^ views on, 259 
Irrigation Commission. 1901: 65,-176, 
225 

Italy, experience of, regar^g co-opera* 
five cie^t societies, cited. 273*274 

Jacob, Stephen : 175. 489, 599. 619: 

rejoinder to evidence of, 655-671 
Japan, indnstiial development in, 20, 
military expenditure in, 35.99; as 
new factor in iutematlonal politics, 
72, 99 ; example of, as cited by Sir 
Elies, questioned, 73-74; triumph of. 
in war with Russia. 119; see ofso 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
Jenkins : views on female indentured 
labour, cited. 357 

Jenkins, J. L. : 192, 196, 20i, 320. 328. 
334, 373 

Joshi, Ganesb Vyankatesb ; 447». 
Judicial and executive fonctions, sepa- 
ration of, demanded, 77, 502*503, 634 
Judicial dept. : personnel in, 87; working 
of and expen^ture on, in Bombay, 
502-503.633-634 
Jute, duties on, suggested, 161 

Kellner, Sir George : 480, 577,578,645. 
646 

Kbare : 444 r. 

Khiva, effects on Indian fiscal policy by 
conquest of, by Russia, 573,574 
Khotl Bill, 1893: 432 
Kimberley. Earl of : 309k., 405n. 


Kiog, Sir Henry Seymour : 605 

Kft^eaer, Lord : Tin., 98, l68,5Z0n^ 
537n. 

Labour : conditions in Indian factories, 
320*327; primary education to child 
labour, 320 327 ; see also Factory 
Commission 

Lamb : 405 

Lancashire bnsinessmeo, influence of, 
in House of Commons, and with 
Secretary of State for India, 29; 
pressure brought by, for Imposing 
excise cotton dnties in India, 323, 
329 

Land, Bationaliaalion of, as a result of 
passing of Bombay Land Revenae 
Bill, 437-438 : causes of increase in 
price cf, 446 

Land Revenue, remission of anears 
of, commended. 6 s adoption of 
policy of permanent settlement, 
urged, 17*18. 79; assessment too 
high— In Bombay Province, generally, 
445*447?“ in Abmednagar district, 
446-447;— Id Gnjarat. 36;— la 
Indapur taloka, 399-401 ; — as 
compared to other countries (table 
and figures), 77-79; lowering of, 
urged, 57-39i 102-103 : its nature, — 
partly rent and partly tax, 341,379, 
381. 402: ilestoa on nature 

372fi.: pro g res s ive policy for 
revision of aettlements urged, 401, 
44 7-44E: peasant in India more besvffy 
burdened than others, 401-402 : 
Bombay Land Revenue Bill. 1501, 
opposed, 414-444; appcsntment of a 
Commission to examine land revmue 
problem, snggested, 414; provisions 
m^e is Punjab Act referred to, 417 : 
dissenting minute to report of Select 
Committee on Bombay Laod Revenue 
Bill, 416-425 ; suspensions should be 
basd on general ccodltioos, not 
indiTidnal inquiries, 448-450: assess- 
ment tbonld vary with outtom of 
crop, 450 : suitable dates for collec- 
tion of State demand M cessar y, 
450-451; criterion of success of land 
reveste administration, 451 : admini- 
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stralion in Bombay Presidency, 
497-499, 625-627 

Lansdowne, Lord : 310, 462,534,550, 
551 ; views on agricnltural indebted, 
ness, 104 

Iaw, Sir Edward : 1,6, 23, 36,51,66, 
109, 114, 115,185, 253. 332 
Lawrence, Lord : 18, 297, 447 
Lee-Waraer, Sir William : 637 
Legislative Cotincil ( Supreme ) : rules 
for moving resolutions, interpretation 
of. 196*200 , ^ .... 

Legislative Councils ( Provmcial ) . 
suggestions that each should return 
one member to Imperial Parliament, 

Lely?Sir Frederic : 414, 425. 426.439. 
44! ; work in famine relief apprecia- 
ted, 389 s evidence before Indian 
Hemp Drugs Commission, cited. 405. 
«9-410 ^ 

Lethbridge, A. S.:32I«. 

Liberal Party of England : committed 
to free trade policy, 332 
Liooor, Increasing consumption of, 
60} minimum guarantee system.-oi; 
qaanlitative duty 
increased consumption 408 . should 
be made scarcer, not dearer, 405. 
s« also Local Option, Abkati 
List, on dm, ol Gort. in a backwaid 

economy, 335 ,o ci • tnfi- 

Local Bodies, grants to. 68, 79-Si ,106. 
relief from responsibility 
relief, urged. 91 5 poverty of, 1 1 J . 
grant to Municipalities forsanitat ^ 
Scorned. (131-133). 213 ; resolut'OT 
moved to inquire into “sources o , 
369-384; statistics relating to, ' 
functions of. 372-376; compared w th 
those in Europe, 375*378; 

Local Self-Government 
Local Option, urged, 60-61, 41{H1 , 
412-413 

Local Self-Government: 
tralization Commission, 370, 

Local Bodies 

Lords Commissionsts of the 
Views on cnrrency policy 
Govt-, cited, 55 „ ..-..■wa 

Luzzatli-Wollemborg Societies . 


Lyall Commission, 1898, see Indian 
Famine Commission, 1898 
LyttoD. Lord: 171, 222, 223, 224, 299, 
458, 516,615, 620,642 

MacDonnell, Sir Antony: 124, 151 
McDonnell Commission, see Indian 
Famine Commission, 1901 
Mackay, Sir James, see Icchcape, Lord 
Mackenzie, Thomas Duncan : evidence 
before Indian Hemp Drugs Commts* 
siOD, cited, 410 
Maconocbie, Evan: 415 
Madge: 167. 213, 226, 315, 325 
Madras, lowering of land revenue 
demand in, urged, 57-5S 
Madras Irrigation Company, unreason- 
able help given to, 458, 512 
Madras Mahajan Sabha : 647 
Madras Mail i article, cited, 72 • 
Maharaja of Burdwan, lee Bnrdwan, 
Maharaja of . 

Malaviya, Madan Mohau : 250, 256, 
336, 3385 resolution by, on import 
duiy on sugar, 334-338 
HiUiehettet bosiatssoim, PiMto™ 
exerted b,. tor tedoctron «l “b““ 
defies on cotfoa gofris, 4, and lexy of 
excise duties, 31 , t .>■ . 

Maferial and Moral Ftogress ol India . 
Report, 60 

Maong Bah Too t z36 

K Ur??? 8 . 3V74 "i‘o 

tary expenditure, cited, 33-34,74. iiu, 
Maihar-uI-Haque : 192, 193, 194, 214, 
MrtU.Sit 

432, 437, 441, 444b , 522 
Mertimaa:292 ... ,gg 

2SL 313, 314, 372»., 373, 
nSnlo fo, 263! complimeofs 
Gotbaleby,3fI«. 575.58I; 

"“SfonTrS'hbSe by’Ejjl^d, 
19,97,506-307 ! alarming 

bavingno voice m Jjapios 
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OS, 64, 73 ; substactial reduction w, 
urged. 94'97. .135-136, 306-308, 
314-315: Committee’ on Indian 
Army Expenditure, 1912, 265; 
compared with other countries, 581 ; 
tables, 479-430, 576-577 5 rejoinder 
to Jacob’s CTidfUce on, 667-669; see 
also Army in India; Military 
reorganisation 

Military reorganisation, financing of, 
from ordinary taxation, criticized, 5, 
72-73 : suspension of scheme of, 
urged. 94-95 ; reduction in special 
grant for, appreciated, 117, 144 
Mill, John Stuart : 31; memo on E. I. 

Company’s rule, 669-670 
Miikr, Sir John : 127, 259 
Mint dept. : 219-221 
Minto, Lord : 90, 108, 124, 138. 157, 
185. 276, 234 
Miras, see t(it<fer Tenure 
Mitter. Krishna Kumar : 147 
Money, guantUative theory of, more 
applicable in case of backward coun* 
tries, 143, 385; see disc Gold 
Currency 

Mosteath: 403 m.. 411fl., 413n.. 414., 
423,426,428. 437. 438, 439, 442, 
445 h., 448 

Morgan-Btowne i 478, 375. 655 
Mottson, \V. Tt t 321n. 

Motley, John: statement on mili- 
tary reorganization scheme, cited. 95, 
118: on salt tax 109; disappointing 
language and action of, 137-138: 
his Liberalism vindicated, 153-154 
Morley-hlinto Reforms, see Reform 
S^eme, 1903 

Horning Post, articles ia, died, 332 
Moses : views on devastating effect 
of currency legislation on cotton 
industry, cited, 7 
Mowbray; 525, 533, 543, 666 
Mudholkar, Kanganath Karasinha ;259, 
336 : amendment moved by, to bill 
on labonr Is factories, supported, 
325-326 

Mulr-Mackenzie, Sir John: 401 
Mukhatji, Raja Piyare Mohan : 321fl. 
Mulhall's Dictionary of Statistics: 
cited, 77, 129 


Muoiclpalilies, financial assistance to, 
urged, 79 

Untiny of 1357, effects of, on Indian 
• finance, 472, 571 ; on employment of 
Indians in higher offices, 472, 571 ; 
cost of suppression of, paid entirely by 
India, 642; proclamation of 1858, 49 

Maoroji, Dadabbat, set Dadabhai 
Naoroji 

Natal, indentured emigration to, 284- 
295 

Natal Commission on Indian Immigra- 
tion : 257, 292 

Nathan, Robert : Report onedocation, 
105 

Ne^e : views on great part pbyed by 
Indian labour in Natal, 288 
New Delhi, cost of building city of, 
cot of loTB funds, (and not out of 
surpluses), recommended, 243*251 
Newlands : 345 

Nicholson, Sir William : committee to 
iagoire into Indian Army Expend!* 
ture, 1912, 265, 346 
Nihil Cband, : 405n. 

Ntneleenlh Ceniury attd Afltr i article 
In, cited, 6 

Noei-Patoo : pamphlet on Indian sug^r 
Industry, quoted, 336 
Non-Indian interests, precedence given 
to. in India, 15, 31, 32, 335,337-338, 
471, 493-495, 519, 613.614 
North-Western Provtoces and Oudb, 
poverty of peasantry in, 13 : lowering 
oF land revenue demand in, urged, 
57-58 

Nortl*rook, Lord : 134, 297, 462, 513. 

534, 617, 642, 649, 650 
Nortfacote, Lord : 388, 403, 414, 425, 
445 

Northcote, Sir Stafford Henry : 17,18, 
447 1 Despatch of 1867. 471, 570 
Nogent; death mourned, 383 

0'Conor: 79, 102, 109 
CTCrady: 111 
Ollivant, Sir Charles : 442 
Opium Fund, constitution of, 201-213 
Opium revenue: 190-191, 204, 219; 
based on moral ruin of China — a 
stab on Indian finance, 116-117. 



decline in, 157-159, 205; opinm snr- 
plnses, 20+-213. 246. 248; uncer- 
tainty of, 266 _ 

Orangia. pligiit of Indians in, 290 
Orissa Company, nnreasonable help 
given to, 458, 512 . 

Ornamficls: trinkets— a necessiW 
with Indian women, not an economic 
' resource, 594, 623-624 

Padshat: B. J. ! book co ' MiM 
Cotton Industry', 31 
Parekb;444M. n 

Parliamentary Committee on Railway^ 
1884 : views on Famine Insurance 
Fund, 618 _ , • — 

Peel, Major-General Jonathan: Army 
Commission, 1859. 98 

Peel. Sir Robert : 465, 544. 545 

Peile, James fgi 

i-in MC S41. 562. 563, asO. aoo, 
5S9 590. 593, 594. 595. 

160-161, 162-163, 195 
Pitt : 465, 544 f»jnction 

Police dept. : * ' ®ed 260-262; 

S,“a“-3!“'67= ™p.»V— «> 

PoSlS'SoS, 

apptecialrf. H6! •“ 

■ i!5-s5“l5l:;dS||p;pb,e»o^.« 

Poona Sarvajanik Sabba - lau, 

624,646.647 .g relatively. 

Poof in 109. 341-342. 

more to revenue, p ^- 
401-402 13: 

Population of India 

table, 22; underfed. 38 
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Portuguese Settlements in India, repre- 
sentation given to, 542, 543 . ' ■ ' 

Postal dept. : perscnnel, 88 ; concessions 
given in 1905 appreciated, 67 ; 

reduction in '■ expenditnre of, 

recommended, 229-230 

Poverty in India : . as caused by 
British rule, 11-12; see also Agricnl- 
taral indebtedness : Poor in India 

Poverty of peasants : in N.-W. Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 13 ; ' in 'Bombay, 
14; needs comprehensive scheme 
of ameliorative action, 79; evidenced 
at first toneb of famine, 587' 

Press Committees s their fnnetion, 428- 

429 ■ 

Press b India: 20; vernacular pres®, 
215-219; Anglo-Indian press, 218; 
rmsons for .supporting Press Act 
of 1910, 293 

Prices; rise in, 126-129; ' plea for 
enquiry committee, . 127, -143; a 
fooction of three variables, 385-386; 
rise b prices of agricultural produce 
after 1860, 587-588 ; 

Primary education, additional expeadi- 
tote on, appreciated, 68 ; plea to 
make it free throughout coualry, 
105 and compulsory la leading towns, 
105,106, 120-121,136; 
fees in primary 

Eleroentary Education Bill, 1911, 
324-325; inelastic provision w. a 
Bombay Presidency, criticized. 454- 
455 

pJobWliM ^f liquor, see t!qaors:seB 

p»,"cto^riEht k»d »d -™gK»d 
of. 331 ; protection to sugar wiJJ 
benefit English mannfacturws at cost 
crI=dU»,. 337-33S: ..gbt kod of, 
htlptolto India, 563; s« ol™ 

Protectors of Immigrants b Cobnies - 

work done by. assessed, 354 356 . 

Provincial contracts, drastic ttvisiem of, 
„d Impfrkd Get.’, ea« '‘"'gilj; 
so.ealfcdpeimio.ncy o'. 9^ 
238-240; nature of, oitic 
466-470, 545-564 
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Provincial Enacce r 23S-242, 545-563, 
655-664 

PfDuio, (moUtiOQ of example of, 
nrgei, 17 

Pdslic debts 173-174; deBcitlon and 
Eiatistlcs of nnpiodoclive debt. 
207-209; F^rt of it unjustly imposed 
on Inda, 507-509 

PobHc expenditure : resclaiion for 
enqoiry into caqsas of increase In, 
296-3191 foarremrdies to bait groirth 
is, sai^e«ted, 306-310 ; not contrellcd 
by Indian taxroyers in any tense. 
456-159. 471. 510-512, 539 ; defects b 
^ existing arrangement stated, 460-461, 
523;'Temedia suggested, 461-465, 
539-544; increase in, due to nillon- 
bniUing activities, b wefcsme. 471; 
but in India's case it is not <a 471. 
S20S21. 570; defects due to alien 
doodaatioa o! country. 471. 519. 
564; short binary of, 472 »itb 
taUes. 473-480; cbatges under 
Army. 478-487; Servlets. 487-490; 
Exe^ge Cempeantlou AUok- 
aaee, 490-492; Educatles, 493: 
Railways, 493-495; Famine rtiurinee 
Pond, 495'49!3; Civil dept- of 
lioQi^y PresUency, 496-503; poli- 
tical expesdUste beyord (be Itoutier 
should be borne by Ecglind. 509, 
512. 613 : u* dlsoFiaances o( iedla; 
Military espesditurs 
* Public Finance* by C. F. Bastable : 
cited, 379. 382 

Public Health : Goversnest assistaacc 
19 local bodies, urged, 8 1 
Puhtk Service, see Civil Service 
I'ubl.e Service Coffimltsioa, 188C-S7, 
rtcomicendtiloss cf, 4Sr, 595-599, 
666 

Public Wotlit. PailiaDeatary Com- 
mittee on. 173; working of and 
rxpe^.lorc oa P. \V. dept. of 
HenbiTi 501. 654-6J5 
refbs 26 S 

Pae|ab Land AllrcsticQ Pill : IS 
Pnaa Arricultural College, see Agtienl- 
leril Coiltge. Puia 

Qaln,U. 0.::i:. 325 


RxlfTeisen Societies: 273, 274 
R^Kay administration: direct state- 
management suggested, 182-183, 
495; Lord Ineheape's Inquiry, 343 
34S 

Ritlway Board: 153, 159,160, 180-184. 
232, 346 

Railway construction : 101, 111*114, 
134. 144-J4S. 165. 166, 163. 174. 
609^14; undertlken in interests of 
Eagiish commercial classes, 493-495, 
613-614; only main trnnk fines are 
sofficient, 610-613; eztrarsgaot 
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